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RES'r .\M) KXERCISI':. 

I’khkon.m. li}-;^i(‘ii(‘ i.■^ tin' m'i’i'U'c ol iinlBiilu.il 
lu'itlLli. Fioii) liiiLli to oM aoc licallli is not 
luaiorni. toi it varios at ililloivnt cpoi'lia ; IjuI, 
witli <-au', <L I'l'aMiiiaLli' iiiva'-ui'c of it iiiav In- 
att.iiin*(] throii”lioiit lito aial at. evurv pcrioil ol 
it, jaoviilcil, ot I'oiii'so, that lln' hlotk from wlin li 
our lil'i- ir iliMWii i'l Imaltliy. Wliat wo umlrio 
'-t.uul liy licilth la tliat htatv vhirli allo^^., o' 
aoi'U' fxci'tioii ot lirain am! iiiii-c Ir Millmiit any 
I'aiuful sciisf of fa(i;.;n(‘; luit ouiiiy to tin; i om- 
[iIi'mI j of llir liuiuau Loily ami tla* vai viim rou- 

ilitioiis of health ami .-In'iioili, h j., iiiijiossililr to 
lay iloMti aii\ ti\eil rule ivliirU .-•liall ileLi'i'iiiuie 
the amount of work the average liealthv iimu 
'•im ilo. By atlenlioa to ruli'.-; ol liviiio aiih 
lialuts of liir, we [U'eaerve lualtll, ami hy Ueo|eet, 
wo forfeit it. 

Itoivi vor we look al lilo, two iaeta .stain! out in 
bold reliel -that we must work, ainl that we 
mU't rest ; tlm latter bem^ a .sort of stoioliou.so, 
.'U]ii)lyiuo 10 tin.’ former the |io\vor noressaryjor 
maiiit.diiiiio a coii.st.iiit eijuililinuiu It is an old 
saynio ilait ‘All work and im jilay makes .kn’k 
a dull boy.’ An entirely .sedintaiy life eaiiiml 
1)0 healthy lo" body and mind; and when the 
striioele lor e\i-i.ciU'o boeomos so se\'ere that 
iiien and women are unable to find any lei.siim 
moments for outdoor mu.seidar e.xereisr, the time 
has arrived for wars, famiiu's, and disea.ses to 
•sweeji oH" iua.s.ses, -so a.s to ri’mler the eomiietition 
le.ss keen 

It has been found that, for a healthy, sti-rmo 
adult, the amount ol vidiinlary force he is callable 
of, wiihoiit injury to health, in a day’s work 
equals thi'i'e hundred tons lilted oin tool,, 
Ain-ordiiio to Brolessiw B.irke.s, to preserve lieullli, 
a man should take an amount of e.verei.se equal 
to raisiiio om; huiidre.l iiinl titty tons oiu' foot ; 
01 ', ill other word.s, walk nim; mile.s d.iily at least 
Now, altlioneh w'e are more puided hy personal 
experience, still it will he found that those who 
niamtaiii itood health have carried out to a laipe 


exleiif the rule, laid diwii hy srieiitih' luell for 
lie.ilthy life. 

.Kreiiiy 'l'a\ lor savs • ‘ lOvi ry d.iy's lU'M’.ssity 
' rails for .i re])ai'atioii ot th.it jiorlioii whieh I'ealli 
i ted oil all nielli, when we lay iii his la]i ami .-h jit 
; ill Ids outer ihamhers. The very spirits of a man 
prey upon l.he dailv portion e! l.iead and lle.sh ; 
I and evei V nie.il ii a re.seue from one lie.itli, and 
; l.i\s up lor aimiher. .\ud while we think a 
i thouefil, We die, aiid the eloek stiikes, and reckons 
' ill unr jiorlmu of eternity. We lorm our words 
, with the hreath of our uo'I.rils ; we liave the le-s 
' to live upon for every word wc .sjicak.’ 

Every tlioiiplit which Ihishiis tliioiurli the iiiiinl, 
as well as e\crv miisciihir movement, is iiii exhi- 
bitioii of nerve loiie ; and the pri liter the Olierpy 
put loith liv any paitof tlie body, the liirper i.s 
the amount ol blood .supplied. This eiierpy i.s 
, derived liom two sources—the o\ypen we breathe, 
i and the food we e.it Whenever a muscle con- 
jtiaits, tlii'ee thiiips hiqipeii : (I) an iiiereasid 
I l.ilood-siqiply, (c) an increase of e.uhoiuc acid 
1 and other w.iste m.ilter.s, (d) an elevation of 

■ temperature, .oi that the pie,tier tin activity of 
oiir hodic' the l.irp'-r the amount of deleterious 
■siihstaiu'<'.s formed ; and it is to this healthy indiv- 
iiy iiml (li.iiipe th.it the li.vjipiuess of our live.s is 
111.Hilly due. 'Idle late i’rotessor lieorpe Wilson 
oi Kdiiiluiiph, when speiikiiip ol '>hiod-Mi,pj,^', 
sai.l lliat ‘tho-e woiidioiis eriimsoii b,n'l£iq,|]].i,d j'dr 
cells whiih n ivi'p.ite the arteries are iln; navi- 

I .md follow the rule of the African iVpt for tlie 
’sales are only ellei Led hy h.uter ; 1)H,|^ 

I to this rule one peeiiliar to lhem.seh li,li^<^ P’O' 

■ neither eivilised nor savapc.nian cares tiy 


iiaiiiely, (hat tin y pivc away new 
esi'liiiimo for old.’ 


a»iu and 
jonipany. 
,A8 which 


d'he cathoiiie m id e.seajies cliielly by ’^^urprisc, 
and the skin, both actinp mole viporoil.s. ^ith the 
muscular exprci.se than when al rest; an ,y|’.ei'nal 
been calciilati’d that if, in lying down, itnP 
insjiired he one voliuiie, in walking one mile i 
Inmr it w*il be increased d'h Yolnnie, in rid# 
to four volnnics, and in active e.vm'ise five 
a half vohiiiie.s, d’he skin acts as a kind 




Bai’cfcf'valve, for not only does it get rid of car¬ 
bonic acid by perBpirafion, but by evaporation it 
tends to keep down an undue terapernttire, by 
allowing tho heat, prodviced i>y mnscniar exercise, 
to escape. 

If coal is placed in the furnace of an engine 
and nil' freely admitted, it will burn when set 
alight; but if yon carefully shut off all access 
of air, there will be no flame, and therefore no 
force. Wliat .starts the action is oxtjften (ja.% of 
which thei* are two parts in every ten of air. 
Fresh air when admitted into the Inngs contains 
twenty-one per cent, of o.vygcn, and four parts 
in Um tbonsiind of carbonic acid. Expelled air 
contaiiM Drily thirteen per cent, of oxygen, and 
five hundred parts in ton thousand of carbonic 
acid ga.s. In our bodies we have the same 
pivjccss going on as is seen in tlie glowing furnace 
of an engine. Fuel in the sliape of fooil is con¬ 
veyed by the blood, and along with it is carried 
in the red corpiiHcles the life giving oxygen ; and 
in both eases the chief products of combustion 
are tlie same -water ami carbonic acid. 

The aqueous vapottr arising from the breath 
contains a minute i>roportioii of organic matter. 
That this is highly jioisonons has Ireeii prnve.d 
oxperiinentnlly by' Dr Hammond, who placed a 
srmill animal under a bell-glass well supplied 
with air and fi’en from the influence of carbonic 
acid gas; but in leas than an hour it died, 
poisoned by the emanations from its own Viody. 
It is this material that gives the peenliar close 
smell to confined spaces. It has been proved, 
that when air contains .«ix parts of carbonic, acid 
to ten tlionsaud there is sulKeient organic con¬ 
tamination to be extremely detrimental to health. 
It floats in the utmo.sphcre in the same manner 
ns motes move in a sunbeam, and finally, quietly 
settles down, if not swept away by free ventila¬ 
tion,into the upper depths of the air. 

Two thousand gallons of air unfit to .snpporl 
life, pass through onr lungs in twenty-fonr hours, 
and more tlian si.x ptirts of carbonic, acid in ten 
thousand is snllicient to catisc ill-healtli, and to 
prevent this result, ten thousand gallons or three 
thousand cubic feid of fresh air at least arc neces¬ 
sary every liour day and night; for without that, 
? b^nlthy condition of body cannot be niuin- 
"'h*s(; facts prove how requisite it i.s t,i 
t portion of our time in the open air; 
•right day when the sun is sailing like 
{allcon through a sapphire sky, we all 
electric thrill of life pervading every 
ory nerve, and every vein Ihrougliout 
le. being. Tlie soft air fans health into 
•ks, the woods are bathed in light, the 
ow; wo see tho rippling currents of the 
il we bear upward in the mellow blush 
tho lark carolling foitli his sweet and 
nymn. 

IS recorded of, the famous King Alfred that 
a devoted eight hours of the tw'euty-four to 
jour, eight to i-eut, and eight to ^ recreation; 
'Aid the division is < not* at all a bad one. The 
. ,,flowing table of Fwedlander shows how the 


twenty-four hours should bo divided from seven 
to fifteen years of age : 


Am'. 

nouns FOB 

KxorcUc, 

Work. 

Leisure. 

Sleep. 

7 

8 

2 

4 

9 or 10 

8 

8 

2 

4 

9 or 10 

9 

8 

3 

4 

9 

10 

8 

4 

4 

8 

11 

7 

r> 

4 

8 

12 

fi 

6 

4 

8 

IM 

r> 

7 

4 

8 

14 

5 

8 

4 

7 

l.C) 

4 

9 

4 

7 


The youngest infants require -siiiiUght and open 
air, mid as soon as they can ciawl about they 
sliould be encouraged to do so, tluns stretcliing 
tlieir limbs and co-ordinating their iniiseiilar 
mtivenieiits. T'hc reason they imlnlgc in so nnicli 
sleep is because in infancy the gfowtli of the 
brain is nio.-t rajiid. In cliildliood tliere is great 
muscular activity and constant use of the sense.s 
anil these parts stand in need of a large amount 
of repose, rnberty is the age for exercise, and 
as then the body is most rapidly growing, the 
evil of unilateral employment ot muscles is very 
baneful. Silting over-long in a sloiieliing atti¬ 
tude will tend to contract the chc'-t, as conveying 
cumbersome weights over the back,will disfigure 
the normal sjiinal curves ; standing too much on 
one leg, or a pocketful of articles on One side of 
the dress, will [U’odiice spinal curvature. Lawn- 
tcmiis, cricket, rowing, bicycling, .skating, riding 
and everything wdiich bring.s into play cvei'y 
muscle is essential. Erectncs.s, firmness and 
good balance of mind and body, testify to a man 
ns to a racehorse or greylionnd, and an (•xporienced 
eye recogni.ses at a glance the p.arlicular build of 
man likely to excel in particular exercises. One 
great ini'take in recreation is the making of great 
streriglli iii one set of nnisilcs, instead of good 
general health, the objei t aimed at. Onr grand 
aim should be tlie culture of all onr powers, so as 
to enable ns to {i.a.ss llirotigh life witliont pain, 
without ilisi'use, and to preserve it o.s long as 
possible. 

Fatigue is due to temporary c-xliatistion, general 
or local, and by it we become aw.are tliat we have 
worked )iard enough ; but by gradually increas¬ 
ing tlic woik done by any group of muscles they 
develop in bulk and are adapted to tlie extra 
work. The limit of .size is, however, soon readied, 
and if the exercise is too great the iiiusclos cease 
growing and a process of degeneration sets in. 
On the ither hand, idleness will, tlirough disuse, 
lead to a like result ; but it would not be a 
ditficult task to prove that overwork does leics 
barm than umlcrw ork, ami it hcbove.s every one 
so to use tiudf p»ower.s, wluitei'er they )uay_ be, 
that in after-yeuis tlicy cannot look buck in bitter 
reflection on a life half wasted. To renew the 
vigour of wearied muscles we require a sufficient 
blood-supply, and this, as a rule, cun Iw best 
obtained not only by rest, but also by cxerci.sing 
the mu.scles of another part of the body. But 
what is one man’s work is another man’s play; to 
brain-workers, physical exertion is a recreation ; 
to him who has worked hard at manual labour, a 
book and a quiet pipe is rest. 

It fs absolutely essential for the health and 
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happiness of every one that they shouhl have 
■ceitiiin intervals of rest from their work ; and by 
rest we do not sihiply mean sleop, but whatever 
gives pleasure and promotes health. Change of 
employment, when innocent in itself and in its 
tendencies, fulfils these objects ; and the sports 
■of the field are Ihe best of all, in that they are 
enjoyed in the open air, in daylight, and demand, 
as a rule, early rising. But whatever exercise is 
taken it shonhl be graduated and systematic, not 
violent and siulden, and neglect of these pre¬ 
cautions often causes more misebief than no 
exercise at all. 

Sleep ensures rest in its highest degree, and 
rest is necessary for repair, as all action, whether 
of mind or body, invidves destruetion, anti with¬ 
out sleep and test <lestruction wotild proceed so 
much more rapidly tlian repair that our powers 
wonhl soon fail altogether, as it is probable that 
iniisciiliir ami mental fatigue arc due to tlie waste 
having outrun repair. Even plants are said to 
sleep, and they certainly undergo ch.angcs which 
suggest a waking ami sleeping comliliou. At 
evening flowers close and biuls fold up, not to 
open until morning. The intensity of sleep 
roache> its maximum ilepth within the lir.st hour 
ami then it diiuini.slies at fir.st rapidly, and after¬ 
wards slowly. ‘At the end of an hour and » half, 
it falls one-fourth ; at the end of two hcArs, to 
one-eighth of its maxiinnm intensity ; andfflicnce 
onwards" it <liniiiiislius with gradiud diniini.sli- 
ing decrements.’ Dilferent coii-^titutions retpiire 
dilferent amounts of sleu]); but to sleep easily, 
sonmlly, and awake refreshed, is rightly con¬ 
sidered a sign of good health. Wordsworth well 
observes, 

Witlioiit thee, wliat is all the moniiiig’s wealth ? 

Come, hlessed barrier hetwei'ii day ami day, 

J^ear uiotbor of fresh thoughts and joyous health. 

Too much, however, ilulls the intellei t and 
weakens the reciiperalive faculties; whilst too 
little iirevents the repair of the nervous system. 
John Wesley says that any one can discover how 
much sloe[i he really reqnire.s by rising half an 
hour earlier every morning until he linds lie no 
longer lies awake on going to bed, or awakes 
until it is time for him to get up. Six to eight 
hours appear ample for healthy adults, with nine 
hours every seventh day ; and it must not be for¬ 
gotten that mental over-fatigue is to be got rid 
of by bodily exercise in the open air, as this 
directs the blood from the bead to the muw les. 
A mail engaged in intelleetual work can rest his 
brain during the day by turning to some other 
pnrsnit, ami does not therefore retpiire an in¬ 
creased amount of sleep j but one occupied in 
physiiVil labour must proportion his sleep to the 
amount of daily strain imposed on his muscular 
system. 

fiitense study drives away slumber ; prolonged, 
muscular toil makes it impossible to keep the 
eyes open. The rcsiilt in the one case is due to 
the circulation in the brain becoming more active 
with mental effort; and in the other to the in¬ 
creased blood-sunply to the muscles producing a 
comparatively bloodless conllition of the brain ; 
and this latter .state is supposed to be always 
"present during sleep. When people get into the 
nubit of sitting up, it is no easy matter to»break 
them of it; and if they go to bed late they 
wnot rise early. It is said by the country 


people that one hour's sleep before midnight Is 
worth more than two after ; but os a matter bf 
fact it is useless going to bed early and rising 
with the sun if the time bo not well emploved 
after getting up. The great thing to remember 
Ls that health is the most valuable of all eaitbly 
possessions and without it the rest are worth 
uolhing. 

In com-lusiou we may remark that although 
dirt is deflued to be only ‘ matter in the wrong 
place,’ we must rcinenilier that ‘ cleanliness is 
next to godliness,’ and be prepared with soap and 
water to wage a vigorous war against the enemy. 

D IT M A R K S Q ’S J) A U O 11 T E K 

Bv Quant Autn. Arrffou ov ‘ In Ael. Shadku,’ 

‘Tnrs MfiuTAL Cofr.,’ t:ti\ 

CHAPTER V1I.~AT THE BXITBD SERVICE. 

Whun (ienoral Maitland ivinmed a week later 
from the Mf’dropoh', Hotel to High Ash, PetluTton, 
it was with conscious rectitude and llie sense of 
.1 duty performed that he remarked to his wife : 

‘ Wi'll, Maria, 1 went to the club, and I’ve, found 
out all about that jiainter fellow.’ 

A.s a inaUer ot fact, indeed, it was with no 
small persistence, that that gallant soldier had 
prosecuted his impurie.s in London town into 
the Innnell pt'digree. 

In tlie stnokiug-rooni of the Senior United 
Service Olub, a few days after hi.s arrival in town, 
he hail chanced (o light Upon Sir Austen Liunell, 
the, supposed cou.sin of tlieir Algerian awpmint- 
ance. Sir Austen, a cold and reserved man, was 
very full at the moment of his pre^saratioms for 
going io hTg.tpf- to join (Jordon at Khaitoiini by 
special invitation. Those were, the days of the 
forlorn hope, w'hile communications up the Nile 
were yet clear, before the Mahdi’s troops bad 
begun to invest the doomed city ; and Sir Austen 
had obtained leave*, he said, to accept a call from 
(Jordon himself to form one of Ins .staff in the 
e.apitjil of the threatened but still nncompiered 
Soudan. This was tiie very inonient for imiiiir- 
ing, clearly. General Maitland fasUmexl himself 
upon Sir Austen witli avidity, and listen'ed 
patiently to all Ins details of the outfit he ought 
to take for the I'lijier Mile journey, and of the 
relative advantage.s of the rival routes viii Assouan 
or Snakiin (o the heart of Africa. At last,'Hir 
Austen paused a little, in his luirrative; 

General, thinking an appropriate. 

I now arrived, managed to remark 
tlie wav, Linnell, ■we’ve a namesa!fl'l“iT®j^> 
slopping diwn at Betherton just at 
A\’onder whether ho and yon are any reU^L^" 

Sir liriiw frat.ber(‘d aliirbjc^ve.wiwjfi 


Sir Austen’s brow gathered sligW^^*®i 
painter fellow?’ he asked with a cont~Wl7£.l3 
intonation. 

‘ Well, he cerfainly paiute,’the General^^^^Scj 
with some faint umlercurrent of 
tone, for he didn’t quite care to hear 
son-in-law of the \faitland8 of High 
cavalierly^ described ; ‘ but I’m not sure 
he’s a regular artist or only an amateur. I tniU^vl 
he paints lor amusement chidly. He seems #(■'; 
be coiny. Ho you know anything of him ?’ ' 

‘ 1 ’ve heard of him,’ Sir Austen replied curt\^^ 
perusing the ceiling. , j 

‘His name’s Austen Linael^too, by the ‘i 
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[F«b 7. IWl. 


the General vront on with hlaiul sngigeHtivtnicws. Yankee cousin of his,’ h(i said Avith his oilv 

‘Cliarles Austen Linncll, he calk himself. He K'’s^'py —for the Admiral is the liccnsei,! 

must Iwilong to yoiir family ,.4 fancy.’ Uiltic-monger of the Senior United Service. 

Sir Austen raised his shdnhlcfs'almost imper- ‘Well, if you care to hear it, 1 djnovv that st<»rv 
ceptihly. ‘A’ Stuarts an*, na sih to the. king,’ he well from heginning to end. Seen it all through 

ansAvered oracularly, with the air of a man Avho from the day it was launched. Met my (3d 

desires to clos(', oirhaud, an unscasonahhi discus- .shipmate, tlui painter fellow’s father, in Boston 
sion.' And he ta])pf!d the. UMe as he .spoke with long ago, avIicu T was cruising alsnit on the. North 
miR imTiati(int forefinger. American station, and gave him a lift once to 

But tieiKU'al Maitland, once fairly on the scent, Halifax in the old wocalcn JMlerophoii, the one 
was not thus to he lightly put down. Ue kept that was broken u]» after Bosanquet’s haul-down,, 
his ]ioint Well in view, and he nuant to make for you ivcollecl., wlieu 1 got iiiy ]>romoliou. Knew 
it With soldierly lustini’l in suite of all ohstaeles. all his ])eoj)le in llntland, loo, from tlie time I 
‘The man has money,’ he said, eyeing Sic Austen was a hahy ; and the lady as well : dear me, dear 
(sloBjaml slmrii. ‘He’s a gentleman, you know, me, .she vnn a clever one. Best liaud at a jiage 
.and V(ivy well (sliuiati'd. He was at Glirist or a .saucy chaiuhormaid I ever saw in my horn 
Church, 1 imagine, and he travels ill Africa.’ day.s ; au'd as full of cunuiiig as Canton is of 

‘ r daresay he has moiu'y,’ Sir Austi'ii n-torU'd Chiimiftcii.’ 

Avitli a certain sItoav of unwonted jieiulaiui', ‘'J’heu they are related?’ the General asked 
taking up a cojiy of‘Vanity Fair’from the table, caution,sly. 

and jiretendiiig to he vastly interested m the ‘Belated! Who? liiimell and the painfew? 
cartoon. ‘And I dari'say he travels in Africa j My dear sir, 1 believe j’ou. First-cousins, that's 
also. A great many fellows have money iiowa- j all : (wu brother's sons ; and unless Sir Austen 
days. Some of them make it out of cats’-misit : lia,s a bov of bis own before be dies, you take my 
sausages. For m> own part, I tliink a soil of! word for it, that lame painter man’s the heir to 
gmitlemauly iiidigeneu i.s more of .a credential to j tlie b}iidnel( v.’ 

good society at the present day than any aiiKumt | ‘ Von don’t KKaii to say ,so !’ the General cried, 

of mjacconntable money. 1 know I eau never j snrja i.-M-d 

raise any ca.sh niy.self, however iiine.h [ want it.! ‘\es, 1 do, fhongli That’s it. Yon may tak(^ 
Land in Rutlanda drug in the market, to be ! my word for it. Very feiv people nowadays 
had for Hie asking. If your friend wants to rent I know anvllnng about the siovy --blown over, long 
an aneestral estate, now, on easy terms, on the ! ago, as tilings do tilow ovt'c; and Linnell himself 
strength (if a singular coincidence in onr l!]in.s-| .Sir Austen, I mean—won’t lor a moineiit so 
tian and snnianies, I shall be happy to meet him 1 much as tiekiiowledge the relationship. li’.s not 
through my agent any day with a most e(|uitable i in the I'eerage., Liniiell don't allow it to be ])nt 
arrangement for taking Tfiorpe Afaiior. If he ! in—be ihselaims the eonneelion • ami the lame 
chosi' to live in the house while I’m away ini fellow’s a sight too proud and too qm.volie to 
Africa (wheni those coiifoumhsl Jeivs can’t get I meddle with the family dirU lunm. He doesn’t 
at iiK' anyhow), he might make a great deal of ' want to have the whole bundle dragged to liglil, 
social capital in ibc roniity out of llie double- iiiid ,Sir Ansieii blackguarding liis fatlie.r and 
liarrelled resemblanee, and |)erhap.s marry into iiuitber in every house m all London. But if 
some gorsl fnmilv, which I .suiqiiwe is lh(‘ height ever >Sjr Aiislen dies, you mark my words, ilie 
of the fellow’s ambition.’ Ami Sir An.sten, laying ! painter fellow ’ll eome into Thoiqic Manor as sure 
down the paiH-r once more, and pnlling away I ae my naiue’s .lolm Antony Rolf, sir. It’s 
most vigorously at. Ins cigsy, stiude off nifli long | strictly entailed : jiroperty folh)W.s the liaroiietey 
strides, and witlioiit fiirl.lier (‘Xplanatioii voncli 1 in tail male. lanneU’.s done his very best to 
safed, to the seenre retreat of the club billiard - ! break the entail, to iiiy eertiuii knowledge, in 
room. j Older to cul off Ibis Yankee cousin : lint it’s no 

Hfs reticence roused General Maitlalld’^ cnri-igo; the Jaw can’t manage it. Tlie lame man’ll 
osity to almost boiling-point. ‘A’Stuarts arc na j follow him as master at. Thorpe to a dead cer- 
stb to the king,’Sir Austen had .said ; but he had I taint v, iiiile.ss Lady Linnell presiuils him witli 
iievj^ explicitly denied the rela1ionshi]> Who an heir to the title, beforehand-which i.sn’t 
“’ds painter Linnell really be, tlien; and likely, se, iiig that they’ve been over five years 
the putaliA'e head of his hou.se sjieak married.' 

a mixture of dislike and envy ‘ But why does Liiiiudl object to acknowledging 
su])jK)S(»d fortum* ? The General was him ?’ the General asked curiously, 

Je looked around him witli a comical ‘IV ell. it’s a precious long story,’the old sailor 

,' 1 ' de.ipair, and roped his gray moustache ainswered, button-holing his AVilling liste.ner with 
■nd left in sore, pcqilexify. great ,|oy—a willing listener Avas a god.send to 

^azed i-onnd the room, airing his doubts the AcUniral : ‘but I’ll tell yon all about it in 
is eyes clianml to fall njioii old Aihniral 'st.rict contideiice, as I know the, ins and outs of 
•id on a divan in the far corner, and the aa'IioIca (|n(‘stiou from the very beginning. It 
ip from liis perusal of the ‘riceadilly seems Sir Austen Linnell the elder—you reinem- 
Avith a curious tAA'iukle ahont his small her liim—the thin old fellow Avitli tlie cracked 
s'-eye«. Gencml Maitland nodded a cursoiy voice Avho was once in tlie F. 0,, worse luck, and 
guitioii; and the Admiral, laying doAvn Ids got n.s into that jwecioiis nasly mess with the 
.»per nothing loth, in tju; midst of a Ijrilliant and Siamese about the Bangkok bombardment—^Avell, 
ehement leader on the. snpiueness of the service that Sir Austen, the. present man’s father, had 
and the AAdckediiesa ofnlie Administration, Ai'addk-d a brother Charles, a harum-scanun creature With 
p'^ross the room on his >f>hnrt fat legs sIoaa'Ij to a handsome face and a Avild eye, who was a 
I meet him. ‘Yoii^efe asking Linnell about tliat mcssinate. of mine ns iiiidshipmah on board tlie 
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CodSutfice. The Cockatrice one time was stationed notliing at all to do with, Ibis nresent UistA)ry. 
at Plymouth, and there wo all fell in with an Alarat three nionths after th«tt Imtj’ wak iKim, 
awfully piH‘tty dancing-girl, one Sally Withers however, what slnnild hapjien but a party of 
her real name was, 1 he.lieve, in private circles; strolling players <;onjj,‘.s round to Melliiuy, where 
but they willed her at the theatre, if you please, Charlie Tiappcniwl 1;0 be stopping at the time 
Miss violet Fitzgerald. So what must Charlie with his pajwi-in-law, the Itean, and accepting 
Linnell and this girl Sally do, by George, but hosj»itality fnmi his reveml and rigid reverend 
get very thick indeed with one another; so friend, the Bishop. Well, the Beau, wlio W'as 
thick at last that there was a jolly row over a gocxl sort of laxly in his way, was all for,con¬ 
it, and Sir Austen the eldest, wdio Wiis then verting the actora and artre^^es ; so he invitixl 
living—not the. F. O. man, you understand, hut them in the Inni]) from their penny gaff to a 
his lather again, the Peninsular hero, wlio died nn.'eting at the Deanery, Charles Ijimv-'ll, Ks<juiru, 
afterwards of the cholera in India—eame down the cmiuenfi)hilaiithro])ist, to deliver a nice little 
to Plvmouth and hrok<; the whole thing com- fatherly address to lliem. Charlie made them 

pletefy u]). He carried otf Charlie in disgiaei- a most affecting sjurch, and everything went i»l( 

to town, dismissed Miss Sally Violet. Fitzgerald as well as could he exjiectcd till the very last 
to her oWn i>rofession, S))irited her away wdli moment; when, just as they’d liuislied their 
her trou]ie to Australia, and made jxxir ('harlie weak tea and ]x‘uny hiins, and Charlie, was 
resign Ins comnnssioii, which he was }i(»rnutted moving away witli great dignity from the chair, 
to do at hcadfjuartcrs on easy terms, to prevent whirl) he’d filled .so heaulifiilly, w'hat should 

Some scandal ahoiit. a forged leave of ahsence happen, hut a hohl good-looking player W'oman, 

■or something from the Port Adiiimd.’ whom li<' hadn’t noticed in a dark corner, gave 

‘ Hut then this man Linneli the ]).aiuter him a dig in the ribs, and called out to him in 

isn’t’- a line hroad Irish hrogue ■ .she’d played some 

‘.Inst yon wait and hear. That ain’t hy any Irish ]>art wdiim Charlie wa.s stationed on the, 
aneans tlie end of the story. An old sailor iinrst Cockatrice at Plymouth —“ Och, Charlie, ohone, 
laki* his own time to .spin Ids yarn.--Well, sure an’ it’s yourselt’s tlii' lioarv old hyiioerite ! 
■Cliarlie, lie .settled down to a resjx-ctahle life Don’t ye know me, Ihiii, for your wedded wife, 
111 town, and was jiitrliforked hy lii.s father info Mistliress Jjinnell, me darliii’, fre.sh hack from 
.a jolly good herth in the backstairs of the War Australia?” And true enough that’.s just what 
Office, and grew religious, and lor.swore the she was, as it lunied out. afterwards : tor Charlie’d 
.theatre, and took to getting ii]) jieiiiiy rcading.s, iiiarried Miss Sally Violet ijuite regularly at 
.Old altogether astonished lus friends and ac<|uanil- Plymouth half-a-dozen yeans hel’oru.’ 
aiices hy developing into a most (‘Xeinplarv ‘ What, higamy !’ the General cried in almost 
member of society. Quite an evolution, a.s folks mote siirpri.se,, 

say nowaday.s. Some of us had mir doiilits about ‘All, higamy, ii you choose to put an ugly 
the change, of course, wlio’d kiioMii Charlie in jiaiii<‘ to it. lliat’s just ulxmt the long and 

the noisy old days on hoard the Corhatricc: hut short of it. But anyhow, there was a regnUir 

bless your heart, we said notliiug: we waited- hurst-iip that verv i-vening. In twenty-four 
to see what’lid he the end of it all. In time, hours Cliarlie had disajiix'ared; the omiuent 
if you please, Master Cliarlie announces, to our jilnlaiithroiiic gentleman had ceased to exist,, 

g-reat siirjiri.se, he’s going to he married ; to a Miss Sally \'ioiel, who im.v a clever one, and 

.second-cousin of his, twice removed, the daiigliter no mistake, and as handsome a woman as ever 
of a Dean, too, an e.xcelleiit match, down at 1 .set eyes upon, bar none, had got him straiglit 
Melbury (.’athedral. So in due course tlie mar- under her jiretty’little tliuiuh again : he was just 
riage comes off, the Dean officiating, and every- fascinated, clean taken hy suiprise ; and next 
body goes into rajilures over the hi-ide, and says we<‘k, it wa.s all about over every club in London 
how wonderfully Charlie has (piieted ilowii, and that Charlie, Linnell had eloped with her from 
what an excellent man lay hid so long under Liverpixil for siuiiewhere in America, and the 
his brass hiittous and his midshipman’s uniform. Dean’s daughter was once, more a spinster.’ 

It was “West African Mission Meeting; Charles ‘Wliat a painful .suiprise!’ the General said, 
Linnell, E.squiri, will take the chair at eight constiainedly. 

precisely.” It was “Melbury Boup Kitclien ; ‘Painful? Voumay say so. Poor Mrs Ltjnnell 
Cliarle.s Linnell, Esijuire, Ten Guineas.” It. was the Second, the Dean’s daughter, 

“ Loamsliire Auxiliary, Charles Linuell, Esquire, her wretched little black eyes oiteqallied 
PrcBuleiit and IVeasiirer.” You never in your family stuck hy her like hrick.s, I 
life saw such a smooth-faced, eleau-shaveu, philau- Austeii the ildest declared he’d ncyd’';' 
thnqiic, methodistical, inealy-rnouthed giuitleinan. ledge Mr,s Linnell the F'lrst as oneC ‘'‘-y,I'iVy';; 
He was the very moral of a blameless ratejiayer. and he left what he could to Mrs 
But under it all, he w^as always Charlie.’ Second and her poor little lialw, 

‘And the, painter, 1 suppose, is a son of this Nortliumherland. Meanwhile, Charlie 
mail’s and the Dean’s daughter?’ Genera] Maitland on liis own hook to Boston, you see,JaSsJj^‘y 
interposed, anxious to get at the pith of the long- thousand jxitiiuls, saved from the 
winded story. waistcoat pocket, unable to come 

‘Don’t you believe it,’ the Admiral answered again of course as long as he lived, 

energetically, with a small fat wink. ‘The Dean should ^wosecute him for Viigamy ; 

Dean’s daughter had one nice little hoy% to he that clever little wife of his, the oally 
sure, whom the present Sir Austen still ackriow- creature, ready to make his fortune for him 
ledges as a sort of cousin : hut that’s neither again in America. She hadn’t been there bnfe 
here nor there, 1 tell you: he’s a parson in year and a day, a.s the old song sax's, when tlM, 

Northumberland now, tlie Dean’s grandson, and new' jiainter baby appears upon the scene, 
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\ieii to tko launolis oi Tliorpe Manor, to marry any^ce girl anywhere, I expect he 'd 
Well, clever little Mrs Sally Yiolet, she says, turn ont much like all the rest of us.’ 
says she to Charlie; “Charlie, my hoy,” says ‘Eii, what’s tliatf tlie Aduiiral cried sljmply, 
she, “you must make money for the precious, ])eeriijg f)ut of his fat little hlack eyes like a 
bahy.”—“Howl” says Charlie.—“A pill,” says wide-awake hedgehog. ‘Many a nice girl? Ah, 
Sally.—“But what the dickens do 1 know about yes, 1 daresay—if any nice girl can only manage 
pjjls, my dear?” says Charlie, liabbergsistol. ~ to catch him. But the man’s as full of fads and 
“What’s that got to do with tlie miestion, faueiiis as a school-girl. Suspicious, susjiicioue, 
stupid?” says Siarji Mrs Sally. “Advertise, .su.sj)ieious of everyljody. Thinks people^ look 
advertise, advertise., is the motto! Nothing can down upon him ))eeaiise he’s lame, 'rhinks 
be done in this world witlumt advertisemi-nts.” they look down ujjon him because his mother 
So she took Charlie’s live thousand into her was only a ballet-girl. Thinks they look down 
own hands' and .idvertised like winking, all upon him because his father ran away to America, 
over the shojj, till you couldn’t go u]> the White I'liinks iliev look down uixm him beiausi- the 
Mountain I’eak without seeing in h tter.s as big Linnclls of ’I'lioipe Manor won’t acknowledge 
IW yourself on every rock, “ Tse liinneH’.- Install- him. Thinks they look down upon him because 
taneems Lion Liver Pills.” I'odopbyllin and bis money was made out of pills. Thinks they 
rhubarl.i did all t.lu rest, and (diarlie died a look down ujion him for what be is and for 
mild sort of a millionaire at last in a lii<g bouse what ]#■ isn’t, for wbat tbe\ tbiiik him and 
in Beacon Street, Boston. Tins fellow with tlie what tliey don’t lliink liiiii. And all the time, 
game leg inherited the lot--the ballet-girl having mind you, know.s Ids own ivorth, and doesn’t 
predeceased him in the odour ol .sanetily-- but mean to be, caugbt fur notliiiig. lias as keen 
1 understand he made over a moiety of tin' an ule.i of the value of his money, as perfeet 
fortune to his hulf-broVlier, the jiar.son in Nortli- a si-nse of hoiv niueh the ivorhl runs after .-.even 
umherlaiid, Mr Dean’s grandson. lie said his thousand a year, and as good a notion of his 
father’s .son wa.s Ins father’s smi, acknowledged own iiosition a' heir-juesunijitive to an old 
or unacknowledged. And lie for his part would Knglish haroiielry, as aii\ other man in the 
never do another the eriiel wrong wliich tlie three, kingdoms. Put the Linnells weie always 
re.st of the world wcaild lie gWl enough to do iinaccouiilabh- jieujile—most odxl mixtures: and 


to him.self it they hud the oppovtiinitv.’ 


even (tli.irlie, in spite of his high iink.s amP 


‘I’liat was honourable of him, at aiiyrate,’ his Ifaiefaced liy|iorrisy, was clnick-full ol all 


the Cene.val said drvlx'. 


.sorts ol high-flown notions, tor all that. 


‘ llonouinhle, of iiim? "Well, yes, 1 grant ,\oii say lie loved the hallel-girl riglii through, like 

that; honourable, of course, hut confouiKledly a perfect fool, atid wa.s only persuaded to marrv 

(int.iiotic. The fellow''s all hill of this,seiit.iirieiital the Dean’s daughter at last by his father swearing 
nonsense, though. lie won’t lay elaiin to the she was <lead and luiried long ago at PI,\ month. 

he.ir.shi)i to the haroiietey in the Peerage, it seems, When I im t him at Boston, years after, in the 

because the other son s well known in Kngland, liver pill husines.--, there he w.is, hilling ami 
ami lie w'on’t brand liis own h.ilf-hrotlier W'iih cooing with Mish Sally V'lolet a.s tondlv a.s ever, 


bastardy, he says, whatever comes of it. 


ami as iiiadlv devofevl to tins lame bov ol tluir- 


own hulf-brothei, liy tlie way, the. parson in as if his.mother had been .i duchess’s daiiglitei. 
NurthiuiPierland, though tie owes his fortune And later in the day, wla-n Ueiieral Maillaiul 
to him, liates him like jioison, and would braml lunl retired to bis own loom at tlie Melrojiele, 
him with bastanly or anything ehse as soon as the Admir.il wa.s I'allon-lu'liiig i-verv other llag- 
look at him. And then he’s got ridiculous ideas ottieer in the whole club, ami remaiking, with 
about his money generally: doesn’t fee] sure his little pig.-’-eye-s a.s wide ojaui as the lids 
the paternal ])ills ever divl any good in the would jiei mil: ‘Isay, So-and-so, Iriye you heard 
world to an,V body to speak of, though I believe the latest tiling out in .society t Alaitland’s girl’s 
they’re harmless, quite harmless, ami 1 used trying to catch that Yanke,vi artist fellow, Liuiiell’s 
to tiike them my.self for years on the North coiwiii !’ 

American .SUilion, where one. needs .such tilings __ 

in‘the hot sea.son. But this young fellow has | 

doubts as to their ettieaey alter all, it .seem.s, ami ; Til K NICAKACl A CA.kAL. 


‘iv'c about the way his money was made . t,, Pcpoit of the oflirial iionidatui' 

s it lu trust lor liumaiiilv, or some .. „ si , i (i.. ., i: i i •, 

■Alutiu- new-fangled non.;ui.se, and Company, publrdied i 

to earn his living honestly if he could »' ‘he total amount expended 

ili t'XortioTis, (Mmilii; scut liiin ovor ^0' com])iiuy was filty-two aiui a liall iniiliuuii 
ejatevl at Oxfoixl (though of course lie sterling. For this there is now practically 
Bniw himself), as he wouitcd to make an nothing to sliow but a few rows ol tenantle.S.s 
.ffutleman of him. He .spends the best buildings at I’uiiama, disiauiitled machinery, 
'« fortune in ebarity, 1 believe, eneourag- grass-grown cuttings, broken vebicles, and a full 
the thinks should be encouraged, aud cemetery. 'Wiiat bus been the cost iu luimuu 
^off everybody who sutl'ered iu any. life of M. de Lessejis’ rash enterpri.se has not yet 
lover reniotelv by his fatlier’.s doings, been estimated ; but the extent of the peeuiiiary 


lover remotely by his fatlier’.s doings, been estimated ; but the extent ol the peeuinary 
.oisie quixotic, in fuel, (]uite quixotic.’ loss involved in it may be inferred Irom the fact 

-gp^lie thinks it’s right,’ the General said that the liipiidator values the assets of the coiu- 
iifwly --for he belinyed in duty, like an old- pany at only six hundred aud forty thousanil 


<Sihion<M soldier, and was not asliamlid to deal pounds! 
moral platitudes, ‘he pnglit to stick to it.— In the meantime, then, it ui«y be assumed that 

IKlBilt,’,h*i added, after a short paiisi', ‘if he wore the iirojeet of a waterway across the Isthmus of 
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Panania must be abandoned, since M. de liCsseps 
has demonstrated, if not the mechanical impos¬ 
sibility, at least the financial impracticability of 
tl»e route. . But that does not mean that all idea 
of uniting the Atlantic with the Pacific by a 
navigable channel must be abandoned. On tlie 
contrary, the Americans, who always regarded 
the French scheme with doubt and .suspicioig 
and who prophesied disaster when all seeme(l 
pros])cring, have been only the more incited by 
the failure of the Panama .scheme to ptish on with 
iheir Nicaragua scheme ; and it is this last which 
v'e now propose to explain. 

Of course it is well known that for several 
centuries the idea has been enteitained of a 
waterway across Central America, and among the 
many jdans put forward from lime to time, two 
I'outes liave divided tlie favour of both geogra¬ 
phers and engineers. The one, by way of the 
Isthmus of Panama, was attractive because there 
the dividing neck of laud is at its narrowest 'riie 
otlK'i', by w-ay of the river San .liiaii and Lake 
Nicaragua, has been apjuoved because it olfers 
fewer j>liy.sical obstacles, and bus the advantage of 
a natural waterway for a considerable portion ol 
the distance. As early as l.'ibO, a Portuguese 
navigator, Antonio (Jalvao, set forth some of 
the advantages of the Nicaragua route; but 
nothing was done for three centuries, in 18:25, 
the republic of Nicaragua made overtures to the 
Unite<t States to co-operate in the coiisiructioii 
ol a cuiial ; and Iroiii lime to time since then, the 
attention of the (Jovernnient and people of the 
United States has been directed to the selicme, 
o.speeially since the opening ii|i of tVilifornia and 
the I’acifie States has eiigdiasised the need of a 
water-idiannel acros.s America. 

Without going into tlie history of the project ^ 
and the negotiations attending the scheiue, we 
may say that when (icaeral Crant was President 
he took it up with interest; lyid alter he lelt 
ollice. he devoted his energies to get it carried 
through. General Grant was not succe.ssfui, 
except in getting a luuuber of surveys iiiude ; 
but the more M. de Le&.seps went on spending 
niuucy at I’anania, tlie more did the eyes of the 
North Americans tui'li to Nic.ir.agua. I’lnalli 
was formed the Nicaragua Canal Coiistnictiou 
Company, wh'cli has now begun work. 

WJiat may be called the initial movement in 
this new enterpri e was the expedition wliich left 
New York on the 25th of May 1889, and arrived 
on the 3d of tiic following month at San Juan 
del Norte, op Greytown, where is to be the 
Atlantic entrance of the (huial. Here the party 
lauded on a sandy uninhabited coast, without 
liarhour or shelter and witli no communication 
with the outer xvorld—two weeks’ travel from the 
nearest telegraph station, and two thousand miles 
from the base of supplies. Here they began at 
once to run uj) a temporary town, witli stores,*| 
and then to erect a telegrujih in connection with 
the nearest station. Parties were then pushed 
forward into the foivst to form camps and make 
roads for the transport of material and .supplies 
along the projrosed route of the Canal; and by 
the mouth of October following, the preliminary 
organisation was complete, and the work of con¬ 
struction was begun. 

First of all, the Bay of Greytown had to he 
fumed into a harbour, fur ships had to anchor 


two mite off tlw shore, and it w’as both expensive 
and dangerous to land heavy machinery on the 
beaeli by small boats. A bieali water was at once 
begun, and under it-s shelter diedgers were put to 
M'ork to deeiMJU the channel to the inner bay; 
and by the time these lines are in ])rint, it is 
expected that vessels drawing t'venty feet of 
water will be able to pass safely inside and dis¬ 
charge alongsiile the wharfs of the company. 

In the lueantiiue, permanent quarters for the 
engineers and stuff have been crcctqd, witli all 
the needful storehouses, hospitals, and jiublic 
buildings. Material has been imported for the 
con.stnu tioii of an aqueduct thirteen miles long, 
to supply Gieytown and the neighbouring works 
with water. Some two miles of railway-and 
.seventy iiiilc.s of telegraph have been ci'octetL 
Steam excavators have been put up and set to 
work ; and several miles of the route by the 
Canal have been (dcai'ed and made ready for 
dredging. For the rest, tlie rivers have been 
made navigable for sm.tll craft to facilitate the 
transport of jilanl and machinery, which is eoii- 
stantly andving, and is being distributed along 
the route and set to work withoui delay. Ill an 
incredibly sliort time, a great enterprise, of wliich 
peo])le in Kurope seem to kno« little or notliiiig, 
has been got under-weigh, and is being actively 
prosecuted. 

Mr A. G. Menocal is the chief engineer of the 
Nicaragua Canal Construction Comjiany, and to 
his several surve}'’s and Uc'|)orls we are indebted 
for particulars of the scheme. Mi' Meuocal’s 
investigations extended, with intervals, from 1872 
to 1880, and involveil the examination of eight 
ililfereiit ruule.s between Lake Nicaragua and lb« 
I’acific, ns well us of comjietiUve plans on the 
Atlantic, side. 

In brief, it may be said lliat Lake Nicaragua, 
which is sonic one hundred and ten feet above the 
.sen, is taken lus the sninrnit-level of the Canal; 
but in 1880 Mr Menocal was led to considerably 
alter the location of the line oi igiiially fixed on 
liy Colonel Childs and others who hjid preceded 
him in the work of survey. He shcceeded in 
taking out some of tlie curves and shortening the 
Icngtli of the Canal, wdiile also decreasing the 
amount of excavation to bo done according to 
loriuer estimates. But befoi’o the company sent 
out material to liegin the work of construction, 
there was yet aiiotlier detailed survey, with the 
object of eliminating all doubtful elements, and 
arriving at eu accurate estimate of the cliaran^r, 
amount,, and cost of all the work 
the comidetion of a canal adapted for the 
gatioii of the largest ve8.sels atloat, 


maximum probable traffic.. 

All these precautions, and the 
ceeditigs generally, show tlie American 
ih agreeable contrast to the rash eiithusik^»‘‘«i^|ffi 
uncalciilatiug optimism of the French ' 

It is not Bciitiiiieiit and lottery-prix^jlf 
incited and kee]) alive the American ebihti 
but the true coiiimerciil spirit allied 
reasonable patriotic desire to keep the W 
coniiuunications of the American ContilieHir;i|^, 
the hands qf the American people. ' ^ 

For two years and a hull befoi'e the expeditibt(| 
left New York a.s nientioued, six land-«umyihjj^?; 
parties, one hydrographic piu'ty, and two todUf 
parties, had own constantly work, yerifyiajj 
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dwtanees and levels, in cross-sectioning, locating will be the proposed harbour; but this will 
locks, dams, erahankinents, i-ailroads, cli-ains, &c. be enlarged by excavating the alluvial valley so 
The result of all this preliminary work- has been as to form a broad and deep basin three tlion- 
to effect many improvoiuents on the original plan, sand feet farther inland than the present sliore- 
and to finally mark out the route wliicli is now line. From the inner side of tliis basin the 
' being followed. (tmnl up to tlie first sea-lock will be an extension 

On the Atlantic side, tlien, the Canid will of other three thon.sand feet, 
begin at what was formerly known as San .luan One thing in favour of the company is that the 
delNorte, and is lioreafter to be known ns Orey- whole line of the Oiuial is well supplied with 
town, W'heiv the river San Jnau discharges the limber of excellent <juulity. 'I’lint on the eastern 
waters of J>!d4e Nicaragua into the Cai'ibbean Sea. divi.sion may be only suitable foi- temporary 
Between the. sea and the lake, liowever, navigation works during coiistructiou (ns trestles, huts, &c.) ; 
is obstructed liy rapids, and also by the detritus but that on the western division is deemed suit- 
, bi'ought down by the streams, (3n the J'acilic able for all purposes. The rock needed for the 
side the terminus will beat Brito, aliieh will be daiu«, weirs, and embankments will be obtained 
connected with tlie lake by two sections of canal from the adjacent cuttings through basalt and 
and the basin of the Tola River. From each side trap. Liine.stoiie for lime is also procurable in 
the summit-level will bo readied by three lodes, the weetern ilivi.sion, and fine clean sand is 
! but so placed as to secure the longe.st po.ssible abundant in all the Ktrcani.s. 

I nnintemipted passage on the level. Thus, going 'fhen as regards water—Lake Nicaragua has a 
i from the Atlantic to the I’acific, the disuiiiee surface area of 2(!00 sijuaro miles and a water- 
ubetween the last upward and the linst downward | .'ibeJ of (SOOO square milo.s. The daily disduirge 
lock will be over one bundred and forty miles ■ j by the lak- in the wet season ha.s been estimated 
! a great consideration for rapid steaming. i at l,27*2,.->:50,()00 cubic feet per day ; whereas the 

I The first nine miles from (Ireylown will be {leqmremcnts of tlie Canal will not exceed 140 
[ on the level of the sea, and practically a pro- | million cubic Icct per day, so tliere is plenty of 
loQgation of the harbour. Then at .about nine ’ margin. 

and a quarter miles the fust lock will have a j The total length of the waterway from ocean 
lift of thirty feet; tlie iie.xt lock, one and a j to ocean will be 10!)^ milc.s; but of tlii.s, 121 miles 
quarter miles farther, w'ill lift thirty-one feet ;| will be unimpeded navigation in the river .and 
and the third lock, twelve and tbree-qnaiier lake, and 211 miles iii liasin.s. There will thus 
miles fnnn Gi-eytown, will lift foity-five feet, be a distance of over 142 niilc.s wliicli vessel.s will 
After this, some low elay-hills have to be cut be enabled to traverse at full .speed. The length 
through until San Francisco Creek i.s reaclied. j of actual excavated Canal w'ill be altogether only 
This is a portion of the river San .luan ; and about twenty-six miles, and eighteen miles of 
it is proposed to throw a dam acro.ss tlie inoiitli timt will be wide enough to enable vi .'-scls of the 
of the creek, so as to form it into an artificial largest size travelling in opposite dinatious to 
hike from thirty to fifty leot deep. jiass each other. The contracted ]iortions arc 

A double puriio-se will be served by this em-! short lengths at each extreme end of thesummit- 
battkmeut, for the passage of the rapids will be j level. 

avoided; and the waters of the rapids will be i Allowing for tlie Canal poition the same speed 
Utilised to deepen tlio river Sun Juati back to j as largo steiimer.* average on the .Suez Canal; for 
Lake Nicaragua, lii fact, from the Sim Francisco j modi inn speed on the rix'er and basins ; nml for 
Creek to the lake tlie river will bo the ehaiuicl, < ten miles an hour across the lake—the total time 
and will be converted into an extension of the | of transit from harbour to barboiir, iucliuling 
lake. Thus, from the creek, vessels will steiini | detention at locks, will be twenty-eight hours, 
uninterruptedly up the river, and across tlie lake Tlie tnillic, of eoursi', will be largely affected 
as far as tlie river Lajas, where the Facifie portion by tlie tunc required for a vessel to pass a lock, 
of the Canal begins on the, west shore of the ’I’likiiig forty-live minutes as Ihc e.«timato for the 
hake. lockage, and one ve.s.sel at a time, the locks could 

The valley of the Lajas will be utilised a.s far put tnroiigli thirty-two ves.sels in one day, or 
as possible in deporting vessels from the lake lo 11,080 per annum. This, at the average tonnage 
the Pacific Ocean. Tlie descent is gradual, and of vesseLs using the Suez Ciin>d, would give the 
will be effected by three lock.s. The first two working capacity of the Nicaragua Canal as equal 

(number’s fbur and five in sequence) will be pietty to over twenty millions of tons per annum, a 

close together, and will lift, or lower, forty-two, total never likely to be reached in our time, 
and a half feet each. The third (lock number Not innch faith was rested on M. de Lesseps’ 
six) is a mile and a half farther on, and low'ers e.«tiinate of possible traffic across the Panama 

betwe^ twenty and thirty feet, according to the Cniiiil ; but competent authorities think that six 

state of the tide. Jletween number six lock and million tons per annum can be safely reckoned 
the port of Brito, indeed, is a distance of only tin to begin vvitli, provided the transit-dues are 
half <a mile on the sea-level, and for this distance not made too onerous to divert oceau traffic from 
the Canal will lie- qlily an extension of the liar- the Cape Horn route, or some of the railway traffic 
iKiuir, as at the Creytown end. from the northern Continent. Six millions of 

Brito, however, is not yet a harbour—it is only tons at ten sliillings per ton ought to yield a 
a roadstead. The' ciaupany, therefore, design a revenue liandsonie enough to provide for main- 
break water nine hitndred feet long,, extending tenanee and renewals, and also a fair return on 
ftoiit a .rocky promontory projecting from the the capital invested. We are not aware what 
beach at tlie wesyrn extrehiity of the range of dues the Nicaragua Company intends to impose, 
fiills^ and a jetty eiglit hundred and thirty feet nor whether ten shillings j^r ton is a burden 
long, „ The deep ^ater forms'! by thfese jetties which would be compensated in interoceauie 
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THE KING AND THE BIKD. 


traffic by saving of time ai^d iiisvrrance ; we could run round for An Imur’s work in tlie 
merely give the rough estimate aa suggestive of evening when I felt inclined. . 


possible I'cvenue. 


I was certainly fortunate in lighting on Mrs 


With regard to the cost of construction this 

Will be oomparativttly little to what thtj lanania i n i>i i c?*. * i i ^ 

('ompany liave thrown away. Some three miles ‘‘"ll Bloomsbury Streets where nearly every 

ill the eastern division have to be cut through house displays a card with the inscription, 
solid rock at a cost of about twenty-two jier cent. ‘ Hoard and Apartments.’ lira Qretton’s did 
of the whole co.st of tlie Canal ; there will be some not; but liaving called in succession at si.v houses 
more expensive cutting in the western <livi.si6n ; j j-aug her bell witliout noticing the 

but of the twenty-six miles of constructed (.'anal, It fortunate I did so, for more 

more than twelve miles will be made by simple ,, i c it ^ t 

dredging at sea-level. A consideralde p.frtion of l‘e.sHuplc one of ^rsondl comfort, 

the cost of such a work is in tlie transportation But 1 certainly imperilled iiiy chance of effecting 
of machinery and appliance.^, and in the provi.siori an entrance into the cleanest and most comfort- 
aiid trans])ort of employees. Latiour will have able bouse 1 had seen that day by asking the latid- 


to be imported from tlie Central American and 
Culf States, and this will be a heavy item of 
e.vpciise. But the climate, unlike that fif the 

• .*» i> r\ _ ■ i__i - •_ 1 _-l_ 


lady if she had any lodgings to let. 

‘No, sir ; I have not,’ she replied stiffly. ‘I do 
not let lodgings. I am willing to receive ladies 


Isthmus ol Panama, is salubrious, and iu phwes of good cliaracter and social 

exceptionally (lehghtful, a.s the members member.s of niv familv. for mv 


survey-parties have thoroughly tested by long 
years of residence and exposure. 


standing as member.s of my family, for my 
daughter and I find this house larger than we 


■ Tims, then, to sum 'up in the words of Mr refiuire, for ourselves ; but only as boarders. 1 
.Menocal, the eiigineer-iu-eliief—‘It is believed do not let lodgings.’ 

that with an intelligent and business-like in-an- This suited me well enough. A slice of the 

ageinent, the Canal can be completed in six years family joint is usually more appetising than a 

for the work of actual construction, and one year lonely chop ; I really prefer to have a little 

III making the necessary preparations to com- Bo,.joty, especially at niy meals ; and Mrs Orctlon, 

nience active opeiM^^ ^ 1 ,^, showed ‘ the nervous determined 

will not exceed >0,000,000 dollars (say8,000,000 , , o i i ..j 

-telling) exclusive of’banking commission.s, inte- K«>‘tihty of one wlio ‘has seen better days, w^ 


rest during construction, and other expenses not 
included in tlie engineer’s e.stiniate.’ 

It is not our busine.s.s to criticise this calcula- 


evidently a lady, liaving given her what slie 
coiisidcreil to be suliicient guarantees of my char¬ 
acter and social -standing, 1 took up my abode 


lion, even if wc had the material for doing so. | in lier house. She was an officer’s widow, and 
Our puriHiso is sim]dy to describe the scheme and i^-r j-eal reason for taking boarders was the desite 
Its progtes.s. lJut one thing in its favour i,s the ijuje pension intact for her daughter 

long and patient inyestigation which has pre- j Louisa to save 

cL'defl iL, mia anoLlier is the absence of promoters , , i ‘ . 

n 1 • 1 lit i» 1 r her from ever huving to work tor her iiviUL^, 

profits which marred the Panama scheme from i-lk ik, j, ^ t,» 

the Very outset. In sliort, the American engineers to accumulate a dowry for Louisa, il the Fates 
seem to have been as cautious and minute as the wore kind and sent an eligible husband in her 
Krencli engineers were careless and vague. They M'ay - these were ]Mrs GiTitton’s ambitions. Mean- 
are going about the matter us if they had while, Tjouisa WTUild perhaps have been better 
no doubts of success ; and we do not see why pleaded if lier mother had thought leas about 
they should liave any, from a iiiechanical point tpe ,in,i allowed her mora pocket-money 

of view at anyrato. Political and financial con- 

sider.itions may disturb later. ^ pretty girl, and dressed woudfrfully 

-well, considering her means ; but she was dis- 

'r H E RIM G AND THE BIRD. contented. The life of Bloomsbury galled her— 
Bv C 0 Furl petty domestic duties, its dusting, its piistry- 

' ■ ■ making, it' monotony. On summer afternoons 

IN Foiin CHAFTEiis.—CHAP. I. sfic would Walk lip to Hyile Park and sit in one 

T... 1, • T t i T in* of the peniiv chairs, watching the carriages and 

It is about ten years since T went to live at Mrs , . 1 i i 

n T O.V, „v « 1 -i . «; .the rulers, and saying that she ought to be 

Gre ons. I am an architect ; my .office was in 

Sou hampton Street and is there still i you can l^een. And so home ag.ain with a 

see ‘h. Laurence, F.S.A., Architect and Surveyor and the consciousness that the hat she 

on my door-plate any day ; and it chanced trtmmpd f,n. herself with such care bad not 

just then that it suited me better to live in touch of Bond Street after all. ' 

Bloomsbury Hum in the suburbs. I was writing ‘Agatha is better off than I am,’ she would say' 
a book oil the old Cit}' cbiirehcs, not by any her mother discontentedly. ‘ She has more, 
means with a view to fame, but only as an money in her pocket, and she knows what her, 
advertisement of my ((iiulifications which might future is to be.’ 

catch the eye of the building trade; audit was ‘ Hush, ?uy darling,’poor Mrs Gretton used to. 
coiiveijieiit to be within easy reach of my sub- answer to this plaint. ‘You ought to pity poor 
jects, and also to be so near my office that 1 Agatha—forced to go out and fight the 'ivorl^b' 
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^ axvi no prospect ol anything better. It’s 
so had for a woman, makes her so independent 


and unfeminine, I am sure Agatha would liave 
been much gentler and more clinging—as a lady 
should be—if she hadn’t lived so long in lodgings 
, with thirt wi’etched brother of hers. But 1 liope 
tliat now she has onr society and your exaniide, 
my child, the softer side of her nature will come 
to the front.’ 

I overheard this couversatioii, and it both 
amused and astonished Jiie. Agatha JMareh was 
not of a clinging nature, hut T had not thought 
her unfeiuiuine ; and, moreover, I could imagine 
means of developing the softer side of her nature 
more ehicacioiis than Louisa (IrettouV example. 
Ill fact, 1 had already some such in iny mind. 

Agatha was Mrs (Ireltou's niece. 81ie wu-s 
perhaps rather too fond of styling hersidf a 
working woman, and I think she did so chietiy 
willi a view to sLoclciug her aunt, who could not 
get over the idea that any woik done outside 
the lealiii of home was uiilady-like and deroga 
tory. 

‘ l)on’t call yourself a working woman, my 
dear,’ Mrs Oretton cried. ‘It sounds as if you 
were a factory girl. Yon are a young lady whom 
family circumstances comjiel to gi\t: le.ssons in 
. art—which is (|uite nice and lady-like, though 
1 wish it was llowers or something pretty, and 
not those dirty street-boys. And you teach in 
a nice tJollege. with a Princess for iLs Piesiileiit ; 
and 1 really think- yes, Agatha, 1 ilo—that you 
are in.sulting Her Itoyul Highness in calling 
yourself a working woman.’ 

‘ My dear aunt, don’t deprive me of my pioudest 
. title, even to oblige tiie Princess, wlio, by the 
way, has never entered the College since the day 
she opened it,’ said Agatlia loltily. She knew 
how her aunt regarded her opiiiioii.s, and, as I 
say, liked to shock her. Oirls of the type of 
Agatha March often like to .shock their aunts ; 
tliey have broken the bonds of those coiivenlmns 
that tend to fill our towns and villages with 
wasted futile lives, and in tlie first joy of their 
freedom they would, or think they would, break 
all laws whatsoever. They will talk of marriage 
in a way to make your hair stand on end ; tliey 
will leseiit your .suggestion that all Anacreon 
wrote is not suited for their reading ; they 
will cry out against the ahsuiptiou of women 
iu the narrow' tliiiig.s of home, and spend a 
■watchful night by the cot of a sick child, not 
necessai'ily them own—ay, even though they 
are pledged to deliver a lecture on women’s 
suffrage on the following day ; they are more 
, full of exquisite ■ inconsistency than ever woman 
.was since time began. God bless them, these 
■y women of our day! Independent, intellectual, 
I .impatient of control, they are women, first and 
lit^ 

I These three ladies constituted the Gretton 
' jndnage when I first entered it. Shortly alter- 
^ ^wth'da another menibew entered the family, to 
, whdifi 1 must dei|icate a few words. This was 
port'ot. Why, Mrs Gretton. who«e honse- 
I 3 ^,, . 


wifely soul loathed dog.s and cats so strongly, 
bought that bin] I do not know. Perhajw 
because she w'as so much elated W a letter sue 
had .received that raoruiug from Uoloiiel Fai'rer 
—ah old friend of her husband’s, sbe was careful 
to inform me—who was coming home from India, 
and had asked if she could take him ns a boarder 
for a short time. 

‘ And really,’ she explained to me, ‘ when I 
thought ol seeing the dear Colonel again—a man 
who inove.s in the society I have been aceustumed 
to, you know, Mr Ijiiiirence—luiii the poor animal 
looked so dejected and miserable, and the man 
who brought him to the door only wanted half a 
cron n, and I thought perhajis the tVilomd would 
be acciistomed to ])jirrots in India, and—ob dear ! 
—I really couldn’t hel]) buying it.’ 

’riie ie.a.sons for the juirehase were perhaps 
ralher'coufiised, but none of ns uualysed them too 
carefully, lor someliow that parrot became a sort 
of centre round which the household converged. 
W'e all petted it ; even 1 , who am no bird-lover, 
took an iiiteiest in its doings, and strove to 
educate it according to the liest traditions of the 
parrot school ; teaching it .'■uch plij‘a.«es as, ‘AVho 
killed t'oek Kobin?’ ‘Polly, put the kettle on,’ 
and iu imitation of yterne’s starling, ‘ 1 can’t get 
onl ; let mu out.' Polly was a bird of intel¬ 
ligence, and jiii'ked iqi these sentences with 
woiidet'fnl rapidity. It practised them when 
alone and when no one was jwiying any attention 
to it, while at other times U would chatter vigor- 
0 USI 3 ' in an iiiiknowu tongue, which 1 iield to be 
the dialect of parrots, tliough Mis Gretton, ■who 
was infatuated about the ereatiire, declared it to 
he ‘Saii.skrit or Hindustani, or wJiatever thej' 
s]>eak where it came from.’ 

‘ 1 believe you expect Polly ami t’oloiiel Farrcr 
to hold conversations iu niudiisUiiii, Mrs Grelloii,’ 

1 said once with sarcastic intentlou, for of late 
our ho.stess had siioken of only tw o subjects, the 
intelligence of the parrot, and the greatness of 
the coming Colonel. But it was never any use to 
be .sarcastic with Mrs Gretton; sliealwajs took 
one’s words just as they Were uttered. 

‘ Well, why sbouldn t tliev P she said. ‘J am 
sure it Would be u giuat eomtoit to Polly to liave 
some one who could talk to it iu Us native 
tongue. 1 rememher a poem that 1 learned when 
■ 1 wa.s at school about a parrot that sirokc Bpuiush, 
and, thougli it learned English, was comforted on 
its deathbed—that is, when it was dying—by a 
sidlor I'oijdiig ami s]ie;iking .Spanish to it. 'Of 
course J’olly will enj'iy talking to the Uolouel. 
—Won't 00 , my pretty jiet'P 

Slic went up to the cage, and began cooing to 
the bird in that uiystei ioits lingo which W'oineii 
mo.stly keep foi babie.s. But the babies usually 
take no interest iu llie .sentences addresseil to 
them, whereas Polly, when qiiestjoiied about his 
Jcsiie to t.dk to the Gtdonel, winked and nodded 
and squ.iwked mil, ‘Try it on, try it on’—he was 
a very slangy parrot!—in such a knowing way 
that 1 could not help laughing. 

Although Mrs Gretton behaved like a doting 
graiidniotner to lier jiet, Polly did not by any 
uieaiis reciprocate lie.r all'ectiou ; the object of his 
love w'as Agatha. He learned her name witliout 
any teaching, and would cry out ‘A-ga-fa, A-ga- 
fa!’ iu his most joyful squeal whenever she 
entered the room. 'When, after a fortniglit’s 
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domestication, we b^an to let biiii leave liis cage that meanwhile I wrote haixlly a line, and th«t 
and move about the room, his great delight was ] spent some of the money I had set aside for tlu 
to sit on her shoulder and rub a caressing head publication of my ‘magnum opus’ in the purchase 
against her neck. How 1 envied the parrot at of a diamond j'iug for my betrothed, 
that time. Had my opinion of him then been Mrs Grett(»u and Louisa were very civil when 
wliat it is to-day, I have no doubt 1 should have Agatha and 1 came home one day and said we 
been abominably jealous ; though I must say were engaged; very civil' and congratulatory— 

that Polly always treated me with the utmost and yet- Now, is it not strange! Louisa 

courtesy, and seemed in no way diaplea.sed that 1 (»i;etton did not care a straw for me ; her mother 
should siiare his ojuuion of Miss March. would certainly not liave allowed me to inaiTV 

1 admired Agatha March; I liave alway.s her (laughter without letting me know how 
admired women who can stand alone. Such an uiiwoithy 1 Avas of such a boon ; and y(;t 1 could 
admiration is, hoAvcver, perfectly coiupatibh' with see they Idt a little hurt that 1 loved Agatha. I 
a desire that they -or at least some one among bcli(*vc thcie are some women who would carry 
them—should not stand alone a moment longer eli([uelte to .such a ])oiut that they would like u 
than is iicces.sary. There may be a certain man, )>nrcly as a matter of courte.sy, to propose 
coAvardice in jireferriiig to sup])<)rt strength rather to all the Avoiuen who Avon’t have him before 
than Aveakness ; hut in the vicissitudes of liie a asking the one Avho Avill. 

time is sure to conic Avhen the courage* and ‘'lo think of you getting engaged, Agatha!’ 
capacity of the Avoiiiaii he loves shall he a man’s said Jjouisn, with a .vinilc that avus not sweet, 
salvation. To .some, perhajis, the burden of a ‘1 thought you desjused marriage and all 
lielpl css wife may bring inspiration ; but, for me, that.’ 

let me have a conipniiion Avho tan uuilerstaiid ‘ 1 )id you ?’ansAvered Agatha in an elaborately 
the struggle, a I'ellow-worker Avho can share the cpiiet tone, Avhich J kncAA to be dangiu’oiis. ‘You 
aspiration and the efl'ort; a (pieen, who.se clear misunderstood me. i only desju.se the habit of 
eyes can judge the labour, whose hand can giA'e regarding marriage as an easy incau.« of getting a 
tiie UAvard. li'diig, and shirking other A\oik on the chance 

1 persuaded Agatha to accompany me in my of it.’ 

Avanderiiigs among the City churches. Slie had Mrs Oi'ctton had a reaction of kindly feeling 
suflicient kuoAvlcilgc to he an intelligent com- after the lirst .surpri.s(‘, and even told me how 
paiiioii, and she had sympathy and in.siglit—that glad she Avas that Agatha—who was (juile alone 
touch of iii.'jpiration whicli g(oi(U'ally goes Avilli the in the Avoild, poor girl; for that young brother 
higher graile.s of womanly intellect. \V'liil(' 1 ol hw's aaus Avor.se than useless - should find a 
studied a carving or a hia.<s, she Avould diuAv fiom ]irolcctor. But I doubt if Loui.si felt much 
Ihe iii.scriptions on the tombstones such hints of kiiidmcs.s. 

the lives of tho.se aa lui lay below .is made the \Vc had been betrothed about a Aveek, when, 
dead congregations live again—gray e\'ane.ieent coming home one day, I noticed a subtle excito- 
ligures half seen in the dusty sunlight. Louisa incut jiciwading the hoii.se. 

Urcttoil came witli ii.s once, but she did not care for ' ‘ What's U]) V J asked Agatha, 
the .sights VA'e saAV. 'J’he chiirche.s were dull, empty, ‘Have you forgotten?’ .slie ausAvered, smiling, 
and cold ; they lacked the colour and Aaricty she ‘The Colonel is coming to-day—-annlic’s oavu dear 
craved ; and Agatha and 1 Avere glad to be rid of Colonel Fai rer. Diiinci is to be on a scale of 
her discontented face and re.stlc.s.s jirc.sciice. Had nnpaiallekd magnilii eiice — salmon and lamb 
she been a plea.saiiter compaiiion, it i.s quite ami guoscheriy tail. Ijounsa made tlie tart and 
possible Ave Avould not have desired her more ; the ciustard. I do liojie the Colonel is Avorthy of 
there come.s a time Avhen all companions save the ellorts Ave have iiiade in his honour. It Avill 
one arc Avearisomc and dull. Oh tho.se hours break auntie's heart if he is not a heio of 
among the dusty peAA's and Avorin-eatcii pulpits, lom.iiice’ 

those Avalks along the croAvded city streets! !Mrs (Letlon’.s illusions must have received a 
Don’t tell me .'bout flowery meadows and country bloAv. The Colonel aaus not a hero of romance ; 
lane.s. Were 1 t(. go a-coiirting again, 1 AVould he was a little, had-tenipercd, red-faced man, 
still choose the iii.tgie hills and dales of llolborn who bolted his food and snubbed. Mrs Oicttoii’s 
and Clicap.sirle. The crowd threatens to jo.stle attempts at civility. He Avas vain, I should say, 
yoni' lady, and you A'ciitiire to take her .arm— judging by the elaborateness of his dress, the size 
unreproA’ed. Could you do that under the liaAV- of his vvatch-ehain, and a really magnificent ruby 
thorns? The stumbling words that AA'ould seem ring which he Avore on the little finger of his 
BO flat against a blackbird’s thrilling .song arc right baud, and which in the intervals of eating 
eloquence itself when uttered through the dull he constantly ])luyed Avitli. 

murmur of London traflic. lleaits jiressp closer ‘Do take'a little more tart, Colonel,’said our 
to each other in the stress of the tliiong; the licistess ; ‘my daughter made it. Dear Louisa 
constant ri.sk of being jiarted makes union more makes all our paltry. 1 think, you know*, that it 
desired. Oivc mouutuins and lakes and ‘scenery’ ’really requires a lady’.s light hand to make good 
in general to those who need them ; but my pastry ; and Louisa, though not one of those 
garden of romance lies in the busy Strand, in inodeVn Avomen Avho attempt all a man can 
forgotten courts by Cornhill and Lombard Street, do, is thoroughly acquainted Avith all womanly 
and in the gray silent Bloom.shury Squares. duties.’ 

Perhap.s my book progres,scil but little during ‘What an ahomiriahle row that bird is making I’ 
those days, although my studies for it Avert; so ausAA^eixal tlq; Colonel. 

persistent; but that really did not matter, for in It was true. Polly was very obskreiAerous. ; IJe 
time I hoped to haA'e Agatha’s help, and then we avbs dancing about his cage, flapping his w'ings 
should get on quickly enough. But let me admit and scieaming, ‘ Let me out; I can’t got out,’ at 
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the top of his voice. We were used to his ways, 
but I have uo doubt tlu CJolonel found the noise 
very irritating. 

Agatha turned to the bird. I ’ll let yon out 
presently, Polly/ she said. ‘Be a good bird now 
and don’t chatter too much.’ 

Polly became quiet at once, ceased to flutter 
about his cage, iinJ contented himself with 
mvinniirijig ‘ A-ga-fa’ at intervals. When we had 
finished dinner she role.ued him. He at once 
iluttered to her .sluuilder, and there inountisl, wjrs 
carried up-st<iii'a to the drawing-room, chuckling 
and cooiiig in AgatliaV car all the time. 

While Louisa was making tea, her mother, 
undeterred by (he riolunel's chilly manner, began 
l;o catechise him about Ids Indnm careei'. ‘For J 
know, dear t’oloncl Fitrier, that you have seen 
•.ervico.’ 1 remember seeing your name in the 
neW8pai«;ra lately—was it .-aiiqu'cssing dacoits or 
protecting some poor opiinNsed iieatures ; Prob¬ 
ably the latter,’ said Mrs (Jretton with a I'camiiig 
smile ; ‘it would be so much more natural to jon 
to protect the weak.—Do be (piie(, Polly.’ 

roily was again making liunsell audible, 
(hough not in a very objectionuble fashioii. 
He was creeping down Agatha's left arm now, 
saying, ‘AVho killed —wlm killed’ in an unccrtuiii 
voice, as if he eould no( rec.all the lemainder 
of the phrase. 

‘He is trying to rememlier “ Wlio killed t!ock 
Itobiu'l”’ 1 said. ‘He hasn’t managed to jiick 
up that jdirase very well.’ 

Polly paused to laiigli in his shrillest tones, 
and then recommenced his march down Agatha’s 
sleeve. To support him, she stretcljed out her 
hand, the hand on vvliich her engagement ring 
gleamed modestly, and rested it on a little table 
on which her work-basket stood. 

‘Do tell us some of your adventiire.s, Ooloiud,’ 
Mrs Gretton went on. ‘You must have had so 
many. Now, 1 am sure there, is a romance con¬ 
nected with that heaiitil'iil ring vou vveiu-—.such 
a splendid stone, I could not lielp remarking 
it!’ 

For once the Colonel looked pleased, as he 
twirled tlie ring on his finger. 

‘I suppose it is very valuable t’ .said Agatba 
thought tally. 

‘lehould think so,’ returned the Colonel. ‘A 
good deal more valuable tlian that diamond you 
weal’.’ 

Agatha’s face crimsoned, and her eyes Hashed. 
She withdrew her hand abruptly, .somewhat 
endangering thereby Polly's precarious balance. 
But the bird fluttered back to her shoulder, and 
secure there, glared at the (‘olouel. 

‘Do tell us about the ruby,’ persisted Mrs 
Grettou. 

‘Oh! I got it after a frontier disturhance—a 
thing, you know, that might have assumed serious 
diti'wnsions if 1 hadn’t nipped it in the bud. 
The natives pretended it was only a .-squabble 
between two religious sects; but these things 
always laean misuiief—alvi'ays. This ruby—ah 
'Wwns in a sense the casus hlli, so 1—that is, it 
was advisable to remove it, and the Governor 
quite jnidiified my action, so I retained it.’ 

’ ‘Just «o,’ momafi'cd Mns Gretton. 

‘m<5tr I xemarKed in a tone by* no means 
•|W(J«iedi; but my;(}rilifism on the Colonel's pro- 
;I'’6eediiiJ|ts passed nnitotieed, for just at that moment 


the parrot, safely perched on Agatlia's shoulder, 
stretched out his head towards the Colonel and 
screamed in his most vindictive tones, ‘ IFho 
killed Ham Asoka V 


SPECTACLK GLASSES. 

AT.THoiniH many opticians are in the habit of 
reconiinendiiig various descriptions of glass for 
spectacles, there are in reality only two kinds 
—native glass or rock or niountuiu crystal, usu¬ 
ally called pebble ; and artificial glass. They also 
iidvisc users of spectacles to have tlicm of pebbles, 
us more beneficial to the eyesight, artificial glass 
being decried ns heating ami wearying the eye. 
The writer, who has now been habitually n-sing 
spectacle-s lor twenty-five yeais on account of 
sliort«sightcdnc.ss, lias had no such exjiericnce. 
Acting upon the advice of a fiivst-rate oculist, 
whom be coii.'-ulted, be purchased pebble spec¬ 
tacles, and be used them for years. Lately, how¬ 
ever, reijuiriiig a pair of spectacles of a jiarticular 
fncu.s, he has taken to spectacles of artificial 
gla.es, and he finds that, there is not the slightest 
dill'erence, with the e.xception that the latter are 
only about half the jiricc ol pebble spectacles. 
'riii,s is a consideration in c.aso ol per.--oiis of 
limited means. 

The perfection to which glass-making has now 
attained has rendered the use of artificial glass 
for spectacles iiracticahlc, ami, seeing the advan¬ 
tages attaching to its employment, which it is 
the oliject of tins short paper to point out, it is 
jirobalile that it will ultimately entirely’ super¬ 
sede rock-crystal. It was iliil'crciit, liowcver, 
before the art of glass-making had attained its 
jjrcsent perfection. 'I'lie use of pebbles foi lenses 
e.vtends far back into the remote past. Sir Henry 
Layard found amongst the ruins of old Nineveh 
a i>olished pebble lens of a couve.v form of a 
focus of four inches, and a diameter of one ami 
a half inch. It may also be ns.suiiicd that tlie 
magnifying power of .such lenses w'as well known 
to and utilised by tlie old cameo cutlers in tlieir 
difliciilL ami delicate work. The jn'ice lists of 
opticians of former centuries contain the prices 
of pebble eye-ghnse-s, and (hey are known to have 
endeavoured to inqu’ove the microscope by the 
use of crystals oi piccious stones. Besides rock- 
crystal, they made microscopic lenses of sapphire, 
ruby, garnet., beryl, topaz, and even of diamond. 
Diamond lenses for microscopes were warmly 
recohiiiKudcd by Sir IJavid Brewster (181.9), and 
made chieliy by Biiichard (1821). All these 
early ellorU, after the marvellous development 
of the manufacture of glas.s, now belong to 
histoiy. The greatest objection to the applica¬ 
tion of precious stones to optical pui'pose.s is their 
structure—the fact that, as crystals having two 
axes, they sutler double refraction, and it is this 
draw bade which lias to be taken into considera¬ 
tion when dealing with I'ock-crystal. This double 
refraction must greatly affect its optical applica¬ 
tion, and it can only be rectified to some extent 
by cutting the pebbles out of the raw material 
at right angles to the principal crystallographic 
axis. 

Opera glasses with eye-lenses of rock-crystal 
have for some time past been made in Paris, for 
which great distinctness of image is claimed. 
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Closer exaniinatioii, however, has provdd that 
such eye-lenses are not only not better in that 
respect than tliose of ordinary glass, but mostly 
much worse, especially if they have not received 
the proper setting to the crystal axis. And if in 
opera-glass lenses the condition of cutting them 
out of the rock-crystal at right angles is neglected, 
this is much more so the case with pebbles for 
spectacles. As a matter of fact, in buying the 
raw material, the latter is sorted according to the 
use for which it’ is intended—for purposes of 
polarisation, ])ri8ins, &c.—and a certain quality 
suitable for cutting to axis selected for lenses 
and eye-glasses. But as it is known how irregu¬ 
larly the raw pieces of roek-cry.stal are hjniied, 
how its optical use is utfected by cloudiness .and 
‘cords,’ or streaks, it may be ea.sily gnes.«ed that 
in using this rather costly material the condition 
of cutting the axis at I'ight angles c.annot always 
be observed. As, lately, pebble glasses are being 
made on a uianui'acturing scale, in which the 
utmost utilisation of the raw material is the chiei 
point aimed at, it follows that ojily a small por¬ 
tion is set at a cry.stallographic axis, and that 
rock-crystal is far inferior in its optical effect to 
ordinary glass. 

It is very dilferent with artificial glass ns now 
manufactured for optical purpose.s. The onli- 
nary white glass is made ot ii purity ami freedtun 
from coloui' which leaves little to bo ilesired. 
But a greater degree of hardness might be im¬ 
parted to it, especially if it is intended for eye¬ 
glasses without a frame. Besides cohuirless glass, 
however, a coloureil raw material is made, chiefly 
intended for the protection of weak eye.s. [’’or- 
mevly, green gl.-iss was much used for protective 
spectacle.s, ami .Arctic travellers liavc been very 
glad of them. But green glass extinguishes violet, 
red, and even blue rays, and c.anscs objects to 
appear in dirty colonrs. Spectacles of blue glus.s, 
colonred with cobalt, arc tlicrefore to be pre¬ 
ferred. Adams is reported to have been the first 
to reconnnend the use. of bhie glas.s; but they were 
at first more widely used in (lermany, cliiefiy 
through the recommendation of the great oculist 
(Irafe, of Boliin, and others. The blue ctilour of 
glass is chietly to be recoinmcnded because it 
absorbs those ray.s in their pfi.s.sage which belong 
to the yellow and orange portion of the spectrum, 
in which the grenti st brightness and greatest heat 
are concentrated, .iiid the eyes, especially weak 
ones, are consequently greatly protected by the 
blue colour, while rays which such eyes are able 
to bear obtain access. The materitil for blue 
glasses, which has to be made in various shades 
to suit individual eyes, is soincwhiit less lmr<l 
than that employed formerly for green s])ecta('leH, 
.and is also inferior in that respect to white glitss, 
but it has gained in durability compared with 
former descriptions of gla.ss. 

Still greater is the pi-ogress recorder! iu the 
manufacture and Iinnlness of ‘ smoked ’ glass, also 
used for protecting the eyesight. This kind of 
glass, which is coloured gray or moii.se-coloured 
by the arldition of manganese, formerly suffered 
from too great softness by the adrtition of a lai’ge 
quantity of leail; but the best manufactures now 
made are nearly urinal to white glass in point of 
hardness. The object of smoked glass is to 
reduce the glare of light without segregating 
colours. ' 


Spectacles are also made of intensively yellow 
glas.s, but the use of this glass Is almo.st r-xclu- 
sively confined to glasses employed for firing pur¬ 
poses. Yellow gfuBs extinguishes,completely all 
other colours, and this is suitable in cases svliere 
di.stiiictness of objects nimeil at is of prime 
importance. 

OX-EYE CANON. 


I 1'hrke years ago I spent a w'cek at Rnrkorville, 

I ill Cariboo of llritish Columbia, and a singular 
incident liappeiied in which I had a part. I w.as 
i with a Boman Catholic missionary, who had been 
I sent from the south to look after certain of his 
I fcllow-i'liurcbinen in this remote and desolate 
I little plai'e. ]\ly friend wa.s known in Harker- 
! ville, and wa.s weleomcil witli a henrliness tliat 
' showed how iliill the unfortunate citi/.en.s found 
; life in general in their isolated .settlement among 
the mountains, lie soon had a little programme 
of work mapped out for him. There were two 
niarriages for him to solemnise ; three little ehil- 
dreii had been born since tbe last mission visita¬ 
tion, and had therefore to lie baptised ; and if ho 
would only consent to fairy two or three days, he 
was .assured he would be able to briglitou the 
last hours of a certain wenther-worn and tinie- 
cliastoned old settler by promising to read the 
burial service over him at Ins graie. 

.4 ino.st forlorn place fhi.s Barkerville, seemed 
to me in .\.n. 1887. The sidewalks of its street 
were some six fe.et above the level of tlie road- 
w.iy—so called by courtesy alone —whicli, u’hen 
the rains descondeil, was a raging torrent, to be 
ci'ossed only by liglil bridges. It was October 
when we were in the place, anil they had already 
had their liist severe frost of tlio season. The 
snow lay iu the inountain hollows pretty thick. 
A thermometer of thirty or forty degrees below 
zei'o was, we were told, nothing out of the way 
.as an e.xperience ; and the summer came so late 
and departed so quickly that the life seemed all 
winter. 

The industr}' of Barkerville is gold-digging. 

! I'hat explains all. The few score scarred and 
wrinkled inhabitants of the town would have 
.stayed here for nothing iu the world but gold. 
And 3 'ct they confessed that the palmy days of 
Barkerville .seemed quite gone. Isot now, a? in 
1858, could they nflord to give the mission priest 
a fee of two hundred dollars lor performing a 
marriage ceremony. The gohl pieces which they 
contributed at the mission collections M'ere now 
i veiy, very few. Existence, fi'om being lively, 
j had become flat. The river-beds and the rocks 
' yielded them enough gold to keep them alive, 

! but not enough to enrich them. Everything of, 
jimerchandise w'tis frightfully expensive, because of 
the difficulties of transport for more than three 
hundred miles over the mountains. Thus luxury 
was at a low ebb with them. I have seen more 
comfort among rough islaiiiler.s of the North Sea 
limn among these Anglo-Saxons of British Col¬ 
umbia, whose finds gave them au income of from 
tw'o to five hundred ponmls a year. 

The yarns the veterans of the place had Upon' 
their tongues were of a kind to which the Cwli-*' 
' forninn writers have aecustonieil us. .They 
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•reeked of murder (or gold, the pistolling of one 
i/utn h^. mother with as little reiiJ<jrse as if the 
man killed bad been a <Iog insteial of a human 
beitlg, and of dark ileeds done in secret for the 
8;ji,kc of 'Women as well as lucre. I daresay with a 
little, trifking-up they could he made to apjiear 
delightfully I'omiintic. Told as they were, how¬ 
ever, in a wretched shed wliich passed as a tavern, 
with a dozen or more disappointed and indif¬ 
ferent miners, grimed and raggi'd, crowding round 
a big stove, smoking bad tobae,co, spitting, and 
drinking n-nm, they diil nut have a very exliila- 
rating effeet. They all seemed to Iiarp upon one 
ket'. Nature loil those poor mortals <lance after 
dance in (jnest of tlie gold : from river-mouth to 
rivcr-soiuv.i: ; from alluvial plains to mountain- ' 
tops; now humouring them with a prospect of I 
wealth eiiougli to turn their ardent lieads, and | 
now setting them face to face with death from ' 
starvation, though the gold pouches on iheir hmks ' 
were heavy enough to gain them eternal la'edit | 
from any baker in Obristendom -ami generally, at' 
the end, suutling out their lives hefon- lliev could | 
return to the homeland where wife and cliihlren i 
awaited them, j 

‘t^ir,’ said one old graybeard in a fi\de,l ml i\nd | 
black cheek shirt—‘you bet your life tliese here: 
hills could tell some fine tales about them times. 
There’s many and many a poor devil of a fellow I 
been lost in them as I knows of, with and witiumt' 
his gold. The d.armid redskins ain’t far wrong 
in saying they’re liannti’d—that’s my belief.’ 

‘That’s stale rubbish!’ growled another, with 
an imiiatient start of his shoulders. 

‘Oh, yon, .felf Perkins,’ observed the gray-; 
beiml, with a tliin smile of sarc.ism, ‘you’ll neier j 
Isdieve anything until you feel the worms biting 
yon. t)x-eye Canon’s a joke to you, and always 
was.’ 

‘Anyhow, I reckon,. tlud spiiit h.n.s been laid: 
this many a d.ay.’ 

‘ It may have been. And many a year, too. for 
it began to walk in ’GO, as 1 miml. IJut I call it 
infidclism, I do, to ',o setting your own little bit 
of mind against what we know to be true.' 

This colloquy .soiiiowliat eveiled my interest, j 
I asked if there, w.as an (Ix-eye Caiioii gho^t, or ; 
auvthing of the, kind. | 

^ There was,’ sai<l the ohl fellow ; and then he ; 
looked amongst liis mates, as if hesitant to say ' 
more, I did not [iress him ; for I had seen | 
enough of him to know tliat if he meant to tell ! 
the tale he \ioiild soon tell it without urging ; and 
if he preferred not to tcdl it, no co.i.xing could | 
make'him t<dl it. 

Well, two days afterwards, I was olF among the 
mountain.s after wild goats. A Parkerville man 
and -the priest’s Indian servant were with me, the 
latter more especially for the sake of following 
bear, if we were so lucky as to hit a fresh trail. 
Tt was a .lovely day—the sky blue and cloudless 
ami the air, tliey .said, vvondcrfiilly mild for liar- ■ 
kerville. It was like a brilliant September day 
kif'old, England'; sothefcliing very hard to beat. 
Aiid so we Were in excellent spirits, and clambered 
aboilt among the pines and quartz rocks in very 
high spirits, and I, for one, determined not to 
mihd very much if we go-l neither g«nt nor deer 
aijrbear. As luck ^fouhthave it, we sighted only 
two or three ghats, hn<l these two or threq made 
off too fast for my gnh. By Innch-time we were 


j very hungry, not a little tired, and considerably 
kmfeked about by the sharp rock-edges. We had 
I wandered a good many miles. 

‘ We are so near 0.x-eye Canon, that if yon can 
hold on another Iiour, I’d like you to see it,’ 
said the Barkerville man when I inontionod the 
luncheon basket 

‘By all means,’ I replied. ‘But I thofight it 
was nearer the town.’ 

‘Oh no; or else, I reckon, Barkerville ’iid go 
into a pretty rapid sort of decline.—Yon remem¬ 
ber the Ox-eye spirit, don’t, you ?' (to tlic Indian). 

The guide shook his head. 

‘ All, Well, if you don’t, you ought. Fellows 
who do, describe it as a voice—mournful and 
sweet, yon know, filling the caXion like an zEolian 
harp. Fo]' iny part, 1 don’t know what to think. 

I ’in bit spoiled in the spirit-way, because I 
never .saw one, to talk to.’ 

Wc cr(i.s.sed a bold a/rte of white rock with not 
.1 siiii^le tree upon it, but with jagged peak.«, 
SHOW lipped, upon either side of the pass. Then 
we descended by a most dreadful slope of boulders, 
at a.s sharp .an angle as a man ni.ay clamber down 
wliolt‘ of limb. When wc had got .about balf-wiiy 
towards the Inoadi.sh valley buttom beneath ns, 
there appeared a dark liit in tin; moniitain close 
under us to the left. At (ir.st, 1 thought it a 
ii.itiiral timncl. Latt'r, 1 .saw that it was not a 
hole, hut <a ravine, v'erv marrow, with the cliff 
■side- lorniiiig a w.all not loss than a tliousaiid 
feet liigh u])oii either hand. The odd thing was 
lliut though at the mouth of the eahon the widtli 
lietwceii till' walls was narrow enmogli, it was 
n.arrower .still at the summit. Tliere, indeed, 
it looked as if a man coiihl have leaped across 
the friglitful cliusin. 

‘That’s Ox-eye ('auon,’ said luy Barkirville 
friend. ‘A nice gloomy sort of place, .ain't it? 
However, we’ll feed just outside in the sun ; and 
afterwards, if you like, wc can have a look at it.’ 

(Hir meal w.as .soon made. Wc got through 
it the quicker hcraiisc the Indian left ns on a 
sudden, with a shout warning us not lo follow 
him. He had some notion of catching game in 
hi.s own nay. Tliu llarkerville iiian lit liis [u'pe 
and stretched himself against a hoidder. 

‘There’s nothing in that canon to sec, after 
all,’ lie said, 'nothing worth the trouble, any¬ 
way.’ 

‘Well,’ said I, ‘if you don’t iniiid being left 
alone. f('r a few minutes, T woiihl like to li.ave a 
look at It, Min e we have come so lar.’ 

‘ Ho so,’ said he, well pica.sed to escape the task 
of riccrone. ‘ lint mind the shafts—they ’re had 
sort ol places.’ 

It was by no means an ea.sy piece of work, this 
clamber of mine into tlie pas.s. Boiul of course 
there was none. There was a slip of a river in 
the bed of the canon, with a rubnle of rocks in 
it. And this .stream was the highway—until 1 
had gone about a quarter of a mile. 'I’hen, 
however, tlie ravine widened, and the walls on 
cither side changed to rough slopc.s, with rocks 
in plenty about them, and here and there the 
wreck of a pine, which had lived a little while, 
and then died—probably because it wanted more 
sunlight and air than it was likely, to get. 

Sometliiiig made me scramble up one of the 
slopes aw.ay from the water. The rocks stood on 
emt here more like those of the Druids at Stone* 
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henge, tlion as if they had merely rolled from 
the overhaTiging clift's at one time or aw^her- 
Here I first discovered what my companion ha<l 
meant by warning me agaiiist the ‘shafts,’ as he 
called'‘them. Really, they were certain fissures 
in the ground, as if the heat of a phenomenal 
saininer ha>l parched the soil until it was fain 
to crack and gape with thirst. I all hut slipped 
into one of them in my endeavour to cliiiib over 
a particularly big boulder. 

This lasted for about half on hour, nnlil T 
assured myself that I could see to the other end 
of the cuiion. It wiis cortiiinly a forbidding 
place, and the night-chills already seemed to have 
entered it. 

I turned to retrace my steps. But almost 
immediately I foiinil myself on the edge of one 
of these fissures, in which I could see a gleam 
of something white. It was a eleft p^lilaps 
twenty feet in depth, with si<les absolutely per- 
pendicidar. 1 looked again, ami tlien had no 
doubt about it. The round wliite thing wa.s not 
a stone, but the polished skull of a man. Then 
tile, tales 1 had lioard in Barkerville recurred to 
me. Perhaps this poor fellow was one of Die 
many miners who in the fifties hail got their 
twelve or twenty dollars’ worth of gold daily 
from D.amc Nature. Ife liad in time salisfied 
his lust for gold, and was returning to the south 
afoot and alone wlieii- 

At anyrate, the matter was worth investigating. 
It was not yet noon. We could spare an hour 
in getting tliis poor trapped corp.se out of tlie 
eni til in which it had been entombed as a living 
man. And, as fortune would have it, the Indian 
had been saddled willi a light coil of rope for 
use ill .any eliinbing emorgeuey during our pur¬ 
suit of tlie goat. 

The Barkerville man was loth to stir, but I 
persuaded him ; and the Indian having returned, 
with tlie skin of a silver fox whieh he had snarcil 
in some uncanny native fashion, we all three 
•soon found ourselves at the grave-side. I innst 


Butt it was not an easy business. Again ami 
a^in we tried to noose it, and always in vain, 
't'he ‘ Me go down, boss,’ of the Indian came us 
a welcome proposition ; for we had now no time 
to spare, if we were to bo back in Barkerville 
by nightfall. 

We hitched the rope fast to n rock, and let it 
hang into the hole. The Indian was soon down ; 
I and having cut the bag out of the ice, and looked 
1 about to see if there was anything else woith re¬ 
moving, hut in vain, he came to the .surface again, 
by no means with tlie ease he liad dcsconded. 

The bag was initialled J. F. It was heavy and 
swollen. J suppose, therefore, no one of ns was 
surprised when we opened it to find it crammed 
witli gold-dust. Theie was further a piece of 
paper witli .some faint writing upon it, Inc inter¬ 
pretation of whicli was beyond ns, both then and 
wiieii we were back in the settlement. 

We buried the poor fellow in another and 
much shallnncr ‘sliaft,’ which we had no 
diliiculty afterwards in lialf filling with loose 
soil. Then wc made all haste homewards. It 
was iveary work climbing and descending the 
mountains again ; but wc felt the fatigue a good 
' deal Jess with such a subject for conjecture among 
ns. 

Tliat evening there was some excitement in 
Barkerville. Fvery male adult in the place had 
heard tlie iiew.s, and crowded into the tavern for 
hi.s .'•hale of infot inatlon and the spoil. By right 
ot pos,session we tliree might have kept tlie others 
at a distance from the bag of gold-dust, had we so 
chosen. But, for a wonder, my friend was not 
very avaricious ; and the Indian was likely to he 
overniled. There wore a hundred and twenty- 
seven oinicc.s of dust in the bag, which were 
valued roughly at hetvvceu four and five hundred 
pounds. 

The saloon keeper did a rattling business that 
evening, on the strength of this contribution to 
tlie town’s finances. It was observed, however, 
that while the other men were so jovial and 


say it went slightly against the grain to sliift the 
unfortunate! skeleton as we did. But it was just-! 
jKis.uible we might learn .sornctliitig of its identity 
wlien alive by hauling it up. And so, we made 
a noose and ilropped it about the ribs, tigblcned 
the cord, and then hroiiglit the whole framework 
of bones to the sttiiimit as if it had lieen a Imcket 
in a Well. It will a framework of bones ainl 
Tiotliing more. T1 e teeth alone icniaincd, strong 
and white and e\eii, in proof that tine poor 
creature was in the prime of life when he .slipped 
of a sudden into the jaws of death, 'riicre was 
a clog of ice about the feet, which told of the 
temperature in the tlrcadfiil hole, and suggested 
that before liying the poor fellow must have 
suffered other agonies as well as those of starva¬ 
tion, and cramp, and a gradual loss of the hope 
of rescue. 

We were looking at tlie skeleton and i (lujcc- 
turing about it, when the Indian broke into an 
exclamation and pointed dow’n the pit. I did 
not catch his words, but the Barkerville man 
did. He, too, .strained his eyes into the depths 
ot the fissure ; tlieii he turned round toward me. 
‘The fellow is right,’ he said. ‘There is a little 
bag—a sort of satchel, you know—and some bits 
of stuff like rags. Anyway, we may as well get 
the Iwg out.’ 


excited, the old fellow whom I have already 
mentioned .sat apait, with an expression on his 
face as if he were tliinkiiig profoundly. Ife had 
examined the bag closely at the first, and now 
and again he coiitiniied to look at it. Of this 
the others did not take innch notice, until they 
began to ])lay cards. Then one of thorn, with a 
strong word or two, remarked that old Pete was 
hiiti hiiig some remarkable tale. 

Old Pete heard the words. At the same 
moment, however, he slapped his tliigh heavily 
with,one hand and said : ‘I have it I thought 
1 remembered something to do with a J. F,’ 

‘Let’s have it,’ cried several of the others. 

‘He was knifed, and his name was John Fer¬ 
guson ; and they missed liis ounces afterwards, so 
it was pnl down as murder.’ 

‘Then thi.s atiifl'’—began one of the others, and 
Then stopped; while a doleful ‘Oh!’ sounded 
from several pair of lungs. 

‘Hang sentiment I’ exclaimed one man bolder 
than the others. ‘ Or, better still, get the parson 
to ble.sK it for us—that’ll make it all right j ami 
here he come.«.’ 

The tale pta soon told to my friend the mis- 
' siouary. It was really quite impressive to mark 
I the eagerness on the faces of these rough-and- 
! ready fellows while awaiting what he wouW 
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my in the, matter. The tu-’.t that it was Ox-eye. 
Cation igold had much to do witlt their aupei- 
Btitious self-restraint. 

The missionary was nnite willing to give the 
gold his benediction ; but bol'ore doing so, he 
reminded the Barkerville jteople so (dwiiiently 
about certain vague promises tliey had made 
him to build a mission churcii, that it was very 
clear he did not mean them to liave the gold all 
to themselves. 

In effect, hair of it was devoted to the church. 


three lamps. The lamps are of special but simple 
coiistrnction, eacli Jiaving a circular wick fed with 
spirits of wine from a small reservoir. A recep¬ 
tacle beneath each lamp is iilled wilh magnesinni 
powder, a nozzle running up throngli the inside 
of the circular wick giving the powder a itiemis 
of passage through the ilarno. Each magazine of 
magnesium powder i» iitted with an india-rubber 
tube, the ditferent tubes being ultimately brought 
together and rouuected, termiiiatiiig in an india- 


rubber ball. The camera having been .set up, the 
and the itumaiiider, duly consecrated, was divided j ob.jeel.s or group to lie ])ortraycd are duly focused, 
among the. towusinen. 'Die .share I received I I this being accoinplislied by means of a candle 


Wear in this day in the loriii of a somewhat 
massive fiat locket, with a jwrtrait in it. 

Ah for the Ox-eye (Janon voice 
was necessary to explain this. The luckless 
fellow who had first imirdercl John rergns>on, 
and then fallen into tlic ‘shaft’ in his ultempt 
to get away .scot-free, would be likely now and 
then to shout for lielp while life remained in 


held near the object, it being otherwise impossible 
by lamp or gas light to see Ibem in the camera 
very little wit j suflicieiitly distinct to admit of accurate focusing, 
on... being in readiness, the spirit-lamps are lighted, 

the lens uncapped ; and the india-rubber bull being 
sbarjdy sijneezed, a blast of air is driven simul¬ 
taneously through each lamp, forcing the mag¬ 
nesium I'owder tiii'ongb the ilame, and a- brilliant 


him. The sides of his grave and the adiaecnt tlash of illumination lighting the apartment, the 
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rock-W'alls no doubt made his voice seem most 
iiihuiimn ; and the sound of it wonbl drift up or 
down the caiion like u cry siiontcd into a tube, 
until the very echoes had ilied away comjib tely. 


rilOTOGlUPllY AT NIGHT—A NEW 
DEl’ARTERK. 

The vast strides made of late ye.:>rs in every 
branch of the pliolograplier’s ai't are everywhere 
apparent; whilst, since tlie important day when 
tile first dry plate was placed on the imiiket a 
scientific and comiiierci.il Bueces.s, the e\er-iii- 
creasing army of amateur workers in tins lasci- 
Uatiim juirsuit bears ample evidence of the wide¬ 
spread interest and abundant popularity of Ibis 
comparatively n<‘w braneb of ajiplied science. 
A further development—namely, pbolograjiby at 
night—has now been so far advanced that it 
may fairly claim to have pas.scd the experimental 
, stage, and ere long cannot fail to commnud con¬ 
siderable attention and occiijiy a sound com- 
iiiercial basis. 

As our readers are doubtless .aware, sunlight 
or ordinary diffused d.n light is essential for the 
impression on the sensitised plate, of the objeet 
focused on it, gas or candle-light being powerless 
to produce such a result. 'J'lio electiic arc-light 
wilt, it is true, produce such a result, but is <iiil\ 
available in exceptional circ,iimstaiicc.s, and then 
requires an exposure of some duration. Advan¬ 
tage has accordingly been taken of the fact that a 
flash of mag'itesiuni light is suflicieiitly powerful to 
effect an instantaneously desired object. Simple 
as such a solution of the. problem of pbolograpby 
at night may appear at tii-st sight, it lias never¬ 
theless taken a considerable time and many 
experiments before the an'ungcments were per- 
ifeotetl, and the oprator enabled to secure, with 
certainty as to iinBiuiiity from failure, photo¬ 
graphs of artistic excellence and commercial 
wine. 

The apparatus employed may be brieliy de- 
Mribed. On a tall yeitical standard, placed so as 
id light the room as; ndvantageously as possible, 
without of course itiselt appearing in the picture, 
are fitted some four or'six arms, according to the 
‘Size pf the room ; fb cACh arm we secured two or 


dusireil jiicture is secured. 

How wide a Held the perfection of this iiew' 
dejiarture in pliotogi'apliy opens out will be 
readily apparent. I'liiiKjuets can iioxv be success¬ 
fully ptirtrayed .'uid cvi-ning a.sseiiiblagcs of emi¬ 
nent personages ]m i jietuated. Recorils can espe¬ 
cially be -ecuivil of b.illrooni scenes, whilst in 
the case of (Imse in wliicb fancy dress is worn 
a brisk deiiiaml c.aii hardly fail to arise for por¬ 
traits which can be secured on the .‘-pot, without 
the trouble of subsequent journeying by daylight 
ill character to the nearest }iliotogr.aplicr. Irite- 
rioivs of cljiirches and other buildings now so 
dark as to be practically beyond the photogra¬ 
pher’s powers, can now be made amenable to bis 
art ; and a wale r.aiige of 'imilar uses will readily 
present themselves to the mnids ot our readers, 
.iinl tbeie can be no doubt that this new braiicli 
of the ‘black ait’ will ere long comiiiaiid veiy 
eoii.siderable attention. 


STRRMtTH and l.OVE. 

Horn not that maiij fierc ' 

Will iie'ci' ini.stake tlice. 

Noi faint willi suilitea feai 
If all forsake Ihei- , 

No fricml or comnole need 
To cheer thee to thy coal; 
Otheri tliy iinmi may read, 

Hut not divine thy soul. 

And if a friend, jierelaiiice, 

Or niHideu lover, 

Who laucts thy spirit’s glance, 
Thou slionld’st discover; 

And if when tiaini uaudi hand, 
Thy heait grow stronger ; 
And if thy soul demand 
fSilenee no longer- - 
Then take thy fate divine ; 

Let nothing ever part 
Or keep that other heart 
From being one «vith thine. 


H. W. 
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OUR FI KST-OO USl NS. 

Y'llo (]o('.-5 iKit know ‘Sully’ lU tliL* Zoo? Tins 
gi-ciil t>dncalrd Clmiipaiizi.'e Inis luvn laiiglit t)y 
hur kf(‘])i;v 1,0 do many Uiing.s which excite the 
xvoiidec of the ga])iiig croxvd around her c.age, 
the oidookeis liciiig e.sjiccially .surjinsi'd to 
se(! that .slie j.s aide to eouiit up to live. IVe 
have seen dogs taught ajipaceutlv to count niucli 
larger a-niounts, and elepliant.s ari' credited with 
consideralile ]i()wcrs of calculation nnkuight; 1ml 
We always e.xiiect more of the Qiiadruinana, 
because of then- clo.se simulation of luiniaiiity, 
and their ]R>ssessiou of those, adaptable bands, 
wbieb we are accustomed to regard as the. .sjiecial 
symbols of capability. 

There is, however, something ‘uncanny' in the 
hand of a monkey ; it is held out to you with 
such an air of demand; there is nothing depre¬ 
catory or beseeching about the act,ion; it is 
always imiicrative ; and if you, by uiistidm, seize 
it in friendliness, as that of a man and a bi’otlier, 
it. is generally snatched from you with an angry 
chatter, as much as to say : ‘1 want none of your 
seutimeiit,. Dive!’ It is not alivays food that 
is demanded, but souieihing, no matter what, to 
gratify their ai 'iul.sitive.ncss or love of mischief. 

We once, nnint' itionally e.xoitod the anger of 
a monkey at the Zoo by giving it something to 
whii'h it had not been accustomed. In searching 
for scraps to pin into the provision bag for a 
jiarty of young people, wdio were accompanying 
us to se,e the animals, we came, across .some, 
macaroni,, and the tlunight struck us tliat pro- 
Ixibly tlie monkeys might, like it; and so some 
of them did; otliers did not attempt to cat it, 
but lield it up to their eyes like a si>ygla8.s, 
to look tlirough the little hole, then broke it, 
and examined each piece minutely. But a little 
girl of our party offered a piece to a monkey, 
wlio took it, tasted it, and did not like it; where- 
ujion his fury knew’ no bounds: he .seemed to 
think the child lead inlentionally in,suited him, 
or liad perhaps intended to poison him. Jle 
rushed at her, chattering, and trying to seize her 


witli tliose nimble lingers; shook the bars of 
(be cage with imiioleiil, r.ige, and followed licr 
all round the rooiii vociferating angrily. 

The Hottentots .say that baboons can talk, only 
they will not, tor fear they .should he, iiiadi' to 
work ; .Slid there certainly is hut little work to 
be got out, of those cuiiiiiiig bauds. Nevertheless, 
we read of .some babooii.s who have been taught to 
do ii.seful Work. There w'as an ohituary notice 
a year or more ago in all the (.'ape jmpers of 
one of these liaiiied baboons, well known in 
the eolony, who used to aet as signalman on the 
railway, in jilue of his master, who was lame. 
The stoi'v was doubted by the English papers, 
who copied it ; but we have met with mniiy 
people w'lio bad seen the animal at bis work. 
Airs (Urey Hobson, too, in one of her pleasant 
little ‘South African .Srories,’ hdls of a baboon 
w'lio bad come under her own notice, who 
bad been taught to ride after a Dute.li Boer 
as groom, and to ili.smount, and hold the horse 
by sitting on the bridle, when his master went 
into a house,; and we, have seen a troujie of 
monkeys oi various kinds taught to do a great 
many curious tricks; luit in the.se, again, they 
have been rivalled bv dogs. 

The monkeys we. see in the, streets are not 
usually interesting specimens; they jump about, 
crack nuts, and aiuii.se cliildreii, and thus draw 
coppers from the pockets of iiuuninas and nurses ; 
but .sometimes they show some originality. We 
were greatly inleivsted, one d.ay late.ly, by w'atcb- 
iiig one of them. It w'as ipiite a small monkey, 
evidently young, and very active. Some one 
had given him a paper-hag; this he investigated 
minutely, picked out every crunih carefully, then 
tried to [lilt it on his head as a cap ; hut suddenly 
an ide,a came to him. At a little distance there 
was a fo.x terrier harking at him ; so Jacko 
lliought he W’onld try to frighten him. Seizing 
tlie paiier-hfig in his teeth so a.s to liide his 
face, he crept towards tlie dog on all-foni’S, and 
then jumpert at liini. The .sncce.ss of the ma- 
meuvre, wins com[)lete ; the dog turne.d, and ran 
away dowui an area w’itli his tail between his 
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legs. Then the monkey skipped with dcdight, 
and proceeded to try the same experiment upon 
a cat, who lay basking on a window letige. 
Climbing the area rails, he jumped most skil¬ 
fully on the hinJlegs (or hands !) over the spikes 
till he came opposite Die cat, and sat down 
before her, still holding th(>- paper-bag between 
his teeth. But the. cat was not so easily fright¬ 
ened; she only made a hasty movement forwards 
and crouched,” reaily to s]u ing. So the monkey 
sat still, apparently indilferent, put the paper- 
bag fin 1ms head, and tried to tempt the cat 
by swinging his tail in front of her, evidently 
prepared for a bit of fun ; but the master not 
wistiing to encourage a sipiabble, pullcfl the 
string, and made' him return In his perch upon 
the organ. There was certainly originality in 
that, monkey, a,s well .is the usual love of mis¬ 
chief, notwitlustanding the air of rciires.sioii which 
must inevitably siiiToiind these little ministers 
to the poor organ-man’s pockid.. Apropos of 
whieli, we were told of one monkey vifio sought 
for a penny which liad fallen imobserved, held 
it up to show the donor, whom he di.seriiiii- 
nated among many sjicctatnrs, that he had lound 
it, and then climbed up and put. it in Ids master’.s 
pocket. 

VV^e have often wondered whether these street 
ntonkey.s are kindly treated; hut an incident 
we witnessed would seem to show that they 
are often petteil and cared for almost like chil¬ 
dren. All Italian woman hiul a monkey and 
an organ, in the frfuit of wliich wa-s the monkey’s 
Isid. The little creature hoiiig tired, lx;gan to 
pul] aside the covering, wliich the woman [ler- 
ceiviiig, immediately left off her organ-grinding, 
opened the bed cai’efully, and then placed the 
monkey in it as tenderly as tlioiigli it had been 
a baby, fondling it and kissing it as she laid 
its licafl upon the pillow; and the way in which 
it rcceivoa the caresses, and then shut its eyes 
and went off to sleep contcnte.flly, was absurdly 
human. 

What.ever may he the intelligence of tame 
or domesticated monkeys and baboons, the. meas¬ 
ure of the.ir capacity must be jiidg-il by f.lieir 
actions ill a state of nature. It ha.s oftim been 
said that baboons will sit and warm ibeiusedves 
at a fire, but cannot be taught to put <m a 
stick to keep it alight. Emin Pasha, however, 
declares he lias seen Iheni carrying lorche.s; but 
most people think he must have mistaken the 
dwarf aborigines for baboons. Tlie following 
account, however, given by an eye-witness, shc/ws 
a wonderful amount of intelligent cunning in 
a wild baboon, even to the point of counting 
to a small extent. 

As is well known, baboons always have a 
leader, whom they obey implicitly. A troop 
of baboons, led by an old male of great size, 
had for a long time done much mischief in a 
certain mountainous district of Cape Colony, .sd 
it was determined to shoot the loader. It was 
easy to resolve, but not so easy to do ; for at the 
most distant' sight of a man with a gun, the whole 
troop would vanish; whilst for unarmed men 
they cared notliing. The leader would inarch 
down the mountain defiantly, with a large 
bough in his hand, which he used as a stick, 
followed by the whole tribe, and commit terrible 
depredations in gaidens and vineyards, dastroy- 


ing much more than they ate, but always keep¬ 
ing at a respectful distance from anything like 
an ainlmsh. At last the farmers round deter¬ 
mined to build a wall in a vmeyanl, and shoot 
the enemy from behind it. The”wall was built, 
the baboons watching the operation from a‘ safe 
distance, and coming down when the workmen 
were gone, to examine it minutely. It seemed 
also as though they were in the habit of counting; 
for if, by way of exjterimcnt, one man remained 
behind, no baboon ever put in an ap]iearance. 
But at last man, the tyrant, contrived by .superior 
cunning to outwit the baboon, who' luui cer¬ 
tainly" shown himself to be no ignoble foe. 
By introducing behind the sheltering wall an 
extra number of watchers, in batches of two or 
three, at a lime, with carefnlly-concealed guns, 
and then sending away the us”iuil numlnr, and 
repeating tins man(euvre several tinu'S, they suc¬ 
ceeded in fairly puzzling the baboon, aiul were 
able to retain two armed men, until the leader, 
believing be. had seen all lii.s enemies safely off 
the iiremises, led liis troop to raid as usual, 
and xvijs shot dead; his followers rushing away 
helter-skelter in consternation, and c.arrying off 
i the young to a ]ilace of safety. 

It is not alvv.ays, hinvever, that monkeys and 
baboons forsiike a wounded comrade. They will 
moan and weep over the dying in a manner 
so intensely human, that hunters used at one 
time to avoid shooting them, looking upon it 
as little short of murder. Especially is this the 
case when tluTO are females with their young 
ones. If the mother he, shot, the little one 
will ding about her, weeping like a human baby, 
will dip its hand in the blood and bold it up 
imjiloringly; whilst a wounded monkey will 
try to stanch the blood with it.s hand or with 
leaves, all the time crying and groaning in a 
way which is most distressing to a tender-hearted 
BjioT'tsman. 

But of late, the, deyiredalions of Ivibooiis at 
the (Ia]ie among the lambs, wliich tbe\ catch 
and rij) open in order to drink tlie milk found 
in the- stomach, liave liardened tlie liearts of 
the farmer against them; and lie shoots them 
without compunction, e.s])ecially as they now 
begin to eat the tlesh of their vicl.im.s, and seem 
likely, as in tlie case of the Ki'a parrot (vf New 
Zealand, to hocome true carnivora, instead of, as 
h.rrnerly, eaters of fruit and insects only. 

J) U M A R E S Q’S D A U dll T E R, 

CHAl’TKK VIII.—GETTING ON. 

It mu.st be frankly confe.ssed that Linnell took 
an unconscionably long time in painting in the 
figure of that bewitching Arab girl in the fore¬ 
ground of his graceful Algerian picture. He 
arranged and rearranged the drapery and the pose 
till Psyche herself was fairly astonished at the 
exacting requirements of high art. Perhaps he 
had reasons of his own for being in ho hurry 
over his self-imposed task: at anyrate, he 
loitered lovingly over every touch and every 
detail, and filled in the minutest points of the 
flesh-tints with even more than his customary 
conscientious minuteness. Psyche, too, for her 
pirt, seemed to like very well her novel trade 
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DUMARESQ’S DAUGHTER. 


of artist's jiioJeL ‘Are yon tired yet?’ Liiiiiell 
asked her more tlian once, as they sat in the 
gloom of the bare little dining-room at the Wren’s 
Nest together ; and Psyche answered always with 
a smile^of half-childish surprise ; ‘ Oh dear, no, 
Jlr liinnell; not the least in the world. 1 could 
sit like this and be painted for ever.’ 

To say the truth, she had never before known 
she was so beautiful. Linnell could idealise 
female heads against any man ; and Psyche’s 
pretty head came out on his canvas so glorified 
by the halo of first love that she hardly recognised 
her own counterfeit presentment. ‘ Do you always 
take so much piiiis with your sitters V she asked 
once, as the painter paused and regarded atten¬ 
tively some shade of expression on her lips and 
eyebrows. And Linnell smiled a broad smile ns 
he answ'ered truthfully : ‘Not unless I think my 
sitter very well worth it.’ • 

‘ And in the East, who do yon get to sit for 
you?’ Psyche asked, looking u]) at him with 
those big liquid eyes of hers. 

‘Nobody so well worth painting as you,’ the 
artist answered with a faint touch of his brush 
on the eye in the picture—he had just managed to 
catch the very light he wanted in it. ‘ Dancing- 
girls mostly, who sit for money, or Nubians some¬ 
times, ivlio don’t veil their features. Jiut in 
Lower Egypt and in Algiers, of cour.se, you can’t 
get most of tlic respectable women to show you 
their faces at all for love or money.’ 

Psyche hesitated for a moment; then she said 
timiilly : ‘ Nobody has ever painted Papa. Don’t 
you think some day there ouglit to be a portrait 
of him V 

Linnell started. ‘ Do you mean to say,’ he 
cried, with a fresh luiint of surjirise, ‘there’s 
no portrait of him at all anywhere iu exist¬ 
ence V 

‘ Not even a photograph,’ Psyche answered with 
a faint shake of her pretty he.id. ‘ lie won’t be 
taken. He doesn’t like it. lie say.s a world 
that won’t read his books can’t be very anxious 
to look at his outer features. But I think there 
ought to be a portrait painteil of him somewhere, 
tor all that. 1 look to I he future. In after-ages, 
surely, people wilt like to know what so great a 
man as Papa looked like.’ 

‘'I'heri you have no fear for his fame?’ Linnell 
asked, lialf smiling. 

‘None at all," Psyche answered with quiet 
dignity. ‘Of coocse, Mr Linnell, I don’t pretend 
to understand hi 5 philosophy and all that sort 
of thing ; hut 1 don’t think I should be worthy 
to be my fathufs daughter if I didn’t see that, 
in sjrtte of the world’s neglect and want of 
appreciation, a man with so grand a character 
as Papa must let his soul go out iu books which 
can never be forgotten.’ 

‘ I don’t think you would,’ Linnell murmured 
very low. ‘And one of the tilings I like best 
about you. Psyche, is that you appreciate your 
father so thoroughly. It shows, as you say, 
you’re not unworthy to be so great a man’s 
daughter.’ 

He liJttl never called licr Psyche before, but he 
called her so now quite simply and unaffectedly ; 
and Psycho, though it brought the warm blood 
tingling into her cheek, took no overt notice of 
the bold breach of conventional etiquette. She 
preferred that Linnell should call her so, unasked. 


rather than formally ask for leave to use the 
more familiar form in addmssing her. 

‘ Papa would make a splendid portrait, too," 
she Saul wistfully after a moment’s pause. 

‘ He wotdd,’ Linnell assented. ‘I never in my 
life saw a nobler head. If only somebody could 
be got somewhei'e who was good enough to 
do it. 

‘Wouldn't you care to try ?’ Psyche asked with 
an outbur.sl. 

Linnell hesitated. ‘It isn’t niy line,’ he said. 
‘ F can manage grace and delicate beauty, 1 know, 
but not that rugged masculine grandeur. I’m 
afraiil I .should fail to do niy sitter justice.’ 

‘(»h, I don’t think so at all,’ Psyche cried 
with some wurnitli. ‘ Yon appreciate Paj>a. You 
admire him. You uuJerstaiitl him. You recog¬ 
nise till- meaning of the lines iu liis face. I think, 
myself, noboily could do it as well as you could.’ 
And she looked up at him almost pleadingly. 

‘Yon really mean it?’ Linnell exclaimed, 
brightening up. She was but an iiiexpeiieiiced 
country gill, yet her opinion of his art gave 
liim more profound self-confidence than Sydney 
(’olvin’s or Ooniyns Carr’s could passibly liave 
done. He needed encouragement and the frank 
note of youthful certainty. No art critic so cock¬ 
sure us ii girl in her teens. ‘ If you think 1 could 
do it,’ he went on after a pause, still working 
hard at the liglit in the left eye, ‘I should be 
proud to tiy iny iuexperienceil lumd at it. I 
sliould go down to posterity, in that case, if 
for nothing else, at least as the painter of the 
only genuine and authentic portrait of Ilaviland 
I'liimaresi).’ 

‘ Vou share my enthusiasm,’ Psyche said with a 
smile. 

‘ 1 <lo,’ the p.ainter answered, looking over at 
her intently. ‘And indeed, 1 can sympathise 
with your enllnisiasm doubly. In the first place, 
1 admire your father immensely ; and in the 
sccoikI place’—he paused for a moment, then he 
adiled leverently—‘1 had a mother myself once. 
Nothing that anybody could ever have said would 
have seemed to me too much to say about niy 
dear mother.’ 

‘Did )()U ever paint her?’ Psyche asked, with 
a quietly sympathetic tinge in her voice. 

Linnell shook his head. ‘Oh no,’ he said. 
‘ She ilied before I was old enough to paint at all. 
— But,’ be added after a pause, iu his most hesi¬ 
tating tone, ‘ I’ve a little miniature of her here, 
if you’d like to see it.’ 

‘ 1 should like it very much,’ Psyche said softly. 
Nothings ! nothings ! yet oh, how full of mean¬ 
ing wlicn sweet seventeen says them, with piirsed- 
iip lips and blushing cheeks, to admiring thirty. 

The painter put bis hand inside the breast of 
hi.s coat and drew out a miniature in a small 
gold flame, hniig round bis neck by a black 
silk ribbon. He handed it to Psyche. The girl 
'gazed close at it, long and hard. It was the 

E ortrait of a graceful, gracious, gentle old lady, 
er smooth white hair surmounted by a dainty 
lace head-dress, and her soft eyes, so like Linnell’s 
own, instinct with a kindly care and sweetness. 
Yet there was power, too, rare intellectual power 
in the ample dome of that tall white forehead ; 
and strength of will, most unlike her son’s, stood 
confessed in the firm chin and the marked contour 
of the old lady’s cheeks. It must surely have 
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been from‘Charlie’—that scapegriicc‘(niarlie’— afraid to say so.’ WiLli any other woman, the 
that Liiinoll inherited the weaker lialf of liis avowal niic;]it have sounded unwomanly: with 
nature : in the mother’s traits, ns set I'ortli hy the I’gyclio, girt round in her perfect innocence, it 
miniatnre, there sliowed no pa.shing line of nienliil .sounded Init tlie mitural and simple voice of 


or moral weakness. 

‘She must liave been a very great lady indeed,’ 
Psyche cried, looking clo.se at it. 


human .sympathy. 

Kvents take their colour from the mind that 
sees them. There are no such things a.s facts : 


‘Oh no; not at all She was only a singer—a there are, only impressions. The story old Ad- 
puhlic singei,’ Liunell answered triUhfiill}'. ‘Bnl niiral Bolt had bluntly blurted out at the, 
she sang a.s I never hi;ard an 3 ’ I'tlier woman sing I Senior United Service to General Jlaitland was 
in all my daj’s ; and she lived a life of pure the sell-same story that Liniiell, in his delicate 
nnseKishno'^-'■ obscure hall-hints, had faintly shadowed forth 

‘ Tell me about her,’ I’syche said him])ly. that day to i’syehe ; only tlie. mode of regard- 

Iler pretty syuiji.tthy toiu b"d the paintei’s : ing the events diU'ered. Between the two, each 
sensitive nature to the core. Ills evc.s briiniiied ■ mind must imdie its own choice for itself. To 
full, and Ins hand Iremided on the lashes of lie-! the ]iure .all things are pure; and to Admiral 
fa.ee in the jiicture, but lie puteuded to go ou i Holt the siiigor of beautiliil songs and the 
with it still unabashed. ‘ 1 can't tell )'ou much,’ ■ mother tliat Liiiuell hi loved and levcred envis- 
he said, trying luird to conceal his emotion from a<ged 'herself only as a c.oimiioii ninbic,-Iiall ballet- 
his sitter, ‘ but I can tell you a little. vSlm was a gil l. How far the scene at the Jteanery and 
gr.and soul. I owe. to her whatever there may be ' the Irish brogue wei'e eiubellishmcuts id' the Ad- 
of good, if au3', within me.’ niiral’s own fertile genius, nobody now living 

‘An .'Viiicric.'iii, 1 .suppo.se’’ IVyehe went ou i could prohaldv “ay. On the Admiral’s tongue, no 
musingly, as she read the name and ilale in tlm sbuy lo-t for want of amplilication. T’erh.ijis the 
corner, 'Boston, 1H7()’ i truth lav .some w here between the two e.vtremes ; 

‘No, not ail Aiuericaii : tiiaiik Ifeavcu, not j but Liiiiiell’.-was at least the indiler version, and 
that: ii Devonshire girl ; true Briton to the bom', j bespoke tlie nobler iiiiinl at tlu' b.ick ol it. 

•Slie w'lis iiroml of Devonshire, and .she loved it | They paused tor a moment or two in iitler 
always. But she went .away to .Vmerii'a with mv i silence. 'J'lien Jjiiiiell .spoke again. ‘Why do I 
father of her own accord 111 her elfol t to I'l'dress a I make you tlie eonti'lante of this little family 
great wrong- a great wnung my father had un- episodehe aski'd dreamily. 

willingly been furred, by tin'cruelty ami treachery j ‘1 siip]iose,' I’-yche answered, looking up at 
of others, into inflicting uuaw'ares oil an ituioci'iit i him with soiiielliiiig of her father's bold o])eu 
woman -a woman who hated her, and for whom i look, ‘because you km w you were sure of iiiidiug 
she Would willingly' liave aacrilieed everything j friendly syiiijialliy.’ 

1 c.aii’l tell you the whole .story—at least imt now. : Their cye.s nut, and then fell suddenly. A 

—I'erli.ips’- .Ami he paused. 'I'lien lie adiled i .strange tremor ran ihrougli Liiiiieli’.s nerve.s. Was 

more slowly: ‘No, no; iio, uevoi'. But I can , thi' indeed in very Irntb iliat worn,m who could 
tell you this nuicli in general te.i'iiis : my lather ' love him for his own soul, apart lioin tillliy lucre 

had been deccivcil by /ms I'.itlier a wicke.d old ' and e\'ery thing el-i-of the earth, eai tliy f 

man, my iimtlmr said, ami my inotlu'r was a j He looked ii]) again, and hasting to ch.ilige the 
woman to la' believed impliiilh —my lather ha<l | coiivi'i'-ation, asked of a .siuldeii ; ‘How can I get 
been deceived by a terrible lie into inliicting ! your father to sit Cor me, I wonder 2’ 
tliis erne] and irreparable wrong upon that other ' He was afraid to trust lii.s own heart any' 
woman UTid a lielples8 cliild of Imvs, My molher, j further 

who already had suli'e.red bitterly at liis hau ls — | I’syche’s eyes came back from lul’iiiily with a 
for my father was a very weak man, tboiegli kind , .start. ‘Oh, lu' d nevi'i'.'o/,’ .sh<' cried. ‘ Voii can’t 
ami W’ell-meaning my mother found it out, .md i doit that way'. We must iiiaki'up some jdan to 
determined to make wliat re))ai'ation was possible ! ht you h'c him while you pretend to be paiuting 
to her for that irretrievaldc evil. She never | something else, and he doesn’t suspect it. You 

thought of herself. She never even vimlicited niiisl get your studic.s tor it while he knows 

her own position. She stole away to America, nothing about it.’ 

and vva.s a.s if she were dead ; there, she toiled ‘ fb niiglit roiiu' in here while I paint you,’ 
and slaved, aud built up a livelihood for us in a Lintiell siigge.'-ted with faint iudeci.sion, ‘and then 
•strange way', and wished tliat half of all she! 1 could pnt one t aiivas beliind another.’ 
had earned .slioiild belong in the end to that A .sliglit cloud came over P.sy'clie’s brow. It 
other woman and her innocent c.liild—the. woman was m mm h nicer to he jiaiiiteil tete-a-tete with 
that hated her. Through good report ami evil only an occasiona] dbereet irruption from Gcral- 
report she worked on .still; she kept my father dine Maitland, wlio sat for the most part reading 
straight, .as no other woman could ever have kept j Freiicli novels on the tiny gra.ss plot outside the 
him ; slie brought me up tenderly and well ; aud,| open window. ‘I tlimk,’ she .said, after a slight 
when she died she left it to me as a sa' red legacy | pause, ‘we might manage to concoct some better 
to undo ns fur as in me lay the evil my grand- ' plot with (Teraldirie.’ 

father and father had wrought between them— There's nothing on earth to bind two y'ouug 
one by his wickedness, the other by his weakness, people together at a critical stage like concocting 
1 don’t suppose you can under.stand altogether a plot. Before thal. surreptitious portrait of Havi- 
what I moan; byit I daresay you can understand land Duniaresq was hall finished--the old man 
enough to know why 1 loved and •revered aud j being engaged in convemtion outside by Geral- 
odored tny mother/ | dine, while Linnoll within caught his features 

‘I can understand all, I think,’ Psyidie nnir-I nipidly - tlie painter and Psyche felt quite at 
mured low, ‘and t don't know why 1 should be j home with one another, and Psyche herself, 
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though not prone to love affairs, began almost to 
Kuspect that Mr Limmll must ivally and truly 
be thinking of proposhig to her. And if he did 
—well, I’syche had her own ideas about her 
answer. 


FLAG-SIONALS AT SEA. 

SignaUUNG at sea is a subject of great imiwrtanee 
to every maritime nation, and of peculiar interest 
to the dwellers in our .sea-girt isles, British 
merehant-shiiis are the principal ocean-carriers 
to the wide world. The red en.sign of our mcr- 
cautilc marine and the St (fcoige’s {'ross of the 
royal navy may be met with wherever it is po.ssible 
for a ship to penetrate. We all scan e.agerly th- 
bhiiipiiig uew.s in the columns of our daily ]>aper 
when Iriends are on their way to woo* fickle 
forhiiie at the. antipoilcs, on India’s sunny shores, 
among the orange grove,s of malarial Elorida, 
or in the lertilc fields of Manitoba. The good 
ship bearing our loved ones sights another, under 
pres.s of ciiiiv.as, hurrying homeward across the 
trackless expan.se of waters which joins the nations 
it divides. ’I’lic pas.sengers seeking new lands 
lia.steu on deck to ga/e with mingled feeling.s at 
the .strange, shi]) heading for the land they love, 
but have been compelled to leave by sheer .stre.ss 
of numbers. It almost seems a second parting, and 
opens once again old wounds that time, the great 
he.tier, has not yet completidy cured. Will they 
ev’cr see the old home,stead or the spires of then 
native town again > Ni'onld that .she might heave- 
lo for letters ! This tlie stranger certiiiiily will 
not do, as .she is making tlie he,st of her fair wind, 
which may l.iil at any moment. 

Xauticnl men, however, have conferred ii lasting 
henelit niion their de.seeudant.s by providing lor 
feueli a contingency. Soon the curious passengers 
observe signabs made from .ship to shi)) by means 
of disiilays of various combinations of coloured 
flags of (litferent shapes, wliieli lliitter hi the 
breeze, and give the .sliiiis quite a holiday a[)[)ear- 
anee ; whereas ]irovioiisly they ivevo as gloomy as 
a hoarse, witli not a glint of colour about their 
U])]>er works 'J’he signals aiv as uiiintelligihle 
as euneiform characters to the laiiil folk who arc 
without the key. information conveyed in this 
way is of universal application. If the liome- 
ward-bounder bad been a foreigner, the signabs 
would have beoi, as readily understood. Each 
captain may perchance be utterly ignorant of the 
other’s language. If they were on shore, con¬ 
versation would only be possible throngli the 
medium of an interpreter, who would be master 
of the situation. English and French capbiiiis 
are seldom ahl.j to converse in any language hut 
their own; Scandinavians and (.Jermans m-e often 
barriers of race and tongue are 
swept away by the .symbolic sy.siem of iiiter- 
conimunicatiou. How is this? The answer is 
simple. Every shi]) is supplied with a key, or 
signal-book, containing the meaning of each signal 
arranged in dictionary form. These keys are 
printed in the laugimgo of the nation to which 
tlie lu-speetive ships belong. As we shall explain 
below, similar flags, bcaiing the names of the 
consonants, are used by all nations ; and a signal- 
book of one nation is a trau.slatiou in duplicate 
of that of another. Hence each captain speaks in 


his own tongue by the flags ; and the sigual-hook 
all'ords u direct translation. 

I The, two ships proceed upon their opjjosite 
, courses, and are soon hidden eiUdi from the other 
' beneath the line of sea and sky by tlie intei vening 
hill of waters. But this interclunige ol signals, 

; or spe.akiiig at sea us it is otherwise termed, bears 
iriiit. in a little while the homeward-hoiind 
vussel iiirives at her destination ; thereupon, her 
muster sends a report to the London 
ilau'lli' or to the Liverpool Journal of t'oi/iiioTCc, 
! iind it soon filters into the dailies. • Hearts at 
' home lire made more re,-.trul when amvioiis ones 
1 read that the barque l!lcitl<irii, bound from Loudon 
I to iSew Zealand, was spoken by the screw steamer 
I Tainut ill four degrees iiortii twenty eight degrees 
i we.st. All well! 'J’liis is e.speeiullv welcome intelli- 
! geiiee, when it is known that soon after she set 
sail a cruel eyebme crossed the Buy of Biscay 
just about the time when she was in tlio.se Liti 

tllde.s. 

This is looking at the honelits of sigmilling 
from the iioiiit of view of pa.sseiigers am! their 
iriend.“. How docs it affect the mainicr-, who 
I man the. merebant fleets of all nations ? Hr 
! .lolinsoii has cynically defined a siu]i a.s a jirison, 
with a chance thrown in of lining drownerl. We 
are not altogether of hi.s oiiinion, hut rather 
■agree with the old sailor who gave up shole-service 
in disgii.st vuth its sameness .Some .h', mien, how¬ 
ever, exjieriouce a certain ,«ense ot .solitary confine¬ 
ment wiiile making a long ])as.sage in a sailing- 
■sliif), he .she ever .so \iell built, manned, and 
jii’ovisioiied. Charles Ueade, in one of lii,s icalistic 
uovebs, has .shown that dciu'ivation of eommunica- 
j tioii with oiir lellow.s is tlie curse of the solitary 
i system. It is sonieivliat similar at sea. (due 
j yarns become frayed out by s]iiniung, our songs 
I become niouolonous, and the tame tournaments 
I instituted lor tlie aiiiusenieiit of the luussengers 
j fail to elmrni u.s. Even the excitement of a man 
I overboard would be some relief from thi' daily 
! routine. Gladly wc avail ourselves of tlie pres- 
I eiice of a striinge shi|) to indulge in the mild 
j dissipation of a friendly chat, by tlie aid of our 
I dcaf-and-dmnb alphabet,, where flags are substi- 
; tilted for lingers. What is her name ? Where is 
I she from! Whither bound? How many day- 
I out ? Wlieii did she lose the trade-wind ! All 
j tlie.se .and many more interiogalories may he 
' adininisteied to the struiiger some tlii'ee miles 
dist.ant. Her duly deciphered answers form the 
theme of conversation for hours. She takes her 
turn at askhig questions ; and, like Oliver Twist, 
is not afraid to ask for more. Distance puts an 
end to the palaver ; ensigns are lowered as the 
symbol of huewell ; and we are once more alone, 
with nought in sight save .sea and sky. 

I’he total number of quo.stiou.s and answers 
which can be lioiated depends entirely upon the 
j s))eed with which ships are separating, and the 
readiness of the persons signidlitig to deterniiiie the 
tl.igs and pick out their meaning in the signal- 
hook. It must be understood that wind is abso¬ 
lutely neees.sary to kepj) the flags spread out, as 
otherwise they would be iudistiiigiiisliable. Talley¬ 
rand said that 8|)eecli was given ns to conceal our 
thoughts iTliis diplomatic, dictum is untenable in 
the speaking of ships at sia. Occasionally, by 
accident, the signals get leather mixed, A short 
time ago, the harbour-master at Cape Town was 
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alarnietl by the display of the two-flag signal hTP 
at the mast-head of the screw steamer Clan Gordon, i 
This, laeino interpreted, meant, ‘ Fire gains rapidly;' 
take people ofi.’ The steamer was partly laden 
with dynamite, so there was but little time to 
spare. He signalled her to heave up anchor, and 
hastened to her aid with a tug-boat. It was a 
lajisn/i Hmjiitt’. of the quartennastei', who had 
hoi,sted the flags. He had inverted their order. 
The hoist should have been PN, ‘Want a steam- 
tug and no one was more surprised tlian he. 
Such .1 mistake would have been fatal in the 
following instance. IVo ships were wending 
their way through the intricacies of the Torres 
Strait reefs. They were -sailing in Indian file, tlie 
Bhii> of lighter dranglit being aheail. She grazed 
a coral ]vat«h, could not stop, but fniickly ran up 
KV, ‘Stiuboard your helm.’ Had she howted 
VK, her consort would have left her ribs to 
bleacli upon the coral patch. 

Quickness of signalling is sometimes the saving 
of life. The rodishah, Captain W. ,J. Minn.s, was 
in company with the Cllasgow ship .fc.wiV Jlutdiiuui, 
on the 21st of Augu-st 188:i, in the. northern tropic, 
Suddenly the (lla.“gow vessel hoisted her ensign, 
unhm ilown, and the flags HM, ‘Man ovcrho,ard.’ 
Captain Minus steered inu) her wake, -sighted 
the man, lowei’cil <a boat, picked up tlie shiviuing 
seam-an, and within forty minutes hoisted, ‘Man 
picked up; send a boat-’ .Signalling and seaman¬ 
ship had rescued a fellow-e,ronture Irom a w/it.iry 
grave. He had fallen from aloft while ieeting 
topsails. 

Signalling by mcan.s of cidoiired (lags has been 
of very slow growth. l’(;rmutation of numbered 
flags as a method of giving and ohtaiuiiig iufor- 
iimtiou at sea was introduced not quite a liuudred 
years ago. Previously, each flag was used singly, 
and its signification varied with the position of 
the ship at which it was shown. The s.ame flag 
if hoisteil at the main would convey a meaning 
difl'ereiit from that intended when ilisplnyetl at 
the fore, or even in the rigging. The gallant 
Kempenftdt in 1780 had advanced to the use of 
flag syinlnds in [Wirs, hut after a plan of his own. 
This was in the good old days when long voyages 
were dc rir^imir. Then tlie first news received by 
our forefathers with respect to the eondlLion and 
whereabouts of their absent argosies was when 
thej'" saw tliem entering a home port. High- 
pressure life was the exccjition, and the latest 
information was not so essential to the condii.-t 
of big ‘Ixinnis’ or cotton ‘corner-s.’ Steam-power 
and electricity have much to answer for in this, 
resiiect 

Speaking ships at sea by flag symbols, as at 
present carried out, is one of tlie peace triiimpbs 
of tbe Victorian half-century. The international 
code of signals, formulated by a Comruittec 
appointed by the Board of I’rade in met 

with general favour, and ultimately superseded 
the many codes which were held in more or le.ss 
esteem. Ships belonging to the same nation were 
: often unable to converse owiii" to the fac-.t that dif¬ 
ferent codes were in use on hoard of the.ni. The 
confusion of tongues at the Tower of Babcd was 
insignificant in ronipurison with that which hith¬ 
erto had prevailed iu transmitting messages at sea. 
Now, the ships of every maritime nation employ 
the same code. Tbe Comiuitteo carefully consid¬ 
ered such systems as had been from time to time 


in use in both British and foreign shipping. They 
found that none of them fulfilled the more mtxlern 
requirements of mariners, and drew up a code by 
adopting the best features of several. Our compre¬ 
hensive, simple, and inexpensive code is tlie result 
of their labours. Eighteen flags of various shapes 
and colours were adopted as sufficient for all 
purpo.ses of signalling at sea. I’hey express the 
intended meaning by combining two, three, or 
four flags in different order. Each permutation 
of two or more flags forms a complete signal in 
itself, to which an arbitral'}' but invariable signifi¬ 
cation has been allotted in the signal-book. Tlie 
eighteen flags give 300 permutations when hoi-sted 
two at a time, 4890 in hoists of three, and 73,440 
in hoists of four at a time. Hence, altogether 
there are 78,642 different orders in which the 
eighteen (lags can be arranged as distinct signals, 
without hoi.sting fewer than two, or more than 
four flags at one time ! This number is suflicicut 
for all practical purpo.ses. Tlie meaning of eacli 
signal is given in the signal-book immediately 
over tigainst the lette.ra represented by the flags 

lioisted. 

The Tnleniation.'d Code consi.sts of a swallow- 
tailed bui-gee, four triangular jicnnant.-, and thir¬ 
teen sijiiare (lag. 1 . Each of. these flags bears the 
name of a consimant, merely to distinguish them 
for convenience of reference Vowel.s were not 
used, for the curious but cogent reason that by 
introduoing them every objectioii.iMe word com¬ 
posed of lour letters in any langn.age woulil 
.a])pear in the code in the course of altering the 
arrangement of the letters of the tilplitibet. 1’lie 
burgee B is red. C, D, F are pennants : a red 
ball on white ground, a white ball on blue ground, 
ami a white ball on red grouml, respectively. G 
is a pennant with yellow inner ami blue outer 
half. Sijuaro flags are: 11. a red tiiid a white stripe, 
both vertical; J, blue, white, and blue, horizontal 
stniies : Iv, a yellow and a Idiie .stripe, both verti¬ 
cal ; L, divided into two blue auu two yellow 
checkers; M, blue with white diagonals; N, 
eight blue anti eight white cliecker.i; P, n wliifo 
central square with blue liorder : all yellow ; 

It, reel with yellow cross; S, blue central square 
with wliite bonier ; T, a roil, a white, and a blue 
stripe, all vertical ; V, white with red diagonivls; 
W, retl centrfil stjuaro bordered by white, and 
that again by blue. An extra answering pennant 
of five vortical stripes, ulternatuly red anti white, 
is also used. With the above explanation, it_ 
would lie easy for any of onr readers to construct" 
drawings of the flags tor themselves. 

A few examples selected from actual work will 
exjdiiin more clearly the method of using flag 
siginils. The International Code is supplied to 
lightships, lighthousc-s, and signal stations along 
the coasts of civilised countries and their depenil- 
encie.s Perim Light Station, at the entrance to 
the Red Sea, is a sequestered spot, and the keeper, 
conversant with flag language, is glad to communi¬ 
cate with passing sliijw. VVe rememher a large 
sle-imship jia-ssing, ami her master observed thi'ee 
succes.sive signals made bv the light-keeper: B’DKN 
mien shall I) QCP'(1«) DQLW (relieved)? 
The tired watcher must have been disappointed on 
seeing the ship run up RtVQ (Unknown). Once 
when homeward-bound fnvin the East Judies, we 
had signalled and left astern another sailing-ship. 
Shortly .afterwards our maintopsail yard broke; 
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sail was shDi-tened, and onr friend soon overhauled 
us. BGll (Has any accident happened 1) quickly 
fluttered at his mizeli peak. We replied by JLV 
(Maintopsail yard) JKR (gone in the slings); and 
her master was almost as wise as we were. Then 
he favoured us with HVF (Do you require assist¬ 
ance 1) and BQG (Shall we keep company both 
of which Avere answered negatively. Tlien BPW 
(Do you wish to be reported?). Our captain’s 
answer w'as BQG (Report me to my owners). 
Our ensigns again dipped farewell, and she wa.s 
soon out of sight ahead. We were wroth to think 
that such a dow sailer had the advantage; but, 
strange to say, we arrived in the Downs lirst, ancl 
were thus able to report speaking her. 

In signals made with two flags, the bui-gee 
npiMirmost represents Attention ; tbu.s, BD (What 
ship is that I). Pennant uppermo.st is c.jimpass 
signal; DB, east. Scjuare flag uppermost points 
out danger; PT, Want a pilot. 

In signals composed of four flags, the burgee 
uppermost is geographical; thus, BFQT, Filin- 
burgh. Pennant uppermost is used in spelling 
a name or a word of which there is a doubt. 
Thus, to spell ‘Chambers’ Avould involve four 
hoists ; CBKG (Ch), CBDW (am), CBGS (be), 
CFJ W (rs). This is rather a tedious operation, 
owing to the fact of the absence of vowels, u.s 
explained above. Square flag uppermost is ship’s 
name, JSIIG, Taiuiti of Glasgow. 

Three-flag signals exjiress latitude, longitude, 
time, and all ordinary comiimiiicatious, of which 
we have given several selections. 

Signal Hags can only be depended upon when 
their colouiwcan be made out, and a code for such 
an emergency is given at tlie end of the signal- 
book. The mercantile marine has no such his¬ 
torical signal as that which Nelson hoisted on 
board tile Victorij at Trafalgar; but we have 
confined our illustrations to our niei'ehant-ship 
signals, in the bcliel that peace has victories also. 


THE RING AND THE BIRD. 

CHAl’X'ER II. 

The effect of the parrot’s query was startling. 
Colonel Farrer started up iu such haste that his 
chair fell clattering to the ground, and with such 
a pallor ('veiS])reading his ruddy countenance 
that all of us '/ith one accord stood up too, 
and cried out, ‘ W hat’s the matter V 

‘ W hat did that brute mean V gasped the 
Colonel. ‘What does it know about Ratu Asoka ? 
1 didn’t want to kill the old fool, if only he 
had been sensible, and not made such a con¬ 
founded fuss about his heathen temple. It was 
a judicial execution ; it w'as necessai'v to the 
peace of tlie district. I didn’t want'to do it, 
if Rum Asoka hadn’t brought it on himself.’ 

‘1‘erhaps, Colonel,’ said I, ‘it would be a 
good thing if Polly were to give ua his version 
of the affair.’ 

From white the Colonel’s aspect cliaiiged to 
yellow. ‘Sh! What? What do yon mean?’ he 
exclaimed. ‘Are you jesting? It’s no joke, I 
tell you. Tlje native papers, confound them, 
said—and they pay too much attention to native 

opinion nowadays. And- Will no one stop 

that abominable bird ! ’ 


THE RING AND THE BIRD. 


For the parivt Avas so delighted with his cotip 
that he had hurst into a shriek of wild laughter, 
iu AA-hich I seemed to detect a tone of mocking 
triumph. 

‘Agatha, do take the bird nAvay,’ said Mrs 
Gretton; and Polly Avas taken down-stairs and 
immured in his cage, still laAighing in that 
grim and fiendish fashion. 

‘But now, Colonel,’ said Mrs Givtlou when 
the hubbub had ceased, ‘ do tell us all about Ram 
Asoka.’ 

I could see that the subject did mot please 
the Colonel; but as ^ matter of fact he had 
not the courage to refuse to speak on it. His 
story was so incoherent, so full of explanations 
and excuses, that -taken in conjunction with s\ib- 
sequent events—it roused in me a curiosity to 
read the accounts of the affair Avhich were given 
in those native papers the Colonel so disliked. 
From their statements it appeared that Colonel 
Farrei' had been sent to investigate a quarrel 
between tlie Buddhist and Mohammedan resi¬ 
dents in an out-of-the-way village. The Molinm- 
medaiis Avauted to draw Avater from a well which 
the Buddliists regarded as sacred to their god; 
and religious feeling had been somewhat strained. 
The Colonel’s instructions AA'erc to declare the 
well iiublic jiropi'i'ty, and he was provided with 
soldiers, who Avere oj'dered to see that the Mussul¬ 
mans AAcre not interfered Avith when they ap¬ 
proached the spring. ’I’lie matter might easily 
have been settled on the basis of a compromise 
suggested by Ram Asoka, the Buddhist priest, 
who only asked the Mohammedans to avoid the 
well till the Avater necesisary for the Aise of the 
temple had been drawn each day. This arrange¬ 
ment had been all but completed AA'hcii the 
Colonel arriA'ed ; but instead of giving his assent 
to it, he chose to take up the Moliamiuedun cause 
with quiie unnecessary zeal, moved chiefly, it 
W’as said, by a desire to sack the Buddhist 
temple, which contained, among other more 
modest treasures, a large and valuable ruby, tra¬ 
ditionally siij)poBed to have fallen from heaven 
at the feet of the chief idol in the place. The 
Colonel and his men entered the temple, de¬ 
stroyed the idols, and liilled Ram Asoka on the 
steps of his desecrated altar; after Aihich the 
Colonel stooped and took from the priest’s dead 
hand the priceless ruby he had vainly tried to 
save. It i.s more than poe.sihlc that the native 
papers exaggerated Colonel FarreFs guilt; hut it 
is certain that the odium ho iueurred on this 
expedition made his resignation advisable ; and 
it did look rather bad that after liis motives for 
appropriating it had been so sharply impugned, 
he should have retained and set in a ring the 
stone he had taken from Ram Asoka. 

1 need liardly say that the stoiw as told by the 
Colonel differed in many points from this which 
1 have set down ; hut his fiequentlv-repeated 
statement that Ram Asoka brought liis death 
ujion himself, his loud' declarations that he had 
a right to keej) tlie I'ing, Avere calculated to rouse 
iu any mind not deeply biassed in his favour—in 
mine, for example—a firm conviction that the 
annexation of the ruby and tlie execution of its 
pmtector «ould not be justified on any strict 
reading of the principles of either law or honour. 
True it Avas that Mrs Gretton said ‘Of course*’ 
and ‘ Yes, indeed, dear Colonel Farrer,’ at every 
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pause rn her guest’s naw-ati«ve i and tjjttt Louisa 
gave it a4 her opinion tiiat it was better the stone 
Bhould be t)ti wi^ Colonel’s hand than hidden in 
an Indian village where no one could see it. But 
Agatha and I were silent. 

‘What do you think of the new-comer 1’ I 
asked my sweetlieart in the few preciou.? minutes 
that Mrs Grettoii allowed us each evening to say 
gooA^nighi 

‘He’s a murderous old wretch,’ she replied 
with great promptitmle. ‘He killed tliat ikwi' 
old priestkjust in order to steal the ruby ; I ’lu 
sure of it. But—but —frank, how is it that 
Polly kuow.s so much about the affair?’ 

‘I don’t know. That’s the queerest thing 
about the matter. The Oolonel iiadn’t mentioned 
Ram Awka when Polly bawled out his very 
pertinent inquiry. If—ifoiie did believe in the 
transmigration of souls and the repetition of tin; 
Balaam miracle! But modern Buddhism is sheer 
humbim. 'Still, it’s fuuuy.’ 

No doubt I ought 10 have pa.s,sed the night 
awake, musing on the problem of the parrot. 
But 1 didn’t; I .slept uncommonly well. 1 think 
that, speaking generally, one iloes not get un the 
proper emotional oouditioii for any event till the 
event itself is past. Then we ai'u full of retro 
S))ective ailmiration, awe, or fear; but at the 
moinont did we feed at all ? I think not. I 
doubt if we could do our work in even piissablc 
stylo if at the moment of action we stoi)pod to 
think of its nature, or analysed how it might 
move our souls. Let me admit that 1 never felt 
anything hi be momentous that ever happened 
to me, till long after it was over. 

I slept sound and late. When I entered the 
dining-room next morning, Agatha, her aunt, 
and the Colonel were there, but had not begun 
breakfast. Agatha and Mrs Gretton were talking 
aside. As 1 came in I heard the latter say, 
‘Wc'll, you can’t do anything.’ At the same tiuu; 
she lianJed to Agatha a letter she had been 
reading, and Agatha hurriedly thrust it into her 
pocket. 

‘ What is the matter ?’ I asked, seeiug that 
my sweetheart looked troubled. 

‘Oil, nothing!’ she aii.'iwered; but she left 
the room, and Sirs Gretton liasUnied aftiT her, 

I felt annoyed that Agatha should not Inive 
confided her vexation, whatev’er it was, to me ; 
and I wanted to have my annoyance out on 
somebody. The Colonel was handy. 

‘That was an interesting story you told us 
last night, Colonel,’ I began. ‘It was queer, 
though, that the parrot should have known so 
much about it.’ 

‘ The parrot! It knew nothing,’ said the 
Colonel, and I could see he was testy. 

■* It knew the name of Ram Asoka, which was 
strange to ns all. I rather tliink we have to 
^ank Polly for the narration of that interesting 
incident of frontier administration.’ 

The Oolonel grunted. 

‘We’re all rather fond of the bird,’ I went on, 
ostentatiously Caressing the parrot, who was 
standing at tl^e open door of his cage ; ‘ but you 
dbn’t seem to appreciate his familiarity with your 
odyentures.’ > • 

1 don’t ttiinA It--it's rather amusing 
(ofeifcve a parrotiteohohig all you say.' 

^ had echoed nothing, he had taken the 


initiatfve in ptentioning our guest's doings ; but 
that was how the Colonel chose to put it. 

To show his liking for the parrot’s smartness, 
he came up to the cage and stretclied out his 
hand to caress it, as I had been doing. But Polly 
did not take tlie courtesy as it was meant; he 
turned his head and made a vicious dub at the 
Colonel’s hand—at the finger on which he wore 
the ring. He managed to bite it pretty .smartly 
too ; and the Colonel darted back, uttering many 
imprecations, to which tlie parrot replied with 
equal volubility. 

Mrs Gretton and Louisa entered upon this 
scene, and on learning what bad happened, 
bustled about for bandages and water tor the 
wounded liund. The precious ring, wluch was 
fretting Ibe cut Polly had made, was taken off 
and ]fi.id on the mantel-piece; the finger was 
tenderly bound up ; and Mrs Gretton herself shut 
up the parrot in Ids cage with the a.ssurance 
that he was ‘a nauglity, wicked Ptdly.’ 

‘Who killed Ram A.soka?’ he shrieked defi¬ 
antly in reply, and even now the Colonel started 
at the words. ‘I think a fiend is in that bird,’ 
he cried. 

‘I think Ram Asoka is,’ I answered. Then 
I asked for Agatha. 

‘ She has a had headache. She won’t he down 
to breakfast.’ 

‘ Why didn’t she tell me that her head ached V 

‘ Oh! don’t bother, Mr Laurence ; a headache 
isn’t a deadly malady.—Tea or colfee. Colonel?’ 

I wa-s shut up ; but I was cross and bcwihlered. 
Agatha might have told me of her headache ; 
oven a very bad headache doesn’t Inake a girl 
rush out of the room with tears in her eyes 
and without saying a word to her lover. 1 hur¬ 
ried through with my breakfast. Betorc 1 had 
finished, 1 heard the front door close (luietly ; 
and looking out, imagined 1 saw Agatha’s figure 
pas.sing the window. • Mrs Gretton and Louisa 
exidianged a glance of intelligence. 

‘ Is that Agiitha tij^ne out t’ 1 asked, 

‘Very likely. The air would do her head good.’ 

I hurried from the room, neglecting the 
parrot’s plaintive cry, ‘ Let. ont Ram Asoka,’ 
and trkal to follow liei’. But before I could 
overtake her— she was running at a pace that 
was not good for licadaclies -she was lost in the 
hu.stle of Southampton Row, and 1 had to bt-take 
myself to my olliee unsatisfied. 

1 don’t think I did mncjli work that day. I 
know that I was .iboininubly cro.ss, that I bullied 
my clerk, blotted my letters, and cursed my pens, 
and even came luwii' to quarrelling with one 
of my rare clients, who wanted to have an 
unimportant change made in a bouse I had 
designed for liim. 1 wasted my time so well 
that when at lust I controlled my irritation and 
atteniled to some matters that could not he 
delayed, I had to remain at the oIBce till much 
beyond my usual hour. I got borne jiist_ about 
dinner-time, and found the household in the 
greatest confusion. 

‘ Oh ! Mr Laurence ’- Mrs Gretton began, 

rushing out uiron me in the hall. 

‘ Where’s Agatha?’ I interrupted. 

‘Agatha 1 She ’.s out But I wanted’- 

‘ Has she been ont all day V 

‘No, She came home for lunch, and went 
out afterwards, just as usual. SheTl he in to 
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become of it 1’ 


room at the back of Jthe hall where I was free to 
smoke and sulk. lliJfore long 1 heard a latchkey 
in the door, and guessed that ,it was Agatha 
coming in. I was going out to meet her, but 
Louisa was before me. She met her cousin in 


!We don’t know. It is terrible ! To think i the hall: ‘Oh Agatjia,’ she exclaimed, ‘the ring 
of a man like Colonel Farrer, my poor dear ! is gone. What’s to be done?’ 
husband’s friend, being robbed in my house. I Then Agatha answered'in a voice I bad neycr 
Oh, what shall 1 dol’ Mrs Qretton began to j heard from her lips before, a dull de.«pairing WAil: 
cry, and her distress pierced the thick crust of i ‘1 couldn’t help it, Lou. Will needed the money 


my egoism and annoyance, 


to-day. I shall get my .oalary in a day or two. 


Tell me how it happened,’ I asked. ‘When { and 1 thought I could get the ring back tlien[ 


W'as the ring missed V 

‘Not half an hour ago ; but it must have been 
gone for hours.’ 

‘When did you notice it last?’ 

‘Just after luncheon. • It had been lying on 
the mantel-piece, where I put it when L took 


and neither Frank nor anybody would know.’ 

Louisa started back with a shocked exclama¬ 
tion. 

Agatha hurried towards the staircase; but as 


‘Just after lunclieoii. • It had been lying on she reached it 1 caught her in my arms, ‘My 
the mantel-piece, where I put it when 1, took dai-ling, what is the matter?’1 exclaimed, 
it olf the Colonel’s band, all the uioniiiig. I She wrenclied herself free. ‘ 1 11 tell you to- 
shoiild have locked it away in some safe place, morrow, Frank ; let me alone for fo-niglit.’ 

I know ; but in the confusion 1 didn’t think ; She liiirried up-stairs; and vi hile I stood liesitat- 
and I knew Jane to he as lione.st as the day, ing about following her, 1 heard a confusion of 
tliongli the Colonel declares lie’ll have her box exclamations in the dining-room, and Louisa’s 


examined, and she an orphan, and it’ll be the voice—did I urong her in thinking it contained 
ruin of her ehnracter.’ ,a tone of .spiteful satisfaction ?--8aying, ‘She 

‘ flow do you know tlie ring was on the admits it herself. It w'as for Will’s sake 
mantel-piece alter luncheon ?’ 1 asked judicially, Ag.atha stole the ring.’ 

iiiterraptiug my lamllaily’s wail. _ 

‘ 13ecau.se Louisa look it up and tried it on her 

finger-only she and Agatha and 1 were in— SOME INDIAN WEIRD DOINGS, 

and said, “ Isn’t it lovely ?’’ and Agatha answered, 

“ ; ■ I wonder how much money is shut up Onb cannot live long among the natives of India 

ill that crystal, which almost looks like a gre;it without seeing and hearing things which, as Lord 
spot of blood?’’ 1 remember exactly what she Dundreary would say, ‘no fellow can under- ■ 
said, because Polly—1 can’t think wliat has come stand :’ 1 mean, things bordering on the preter- 
to the bird these two days!-—caught up her natural, not to nay the supernalitral. 1 know 
words and began screaming out, “Money! Blood! ^ ^ pod.-pooh such things. 

Blooa-nioiiey, blooa-jnoiiov. t> x n i -i • s ® 

‘Polly has brains in Ins head,’ 1 said with a though one may do this at a di,stunco of 
jniiirin tliousaiuls of iiiiles irom the place wliere the 

‘Oh, Mr Laurence, don’t sjieak like that. ’J'he Udngs are seen, or arc heard of from hundreds 
poor (Jolonel, wdtli his hand hurt and his ring of eye-witnesses, yet, when one is on the spot 

gone! There Polly sat on top of liis c.igo, Hap- itself, the facts stand out so incoiitestablj', that 

ping his wings, and crying out “lllood-moiiey !” one is forced to admit them, even while one 
till he quite made me nervous, and I was glad iiiidurstaiid, much less explain them. 

*^'^‘^An(H1i*Mi P ' People at a distance on hearing them recounted 

■Oh! tlmM all I know. I went down-.st.airs ;*“•>’ hvlk^ihly and superciliously of sleight-of- 

to help Jane, ami Agatha and Louisa both went delusion, deception of the senses, 

out; and vhea the Colonel, who had been at the imagination, coincidences, collusion, and 

War Office or somewhere, came home and reinem- so forth. But I repeat that in India such things 
bered his ring, it wasn’t to be seen anywhere.’ have occurred, under circumstances which render 
We had a very uncomfortable dinner that day it ah.soliitel)’- impossible to attribute them, reason- 
cold salmon, cold lamb, cold tart; the cold and ahh', to any such causes. Here are a few in¬ 
stale remains of yesterday’s fea^t, and a deeper gtam-es 

eddness and The'first shall he the verification of a baby 

ate It. 1 lie t.uloneIs loss did not trouble me; ■ i i /i i i nr i n. i 

1 did not love him well enough for that; hut horoscope, which Colonel Meadows'Taylor 

Agatha liiid not come home to dinner, and her has told us was cast in his presence, and in the 
vacant chair was a vexation to my eye. An events of which he, as Political Resident, took 
electric discomfort filled the rest of the party, some part The horoscope was cast and cal- 
Mrs Gi’Cttoii would fain have begun to cry ; ciliated by a learned ‘sliastrl’—-the Hindu equiva- 
Louisa looked at her mother with furtive glances lent of a Doctor in Divinity—at the request of 
of warning and reproof; and poor Jane nearly tJie old rajah, on tlie birth of his son and heir. 

The shastri hesitated at first to tdl the result, 


SOME INDIAN WEIRD DOINGS. 


distrustful glare in his angry eye. Only the ^ 

parrot, though imprisoned in his cage, kejt up f length put his prognostications on paper 

a wild hilarity, and laughed and chuckleu like handeif, them to the rajah. After reading 

a bird possessed. the paper and communicating its contents to 

I left the jiarty still in the dining-room, dis- Colonel Taylor, the rajah decided to destroy i^ 
cussing the missing ring, and retired to a small The secret thus remained known to only thJ^frr— 
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m , '^^ambies'S ‘joitebtal. 


"xlblo||ril,,Tajilji>r, aad the shastri. hand, he caused the dice to roll, now wrist- 
hail |<a^toIc|. ffoii ^e' horoscope that ward, and now fingers ward, on bis hand. Shak- 
th^ di^4 jfisit bttra. wdhjd feeint off by a violent ing them thus for a few seconds—both the 
d^th at tf particular age, childless. The old absolute and the relative positions of the cubes 
Jtljah died, and: the lad luoui^ted the throne, the and their surfaces necessarily changing at each 
^Mtri>nd the Colonel being left the sole deposit- i-oll—he at length cast them on the carpet on 
ot the terrible secret. The Mutiny broke which we were sitting. As he did this with 
'Oui^, and-the young rajah, now approaching the some violence and to a little distance, the dice 
dabgerous ege, took part in it He escaped the rolled a good deal before they canic to a final 
dangers of, the battlefield j and when the Mutiny rest The fortune-teller gathered them up te- 
was suppressed, the active interposition of Colonel gether, carefully avoiding any disari’angenient 
iTa^or saved him, on the plea of youth, from the of the order and position of the cubes or their 
indre serious aud probable danger of being hanged surfaces. He placed the throe sets of dice on the 
for treason. He w^as now just about the fatal carnet before himself, and seemed, after care- 
age'; and when the good Colonel had had his fwlly examining the cast of the dice, to go into 
doom commuted to temporary detention under deep piought and complicated calculations, 
surveillance in a distant fortress, he thought al 

danger over. He spoke to the old shastri and surfaces. There were therefore seventy- 

joked him about his prediction; but the old man two surfaces, to combine in sets of six exjiosed 
shook his head, and said : ‘ What can resist fate V surfaces ou each rod ; and these, again, with the 
Then touching his forehead, he said: ‘ It is positions of planets and other fortune-telling 
^jwritten, and cannot be effaced’—alluding to the matters. The number, therefore, of the possible 
fffiental notion that each one’s fate is written by combinations (not iiermutatioiis) is practically as 
the finger of Cod on the frontal bone. He turned limitless as are the eventualities of human hie 
.«. m,. pt.pw: (OP th. ,o,„.g wkii. 

on ie my to the (o^ was acddeulally kiliid Botl. bemg Moi.ant: 

by tlie discharge of his own gun. It was on the medaiis, etiquette did not allow a more direct 
very day foretold by the shastri! Colonel Meadows allusion to the lady. My friend, admitting tliat 
Taylor was with him ou the journey ; and liis he had guessed rightly (and thus far it might 
veracity is above all suspicion. How explain easily have been a good guess aud no more), 
this easel A singular coincidence, you will say. again took up the proffered dice, and went with 
Very well Here is another, where coincidence them into the private apartments of the house 


is out of coui*t altogether. ^ ^ i 

xr T i X A - -UM luaiis Wife 18 never shown to any of tlie opposite 

Years ago I was present at a rare scene, while The firtune- 

visiting a native gentleman of rank. He had just iiieuiiwhile took his ‘tasbeeli’ or rosary 

received the welcome news that he would at the off liis wrist, and began telling the names of 
distance of some months have another olive God in Arabic on his beads. The lady having 
branch in his house. Ho sent at once for a made a cast as her husband had done, he care- 
fortune-teller ; and the future was forecast in fully brought back the dice undisturbed to the 
my presence. The man came—one of the class fortune-teller. Ulte rosary was replaced round 
called ‘ EEunmdlls,’ that is, fortune-tellers bv Ramnuill examined the dice 

means of dice or‘rami.’ Their dice are peculiar, ‘^'‘refullv. He produced aud consulted a relf- 
mi. • 4 1 £ 4 i 4 i 1 ' made almanac, the sun, moon, stare, and planets 

They consisted of a set of three; ^cli one cou- all coming in for their share of questioning. He 
riebng, m its turn, of a number of cubical dice t^ok papr, pen, and ink, and made calculations. 


to get the ladj^s cast. A Mohammedan geiitle- 


(I foi^et, at this distance of time, if they were After about a quarter of an hour’s work, he 
six or seven) strung together on a slender metal read out the results: (1) The lady would give 
rod. Each cube was made of brass, aud had birth to a child—(a) Who would be a daughter 
cabalistic figures on each of its four exposed (ttot so welcome an addition to oriental families 
surface^ Through the other two surfaces the as a sou)-(3) On a day which he named, and 
red passed, and on it each cube-two of its was vet over reven mouths off. ,(4) Ihe 

^ . . , , child would die within five months after its 

aides almost touching the next two-revolved birth; and (5) she would be his last child; but 
freely, and independently of the other cubes. vHiy, he could not (or would not) tell, as in 
'fhe man having made bis salaam, sat down, the ordinary course of nature my friend might 
an desired, on the edge of the carjiet, on which expect several more. 

we were all seated. The man was j-xiid a sum of money, and Went 

‘Do you kupw why I sent for you?’ asked L'® way. Months passed. The child was burn 
my friend-, The Rammall made no reply; but ; proved to be a daughter; 

producing his three long dice, or rather sets week after comp eting fourUi mou h 

...» .....4 hfe; aud my friend himself died within 

^di^ he hahd^ them to my fnend to cast, j^jje year. All the fine predictions were effee- 

PeJrtually fulfilled. Sueli a complm^ series of 
paua ofvhis right hand, tho fin^^ei's verified coincklence^ ot guesses would ht^aswon- 
tftlVVM/f' WtkVl tt OAVttlsa Kllft I ast' l.-4nc^ nn itlvA *jin**u e/Mrviislv/iiU7 


ili^iily cHTvhdr With a gentle but quick deriul at least as the man’s having somehow 
{dtemate|ji/&dvapciug and retiring his got the knowlwlge of the future. 
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Of a different kind is my next instance, which 
I shall give brietty, as it has been several times 
desciibeS— the strange case of suspended anima¬ 
tion, under the Maharajah Runjeet Sing, the late 
tyrant of the Punjab. My first acquaintance 
with the narrative dates from my boyhood. 
About the time of the occurrence I heard it 
related by my father; and his authority was 
the well-known General Avitable, Runjeet Sing’s 
right-hand man, who was present at the facts. 
Those facts are, that a certain ‘joghee’ (Hindu 
anchorite), said to possess the power of susijcnd- 
ing at will and resuming the animation of his 
b^y, was sent for by Runjeet Sing, and declining 
to obey, was brought by force into the tyrant’s 

S uce, and ordered to give, under pain of 
, a practical proof of his supposed power. 
He submitted perforce. He was put by hi% dis¬ 
ciples through certain processes, during which he 
becauie perfectly unconscious; the pulses ceased, 
his breath did not stain a polished mirror, and 
a European doctor who was present declared that 
the lieart had ceased to beat To all appearances, 
he wa.s as dead as Queen Anne. In this state be 
was put into a caretully-made box, tlie lid was 
clo,sed, and sealed with Jlunjeet Sing’s own signet 
ring. The box was buried in a vault prepared 
in an open plot of ground under the royal 
windows at Lahore ; and tlie place was guarded 
day and night by Runjeet’s own guards under 
General Avitable’s own supei'visioii. Sun and 
rain came and grass sprung up, grew and withered 
on the surface over the grave; and the sentries 
went their rounds ; and the joghee’s disciples and 
friends wei'e all kept under careful surveillance, 
not to call it imprisonmejit After forty days, 
in Runjeet Sing’.s own pi’esence the vault was 
uncovered, and the box extracted from it with 
its seals intact. It was opened, and showed the 
joghee within precisely as he had been placed, 
lie was taken out, dead still, to all appearance, 
but the body incorrupt, llis disciples were now 
brought to manipulate the body in the manner 
which he Iiad taught them, and which he had 
publicly explained before his burial. He revived, 
as he had said he would; and was soon in as 
perfect health as when he had suspended his 
life! He refused all gifts, and retired to his 
former retreat; but shortly afterwards he and 
his disciple? disappeared. It was not safe for 
8nch_ a man to live in the jurisdiction of so 
in^isitive and arbitrary a ruler. 

Runjeet Sing cured little for human life, which 
was his toy or plaything. No one who knows 
his historical character will for a moment admit 
that he w'ould let himself be deceived or played 
upon ill a matter on which he had set his heart. 
Each scene—the suspension of life, the burial, 
the disinterment, the revivim', took place in the 
tyrant’s own presence, and before hundreds of 
spectators, in open dayliglit, and with every pre¬ 
caution that absolute despotic power could com¬ 
mand. Runjeet cared little whether the man 
lived or died, so that his owii curiosity was 
gratified. The guards undei' the palace windows 
commanded by Avitable would be anxious solely 
to carry out Runjeet’s Sing’s wishes. 

Will you say it is inipo8.sible 1 Remember 
Succi’s fast, last spring. Do not some animals 
hibernate for months? Are not living toads 
found in solid stone hundmds of years after 


their eiitonibmaiwt? alan)®*? 

tion of these .tpafesan Widejkce/ it will n6t.dotq 
set down the story A simfil^ impjjssible, ' Jtod 
maybe added that In India n3 dhe'M’onld.'thinlt* 
of calling in question the accuracy,ainl truth of 
the narrative. . ' 

Thei'e are jugglers and ju^lera, whp perforuV 
the celebrated mango trick—the mango peing % 
luscious Indian fruib in perfection in July and 
August. The oidinary juggler causes a miserable 
mango tree, a stunted abortion, like a small brancln 
to grow out of a handful of earth from a seen 
deposited there before you, and covered with k 
sheet. And from this, in half an hour’s time,.he 
produces a mango more or less ripe, which you 
can eat, but which is evidently not fresh. Such 
performances are generally done so clumsily, 
that ordinaiy observation will enable you to 
detect tbe sleight-of-hand practised. The real 
mongo trick is quite a different affair. It was 
once performed in the veranda of my own house, 
ill March, myself and three otlier incredulous 
and sharp-eyed persons witnessing the whole, 
seated in a little semicircle, at the centre of 
which was placed a large flotver-pot, filled freshly 
with earth out of onr own garden. The juggler 
mixed something witli the earth, and in it planted 
a dry mango seed. He W’atored it, and covered 
it—pkce<l about six feet from us—with a square 
sheet of loim cloth. He and his only attendant 
then proceeded to perform, a few yards off, many 
other astonishing feats of jugglery, for the re- 
muinder of the audience, and we tour confined 
our attention to the mango, determined that 
no deception should take place. We noticed the 
sheet gradually rising in the middle, as if pushed 
up from below with a slick. Higher and higlier: 
it is now about eight inches above the flower¬ 
pot. "I’lie juggler approaches the sheet, and seiz¬ 
ing two of its corners, without at all touching 
i the jiot, draws off the sheet carefully right under 
our eyes, 'riiere is the young shoot of a mango 
plant, with its stiff’ stem, and four little glisten¬ 
ing leaves—apparently about n week old. He 
recasts the sheet over pot and plant, and we 
see that he touches neither. He returns to 
hi.? performances, and we continue our watcln 
Higher it rises and higher—it is now about 
two feet high, and the sheet shows a rounded 
donie-like shape. Again he removes the sheet; 
and behold a young plant, like a two-year-old 
mango tree—a real though dwarf tree. He again 
covers it, and we continue our watch. Higher 
it rises and higher. AVhen about four feet high, 
he again uncovers the mystery, and shows a 
man<^o tree with two small green fruitliugs on 
it. When next uncovered, it has two fine ripe 
mangoes. Now touching it for the first time, 
he plucks and hands us the mangoes, which 
we cut and eat, and find good and fresh as 
the best. The tree is then plucked up, handled 
and examined by us—a genuine dwarf tree- 
root, stem, bark, branches, leaves, all complete, 
as real as the mangoes W'C eat! Remember, four 
acute-eyed, incredulous, suspicious Europeans, 
watching the whole thing during the w’hole 
time'(nearly an hour), and attendiim to nothrag 
else; the pferformer an almost naked; native, 
with only a loin-cloth on; the flower-pot right 
under our eyes, no one toucliiBs; if during the" 
whole time; in our ow’u veranu^'and?in nroad 
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daylight All. the stoek objections of sleight-of- 
hiincl, optical delusion, &ci, fail in this case, to 
my own certain knowledge; and otliere can 
voiich for its not being a very rare thing in 
Indisi. 

But how explain it? Are there liiddcn forces 
iii Nature, of whicli some succeed in learning 
the secret, and utilise their knowledge to work 
yrhftt seems an impossibility or a wonder? Do 
not gardeners force eai'ly plants ? J.)o not the 
Chinese grow miniature forest trees, showing 
every sigrt of pi-tmiature but fully-developeil old 
age in a dwarf body t Who can dogmatise as 
to what is or is not impos-siblc in nature ? 

From several quartors I heard of, but did not 
myself see, what does appear an impossible feat; 
this, therefore, 1 give on mere h.earsay evidence. 
A juggler ‘pitches’ at a corner of a bazaar or 
wide street; and in the presence of a gaping crowd 
wldch speedily assembles to witno.as the ‘tamaslia’ 
or fun, he takes out of his wallet a large ball of 
twine, and tying one end of it to a corner of 
the wallet, casts the hall nji, skywnnls, with all 
his might. Up it goes, unwinding gradually—uji 
and out of sight. It does not come back ; it 
has unfolded itself on, into the blue sky, it seems. 
He orders his attendant—a small boy, possibly 
his own son, and about eight years of age-- 
to‘go up.’ The boy grusp.s the twine, and goes 
hand over hand, up, np, ami out of sight. 
Reniember, please, that Indian houses are low, 
and that it needs but little souse to see whether 
a ball of twine has been thrown in a common 
way on and over a noighbouriiig house, or lues 
unaccountably gone up into the sky without 
coming down ; wliether a small boy has by means 
of this twine gone on to a house-top, or lia.s 
disappeared into the heavens as unaccountably 
as the twine did. 

After a number of ordinary trick.s, tlie juggler 
declares he needs the boy’s help, ami looking 
upwards, calls him by name. A voice replies 
from a di.stance above, saying be will not come 
down. (Ventriloquism, you suggest. Very well ; 
perhaps so: wait.) The man gets angry, says 
the boy must be puiiuslied ; and, taking a long 
knife between his teeth, he goes u]) the twiju 
hand over hand, as the boy had done before, 
and apparently disappears in his turn into the 
sky. A scream is heard above. Then, to the 
horror of the spectators, drops of blood i-aiii 
doM'n ; and then the child falls, dismembered, 
with hi.s few clothes cut, aud covered witl' blood. 
The man thou elides down the twine, with the 
knife .all bloody at his waist. He easts a shce-t 
over the mangled remains of the child, ami 
leisurely proceeds to wrap up into a ball the 
twine which comes down to liiin by degrees 
from the sky, as if there were a kite at the 
end of it He puts his things into the wallet 
and then takes up the sheet. From nnder it, 
whole and intact, alive and grinning, rises up 
dm identical small boy ! There arc no mangled 
remains, and, no blood 1 On this f make only 
Qtie remai'k; the thing itself seems i*eally im¬ 
possible, yet thfd does not prove that the per- 
forraiince is ,^a<j;t actually done. The paradox 
may possibly Slid its resolution in tli* ‘suggestive 
ef^Ml^encee’ of'hypnotism. A hypnotised patient 
. feels! whkt his hypnotlser wishes him 

ijl/tl.i/see and febl; Is it possible . to hypnotise 


a whole crowd ? If so, and the crowd thereupon 
proceeds to see what the juggler or hypnotfser 
desires them to see, a great many of the wonders 
of Indian magic would be thus explained. 


A KOMANOE OF MIDDLE AGE. 

ny Etiibc Ikeland. 

IN TWO CHAI>TERS.—CHAP. 1. 

‘Sabrina, I think I ought to tell you some¬ 
thing that has been weighing on my mind for 
some time. If you will go into the garilen, 
I will follow you presently.’ And the speaker, 
Miss Elizabeth Power, slipped out of the room 
with unusual and, as her sister thought, most 
iiidecsrous haste. 

Miss Sabrina and Miss Elizabeth Power were 
old maiden ladies. 1 use the word ‘old’ to 
express an air of gentle antiquity which clung 
to them, telling not of ohl age, but of old 
ideas, ohl customs, .and old courtesies. 

Though Miss Sabrina wa.s only fifty-three, and 
Miss F.lizabeth but forty, both sisters seemed to 
belong to some pa.-it generation. They had no 
place among the hurrying men aud women of 
the preK(!Ut day. Suunybaiik Cottage aiid the 
garden which suiTounded it po8.scssed an atmo- 
sj)here i/f trumjiiillity that can only e.vist where 
peace and sinqilicity have their dwelling. It 
was truly ‘an old garden’ into svhicli Miss 
Sabrina walked that evening with slow and 
dignified steps, that exjtresscil tacit disapproval 
of hei' sister’s moj-e hnri’ied gait. 

A he<lge of honeysuckle flanked one side of 
the garden, aud the other .side was protected 
from the curious eyes of jtas.sers-hy by a high 
ivy-clad wall. Miss .Sabrina could remember 
the time when the trees that now stood higher 
than the house itself had been young saplings j 
but that was long ago. Dark-eyed pansies, old- 
fasllioued stocks, pinks and po]q)io.s—these and 
oilier llowers filled the irregular beds; and dai.sies 
sprinkled the oblong jilot of grass that lay in 
front of the porch. 

The garden was situated on the side of a 
hill. Below it lay the village. Gray and peaceful 
it looked, nestl'Og at the f'et of the great hills 
that sl'ijied down to it ou ev'cry side, shutting 
it in from the worliL Purple and gray they 
ro.se, one slope above another, till they were 
lost among the clouds. Only to the west they 
broke slightly, leaving an open space, through 
which glimmered tlie waters of the distant 
lake, Grayniere. Aud the evening sun shone 
with a splendour of crimson and gold, filling 
the gap with its amber glory. 

It was on a Juno evening that Miss Sabrina 
stood by the lahurnum tree awaiting the coming 
of her sister. She had a peaceful face, straight- 
featured, and pale as ivory. Her gray hair was 
parted smoothly over a calm brow, and she 
wore a lace cap with mauve ribbons. As she 
stood with her hands folded , in front of her, 
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an atmosphere of restfulness seemed to emanate 
from her whole personality—not the repose of 
one who has never struf^gled, but such peace 
as only comes after many a hard battle fought 
and won. 

Ever since her parents’ death and the marriage 
of her second sister, Miss Sabrina had lived 
with lier sister Elizabeth, and never until that 
evening had there been the shadow of a con¬ 
cealment between the sisters. Miss Eli'/.abeth’s 
simple thoughts and wi.slies had been ever laid 
at her sister’s feet in perfect confidence; and 
Miss Sabrina had been worthy of the. trust 
And now, to find that Elizabeth had been con¬ 
cealing something, and, from her manner, evi¬ 
dently something important, caiiHod her a sharper 
pang than slie would have cared to own. She 
steaUhily briHlied away a tiiar as she turned 
to meet her .sister. 

Demurely raising her black silk gown. Miss 
Klizabetli crossed the gravel path, and walked 
over with slow mincing steps to where her sister 
stood, thereby offering a .silent apology for her 
recent undignified conduct 'J’here wa.s somc- 
tliing charmingly incongruous about the little 
huly that it would be hard to nceoiiiit for, 
unless, perhaps, it was eau.sod by tlie yoiitli- 
fu]ue.ss of her face ami the antifpiity of her 
cOhtunie. Certainly the two aide-curls of glossy 
brown hair looked out of jdace beside her fresh 
cheek.s, and the sombre gown in its stern siiii- 
lieity seemed uusuited to her slender figure. 

ha\e never seOn girl or woman since witli 
a more ingenuous countenance; and probably 
any girl in her teen.s nowadays know.s more of 
the woild th.iii that dainty lady knew at forty. 
That night, Miss Elizabeth’s eyes wci'e a trille 
cast down as she met her aistei-’s glance of per¬ 
plexed inquiry. 

‘ What a beautiful evening it ia--is it not, 
Sabrina?’ slie remarked, somewliat irrelevantI 3 ', 
as dark clouds were rising up around the sun. 
‘Shall we walk about, or would you rather 
sit down?’ 

‘Thank you, sister. I prefer to he seated. 

I shall then be able to jiay more attention to 
what you have to tell me,’answered Miss Sabrina, 
sternly bringing her sister to tlie point. 

‘Very well,’ assented the other, with a little 
sigh. So together they walked to the summer¬ 
house, which stoo 1 in a shady corner, and in 
silence they seated themselves on two garden 
chairs. 

JWell, Elizabeth?’ said Miss Sabrina, in rather 
chilly tones, after a few moments’ silence. 

‘Yes—yes, dear Sabrina—only, do not hurry 
me,’ pleaded her sister nervonslv. ‘You see, 
Sabrina, I really could not tell you before, for 
I might have been making a mistake, and that 
would have put me in a most distressing position; 
but to-day I really felt there was no longer 
any doubt of it, because he’- Then realis¬ 

ing that she wa.s talking rather incoherently, 
she stopped, and with a blush, turned to pick 
one of the white roses that had stolen in at 
the tiny lattice window. Piitho.s and comedy 
were closely allied in tlie love confidences of this 
elderly maiden; but Miss Sabrina did not see 
anytiiing amusing in her sister’s words. Her 
nature was one in which lay much tenderness, 
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but it was concealed beneath a certain coldness 
of manner that a stranger might have shrunk 
from. But those who really knew her under- 
.stood. It was in no winning tones that she 
begged lier sister to be more explicit. ’ 

‘VTis, Sabrina;! will try,’ responded Miss 
Elizabeth obediently, ‘Well, for some time I 
have fancied that Dr Meadows has’—>— , 

‘ Has wliat, Elizabeth i’ inquired Sabrina 
slmrply. 

‘Well, sister, lias—been very kind to me.’ 

‘Oil’—precise and prolonged. ‘Ha lias also 
been very kind to me, Elizabeth ; but I do not 
find that his kindne.ss weighs on my mind.’ She 
wa.s determined tliat her sister should .speak 
plainly, liowcver hanl she might find it. 

‘No, of course not,’ and Miss Elizabeth laughed 
nervously. ‘ But, dear Sabrina, 1 fancy, in fact 
1 may almost say 1 liwv, tlial his kiiidiiesa (0 me 
is a little dill'erent. He is so reiniukably kind. 1 
T<j-day, 1 wa.s coming up from the village, and 
] met liini ju.“t at tlie corner of Birtle Lane. He ! 
turned and walkeil up beside me, and actually j 
persi.'ited in carrying my ba‘<ket, Sabrina.’ j 

‘ How overp'iwcrmgly kind !’ said Miss Sa¬ 
bi iiia sarcastically.—‘Anything more ?’ 

‘ Yes, yes. I am (•(lining to it, if yon will only 
give me n little time,’ implored lier sister. ‘As 
J w.as saying, lie carried iny baskeli; and, Sa¬ 
brina, lie made mo take liis urin. I really was 
not sure whether it was jmiper in the da.i time 
and all the neighbours about; but I could not 
refuse. IV'lioii we got to the top of (lie hill, lie 
asked me if 1 would go ior a little stroll in the 
wood .—1 was afraid you might not approve,’ she 
added timidly, hearing a dissatisfied cough from 
Salirina; ‘ but, 3^011 know, I could not say, 

“ I’liank you ; 1 am afraid Sabrina might not like 
it,” thuugli it would have been quite true ; so 
wliat could I do V 

Miss Sabrina vouchsafed no answer ; so Miss 
Elizahelli hurried on. ‘ So, when we had been 
walking a little time, he said we w’dild sit down 
for a little. If 3 '-ou reiiicmbor, Sahidnu—but I 
hardly think yon will —1 had pinned n pink in 
iny broocli. Well, Dr Meadows a.sked me if I 
would give it to him. “Oh 3 ms Dr Meadows,” 1 
said, “if you care for it; hut you know yon have 
])lenty of the same kind in your own garden.’’— 

“ Yes,” he said ; “ but 1 should like tliis one par¬ 
ticularly, Mis.s Elizabeth and really, Sabrina, he 
looked (jinte handsome, and you know he is not 
strictly good-looking. So 1 unpinned it and 
handed it to him ; ancl —1 am afraid it wois 
dreadfiilly improper- hut ho lield iny hand and 
said, “Miss Elizahetli—Elizabeth !”’ 

‘Was that all?' inquired Sabrina, still coldly. 

‘ Yes, it was ; hecanse just then Mr and Sire 
Birkett came into sight, and of course we got 
up ^ and as they were behind ins all the way 
home, Dr Meadows had no chance of finishing 
what he was going to say.’ 

‘Did Mr and Mrs Birkett walk so closely 
behind you that Dr Meadows could not continue 
his conversation ?’ said Sabrina, still determined 
not to see what her sister was driving at. 

‘ No, no, Sabrina,’ expostulated the little lady ; 
‘but he comUI hardly say anything Very confi¬ 
dential when they were looking on ; and I really . 
do think’—tremulously—'that he was going tb 
say sometliing very important’ . 


li 
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‘ lo faofc, Elizabelh, you think that Dr Meadows 
to thake you an otter of marriage 1’ 
i ,/Well, Sabrina, I really tW 

‘’Then let ftie tell you, Elizabeth,’ said Miss 
Sabrina, rising from her chair and standing 
before her sister, ‘I believe yon to be entirely 
mistaken. In the first place, Dr Meadows has 
Otily been asvidower for three years ; further, he 
,l»il man of the world, and extremely rich—all of 
Wjjich facts make it improbable, nay, impossible 
4 iat h# should ilream of marrying a compara¬ 
tively ipoc*r old maid.’ Miss Sabrina threw a cruel 
^emphasis on the last three words, and Elizabeth 
cowered beneath the dread sentence. 

Miss Power did not wish to be cniel; but she 
had known such dreams as Miss Elizabeth was 
now inclplging in, and though they liad seemetl 
very near realisation, in the end they had proved 
bpt dreams, and the waking a dread nightmare. 
So, in speaking as she did, her true motive was 
te spare her sister further pain, for it was, as 
flhe said, very improbable that the rich doctor 
shuulil think of a middle-aged lady, old-fashioned 
and simple, when he had every chance of wiiaiinc 
a,‘’young and beautiful bride, had bo the mind 
to do so. Did it cost her no pain to see her 
sister, her little sister, blanch and fiuiver at the 
hard bare truth ? Hud you seen her face as slie 
stood there with the lurid, cloud darkened sun¬ 
light throwing her tall figure into strong relief, 
you would have seen in it a look of anguish too 
deep for tears—of sorrow more bitter than the 
sorrow of blighted hopes. 

The pain we willingly inflict for tlie sake of 
onothers welfare cuts the giver more than the 
receiver, and there is no part more hard to play 
than that of an earthly providence. 

With tears quivering on her eyelashes, Miss 
Elizabeth looked up piteously. ‘But, Sabrina, 
what else could he mean ?’ 

‘Nothing else. The mistake you made was in 
thinking he meant anything at all. I ask you 
if you candidly think you have enough attrac¬ 
tions to warrant such a supposition!’ 

‘ Well, Sabrina, I used to be considered pretty,’ 
soblied Miss Elizabeth. 

‘Pretty at twenty does not mean pretty at 
forty, Elizabeth. Believe me, you are mistaken, 
and be thankful that you did not commit your¬ 
self in any way.' 

Bitter as Miss Sabrina’s task was, she woulil 
finish it without llinching, though at that moment 
she could have gathered iij^ her little sister iu 
her arras anil wept over her. 

‘Then, ^brina, do you think that we had 
better give to our acquaintance with him V 

‘No, no, Elizabeth—nothing of the sort. He 
has been a very gooil friend to us, and I should 
not like to lose his friendship. All yon have to 
do is to be a little reserved and distant with him. 
Men are like bees, sister; they fly from *one 
blossom to another, sucking a little honey here 
and there; and if they do settle on any particular 
flower, you may !:« sure it will be a gorgeous 
one. Always remember that, my dear, and never 
allow yourself to be leil again into such meaning- 
lets sentimentalism.’ 

‘ I,suppose yon are right, Sabrina, I will try 
tu-thinfe no more about it, if you will only 
assure me that yon do not think 1 led him on 
to say mote than he meant. I could not bear 


to be thoiight immodest,’ faltered Miss Eliza¬ 
beth. 

‘No, sister,’ replied Miss Power, while a rare 
and tender .smile softened her whole face, ‘ I do 
not think anything of the sort I only think 
you have made a mistake—a thing we are all 
apt to do, my dear. Let us say no more about 
it.’ And she walked slowly down the path and 
into the house, stopping to look down into the 
valley, wlicre the blue reeks of smoke rose.-Up 
through the still air. 

‘Cruel only to be kind.’ The words rang in 
her ears, but they brought little consoWtion to 
her heart, and the remembrance of h4r sister’s 
tear-stained face followed her into her cool bed¬ 
room with its dimity hangings. ‘ * 

When Miss Elizabeth was left alone, she 
crushed the rose .site had plucked and let it 
fall tb the ground. Her hopes, her late-begotten 
romance, the dreams of home-life and happiness, 
so natural to every true woman—all these were 
at an end. She was no heroine, only a .simple 
old maiil; yet, sitting there in the gathering twi¬ 
light, w'eeping softly over the wreck of her rosy 
dreams, she made a picture of infjiiite pathos, 
terribly real in its calm resignation and absence 
of all youthful passion and rebellion. 

Am hour or two la((*r, the sisters sat at their 
usual game of piquet in the old-fnsliioned parlour, 
with its high-backed chains and sombre sideboaru. 
No sign betrayed their recent painful conversa¬ 
tion ; lait it was a secret relief to each when 
Mi.ss Elizabeth won the game with a ‘cnite- 
blnricho.’ 

‘llow unusual!’ said Miss Sabrina, rather 
wearily as slie. laid the pack in the old fern- 
covered box. ‘ Not a single coloured card 1’ 

‘No,’ responded Miss Elizabeth sadly—‘not a 
single coloured card, Sabrina.’ 

For a inimito or two the si.'-ters sat without 
speaking. 

‘How hard life is!’ thought Miss Sabrina ; and 
‘How hard life is!’ thought Miss Elizabeth. 

‘ I will have my cocoa in my bedroom, Eliza¬ 
beth,’ remarked Mi.ss S.abrina after a pause, 
(lui’ing wliich the clock tieked peacefully on the 
mantel-shelf, ‘flood-night, my dear; yon can 
have your supper here, or in your bedroom too, 
wbicliever you prefer;’ and kissing her sister’s 
cheek, she left the room. 

When MisB Elizabeth hoard the door of 
Sabrina’s bedroom click to, she rose, put out 
the lamp, and with a parting .'■troke of imeon- 
scions pussy, she, too, went to lier bedroom. 

Neither sister ha<I any supper, but each thought 
of the other romfortably sipping her cocoa in 
‘ deshabille,’ 

‘Most annoying, most annoying,’ muttered 
good Dr Meadows as he closed the wicket gate 
after Miss Elizabeth Power and walked down 
the quiet lane. He was a massive-looking man, 
about forty-five, with iron-gmy hair, and a 
square clean-shaven chip. Like most north- 
country men, he was slow to form likes and 
dislikes; but when a feeling once took possession 
of him, it clung to him with great tenacity. 
Ever since the first few months after the death 
of his first wife he had watched Miss Elizabeth 
with increasing solicitude. His first marria^ 
late in life, had been an unsatisfactory one. Liko 
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‘ROAD-AGENTS.’ 


many men whom necessity has kept hard at the antimacaBsar on the sofa, thinking, I^feel sare, of 
grindstone during early manhood, prohibiting all the little hands that Ipved so well;tO' ^traightfti 
thonghts of marriage for the time, he had been all disorder- and snxooth away alt' pain and' 


thoughts of marriage lor lae iime, ne naa oeen aii uit 
at thirty-nine very susceptible to woman’s charm, sorrow, 

and falling in love with a London belle, whose - 

finances were scarcely sufficient to supnly her in 
gaieties and trinkets, had married, fondly believ- 


‘ROAD-AGENTS.’ 


mg in the disinterestedness of his wife’s affection, TsAVELiiiNO into the Black Hills pfe a Bullman 
never dreaming that his hardly-earned ‘ducats sleeper to-day presents a marked contrast to the 
wuld have any intrinsic value in er eyes. u ti,„ea when the 

he woke from his dream of love to find his wite i •, , \ , , dST •/» 

extrvSantv^ rapacious for gaiety, and utterly nearest railroad way wo hundred and fifty miles 

unsnit^ to settle down to comfortable domestic from Deadwood. But what memories Sro'stirred 
life as the wife of a country doctor. Bnf*no one «P within the breasts of those pioneers who 
ever guessed the shadow that darkened nis life, fought Indians, braved hardships, encountered 
To outward eyes be was a kind affectionate ‘road-agents,’ or highwaymen, as they are called 
husband; and Clara Meadows had no reason to in more civilised countries, and lived on bacon, 
complain of his inconsiderateness or tyranny, game, and slap-jacks 1 Yes, the old "nays are 

The absence of that loving homage which* sane- gone, never to return ; so are the road-agents or 


When, three years after their marriage, his his hair raise the hat off his head, as would have 
wife was killed in a railway accident. Dr been the case in years gone by. He feels no 
Meadows could not pretend to feel any passionate nervoushess now as his informant tells him of 
grief or remorse. lie simply laid the past aside Lame Johnny, who was lianged near this railroad 
quietly; and when Miss Elizabeth’s gentle person- station ; and of Jim Wall and Dune Blackburn, 
ality began to fill his thonghts, he held it no who often hid for days in the woods, back of the 
slight to his dead wife, between himself and town which is now the tenninns of the railroad, i 
whom there had never been any deep and lasting He can laugh, too, at the idea of a stage-company 
attachment. He was not a bold man, or one that hiring these very men to refrain from atlaclcing * 
would ri(lc over any obstacle without liesitation, the coaches, which, strange as it may seem, is i 
and he had waite<l till all seemed smootli for his an actual fact. The company made money by 
suit. To have made up his mind to an actual doing so too, because, while the coaches on the 
declaration of his feelings meant a great moral other roads were held-np, sometimes every night i 
and mental effort; and as he walked home on that for a week at a time, this ccmipany’s gained the j 
June afternoon, the relaxation that follows on reputation of being the safest to travel by, and 
the heels of any effort began to make itself felt, consequently got the most of the passengers, 
He was almost thankful tliat he had been spareil -besides many thousand dollars in gold-dust | 

the ordeal, for his was no fiery p.a.s.sion of youth, One of the favourite stories told of the exploits 
eager to secure the beloveil object, but the steady of road-agents is that relating to the myslerions 
flame of mature affection, that can wait without killing ot a stage-driver named Johnny Slaughter 
the fever-heats of delayed happiness. Doubts within four miles of Deadwood in April 1877. 
came over him as he sat in liis study that The coach hud left Cheyenne, on the Union 


came over him as he sat in liis study that The coach hud left Cheyenne, on the Union 
evening. Pacific Eailroad, about three hundred miles dis- 

‘ I have no attractions,’ he thought. ‘ Why tant from Deailwood, with a full load of mule 
should I imagine that any woman can care for passengers, many of them on their first trip in 
me now ? Ought I to try to turn the current the We,sL Some old-timers who occupied outside 
of tliat calm life? If, in seeking love, I Jose seats had enlivened the long tedious journey 
frien<lslup, I shall indeed have made a fatal across the ])lains of Wyoming by relating stories 
misfaJee.’ So he pondered over the long church- of hair-breadth escapes from Indians and road- 
warden that was ftis only companion during the agent-s, until iho nerves of the pilgrims or 
long evenings. At last he came to the conelu- ‘ tenderfeet ’ were strung to the highest pitch, 
sion that the matter should be decided by Mias As they found their journey nearing its end 
Elizabeth’s manner to him at their next meet- without accident, they regained their usual flow 
ing. of spirits; and when, fifty miles from Deadwood, 

If,' he thought, ‘she receives me kindly and Johnny Slaughter took the reins, each one was 
witli some little embarrassment, which 1 may ready to persuade himself that the old-timers 
reasonably expect, should slie feel able to return bad been yarning to them. Usually, a Western 
affection, I shall conclude all is well, for she stage-driver takes a delight in keeping the ball 
cannot now fail to have understood niy feelings rolftng, so far as working on the nervousness of 
towards her, and I will then speak more plainly, his male passengci-s, by corroborating every story 
But if she treats me with any assumption of they have told to them, no matter how far- 
reserve or coldness, I shall simply let the matter fetched the narrative may be. But in this 
drop, and cling all the more closely to our instance the ribbons were hwidled by a man 
i pleasant friendship,’ whose reputation was—that he always tried to 

I believe in the bottom of his heart Dr allay any fears his passengers might entertain. 
Meadows had a secret conviction that Miss Eliza- He had driyen stage in the mountains and on 
beth would not be averse to his suit, for his eyes the plains so Jong without molestation, was so 
wandered round the room with an expression of fearless himself and light-hearted, i^though he 
serene satisfaction, and he smoothed the rumpled I knew perfectly well that many a desperado had 
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thteaticned to*do\iiiai np’if a good chance pre- getting down, Bulby’—a favourite expression 
/mated, that Lis presence on tJie driver’s seat used when addressing a young boy in the West— 
memed to.impart coittjjdanee to the timid of ‘we ain’t inukincr war on kids, so vou can'stav 


u ^JOftnnjVB coacn waf«ever •lielu-up,' he would the court official, who resented the remark by 
never stop unless wounded or killed outright, answering: ‘If I had a gun I would show you 
In this particular he wa.s dilTerently constituted that I am no kid.’—‘Well, then,’ was the robber’s 
from jpost stage-drivers, who usually throw on reply, ‘if that is .so, just hand down your watch 
the brake and stop the team at the first order to and money, and be lively about it too.’ This 
‘hatif considering that they are not paid to demand was quickly complied with, for the 
take uteUces of being shot. _ glistening barrel of a heavy revolver in the 

.No Woadcr, then, that this coacli-load, who liantls of the road-agent pointed directly at the 
jiad all heard of .Toluiuy Slaughter, should have little felloW’.s breast was a powerful pei*8uader. 
been enjoying the last fifty miles of their long Several montlis afterwards, this very watch wq.s 

ride more than any other portion of the Journey, the means of convicting one of that gang, and 

The scenery ivius Ix-coming more picturesque and sending him to the penitentiary, 
varied as the road wound in suake-like twists At anolher time, an lilastern man, with more 
and sliar^ curves along the banks of a swiftly- courage than di.scretion, when told to alight from 
running monutnin stream, or over the top of a the iilside of a coach, conimenccd shooting at the 
rugged rocky mountain, or tlirongh dense ])iTie brawny thief who was searcliing the pn.s3cngers, 
forests, and across beautiful natural parks, having with a sniall pocket-])ifttol, the report from 
every appearance of the watchful care of the i which sounded like the noise made by the small 
professional forester. Daylight was giving place ; hoys' fireworks on (Jiiy Fawkes’s day. ‘If one 
to ilnsky twilight as the coaeli neared the niouLli of those pills hits me, and 1 find it out,’ said the 
of Gold Run Gulch, one of the Irihiitaries of i road-ugent, as he unconcernedly proceeded with 
Whitywood Creek, on wliieh Iteadwood is located, ; his search of another passenger’s elolhing, ‘it 
when, without the least note of wai'iiing, the ! will go hard willi yon.’ 

repoi’t of a rifle-shot reverberated througli tlie ! Kvidently, the.se stage-robbers of oni' own d.ay 
canon, and Johnny Slaughter fell from his seat, had read of tlie gallantry of Dick Turpin and 
pierced through the heart by, the assassin’s bullet Claude Ihival in their treatment of ladies, for 

His reputation for never halting did not disert it. was no unusual occurrence for these modem 

him at this critical moment, for, as he fell, he knights of the .stage-road ti demand a kiss in con- 

E assed the reins to the passenger seated beside sideration of allowing lady ]>as.seiigers to pass on 
ira. 'I'he team, four spirited, lialf-broken mns- , without loss of jewellery and pir ket-book. Of 


tangs, took fright at the shot, and started to run | course, the .sheritl’s officers and guards employed 
at the top of their speed. In a short time the | by the diHerent companies n.sed every eliort to 
coaeh-ioad of frightened passengers .slopped at the hunt down and arrest the desperaduos who made 
stage office, wliere the usual crowd of frontiersmen life such a troubled dream for tlie passengers ; 
were gathered to .see its arrival. The word was but in the then sparsely-settled coinlition of the 
passed that Johnny Slaughter lay near tlie mouth eountry this was a very hazardous and dillicnit 
of Gold Rnn pierceil by a bullet. In an incre- undertaking. Nor were the road-agents wdlhoiit 
dibly'short eji.ice of time a posse of well-armed friends, although most of tluise friends were reii- 
determined men had started on horseback to dered so by oniupiilsioii; bi'c.aiiKe living at hmely 
avenge his death, and others in a wagon to fetch ; farm.s, ranches, and stage station.s, it was to their 
in .bis body. It was found that the cruel bullet interest to be friendly, or at leic-t kec]) quiet, 
had pierced his heart, and caused almost install in order to save- their hmnes and stebles from 
taneous death. But no trace of his murderer repeated raids by the freebooters. But this state 
has ever been di-scovered. A tborongb search of afl'air.s is now a thing ot the jiast, as much 
was Blade on the night of the murder, .as well so as the buffalo, bear, and hostile Indian. 

as a tlioroirgh canvas.s of the whereabouts of the- 

desperadoes to whoms the finger of suspicion 

might point. The assassination is to-day, more T11E RIVE II. 

than tUirteen years after its occurrence, still EaE ctiii.nncs oeeaTi. 4 iii'i] it Tim floweil nn. 


TUE RIVER. 


than tldrteen years after its occurrence, still 
enshrouded in niy.stery. ■ 

Funny incidents, as well as sad and tragical 
like the foregoing, we can also call to mind in 
reviewing the exploits of the roail-agent. One 
night in ’79 the court stenographer for the Black 
Hula District wtvs returning from a visit to the 
States, and the agents halted the coach. He was 
h very small man, and in order to enjoy altalk 
^ , with the driver, had climbe<l to the seat next to 
that dignitary. Hie feet would not reach the 
Jfootbpanl of the boot, so, to prevent any sudden 
jihWh of thfi 'coach from unseating him, the 
friendly drivei hitd passed a red sursingle around 
h& under hi» arms and buckled it at the 
hack of the seat. Allien the ‘lialti was given. 


Fob '’tiiUiries ocean«n'il it has flowcil on, 

Throujrh moorland wiM, beneath the hills’ great feet, 
Past orchards rich, and flowered meadows sweet, 
Singing its happy lay; the snn has shone, 

In silver splendour o’er it, and the moon v 

lias blazoned silver etchings here and there 
Upon its glancing waters ; tlie soft air 
Has ciisped it, and the winds made sullen moan 
Above it, like weird spirits seeking rest. 

So flows my life tlirongb scenes of joy and woe : 
Around me now sweet summer flowers blow, 

And now I seem the dreary desert’s guest; 

Yet, like the river, ever on T move 
To the vast ocean of Eternal Love. 

WitiraM Cow AS. 


the short stenographor, was noticed by the robber 

who dmaalbd ihe m^if-sacks and treasuro-box— pnntod and Published by W. & B, Chambebs. Liaiited, 
ta* pie-box, as we ised to call this. ‘ Never mind 47 Paternoster Row, Loscos; and'KlMimjBGH. ' 
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THE FIRST CROS.S1NG OF GREENLAND. 

The cliaratllei' of tlie interior of Greenland lias 
long had a special interest for geologists frotn 
its bearings on the theory of glacial action, which 
appears to hav’e been so potent an agent in the 
moulding of the earth’s surface. Nordenskiold 
in 1870, and again in 188.3, peneti’atcd some 
distance into the interior on the ‘Inland Ice,’ 
but, in common with otliers, .still adhered to 
the view that Greenland is not wholly ice- 
covered. It was to settle this pi int that Nansen 
undertook his expedition of 1888. (^The. Fir4 
Orommt of (Jreenlawl. By Fridtjof Nansen; 
translated from the Norwegian by II. M. Gepp. 

2 vols. Longmans, 1890.) 

It is impossible to read Nansen’s fascinating 
narrative without becoming convinced that love 
of adventure supplied an impulse without which ! 
the desire to solve a point mainly interesting 
to geologists would scarcely liave induced the 
young student of zoology to leave his own 
studies and incur the hardships and dangers 
of 80 arduous an undertaking. Nansen was 
well known in his own countiy as a profi¬ 
cient in the national pastime of ‘skildbiiing’— 
the art of traver.'ing snow and ice on tlie long 
wooden runners known as ‘ski.’ The success 
which altended the use of ‘ski’ in Norden- 
skiold’s attempt on the Inland Ice in 1883, 
convinced Nansen that it would be possible 
for a party of strong and skilful ‘skiloliers’ to 
cross the Inland lee on their ‘ski’; each man 
dragging a light sledge containing the neces¬ 
sary supplies. Funds for the expedition having 
been obtained, largely through private generosity, 
Nansen found no difficulty in procuring tlie 
co-operation of kindred spirits, imbued with 
something of the old viking love of adventure, 
and all, like himself, proficient in the use of 
‘ski.’ It was thought well to procure the assist¬ 
ance of Laplanders on account of their hardihood 
and .power of enduring cold. Tlie two Laps who 
completed the party of six undertook the work 
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purely as a muttcu' of l/usiness, Tliey proved to 
be the least useful moinliers of the expeilition. 

Dr Nansen gives due prominence in his book 
to the description of the outfit. ‘ The expedition,’ 
he says, ‘owed its origin entirely to the Nor¬ 
wegian sport of skill>bning.”’ A whole chapter 
is devoted to this subject, and is among the most 
instructive in the book, A map is given'show¬ 
ing the enormous, extent of country iii Northern 
Europe and Asia in which ‘ski’ are employed. 
A zoologist feels bound to apply the doctrine of 
evolution to every problem, and it is ingeniously 
argued that the primilivc method of facilitating 
progression over snow by means of a wooden 
board strapped to tlie foot is susceptible of 
development in two ways. The first is by 
making tlie board long and narrow, the final 
result being the Norwegian ‘ski.’ The second 
method i.s that of substituting for the board a 
framework with a network of sinews stretched 
across, the highest development of this form 
being the Indian snow,Ahoe. This latter form 
is more suitable w'here the snow is very soft; 
and the 8now-3hoe.s with which the expedition 
was furnished were, in fact, occasionally, though 
not often, used in place of the ‘ ski,’ 

Nansen determined to. start from the east 
coast, a method opposed to the traditions of 
Arctic exploration. One advantage is apparent— 
namely, that if a Start were made from the west, 
the route must ultimately be retraced. On the 
other hand, former attempts to effect a landing 
on the east coast had failed owing to the fact 
that the cold polar ctirrent bring.s down a barrier 
of ice which renders access to the coast almost 
impossible even in summer. On July 17, 1888, 
the little expedition in their two boats put off 
from the ‘Jason’ in latitude sixty-five and a 
half degrees north, confidently expecting to make 
their way through the floe-ice direct to the shore. 
This, however, was not to be. The floes jamm«l; 
they were compelled to haul their Isiats tip on 
the ice : and*a rapid current carried them south- 
wanls; whilst the parting of the, w and the 
encroachment of the sea rendered tliw rituation 
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‘•Well, what do jou want me to do!’ tlio 
General askcsd Rubiniesively. A soldier mayn't 
like it, but a soldier must aways obey orders. 

‘Do? Why, speak to her plainly to-morrow,* 
Mrs Maitland sjiid with quiet einphasis. ‘Tell 
her she inu.stu’t go round any more wasting her 
time with these half-and-half Dumaresqs.’ 

‘ Dumaresq’s a gentleman,’ the General said 
stoutly. 

‘Was one, I d.aresay. But he’s allowed him¬ 
self to sink. And, anyhow, we can’t let^Horaldine 
aid and abet him in angling to catch this ]^or 
young Linnell for his daughter Psyche, or wdiat- 
ever else he calls the pink-and-white young 
woman. It’s a duty we owe to Mr Linnell him¬ 
self to protect him fj'om such unblushing and 
disgraceful forliine-hunting. The girl ’s unfitted 
to be ii rich man’s wife. Depend upon it, it’s 
ill ways unwise to raise such people out of their 
Geraldine was in question, however, discipline \ natural sphei-c.—You must speak to Geraldine 
tottered, and the General ventured to temporise yourself to-morrow, George, and speak firmly.’ 
somewhat. He salved his conscience—his military The General winced. But he knew his place, 
conscience—by pretending not quite to under- ‘Very well, Maria,' he answered without n 
stand his wife. ‘Put our foot down how?’ he murmur. He would have sainted as he spoke_ 
managed to ask, prevaricating. had Mrs Maitland and military duty conipelled" 

Mrs Maitland, however, was not the sort of the perform.ancc of that additional courtesy, 
woman to stand prevarication. ‘You know per- So next morning after breakfast, with many 
feetly well what 1 mean,’ she answered, hridliiig misgivings, the General drew his daughter gently 
up, ‘so don’t make-believe, George, you haven’t into his study, and begged her in set form to 
observed it yourself. Don’t look down at tlie abstain in future, for lier mother’s sake, from 
carpet, like a fool, like that. You’ve seen as well vi.siting the Dumaresqs. 

as I have .all this that’s going on ev'ery clay QeraUliiie heard him out in perfect composure, 
between them. Geraldine’s behaved disgracefully ‘Is that all, Papa?’ she asked at last as the 
—sinqily disgracefully. Knowing very well we General finished with trembling lips, 
hud an eye ourselves upon that young man ‘ That’s all, Geraldine.’ He said it piteously. 

Linnell for her—a most eligible mateh, as you ‘ Very well, Papa.’Geraldine answered, holding 

found out in Loudon—instead of aiding and herself very tall and erect, with one h.and on the 
abetting us in our proper <lesigns for her own table. ‘ 1 know wbat it means. Mamma asked 
happiness, what must slie go and do but try her you to speak to me about it. Mamma thinks 
very hardest to fling him straight at the head i Mr Linnell might marry me. There, mamma’s 
of that bread-and-butter miss of poor crazy old mistaken. Mr Linnell doesn’t mean to ask me, 
Dnmaresq’s ? And not only that, but what’s wor.se and even if he did, I don’t mean to take him.’ 
than all, she’s helped on the affair, against her ‘You don’t?’ 

own hand, by actually going and playing goose- ‘No, Papa; I don’t. So that’s the long and 

berry for them.’ short of it. 1 don't love him, and I won’t marry 

‘But what can we do?’ the General remarked liim. He may be as rich as (.'roesus, but I won't 

helplessly. ‘ A girl of Geraldine’s spirit ’- marry him. More than that; he’s in love with 

His commanding officer crushed him ruthlessly. I’syehe ; and Psycho, I think,’s in love with him. 
*A girl of Geraldine’s spirit!’ she repeated with They want my help in the matter very badly; 
scorn. ‘You call vourself a .soldier! Why, and unless someboily takes their future in hand 
George, I’m ashamed of yon. Do you mean to ' and makes the ninuing very easy for them, I 'ra 
tell me yon ’re afraid of your own daughter? We 1 afraid Mr Linnell will never summon up courage 
must put our foot down. That’s the long and ; to propose t) J’sydie. He’s so dreadfully shy 
the short of it!’ ' and reserved and nervous.’ 

‘How?’ the General i-epeated once more with a ‘So yon mean to go there still, my child, in 
shudder. It went against the grain with him to spite of w’hat I say to you?’ 
repress Geraldine. Geraldine hesitated. ‘ Father dear,’ she cried, 

‘There are no two ways about it,’Mrs Maitland putting her graceful arms round the old man’s 
went on, waving her closed fan like a marshal’s neck tenderly, ‘ I love you very, very much; but 
baton before her. ‘ Look the thing plainly in the I can’t hear not to help poor dear lonely Psyche.' 
face, for once in your life, George. She must get The General’s courage, which was all physical, 
married, and we mtist marry her. Last year, oozed out like Bob Acres’s at the palms of his 
she_ refused that rich young Yankee at Algiers, hands. This was not being firm ; but he couldn’t 
This year she’s flung away her one chance of help it. His daughter's attitude bad his sincerest 
this well-to-do painter man. She’s getting on, sympathy. The commanding ofiicer might go 
and wixsting opportunities. Tliere’s Gordon’s got and be hanged. Still, he temporised. ‘Geraldine,’ 
into difficulties at Aldershot again : and Htigh, he said softly^bending lier heed to his, ‘promise 
well, Hugh's failed for everything: and the boys at me at least, yort won’t go to-day.-r^Yonr motlier’ll 
Winchester are coming on fast: and unless Gerald- be so annnyed with me if Vou go'to-day.—- 

ine marries; I ’in sure I don’t know what on earth Promise me to stop at h,oine mm ’-, 

we ’re ever to do for ourselves about her.’ ‘And protect you, you old dcfj^’ She reflected’ 


merit The tran-slafor’s work, too, has been 
thoroughly well done. 

Nansen goes nort,h again in 1892. All will 
wish him success In his second venture. 


DUMARESQ’S DAUGHTER 

CHAPTER IX.—FOR STRATEGIC UKASONa 

‘George!’ Mrs Maitland remarked abruptly to 
her husband one evening, a few weeks later, as 
they sat by themselves, towards tlie small-hours, 
in the High Ash drawing-room, ‘ we must put our 
foot down without delay about Geraldine and 
this flighty girl of poor crazy old Duinaresq’s.’ 

The General wavered. He was an old soldier, 
and ho knew that when your conuiianding officer 
gives you a definite oi'der, your duty is to* obey 
and not to ask i’or reasons or explanations. Where 
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a moment , * Well, yes; 1^11 stop at home just 
this once, if only to keep you out of trouble. 
Give Mr Linnell a chance of speaking if he really 
wants to; Though what on earth poor Psyche ’ll 
do without me I’m sure I don’t know. She’s 
expecting me to-day. She counts on my coming. 

I '11 have to write and tell her I can’t come j and 
Psyche’s so quick, I’m afraid she ’ll guess exactly 
, wlw I can’t get round this morning to help her.’ 

The General breathed more freely once more. 
'There’s h dear girl,’ he sari, stroking her hair 
■gently. ‘Your mother would have been awfully 
annoyeil if you'd gone. She thinks it’s wrong of 
you to encourage young Liiiindl in his llirtiition 
with that girl. Though I (piitw agree with yon, 
Geraldine, my dour, that if yon don’t love a man, 
yon oughtn’t to imirry him.—Only—it’d be a 
very great comfort to us both, you know, luy 
dear, if only yon could manage ever to love a 
man who was in a position to keep you as we’ve 
always kept yon.’ 

‘ I don’t know how it is,’ GeraMine answered 
reflectiv'ely. ‘ I suppose it 'a original sin or tlio 
■natural perversity of human nature coming out 
in my case ; but I never do like men with money, 
and I always fall in love with men witliont a 
ha’pennj*.—^ilut, there ; I’ve no time to discuss 
the abstract question with you now. I must, nin 
up at once and write this note to poor Psyche.’ 

CHAl’TEK X.—AS BISTWERN OENTUEKEN. 

Tliat same moniiug, Linnell eat in his own 
room at the Red Lion, wdth a letter of Sir 
Austen’s lying omn before him, and a look of 
sad perplexity gathering slowly upon his puckered 
brow. It was natural, porhap.s, that Sir Aii.sten 
should wish to settle the question once for all I 
lief ore leaving England: natural, too, that Sir 
Austen should look at the whole matter purely 
from the point of view of Frank Liunelf, ‘the 
parson in Northumberland,’ whom alone he had 
been sodulou.dy tfinght from his childhood up¬ 
ward to consider as his cousin, though tlie law 
would have nothing to do with countenancing 
their unacknowledged relationship. And yet 
Linnell was distinctly annoyed, 'fhe tone of the 
letter was anything but a pleasant one. ‘Sir 

Austen Linnell pre-sents his oomplimonts ’- 

What a .studiously rude way of addressing his 
own first-cousin, his next of kin, ids nearest 
relative, the heir to the baronetcy ! Linnell took 
up his pen and, biting his lip, proceeded at once, 
a.s was his invariable wont, to answer offliand the 
unpleasant communication. 

'Mr C. A. Linnell presents his eompliment.s’ 
——, No, no j as he wrote, he remembered with 
a blush that vei-se of Shelley’s, ‘Let scorn be 
not-repaid with scorn;’ and rising sni^rior to 
the vulgar desire to equal an adversary in rude¬ 
ness and disrespect, he crumpled up the half- 
. Written sheet in his hand^ and began again upon 
;« fresh page in more cousinly fashion : 

' Dais Sl 8 AtJ-stUtsTr-I can readily understand 
frieaddiiip and affection for niy half- 
Fi’ 4 nk litanell should prompt you to 
to me on the question of the 

ritiobesBion^tQ thf tjWo before leaving England. 
T|fae subject, I Aardly say, is a j)ainful one 
'to 4vety one oft'to: to noire of us , more so, I 


feel sure, than to ntyself. But as prou are Uie 
first to open communications upon it, there can 
be no reason on earth why I should not answer 
your queries frankly and straiglitforwardly with¬ 
out reserve. In the first place, then, during your 
lifetime 1 can promise you that I will not 
ovptly or covertly lay claim in any way to the 
heirship to the title and estates of the baronetcy. 
In the second place, during my brother Frank’s 
lifetime I will not lay claim to the baronetcy 
itself, should it ever fall to me, thereby implying 
any slight upon him or upon my father’s memory. 
But, in the third place, 1 will not, on the other 
hand, permit him to put any such slight upon 
me or upon those whf)sc; memory is very clear 
to me hv claiming it for himself without any 
real Iggat title. Such a course, 1 think, would 
imply a dishonour to one whom I revere more 
than any other pei'son I have ever met with. 

I hope this arrangement, by which I practically 
waive my own rights and my place in llie family 
during iiiy brother’s life and yours, will prove 
satisfactory and pleasing to both of you.—W’ith 
my best wi.shcs for your success in your African 
trip, I am e\cr your sincere friend and cousin, 
CiiAKiJcs Austkn Linnell. 

He wrote it at one burst. And when ho had 
written it, he felt all the lighter for it. 

He had an appointment that morning at eleven 
with Psyche, ami as soon as the letter was olF 
Ills mind, he went round to the Wren’s Nest 
ti'embliiig with 8 iippre,ssed excitement. In his 
liand he carried the water-colour sketch of the 
cottage, now completial and framed, foi' presenta- 
tiim to Psyche. If he saw her alone, he had it 
half in his mind to ask her that morning wliether 
or not .she would bo his foi' over. Those lines 
from the Lord of Burleigh kept ringing in his 
ears—‘If my heart by signs can tell, Maiden, I 
have watched thee daily, Ami 1 think thou luv’st 
me well.’ Surely, sm-efy, P.syeho loved him. So 
timid and sensitive a man as him.self could not 
have been mistaken in his interpretation of her 
frank eontideiice and her crimson blushes. 

He wa.s not (le.stined to find Psycho alone, 
liowever. As he entered, Havilaud Humaresq 
met him in the garden, tearing up a note from 
Geraldine to his daughter. The note had annoyed 
him, if so placid a man could ever be said to dis^ 
play annoyance. It montioued niojely ‘in great 
haste’ that Geraldine would not Ite able to come 
round ami assist at the sitting to-day, as Mamma 
was dreadfully aiigr^ about something, and poor 
Papa wanted her to stop and break the hnint 
of the enemy’s assault for him. Psvche knew 
in a moment what the letter meant—she had old 
experience of Mrs Maitland’s fancies—and handed 
it without a word of explanation to her father. 
The great philosopher took it and read it. ‘ All 
women are alike, ray child,’ he said philc^ophi- 
cally, crumpling the paper up in his hand: ‘they 
insist upon making mountains out of molehills. 
And there’s nothing about men that irritates 
them more than our perverse male habit of* 
seeing the molehill, ip spite of all they may 
say to magnify it, in merely its own proper pro¬ 
portions. A due sense of social perspective is 
counted to our sex for moral obliquity.—Go in 
and get yourself ready, Psyche. I’ll Wait out 
here and talk to Mr Linnell for you.', 
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When Linnell arrived upon the !>ceue, 2 neturo 
in hand, a few minutes later, Uaviland Dnmaresq, 
straight and proud as ever, stepped forward to 
meet him, tearing up the peccant letter into 
shreds as he weu^ and scattering its fragments 
over his own dearly-loved and neatly-kept flower¬ 
beds. He saw what the water-colour was at a 
glance, and taking the painter’s hand in his 
own, with some chilliness in his manner—for it 
was clear this young man was seeing quite too 
much of Psyclie, when even Mrs Maitland noticed 
it and animadverted upon it—he said with the 
air of a patron of art, not iuaguilo(]ueutly at all, 
but sinipV and naturally: ‘So you’ve brought 
home the sketch. We shall be glad to have it.’ 

Linnell was taken aback by the quiet business 
assumption, implied in his tone, and looking np 
quickly into the great man’s face—for to him 
Dumaresq was always great in whatever sur¬ 
roundings—he stammered out in answer with a 
certain shamefaced awkwardness ‘ I hoped Mis.s 
Psyche might be good eiioimh to accept it from me.’ 

The philosopher glanced back at him with an 
inquiring gaze. ‘ Oh no,’ he said coldly, examin¬ 
ing the iiicturo with a critical eye. ‘ This .sketch 
Wiis a commission. 1 asked you to do it for us. 
You must let me pay you whatever’s proper 
for ih’ 

Linnell hardly knew whetlier to feel more 
amused or iiunoyed. l)umare.sq, he felt sure, 
must have received his eight hundred guineas 
alrcatly, and be inclined to assume a princely 
air of patronage to art on the strength of tliis 
sudden access of unwonted opulence. Still, even 
though the money came directly out of his own 
pocket, he couldn’t bear to sell the sketeli of 
llavilaiid Uumare.sq’H cottage to the great jiliilo- 
sopher—and to I’syche’s father. ‘ It was a labour 
of love,’ he ventured to say with (juiet pei.sisteuce,^ 
ill spite of lJuuiarcsci’s chilling austerity, ‘ 1 
did it with more than my usual success, ! dare 
to think, becau.se 1 was insi^ired by the imjiort- 
auce of the subject, and because 1 thought you 
would allow me to present it as a memento to 
Miss Dumaresq. Besides, you know, it’s only 
right she should accept it from me in return for 
the trouble I’ve given her about the other jiaint- 
iug. Your daughter has put me under great 
obligations in permitting me to paint her in the 
foreground of my Academy 2 >icture.’ 

Duniaiosq drew iiiiuself up even more stiffly 
than before. ‘ My daughter,’ lie said with a very 
cold and clear intonation, ‘is not, as you seem 
to think, a professional model. She doesn’t 
expect payment in any way for her services If 
her face is of use to you for the purjioses of art, 
we are both of us glad that art should be the 
richer for it. A beautiful face is a gift of nature, 
intended for the common good of humanity : a 
beautiful picture makes the world so much the 
better for its existence and its beauty. I would 
not grudge to art the power to multiply beautiful 
faces—and Psyche’s is beautiful—to the utmost 
of its ability. But you nuiat tell me how mucli 
I owe you for this sketch, all the same. It’s 
unbecoming the dignity both of art and of philo¬ 
sophy that an artist and a philosopher should 
haggle together in the mutter of price over such 
a subject.’ 

Linnell bowed his head in silent acquiescence. 
After all, he thought to himself, fifty pounds was | 


not wojjtb fighting hbout; the money in the end 
came out of his own pocket. And he didn’t wish 
to offend Psyche’s father. In a very little time, 
perhaps—and his lieait heat high—it would 
matter very little which of them had the money, 
himself or Psyche. ‘If you insist npou it, Mr 
Diimare.'sq,’ he said at last with a i)ivinful effort, 
‘though it’s a great disappointment to me not 
to be permitted to offer the picturb as a present 
to your daughter, we ’ll make it, a.s you prefer, 
a matter of business. Siqiposo, then, by way of 
putting a price upon it, we set down the value 
at twenty guineas.' • 

Havilaiid Dumaresq drew a kmg breath. This 
was eleven pounds more than lii.s utmost imagina¬ 
tion. But he was far too proud to sli()w his 
surprise openlj’^ He had Macmmxlo and T\'lnte’s 
tweiit.y-yiound note tliat inoineiit in Ids iiockek 
He drew it forth with calm determination, like 
a man to whom twenty pounds is ]e.ss than 
nothing, and adding to it a sovereign from his 
purse, laid it simply in the painter’s palm. I'he 
coin burned into Lmnell’s liancl, for he, too, was 
proud—proud and sensitive. He had nei’er been 
paid so brusquely in his life before, and the hard 
rnattCT-of-fact mode of the business transaction 
made him for the very first time feel ashamed of 
his profession. But he gave no outward .-ign, 
any more than Dumaresq himself liad done, of 
Ills internal feelings. He thrust the money loose 
with ids hand into his trousers pocket, and mut¬ 
tering something inarticulate about the lights 
being bad to-diiy for painting, begged to be 
exenseJ from going on with the portrait. Then 
he turned around, and walked slowly out of the 
garden gate, and up on to the Downs, where 
lie wandered long alone, reilectiiig bitteily with 
himself that great men when you come to see 
them at clo.se quarters fail often in the end to 
corrcspoiid with one’s preconceived opinion of 
their innate greatness. It must be always so. 
I'hey give the people of their best, of course ; and 
the people judge the whole by the sample. 

As for jioor Psyche, who, wailing in the 
drawing-room, had heard this brief colloquy 
tlirough the open window, she went up-stairs to 
her own bedroom, and flinging herself on the bed 
in her Arab contume, cried her poor little eyes 
out to think that Papa should behave so harshly 
to that dear Mr Linnell, who admired him so 
mucli, and would give his life almost to do 
anything for either of them. 

For Psyche, too, in her clear girlish way, was 
quite certain that Liuuell loved her. 


WOODCOCKS IN SPRING AND AUTUMN. 

March— Woodcock-shooting. This is the heading 
of the month in an Illn.strated Almanac jiiiblfshod 
in 1854 There is a quaint picture of two gentle¬ 
men in long-waisted coats and immense leggings 
beating a cover with the help of two brace of 
Leautifiil little cocker sxianiels, one of whom has 
just flushed a woodcock. 

It seems barbarous to us now to shoot these 
birds after the legitimate season, tlie winter, has 
closed. Though the law does not protect them 
till the 1st of March, few sportenen will kill 
them after pheasant-shooting is oven 
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The <chief cause of this forbearance has been 
lhat we have at last learned that woodcocks will, 
if undisturbed in February, frequently stay to 
breed with ua. Formerly, numbers were killed 
during the sjiring migration, and as the woods 
were constantly disturbed, few remained to breed. 
A lumdred years ago a woodcock’s nest was a 
great rarity j now there is hardly a county in 
England in which a pair have not been known to 
breed. Sussex is one of their favourite places. 
Mr Monk,has calculated timt there are from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred nests each 
year in Eastern Sussex alone. 

The increase in woods in Scotland has also 
been in their favour. St John says that every 
year the number that breed in Sutlierland and 
RosS'Sbire increases with the growth of the fir 
plantations. They are veiy early Hesters, for 
eggs have been hmnd during the first week in 
March. This was, liowever, ratljer an exceptional 
case, for the binls generally lay at the end of 
that month. The jcggs are deposited in some dry 
spot at the foot of a tree, or in a clump of 
heather, often at a lung distance from the l’i.‘eding- 
gronnds. They are four in number, of a dixty 
yellow ground colour, blotched and spotted with 
brown and gray. 

The old birds carry their young to tlic springs 
and mar.shes, and will also transport them if 
threatened with dangxir. Though gamekeeper.s 
and Swedish naturalists had n.s.serted the fficL, fimi 
it was indeed self-evident, owing tex the gieat 
distance from marsh-laud at which the nest is 
sometimes placed, the method of carrying the 
young w^as long debated by naturalists. The bill 
seemed ill adapted for supporting a weight, tiie 
feet had little grasiiing power, and it seemed 
impossible for cither to hold the young ones 
firmly Scopoli, an Austrian naturalist, who 
wrote in 1770, said: ‘The woodcock, when 
flying from an enemy, carries its young ones in 
its l«ak’-~a statement (lilhert Wliite evidently 
doubted, ‘tliough he will not say h thing is false 
because he has not been a witness of the fact.’ 
Txater observations have cleared up the mystery. 
The little birds are generally clipped tight 
between the tarsi or else between tlie thighs. In 
the former case, they hang, as Mr Stuart, tlio 
oW'rver, said, ‘like a [xirachutein the latter, 
they are pressed close to the body. 

At the end of March and beginning of April 
they may sometimes be seen at dusk Hitting to 
and fro in the glades of w'oodland country, and 
tilting at one another with their long hills. 
Occasionally one will pursue another over the 
tree-tops, wheeling and twisting with wonderful 
rapidily. This is the cmxrting-time; for many of 
the birds that nest in Scandinavia pair before 
arriving at their breeding-grounds, where they 
ow later in nesting than in England. Before tlie 
cJose-time was fixed, poachers and pot-hunters 
p«ed effien to lie in iWait for and kill tlie hirds in 
■ thew^^es 5 aprai^ice the Swedes still coutinin^ 
in the uir4e behig at the time in miseix- 

■] I greater number of the woodeqeks 

-di'ds fhat have come from 
Nojm '^e fi*«fc flight generally occurs 

.r- ' fej,. ... . .. . —. . 


during the second week in October. It is chiefly 
composed of females, for, like chaffinches and 
some other birds, the two sexes separate at the 
approach of winter. Soon the cock-birds follow, 
and by the middle of November all have left 
Sweden and Norway. 

Now that posts of observation have been estab¬ 
lished at most of the liglitliousea i;ouud our coasts, 
we are supplied with much valuable and reliable 
ini’onuation on the migration of birds. Mr John 
Cordeaux has carefully investigated the reports 
from the signal stations, and finds that, contrary 
to the old assertion that the hirds liked a moon¬ 
light night, tlie majority come in hazy weather 
with drizzling rain. Unless the wind is very 
strong, they seem little allected by it, and often 
come in the face of a strong north-west wind. 
October 12, 1882, was a typical day, or rather 
night, swith a strong easterly wind and driz:fling 
rain. Apparently, the woodcocks left Norw'ay at 
dusk, and crosseil the North 8ea in slightly 
diverging lines, for Mr Cordeaux leceived repoi’ts 
of ih('ir arrival from every signal station between 
Orfordness in Sulfolk and the Firth of Fortli. 

Sometimes consideralile nnnihers travel farther 
westward than they hud intended. Probably a 
strong wind has carried them over England 
dui'ing the. ihirknoss, and at daybreak the hiials 
find theniselvus over the Atlantic. In 1848 the 
sea beyond Land’s End wa.s one day strewn with 
deail w'ooclcocks; and (filbert IV’hite records an 
instance of a great number iiriiving in the Scilly 
Islands. Their powers of flight are so great, that 
unless the wind is very high, they ate not much 
exhausted by the journey. Cnlike the hirds that 
land on our southern shores in the sjiriug migra¬ 
tion, the first arrivals aie in excellent jiliunage 
and condition. 

'riiough great numbers arrive in England on 
the same day, they do not, as a rule, migrate in 
flocks, hut fly independently of leaders. (Icese, 
ducks, cranes, and many other hirds invariably 
move southward in I'cgular bodies ; hut a flock of 
woodcocks is rarely seen. 

'I'lie hirds vary so much in size aiul colouring 
that it was long maintained that there were two 
distinct varieties. ‘ We have two kinds of cocks,’ 
wTote Newman in his ‘Letters of liusticiis’-—‘the 
little dark-coloured fellow ,and the large light- 
tiuteil bird, the former being much the rarer.’ 
Many natuialists thought that the latter was the 
hen-bird ;^hut Gould showed Ihiit the balance of 
size was slightly in favour of the male woodcock. 
Ail the best autluuities seem now to be agreed 
that tliere is hut one .species of *8colopax Rus- 
ticola’ m Eurojxe, though the individuals vary 
greatly both in weight and plumage. Young 
birds weigh from nine to ten ounces, the older 
from eleven to thirteen. Sometimes a Brobdiiig- 
iiag specimen is recorded ; the largest of all, ‘ both 
on scales and steelyard,’ weighed twenty-seven 
ounces. Of this specimen, an eminent naturalist 
writes: ‘It is impossible to contradict a lady 
[the authority], hut a bird of this size I have 
never seen.’ 

Though the number of home-bred hirds is 
steadily increasing, the total number of wood¬ 
cocks shot in tile kingdom is undoubtedly smaller 
than formerly. Seventy years ago they rarely 
cost more than sixpence a couple; now, tlieir 
price is from three to four ahilliugs each. 
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Iiicrewed demand niay have done much towards 
enhancing their price, but our grandfathers fully 
appreciated woodcock on toast. The couplet— 

* M the partridge had the woodcock's thigh, 

It would be the best bird that ever did fly— 

is a very old one, for Willughby, who wi-ote in 
1688, quoted it. , 

This decrease in numbers is probably due to the 
persecution they undergo- in Hcandinavia, where 
nests are harried and the birds shot in the spring ; 
and still more to the immense numbers killed in 
Greece and Albania. Since these great woodcock 
preserves have been discovemd, they have been 
constantly visited by sportsmen. As from forty 
to fifty couple are often killed by two guns in a 
single day, the total number shot must be very 
large, for the birds remain in these countries from 
November till March. * 

Shakespeare’s frequent allusions to these birds 
and the springes in which they were taken show 
how common they were in his time. Now, it 
would be hard to find a man who know how to 
make a springe. Mr Knox, in one of his charm¬ 
ing books, gives a description of one which an 
old man made at his request; and there is also a 
beautiful ilrawing by VVolff of a woodcock caught 
and strangled in it 

Netting, too, was formerly largely practised, 
and tlioiigli it has been aban<loneJ in England, is 
still employed on the Continent. In llollaml I 
have seen nets used with great success. The 
birds, which doze all day in some warm and dry 
copse, start soon after dusk for their feeding- 
grounds, Hying low, and generally passing throuj^i 
any opening between trees, rather than rising 
above them. The gamekeepers watch in the 
October evenings till they discover a place sueli 
as an opening in an avenue, a glade in a wood, or 
a space between two copses where the birds are 
accustomed to pass. Here, two poles are set up, 
and a light net stretched between them and 
fastened by a cord. One tli,at I knew well was in 
the avenue leading from the Great Wood at The 
Hague to Baron Van Brienen’j house Clingendacl. 
The poles were erected just where a lane cut 
through the double line of beech-trees, a favourite 
passage for the birds. I have often met Baas 
oolms, the Baron’s steward, on a winter evening 
going to hoist the net. The flight' lasted for 
barely an hoar at ilark am^ daybreak, so that the 
Baas had not long to wait; not much longer than 
he needed to finisli the big lump of tobacco wliicli 
he had previously packed in the china bowl of 
his pipe. Holding the cord as he stood motion¬ 
less by one of the poles, he was ready, as soon as 
he heard a ‘ bout snip ’ strike the net, to bring it 
down with a jerk and capture the bird. 

There is no need to search for a fresh netting- 
place each year. For generations the birds visit 
the same copses and fly night after night to the 
same springs. While the individual woodcock is 
a capricious bird, here to-day and a hundred 
miles off to-morrow, the species is most regular in 
its habits. On every estate there are particular 
spots where keepers look each jyear for woodcocks. 
Two such places I can especially recall: one an 
isolated thorn-bush on the steepest and roughest 
side of Camsdale, in Derbyshire ; the other, a big 
holly-bush in a Devonshire furze-break. Manv 
other clamps of bushes on both these hills look 


more snug and Weltered; but these have long 
been known as the woodcocks’ favourite spots. ” 

Woodcock-shooting'^is one of the most fascin¬ 
ating forms of sport. Its very uncertainty adds 
to its interest. It is difficult to make sure of 
finding the birds; and if they are missed, they 
are not likely to be flushed next day, for few 
binls are more shy and quicker to move from a 
district where they have been disturbed. Jind it 
is very easy to miss them, for tlieir swift and 
uneven flight makes them no easy mark. But 
when one has been shot, how lovely are j.he shades 
of the plumage, dark brown, chestnut, and gray, 
matching so closely the dead leaves among which 
W’oodcocks love to sit; and what an excellent 
dish the bird makes when delicately browned on 
toast! It is amusing to watch the care tlial a 
sportsman who is something of on epicure takes 
with his newly-killed biid. First, the whole 
plumage is carefully smoothed down, and the 
‘painter’s feathere’—the outside feather of each 
bastard wing—extracted and placed in his hat. 
Then the lower part of each leg is twisted off and 
the sinew drawn from the thigh; after which 
the bird, instead of being placed in the game-bag, 
is confided to the keeper, with strict injunctions 
to carry it by the stumps of the kgs, for fear the 
‘ trail ’ should be lost. 

At the present time, almost all the woodcocks 
■shot are killed when the covers are beaten at 
regular battues. Formerly, dogs were usually 
employed, and the small breed of cocker spaniels, 
much valued. TJie scent of the birds is strong, 
and dogs hunt them keenly ; and in wild rough 
countries spaniels are still much used when llie 
furze-breaks and small spiuiiies are beaten for 
rabbits, Woodcocks, and straying cock-pheasants. 
Even good shots will constantly miss woodcocks, 
probulily in three cases out ol four from being 
.in a hurry. I once saw a woinlcock flushed 
twice in a small wood, and missed by three 
good shots in succession. The bird flew close 
past the only ‘duller’ of the ptU'ly, who emptied 
both barrels without louching, a feather. The 
woodcock flew about one hundred yartls down 
the hill-side and pitched by a hedge. Away ran 
the sportsman witliout waiting to reload, making 
sure, from the bird’s curious sidelong descent, 
that it was killed', and delighted at having 
succeeded where his more experienced friends 
had faileil. The bird allowed him to approach 
within half-a-dozen yards, then flapped slowly 
out of the hedge, and went straight away to the 
opposite side of the valley. Sometimes they will 
when Unshed fly considerable distances, but more 
frequently settle quickly. A story is told of a 
Devonshire baronet and his son who pursued a 
woodcock for a whole inoriiing, and flushed him 
fourteen times before they succeeded in securing 
liim. 

One more story of woodcock-shooting. A 
certain clergyman in the west of England was 
appointed to a living near the coast, a favourite 
plate for wooclcock on their first arrival Tliey 
used, however, to stay but a short time, departing 
soon to the large woods inland. The clergyman 
was very fond or shooting; and as he was anxious 
to make a gopd bag, determined to begin ehootitig 
as soon as the birds came. One of bis parishioners, 
a curious old fellow, who, when young, had been 
a well-known smuggler and poacher^ Whs, he was 
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told, rtie moat flkely man to know first of their 
arrival He lived ia a tiny little cottage in a 
amall,valley leading from the low cliffs to the 
beach.' The vicar interviewed old Jolm Beer, 
who readily promised to bring him word as soon 
as ever the woodcocks came. A few days later, 
as the vicar was reading the second lesson on 
Sunday morning, old Beer came into church— 
a place, I am sorry to say, he rarely entered— 
and made his way up the aisle to a seat near 
the r^ing'desk. He waited till the lesson was 
finishid, .then leant over the side of tlie high 
pew, ami said in a stage whisper, ‘They are 
coom.’ 

The woodcock, as it has always been a favourite 
with sportsmen, has now a better chance of 
increasing in numbers; since, under the Wild 
Birds Protection Act of 1880, it has been assigned 
a close time, extending from Ist March to let 
August. 


THE RING AND THE BIRD. 

ClIAriKK III. 

I W19NT into the dining-room, where, even at 
that moment of confusion, 1 saw that my 
presence created an additional awkwardness. I 
did not heed the others, but turned to Louisa, 
who paled before my glance. ‘What w^ere you 
sayi^ V I asked. 

‘ "Wdiat do you mean ?’ 

‘What did you say about Agatha a moment 
ago 1 Will you repeat it V 

Louisa’s face {^w sullen behind its fear. 
How black these gold-haired woincii look sonic- 
tirailss I 

‘ I said that Agatha had stolen Colonel Farrer’s 
rina' 

‘ That is not true !’ I e.xclaimed. 

Mrs Oretton broke iu : ‘ Oh, Mr Laurence, I’m 
as sorry for you as I am for myself; though of 
course you can throw up Agatha, and nothing 
cun undo the fact that she is my poor dead 
brotheris child. But there’s no use denying it; 
she has confessed to the theft’ 

‘I don’t believe it You have misunderstood 
her.’ 

‘I wish that were possible. But you see the 
motive was there, and really we can’t altogether 
blame her—at least ’- 

* What do you mean by the motive ?’ 

‘ Will—her brother. You have seen him ? 

‘ Yes; he dined here once—a pale, wcak- 
looking young fellow.’ 

* It IS Agatha who is weak over him—the only 

subject on which she ever shows any softness. 
She would never liave left him, although his 
gambling and getting into debt were breaking 
her heart and wearing out her health, if he 
hadn’t decided to go to America. Then I per¬ 
suaded her to come hereu But in less than six 
months he was back again. She would have 
gone to live with him again ; but he himself 
put so many hindrances in the way that it was 
evident he didn’t want her. And he really 
seemed to be doing better. It was a surprise as 
well as a shock to her when she^got his letter 
AL... -jjg wanted money. 

blame her too much if 
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.this morning s^ing t 
And poor girl, I oSn’t 
the ring tempts her.’ 

^— 


‘I see no excuse for dishonesty,’ said the 
Colonel, with a pompous indignation which even 
at that moment struck me as ludicrous. I 
remembered how he had obtained the ring. 

‘Agatha told me nothing of all this,’ I said, 
feeling some pain that she had withheld any 
confidence from me. 

‘ She wouldn’t like to expose family troubles; 
and, besides. Will seemed to be quite steady 
now,’ said Mrs Gretton. 

‘She didn’t want to risk losing you,’ said 
Louisa. 

I turned to Mrs Gretton. ‘ Will you ask 
Agatha, for my sake, to come dowii-stairs for 
a few moments, and give us some explanation of 
this matter!’ 

‘ She won’t come,’ Mrs Oretton declared ; but 
wUeu I pressed the mutter she consented to tell 
my sweetheart of my request. While she was gone 
another thought struck me, and 1 asked from 
Louisa, and obtained, Will March’.s address. 

When Agatha appeared I think even tlie 
Colonel must have pitied her. 1 know the 
parrot did, for ho cried out ‘A-ga-fa!’ with a 
wail of commiseration in his strident voice. 
How pale she was I cannot tell you; loose 
tendrils of her brown hair hung about her 
troulded brow, her lips trembled, and her eyes 
were strained ami ('(dourless with weeping. She 
shivered as with cold, although the evening was 
warm and mild, and her shoulders and arms 
were covered with a half-transparent white 
shawl dravi'ii closely round her, under whose 
meshes one could barely see the outline of her 
hands. 

I went up to her and put luy arm round her 
waist ‘Agatha,’ I said, ‘do you know the accu¬ 
sation that is brought against you ?’ 

‘ No,’ she answered with w'ondering eyes; and 
Louisa ejaculated, ‘ What nonsense !’ 

‘ Before I tell it you,’ I went on, ‘ 1 want you 
to know that I do not believe il, that my trust 
in you is as complete .o-s ever.’ 

ylie broke into tears. ‘O Frank, Frank, 1 
don’t deserve your trust; 1 don’t think I should 
have done it But I belonged to Will before I 
ever saw you —my little brother that I have 
cared for all my life! I promised my mother 
to look after him. 1 had to lielp him.’ 

‘Then he needed help to-day V 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ Why did you not come to me, dear ? Surely 
I have the right to know your troubles.’ 

‘ It wasn't my trouble ; it wa.s Will’s. And, 
beside, men--good men—are hard, even the 
kinde,st of them. You would only have said 
bitter things of my poor boy, and refused to 
aid him after all. I had to take my own. way, 
right or wrong.’ 

My sweetheart’s words were very bitter to me. 
I hud trusted her, and she had not trusted me. 
I had been tender with her—all the more gentle 
because so long she had stood and fought alone, 
because I knew that love of any kind had never 
smoothed her path. I had tried, consciously 
tried, to make her feel that niy life was bound 
with hers ; I liad risked boring her with my 
disappointments, my ambitions, and my hopes, 
rather than let her fancy I had a thought apart 
from her. I had brought only little troubles to 
her as yet, because, thank God, I had no great 
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ones to bring; but 1 bad striven, even in those 
early days of our betrothal, to begin that union 
of mind and soul I looked for in our marriage. 
I had meant nothing but love, and to her I had 
seemed cold and hard, unreaily to help. Pain 
made ine cruel when I thought of this, and re¬ 
called her statement that, for fear of my refusal 
to aid her brother, she had taken ‘ her own way, 
right or wrong.’ 

‘And your way,’ I said, ‘was theft!’ For I 
forgot at that moment that I had promised to 
trust her against the accusing of all the world, 
and I was angry with myself for feeling that if 
slie would only raise lier eyes to mine 1 could 
not but ‘ believe herself agaiii.st herself.’ Surely 
now, I thought, she would flash a glance of 
anger or reproof at me. But she only drooped 
her head a little lower. 

‘ I suppose you have the right to call ft that,’ 
slie said pitifully. ‘ I didn’t think of it in that 
light at the luomeiit. The need was so great, so 
pressing, lliat I only felt tliat the power to help 
was ill iiiy hands. I .sliould have felt guilty if 
I had not used it. And I hoped that in three 
days, when 1 got my salary, 1 should be able to 
put all right without your knowing. 1 didn’t 
know that f was doing really wrong. I can’t 
quite feel it even now.’ 

‘ Why, Agatha,’ cried her aunt, ‘ I don’t know 
what you mean ! 'I’hut comes of going to iia.sty 
Socialist meetings, where I believe everybody is 
an infidel. (laii’t feel that )’on did wrong, 
iiiilecd ! Wliere is your conscience, if it doesn’t 
tell yon that you were wrong—wickedly, sinfully, 
wrong—in taking Colonel Farrer’s ring ? ’ 

Agatha looked up now, but in utmost bewilder¬ 
ment. ‘Colonel Farrer’s ring 1 Wliat liave 1 
to do with that 1 T have never seen it since 
this afternoon, when Louisa tried it on.’ 

‘liow dare you talk so, you wicked girl! In 
face of your own words, too. Didn’t you tell 
Louisa yourself, when you cainc in, that you had 
taken tile ring?’ 

‘ Never 1 ’ 

Mrs Gretton and Louisa both broke into ex¬ 
clamations of horror at her dishonesty, deceit, 
and boldness. Agatha paid no heed to them. 
She turned to the Colonel, and stretched out her 
right hand—her ief't was still half-liiddeu by the 
shawl, but 1 rouhl see that it was presised against 
her throat, iis if to keep down an hysteric sob 
that would hard! .• be repressed. ‘Colonel Farrer,’ 
she said solemnly, ‘I swear to you that I have 
never touched your ring, that I have not seen 
it since this afternoon when it was on my cousin’s 
hand.’ 

‘ I don’t believe a word you .say, Miss March,’ 
said the Colonel rudely; and again the two 
women began their howling of reproach. I could 
stand it no longer. 

‘ Look here, Miss Gretton,’ I cried ; ‘ the la.st 
time the ring was seen it was on your finger. 
It doesn’t seem so very unlikely that you knew 
what became of it afterwards, that you know 
where it is lying now.’ 

‘Oh 1 Frank,don’t talk like that,’cried Agatha; 
r while Ml’S Gretton turned on me like an in- 
, furiated mother-hen, and asked me how I dared 
address such language to her child. 

Louisa alone remained composed. ‘It is natural 
that you should want to screen Agatha at any 


one’s excuse,’ she *said ; ‘ and pferhaps yon. eould 
nuinage it better if it weren’t for her own admis- 1 . 


sion, made in your hearing, that to oblige her 
brother she has done something which, if she 
confessed it, you would consider wrong.’ 

Her woids were unanswerable. I looked at 
Agatha in a mute appeal for the explanation 
I felt it would be useless to demand. She only 
shook her head. J turned to ('olouel Farrer, 
and addressed myself to him : ‘ As Miss March’s 
future husband’—‘Good gracious!’ 1 heard Mrs 
Gretton exclaim, as if she doubted that I still 
could think of making Agatha my* wife—‘As 
Miss Marcli’s futiu-e husband, I take the whole 
responsibility of this matter. I am going out 
iww to investigate it. 1 hope to make it all 
clear; but 1 promise you that if I cannot give 
you back your ring, 1 will pay you the' value 
of it, if I liave to .sell the rout off my back 
and beg in the streets for the money.’ 

‘ Fine talk,’ said the Colonel ; ‘ but. I won’t 
trust to it. That young woman will be inside 
a police cell before .sbe is half an hour older.’ 

‘ If she is, you shall know the lash of a horse- 
wdiip before unuther hour has passed,’ I retoi ted. 
‘ Keep any watch you like while I am gone; 
but if you send her out of this house, you will 
remember what yon have done till your dying day,’ 

I hnrrieil to the address given me by Louisa, 
in .search of Will March. He lived not far off, in 
one of the gloomy streets off Tlieobald’s Koad, a 
locality not frequented by haii-soms and unknown 
to tlie eabinau 1 bad called. Tims some time was 
wasted before 1 found tlie place, and I knew 
that Agatha was suffering all the time. Happily, 
however, my brother-in-law elect was at home. 
It was May, and warm for the time of year; 
but be was cowering over a fire in one corner 
of the shabby stufly room, and sucking desper¬ 
ately at a short briar pipe. He looked a miserable 
object, whom only his youth—he was younger 
than Agatha, only a little over twenty—made 
a tit object for pity rather than contempt He 
was taken aback at my appearance. 1 think 
he gue-ssed at once that I meant to tackle him 
on the subject of the help he had received 
from his sister, and tried to stiffen himself into 
an invertebrate obstinacy. 

‘ I believe you are in want of money,’ 1 began 
without any preamble of greeting. 

‘What’s that to you?’ he retorted with a 
rudeness that surpassed my own. ‘1 haven’t 
asked you for any.’ 

‘No: but you asked your sister, and that’s 
the same.' 

‘ Oh, is it ? ’ 

‘You know what I mean—that your sister 
is engaged to mo; and 1 ’m not going to have 
her robbed, and tortured, and driven to despair 
througli your conduct.’ 

‘You’d better wait till Aggie herself com- 
phtius before you take up tliut toue,’ 

‘ It is time to take it up when she is threatened 
with disgrace for helping you.’ 

‘ Disgrace 1’ 

‘Yes; she is accused of theft, and won’t give 
a satisfactory explanation, for fear of compromis¬ 


ing you. 

‘ That ’s’nousense. 


They can’t make out any¬ 
thing against iiei.’ 

‘ I don’t know about that. She is under guani 
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«t this itiomenV and thrcatehed with the police 
office. 1 don’t myself Understand her conduct; 
hut I expect that yon da Now, look here, 
March-} 1 wouldn’t lend you a shilling to save 
you from penal servitude, as far as you yourself 
are concerned} but for Agatha’s sake, I’ll pay 
this debt of yours, or whatever it is, if only 
you ’ll make a clean breast of the matter.’ 

Confession did not come easily to niy com- 
pauion} he was too anxious to excuse himself 
to tell a straight story ; but, put briefly, it was 
familiar tale of gambling, debt, tbu cherished 
chuin de\^loping into the pressing creditor, and 
embezzlement committed to meet his claims. 

‘It’s not much—only fifteen pounds; but it’s 
enough to pky the mischief with me if 1 can’t 
account for it to-morrow. At least it would 
have been if Agatha hadn’t helped me out of 
the bog.’ 

‘ Did she give you money ?’ 

‘Not exactly. She hadn’t enough; and those 
beasts at the College she teaches at wouldn’t 
advance her salary, though it’s due next week. 
She thought she could get it that way ; but 
they wouldn’t give it her—the mean hounds.’ 

It was wonderful what scorn Will felt for 
the Secretary and Treiisurer of that College. 

‘That was when she left me in the morning. 
When she came back in the afternoon she told 
me of the refus.al, and we were at our wits’ end, 
till she thought of something else.’ 

‘What did she think of? AVhat did she give 
you ?’ 

‘It doesn’t matter about that, does it?’ he 
asked, looking more uncomfortable than-ever. 

‘That is just what does matter.’ 

‘It-was a ring.’ 

‘A ring!’ I sat down and groaned aloud. It 
was all true, then. Agatha was a thief. She 
had put her own head in the noose to save 
^lis miserable young scapegrace. But how could 
she have been so mad as to think she could 
esc^e deteetiou ? 

‘ Where is it now ?’ I asked at last. 

, ‘Pawned.’ 

* Have you the ticket ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ And the money ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

*l’ll give you a cheque for the sum ; but w-e 
must go to the pawnbroker to-night and redeem 
it’ 

‘It's too late.’ 

‘If it were midnight, I must get it out to¬ 
night. I’d rout up the Seven Sleepers to get 
it. Come along and show me the place.’ 

‘ But look here; you ’ll act square ?’ 

‘I have promisetl you a cheque sufficient to 
cover that—deficit. ”l’ll give it you just now- 
if you like, if you’ll give me the money you 
got for the ring and take me to the pawn¬ 
broker.’ 

He brought it oat—two dirty five-pound notes, 

: three sovereigns, and a handful of silver—a 
imiscelkneoua collection that made fifteen pounds 
in all. Fortimatelv, I ha<l a cheque-book in my 
and gave him .a cheque for the amount, 
li" ‘It’s all right, I suppose?’ he said, fingering 
aper dubiously. * 

f 'eOurse it’s all »right,’ I replied with some 
‘I’m not a rich man; but 1 should 
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think myself disgraced if I incurred a liability 
I couldn’^t meek’ 

He coloured at the taunt, but did not resent 
it ‘There’s another thing,’ lie went on with 
more hesitancy, ‘You won’t throw Aggie over 
for thia Slie’s really awfully fond of you 
it would break her heart if any tiling came 
between you and her, and you know she’s one 
of those quiet girls that things go fearfully deep 
with. She cried—you’ve no idea how she cried 
over that ring; but she thought she ought to 
help me. She has always helped me, you know. 
But upon my word, I—yes, I would now—I’d 
sooner go to jail than make any mischief between 
you and her. Promise me not to throw her 
over.’ 

‘ I don’t know,’ 1 answered slowly. ‘ There 
are some things one doesn’t like to think of in 
one’s 'wife. But still, as you say, it was for 
your sake. She wouldn’t have done it for her 
own.’ 

‘Not to save herself from starving,’ said Will 
em])hati(;ally. 

1 said nothing, and we went out together. 
The pawnbroker’s was near—a mean place, where 
business was done mostly in hult-woru gowns 
mid coats, thill blankets, silver watches, and 
tawdry dangling earrings. I could not but think 
that the sacred ruby of Bam Asoka bad got 
into strange comimny. 

My sternn.'ss and young March’s pallid face 
made the pawnbroker comprehend that there 
was something wrong, 1 believe he thought 
I was a detective, and made but small demur 
about .showing me the ring, thougli he kept 
assuring me that he was an honest tradesman 
who had novel- had so much as a .suspicion about 
him. ‘ And the young gent looked like one tliat 
might have a thing of that sort natuiully enough. 
But renieinber, sir, that I know nothing about 
it ; I’m quite innocent’- 

‘All right,’ 1 interrupteil. ‘There’s no sus¬ 
picion of you; you’re in no danger if you’ll 
make haste and produce that ring.’ 

He did so. Was the p.ang that went through 
me one of relief or shame ? For it was not 
Colonel Farrer’s ruby that 1 saw, hut Agatha’s 
diamond engagement ring. 


HOW SOME POl’UBAll INSTITUTIONS 
BEGAN. 

‘ EKi'’ii'.K ’ if a word which is pretty familiar to 
most uew.spaper reader.s, yet few are aware that 
Router’s sy.'item of news-supply is practically 
not more than thirty years old. In 1849, Baron 
Reuter tried to introduce his agency into the 
inetropoli.s; but the London newspapers would 
have nothing to do with him. At first, ho con¬ 
fined his attention to the supply of financial 
iutelligeuce ; hut in 1859 he managed to be first 
in the field with a report of the speech delivered 
by Napoleon Ill. at the New-year’s reception in 
the Tuilcries, and fi-gni thenceforward Reuter’s 
Agency became an established fact. 

Tile Press Association, or ‘ P, A,’ as it is called 
by newspaper people, is an oven more recent 
institution. Prior to 1868, it was unknown ; but 
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in that year, when the telegraph system was 
taken over by the State, newspaper proprietors 
forineti themselves into an Association for the 
distribution of news. That Association has now 
correspondents, one might almost'say, everywhere; 
and there, is not a town and hardly a village in 
the kingdom that does not possess ite ‘ P, A’ man, 
who is ready to flash to the head office in Loudon 
any important event occurring in his district. 
At the head office the item is carefully edited, 
and then sent to newspapers all over the 
countiy. • 

‘Hospital Sunday’ is another institution now 
deservedly popular, yet, strange to say, it has not 
yet reached its majority. For a long time it had 
been the practice on tlie (.'oiitiiient to make a 
special collection in the chiirchc.s every year for 
the hospitals in each ]>articular district; but 
until Dr James Wakloy, editor of the baiicet, 
started the Metropolitan Hospital Home Fund in 
1873, ‘IlospiUil Sunday’ was practically unknown 
in Great Britain. 

Flower Services, which are now universally 
held, and which do .so much to brighten tlic 
dreary lives of hospital patients and workhouse 
inmates, were initiated in 1853 by the llev. W. M. 
Whittemore, D.l)., rector of St Katharine Cree, 
Leudenliall Street, E.C. The flower sei'vico is now 
an annual institution in clnirches belonging to 
nearly every denomination in tlio kingdom. 

Workiug-men’.s Cllubs, so iiumcrou.s now, did 
not e.-cist a little over thirty years ago. In 
1808, the llev. E. Butcher Chatuier, vicar of St 
Matthias, Salford, established the first regularly 
orgaiiisecl Working-men's Club. Miss Adeline 
Cooper, with tlie Earl of Shaftesbury’s assistance, 
followed suit with tlie Duck Lane Workmen’s 
Club in Westminster in 18C0; and in 1882, the 
Working-men’s Club and Institute Union was 
established. At first. Working-men’s Clubs— 
which really owe their origin to the zeal of the 
advocates of temperance—were teetotal establisli- 
ments ; but it was soon found that these, how¬ 
ever excellent in intention, would never become 
national in the wider sense of the term; and 
otlier Clubs were organised the refreshments in 
which were not limited to beverages of a non¬ 
alcoholic character. These Clubs, many of tliem 
political, are now scattered fiu- and wide through¬ 
out the country. 

Not far removed from the Woj-king-men’s Club 
is the ‘British Workman Public-house.’ This 
movement was begun by Mr and Mrs Hind 
Smith in 1867. 'The ‘British Workmans,’ or 
Coffee Palaces as they are culled, were established 
with the object of counteracting the attractions 
of the bar parlour. In 1875, the Cocoa House 
system was inaugurated at Liverpool; and most 
of the large towns in the kingdom are now fairly 
well provided with houses lor the sale of non- 
intoxicating rcfresliments. Many of them, too, 
are so successful financially that they are able 
to pay a very respectable dividend. 

Associated witli the objects of the British 
Workman Public-houses are the Temperance 
Societies, and the origin of most of these is of 
recent date. The first teetotal pledge was signed 
by Mr Joseph Livosey and a few friends at 
Preston, on September 1, 1832; and the word 
‘teetotal’ was unknown until it was invented by 
•Dicky Turner,’ one of the Preston band, in 1833. 


There are now, probably, between five and six 
million teetotalers in the United Kingdom. 

A mong temperance societies the Good Templar 
Association occupies a prominent place. The 
‘I.O.G.T.’ had its birth in New York in 1851, 
In 1868 it was introduced into England by Mr 
Joseph Malins, who is still the leading membei' 
of the order. Since its introduction into this 
country the Good Templar movement lias obtained 
many adherents, though of late it does not s^em 
to have engaged so much of public attention as 
it did some years ago. At the beginning of 
February 1890 the membership under tlie Grand 
Lodge of England numbered about one hundred 
thousand, and as these were joined during that 
month by the North of England Grand Lodge and 
the United Service Grand Lodge, the toUl mem¬ 
bership must now reach an enormous number. 

Another temperance agency which has obtained 
considerable notoriety is the Blue Klbbun move¬ 
ment. This also had its origin in America, where 
it was bemiu by Francis Murphy, and was known 
as the ‘Murpliy Movement’ It was inaugurated 
in England by Mi' William Noble at the Stan¬ 
dard Theatre, Shoreditch, on February 10, 1878.. 
Unc million adlierents to total abstinence were 
obtained during the first three years of its 
existence. 

Speaking of agencies of this character, the 
early history of the Salvation Army suggests 
iGelf. Thi.s was begun in 1865 by tlie llev. 
William Booth, under tlio title of the ‘Christian 
Mission,’ and was curried on under that name 
till 1878, when the title of Salvation Army was 
substituted. The ‘Army’is now represented in 
every centre of population in the kingdom, and 
the uniform of its ‘soldiers* is known in neai'ly 
every country in the world. 

Another army, which, though of quite a dif¬ 
ferent character from, and with more military 
associations than Mr Booth’.s, has become quite a 
regular institution in our midst, is composed of 
old soldiers, who receive the title of Commission¬ 
aires. ’rhe idea of forming a corps of messen¬ 
gers came originally—as the name commissionaire 
will suggest—-from France, for Paris possessed its 
public sU'cet messengers before they were thought 
of ill Britain. 'Phe corps was first established in 
this country by Captain E. Walter in 1859, and 
it now contains a large and most trustworthy 
body of men. 

Among all our popular institutions, there are 
perhaps none which appeal more strongly to our 
sympathies than those wliich have for their 
object the saving of life in times of sudden 
danger. The Fire Brigade and the Lifeboat 
Service are the most prominent of these. From 
1833 to 1866 the extinguishing of fires in the 
metropolis was performed by the Fire Insurance 
Companies ; but in the latter year this duty was 
transferred to the Metropolitan Board of Works ; 
and since then, the Metropolitan Fire Brigade, 
with Captain vShaw at its head, has enjoyed 
an ever-i.icreasing populufity. Every town in 
Britain has now its Fire Brigade; and very few 
country districts are not possessed of some oi'gani- 
satiou, voluntary or otherwise, for the proteotion 
of life and property from fire. 

The Lileodat Service is an even more popular 
institution, and has a century’s record of gallant, 
deeds to look back upon. The Koyal Natioiial; 
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Lifeljioat Institution was foundal in 1824; but 
uiore than thirty years previously (in 1769) the 
firot lifeboat ibade its appearance at South Shields. 
It was constructed by a Mr Ureatheatl, whose 
services to muriners in diinuer were recognised by 
the Society of Arts, which presented him with 
fif^ guineas and a gold medal. 

The Ambulance Association, another life-saving 
agency, has already far exceeded the moat san¬ 
guine anticipations of its promoters. It was 
establislied in 1877 by the Duke of Manchester, 
and since its establishment has been the means of 
conveyiifg much-needed knowledge as to the pre¬ 
liminary treatment of the injmnd to probably 
not fewer than one hundred thousand students. 

So much has been said and written about Post- 
oflSce history, that it seems a work of supereroga¬ 
tion to refer to it here. It may, not, however, be 
gener/dly known that in 1683 a Loinlon uphol- 
stei’er named Robert Murray successfully estab¬ 
lished a penny post in the metropolis; and that 
afterwards, when tlie system came into the humls 
of William Doweray, the business had become so 
valuable that Ooverument, with an eye to the 
main chance, obtained a King’s Bench decree that 
the whole thing should be ‘ handed oi er to and 
remain the property ’ of the royal ostablistiment. 
The iiitrudiK.'tion of the penny-postige system, 
properly so called, in 1840 does not require a 
reference here. # 

The Money Orders issued by the Post-ollice 
had their origin in a private s])eculution by three 
Post-oftico officials, who began the sy.^tem in 179i 
At that time, however, no order could he i.ssucil 
for more than five guineas, and the charge for 
sending that amount was -Is. Cd. The system was 
taken over by the Post-office in 1838, and the five 
guineas for wliich 4s. 6il. was charged in 1792 
can now be sent for fivepence. 

Postal Orders are but a decade ohl. Their 
issue was begun in 1881; and since then, their 
popularity has increased year by year, so much 
so, indeed, that, in business circles, postal orders 
now frequently pass through many liamls as a 
medium of exchange before lieing pre.seute.d for 
conversion into casli at the Post-office counter. ! 


A ROMANCE OF MIDDLE AOE. 

CHAPTER II.--UONCl.U.yiO.V. 

The next morning nothing unusual marked the 
conduct of either of the Miss 1’ower.s. Miss 
Sabrina was calmly dignified, as was her wont; 
and if Miss Elizabeth’s cheeks were a shade paler 
than ^isual, her laugh was ever on her lips, and 
her Spirits seemed even brighter than usual. 
That pride of ours which bids us don the mask of 
tfiirth was strong in her. f'ubrina should never 
guess the impression that Dr Meadows' conduct 
had made upon her foolish old heart! W’hilo the 
/sisters were sitting at breakfast, Bridget, their 
one domestic,, brought in a foreign-looking letter. 
Chloe', their 'married .sister, was living in Mar¬ 
seilles with her husband, M. Cervay, a French 
architeet, who was superintending the building 
of a large theatre there; and her weekly letters 
Svei% • looked forwani to with great pleasure 
,; by both sisters, , though Miss Smirina had an 
mborn horror of .FAince and everything French. 


The very words suggested something highly 
improper and objectionable, in her opinion. But 
this was not the usual day for Cliloe’s letter, so 
they felt a little anxious us the envelope was torn 
open. 

‘I hope nothing is wrong, Sabrina?’ asked 
Miss Elizabeth. She would not have dreamed of 
looking over her sister’s shoulder to ascertain for 
herself. 

‘No; nothing is wrong, Elizabeth; but the 
letter contains some important news,’ answered 
Miss Sabrina, banding the letter to her sister. 

The news was that M. Cervay Jiia been 
urgently requested by hie father, lived in 
Chicago, and was failing in hea)^ to pay him 
a long visit as Soon as his presSit work should 
be at an end. 

‘Engtuc will see the completion of his work’" 
here*next week,’ wrote (’hloii, ‘and we shall then 
start for Chicago. Work is scarce here; and''hiy 
husband thinks of .settling in the T.Tnited States, 
probably near his father. But, meanwhile, we 
Hhouhl like our one child, Bien Aimee, who is 
about uiiieteen, to have a quiet house. She is 
not very strong, and the unsettled life we shall 
lead for a time would be very bad for any girl. 
Dear sisters, you cau guess what I am about to 
a.“k you. Will yon take our child till we are 
.settled in a home of our own ? All arrangeiiieiits 
shall be made. While I write, a telegram has 
come to hasten our visit, as my father-in-law 
is groMing ra])iiUy worse. Counting on your 
ready consent, we shall jnit Aimee under the 
escoi t of a friend who is also coming to England, 
and .she will be with yon, all being well, on the 
evening of next Friday.’ 

Then followed many injunctions to take care 
of ‘oiir dear child, our Bien Aimee,’ and to teach 
her the housewifely gifts that Chloe knew her 
sisters possessed. 

When Mi-« Elizabeth had finished reading the 
letter, she diew a long breath. 

‘I am glad Chloe has such confidence in our 
love for hci',’ said Miss Sabrina witli moist cvea, i 
‘1 sliall write her at once to say how more tlmn j 
glad we shall b«' to have her child. She will 
brighten us up, quiet old maids that we are.’ 

‘We will give her the front bedroom, Sabrina, 
and I w'ill move into the little one over the 
kitchen,’ said Miss Elizabeth, ever intent on 
Jvindly deeds. 

But her sister opposed her with quiet deter¬ 
mination. ‘1 .shall sleep in the back room, Eliza¬ 
beth. Vou know, my dear, how liable you are 
to take cold ; and there is a most trying draught 
from that chimney.’ 

The intervening days—it was then Sunday— 
were si>cnt in removing Miss Sabrina’s belongings 
and making tlie guest’s room as pretty as possible. 
Miss Elizttbetli denuding her own room of many 
of its quaint ornaments that Bien Aim4e might 
have everything bright around lier. 

On the Friday morning. Miss Elizabeth went 
down into the village to order supplies for the 
week-end, and as she came up the hill currying 
a basket of fresh brown eggs, she met Dr Meadows . 
coming out of the chemist’s shop. He accosted ' 
her with a friendly greeting. The hand that lay 
in his for a moment trembled, and the basket 
nearly fell; but remembering Sabrina’s injunc¬ 
tions, Miss Elizabeth drew her slight form up 
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with wounded pride and resolved to treat Dr 
Meadows very coldly. 

‘ Shall I carry your basket for you, Miss Eliza¬ 
beth V lie asked, bending down to catch a glimpse 
of her averted face. 

‘ Thanks, Dr Meajdows; but I prefer to carry 
it myself.’ 

For a few moments silence ensued ; and Dr 
Meadows stopped at the gate of his own house, 
and determined to make one more attempt to 
melt the little lady’s icy tones. ‘May I walk 
up with you, Elizabeth V he asked in tones of 
reproachful tenderness and respect. 

Wounded by what she was forced to believe 
hie meaningless sentimentalism, Miss Elizabeth 
looked straight into Dr Meadows’ eye.s and said 
coldly: ‘No; 1 thank you—I prefer to wajk by 
myself.’ 

With a low bow, the Doctor turned in at his 
gate ; and Mis.s Elizabeth, with sore and wounded 
heart, toiled up the hill alone—only prevented 
from bursting into tears by the grim satisfaction 
of having done her duty. 

About eight o’clock that evening the village 
omnibus drew up at the back gate of Hunnybank 
Cottage, and a slight tall girl, with pale tear- 
stained cheek.'*, alighted, and ran into tlie arni'* 
so kindly held out to greet her. She suffered 
herself to be led into the cool drawing-room and 
kid on the couch by the open window. 

‘Poor tired child!’ said Miss Sabrina, with 
unwonted tendornes.s, smoothing the girl’s dark 
hair as she lay and cried for very wcarinc.ss. 
‘ Hut cheer up, my dear. Here is your aunt 
Elizabeth bringing you some sweet cakes of her 
own baking and a gla,s.s of new milk. 1’ry to 
eat, and tlicn you sliall go t<5 Ix'd.—To-morrow 
yon will wake up quite refreshed ami happy.’ 

Thus urged, Aimeu dried her eyes, and slipping 
her arm round lier aunt’s neck, kissed her on 
botli cheeks in her impulsive foreign way. 

‘Yon are a good kind aunt.—Aunt Sabrina, it- 
it not?' she asked in broken English. —‘And you 
are Aunt Elizabctli? lint f shall call you Tante 
Eli.se; it is prettier, do yon not think?’ she added, 
turning to Miss Elizabeth. 

‘ Call me what you like, dear, if you w'ill oiilj^ 
eat what I have bronglit you. To-niorrow', we 
will Ijear all about your mother and father,’ said 
her aunt, stooping to kiss tlie check held up to 
her. 

‘Ah, you are so kind, so kind;’ and the tired 
girl fell to crying again, touched by the tender¬ 
ness of the two gentle ladies. 

‘ Come, my dear,’ said Miss Sabrina when 
Aiinde bad been prevailed upon to drink tlie 
milk and nibble a moi'sel of cake. ‘ I am going 
to put you to bed without asking your leave.’ 

Nothin^ loth, Aiimie followed her aunt up¬ 
stairs, and was soon tucked up in her welcome 
bed, where she slept the dreamless sleep of 
wearied youth, and woke_ the next morning to 
see a yellow ray of sunshine slanting in through 
the white blind. 

‘Ah, you look better to-day, my dear,’ Miss 
Sabrina said as Aiiuee came into the parlour at 
breakfast-time with cheeks rosy from a walk round 
the garden and eyes bright after a long sleep. 

‘Oh yes, ma tante. I do not mean to be 
a damp blanket—I think yon say,’ she answered 
gaily; ‘and I may explore these lovely woods 


behind the house, and learn to bake these sweet 
cakes—may I not? And ah, but there will be 
a thousand things to do ; and you must hear 
all about la belle France.’ 

A few days passed full of delightful noA'elty 
to Ainiee; but Miss Sabrina noticed that her 
sister’s checks were growing paler, and was not 
deceived by her assumed cheerfulness. 

I ‘Elizabeth,’ she said one evening, after AiiMce 
had gone to bed, tired from a long ramble in 
the woods, ‘I have been thinking y^iat this 
would be a very good opportunity to pay your 
long-promised visit to Mrs Carruthers’—naming 
an old friend of Miss Elizabeth's wdio had recently 
become a widow. ‘You see, I shall have Aimf’C 
to take care of me ; and 1 think the change 
will do you gooil.’ 

There w'as no escaping the scrutiny of those 
all-seeing gray eyes, so Miss Elizabeth quietly 
dropped her mask and a8.‘*eutcd. 

Accor<liugly, the next day she packed her little 
trunk, and steamed away submissively to her 
friend’s house at Carlisle, a distance of about 
twenty miles. 

On the evening after her departure, Aimi^e 
was watering the grass in front of tlie porch, 
when a low cvy leachcd lier ears through the 
open door that led into the lobby. Running 
into the house, slic found her aunt sitting on 
a chair in the hall, evidently in great pain. 

‘Hclasl’ she cried, ‘what is it you have dVme, 
ma tante ? ’ 

‘ I fear I have sprained my ankle, dear,’ 
aiiRwereil Miss Sabrina, her face all drawn with 
run. ‘ Will 3’ou send llridget for Dr Meadows? 
cannot nioA^e till he lias done something for me. 
I stupidly caught my foot in tlie stair carpet 
■wliere those nails liave conic out.’ 

Ill about a qiiailer of an hour Dr Meadows 
came hurryiiig in, and, with Bridget’s assistance, 
carried Wirs Sabrina up to her bedroom, after 
lir-st bandaging the injured ankle. 

Leaving her Avitli strict injunctions not to 
move, be went down-stairs, followed by Ainn'e, 
who introduced lierself in her pretty foreign 
way: ‘Yous savez—ah, you know, monsieur— 
that Tante Elise is away—Mees Elizabeth, I 
-hoiild saj-. It would be better—would it not? 
—to keep the nevrs of this little accident from 
lier, in order not to spoil her holiday ?’ 

‘ Is Miss Elizabeth away V asked the doctor 
rather abruptly, knitting his heavy brows. 

‘Ah yes. She was not looking as she ought. 
Her cheeks were pale ; so nia tante sent her 
to get a leetle change.’ 

‘ 1 am sorry to hear slie is not well,’ said Dr 
Meadows, as he stood with his hand upon the 
lialf-open door. -‘ Well, yon will not allow your 
aunt to get out of bed, Miss Cervay. I will call 
in the morning. Good-evening to ^ou.’ 

‘ Ilow nice Monsieur le Docteur is,’ said Ainn''e 
when she returned to her aunt’s bedside. ‘He 
ha.s an air so strong and noble. Is he long your 
doctor?’ 

‘He is a very old friend,’ said Miss Sabrina 
with some constraint. ‘But we have been for¬ 
tunate enough not to require his professional 
services very often ’ 

‘ He is married, n’est-ce pas ?’ 

‘ No: he is a widower;’ and the subject dropMd. 

A week or two fussed, and#he doctor eall^ 
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every day* ‘ He was amused by Aim^’s impulsive 
ways, and, enjoyed listening to hfer lively chatter. 
She soon became quite at home with him, and 
told him about her father and mother, and Ma 
belle France ; ’ for he was not a busy ninu now, 
and would stroll round the garden with her after 
seeing his patient, and draw out her childish 
confidences, till her affectionate nature, together 
with the instinct that made her trn.st him so 
completely, soon caused her to reganl him as an 
old iriendj—almost as a temporary father. 

Soon Miss Sabrina was nlloweil to come down- 
Btoirs for a few hours every day, and from the 
drawing-room window where she lay on the 
couch she watched the middle-aged man and the 
young girl tahe their hahituaf stroll together, 
and gradually the idea grew in her initul tliat 
Dr Meadows was seeking a bride in e.arnest—the 
niece, and not the annt. 

The night before Mi8.s Elizabeth’s return, Aiilu'e 
was talking b) the doctor of her younger aunt. 
He had been drinking tea with them in honour 
of Miss Sabrina’s firat walk round the garden. 
‘I should say, moii ami,’ she said reflectively, ‘if 
Tante Jfilisc were younger, that .she had “la 
grande passion.” For sue, when a girl in France 
has it,* she grows pale ; she seems not to hear 
you when you speak to her ; and then her laugh 
sounds strange and harsh. Ho it is with Tante 
Flise ; and are not English and French alike in 
that? But then, alas! 1 fear she is too old for 
la grande passion ’ 

‘Too old !’ said the Doctor indignantly, adding 
involuntarily : ‘Jam not too old.’ 

Iskmiething in Ids voice caught the girl’s atten¬ 
tion. tShe looked up curiously at hini, and he, 
foolish ancient lover, blushed like a girl beneath 
her iiKjuiring eyes. ‘Ah I’ she cried archly, 
‘you—my mock-papa—-are i/oii iu lov'e? Why, 
of course,’ she cried again, clapping her hands in 
childish delight at her own quick perception. 
‘You ara in love with Tante Elise. Why did T 
not guess before!’ Then, noticing that his face 
was very grave, her mood changed at once, and 
raising his hand to her lips, she kis.sed it impul¬ 
sively. ‘Ah, I am so sorry,’ she said apolo¬ 
getically. I should not have said it. I will not 
be rude again and with a hasty ‘ Oood-byc ’ she 
;..turiied and ran back into the house. 

Miss Sabrina had been watching the little 
scene, and never doubted that Dr Meadows 
would now ask for Aimee’s hand at the earliest 
opportunity. 

‘I shall refer him to her parents, of course,’ 
she thought; ‘ yet 1 am sure they could not but 
approve. I knew he would choose a young bride. 
Wnat a good thing I warned Elizabeth in time. 
I shall t^ her first thing when slie comes home ; 
and meanwhile I will not mention the subject 
to Aim4e.’ 

. The next d^ Miss Elizabeth returned, looking 
a shade fresher for her change ; and for a long 
time . that evening the sisters were closeted in 
Miss Sabrina’s * l^room. At the end of that 
titne Miss Elizabeth eiperged very white and 
drawrii and she knelt long into the silent watches 
of flic night, praying for the spirit pf unselfish- 
vpfefp,' which Mould make her rejoice in her 
good fortune. 

t.. Dr Meadows left AiimSe at, the gate, 


he swore inwardly at having betrayed himself; 
but when his wrath had cooled a little, he 
thought of her words, and soon the manliness 
wiiliin him began to cry out against the timidity 
and self-depreciation that had held him bacK 
from making a straiglitforward appeal to Miss 
Elizabeth’s feelings. Then and there lie decided 
once more to ‘screw his courage to the .sticking- 
point,’ and ‘We’ll not fail’ he said to himself 
as he sUxkI on the doorstep ; and he pulled the 
bell so vigorously that the servant came running 
to the door in dishevelled alarm. 

Accordingly, the morning after Miss Eliza¬ 
beth’s return he donned a fine white waistcoat, 
buttoned up his frock-coat w'ith agile fingers, 
and saUie<l forth to place his happiness in the 
scale of fickle fortune. He was fortunate enough 
to liniT Miss Elizabeth alone in the <lrnwing-rooin 
arranging flowers in a gown of Quaker gray. 
Deteriniued at once to broach the subject upper¬ 
most in his mind, he began- after a little hum¬ 
ming and hawing- iu this wise : ‘Miss Elizabeth, 
1 have come to speak to you on a subject which 
concerns my happiness very deeply.’ 

Ho it was true ; Sabrina had been quite right! 

‘Yes, Dr Meadows,’ said Aliss Elizabeth nerv¬ 
ously, pulling n paii«y to pieces as she spoke. 
‘1 know—that i.s—we are quite prepared—I will 
go and fetch Sabrina.’ 

‘ Fetch Sabrina V ceboed the good Doctor in 
astonishment at this novel way of receiving a 
speech so obvious in its meaning. 

Alias Elizabeth became more and more flurried. 
‘ Well—I will fetch Aimee,’ she said tremulously. 
Thou, catching the Doctor’s eye, and reading a 
strange tale tlierein, she added wildly, in her 
confusion, ‘ or both of them.’ 

Suddenly it all flashed upon the Doctor. He 
moved to where Aliss Elizabeth was standing, 
and took both her hands iu his. ‘Is it iios.sible, 
Elizabeth, that you can mistake what I mean!’ 

‘Oh, please don’t talk like that, Dr Meadows,’ 
sobbod Miss Elizabeth in dismay. ‘I promised 
Sabrina that 1 would not let you load me into 
foo-oo-li.sh sentiment-a-lism.’ 

‘What do you mean, Elizabeth? I love you. 
I want you to be my wife. It is “Yes,” is it 
not V he asked tenderly, for Afiss Elizabeth had 
unconsciously hud her head on his shoulder and 
was sobbing ns if her lioart would break. 

‘But Sabrina said you were only a bec-ee-e,' 
she munuured piteously through her teara, ‘and 
tliat you —flew about- sucking a liKlc honey— 
here and--there; and that if you ever were to 
settle, it would be on some g-gorgeous flower; 
and 1 am only a—comparatively p-poor old maid.’ 
She had learned her lesson well. 

At that moment Dr Ateadows hated Aliss 
Sabrina witli a vindictive hatred. But he con¬ 
trolled it, and gently putting his arm around 
Afiss Elizabeth, he drew, her to him and tried to 
soothe lier agitation. ‘I don’t think J am a bee,’ 
be said, hardly able to keep from smiling at the 
apt comparison : ‘and if I am, why, my dc<ar, I 
have got a cosy hive, and you shall come and be 
my queen.’ 

'Tlien he laughed at his foolish words, and Aliss 
Elizabeth laughed too, and was just wiping hw 
dyes, when Sabrina opened the drawin|{-room 
door. She stood still for a few moments, looking 
with bewildered eyes at the ‘ tableau vivant.’ 
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AN IMPOETANT IRISH INDUSTRY. 


‘Miss Sabrina,’ said Dr Meadows, stepping 
forward, ‘ I have asked your sister to become my 
wife, and she has done me the honour to accept 
my offer. I cannot ask for your sanction, but I 
sliould like your blessing and continued friend¬ 
ship. Believe me, 1 am not the light rover you 
imagine. I will take care of Elizabeth, and you 
shall not feel that you have lost a sister; but 
only, by God’s help, that you have gained a 
brothel'.’ And stooping, he raised Miss Sabrina’s 
hand to his lips. 

AN IMPORTANT IRISH INDUSTRY. 

HOW IT MAY BE EEVIVET). 

For some time past the production of Irish flax 
has been on tlie decline. It is one of tlie^uost 
distressing facts in connection with that distressful 
country, that while the linen industry of Belfast 
has been growing and prospering, the native 
cultivation of the raw material upon which it 
depends has been growing smaller by degrees 
and miserably less. Flax-imports into the United 
Kingdom from the Continent now amount to 
the formidable figure of seven million pounds per 
annum. Russia, Holland, and Belgium each send 
their quota to the merchants of Belfast Accord¬ 
ing to competent authorities, this state of things 
does not arise fnjin the natural infcj'iority of 
Irish fiax or the unsuitability of soil and clim.ate. 
It is said that Ireland should not only be able 
to provide for all its own needs, but should also 
be a large exporter of flux. Professor Sullivan of 
Cork writes: ‘I have examined all the soils of 
Europe and of nineteen American States ; none 
of all these possesses the pi'operties lor the pro¬ 
duction of fibre ccjual to the soil of Ireland.’ 
The failure of Irish llax in the native market, 
which is just now attracting serions attention 
across St George’s Gliaunel, can be e.xplaiiied 
only by the defective way in which the crop 
is cultivated. 

There is one all-important difference between 
the flax industry of the Continent and tliat of 
Ireland. In Ireland, the fanners produce the 
crop and prc])are it for the doth manufacturer. 
In Belgium, in Holland, and in Russia, on the 
other liand, the farmer concerns himself solely 
with the cultivation of the crop. The prepara¬ 
tion of the fibre is in the hands of persons 
specially skilled and trained in the work. The 
continuance in Iieland of the old system is 
known to entail much loss and waste ; while it 
is seemingly on account of the greater efficiency 
and higher quality arising from the division of 
labour that the Belfast manufacturers so fre¬ 
quently prefer the foreign to the home-grown 
article. After the farmer has sown the seed and 
gathered the crop, several processes remain before 
the flax can be used in the cloth-mills. The most 
important are technically known as ‘steeping’ 
ana ‘scutching.’ By steeping is generally meant 
Sinking the straw in deep water, different 
methods of steeping prevail in different conutvies, 
according to local circumstances. In Holland, 
stones are scarce, so the flax has to be laid on 
the surface of the water and then covered with 
mud raked up from the bottom of the w;ater. 
The finest flax in the world comes from Ooiirtrai, 
in Belgium, where the fibre is steeped in the 


river Lys, whose velocity is only at the lato of 
three miles an hour. The straw is sunk packed 
in crates, and for many miles both banks of the 
river are used as steepiug-groumls. In Russia, 
on the Ollier hand, the flax is merely spread 
upon the grouml and the I'ain is left to do the 
steeping. On Irish flax farms the straw is 
thrown into pits or wells with tlie seed still 
on'it, tlie farmers not having learned the conti¬ 
nental trick of saving the seed and yet getting 
good fibre. Much expense is consequently in¬ 
curred in obtnitiing seed from abixmd. On the 
Continent, too, the method of ‘scutching’ is 
widely dilferent, the yielll of fibre being usually 
wider and better. So general is the Jiecessary 
technical knowledge that in the scntching-inills 
the labour is mostly that of girls and lads from 
.seventeen to twenty years old; instead of men, 
as in Ireland, earning Unity sliilliugs a week. 
Botlf tlie cheapness and the efliciency of the 
labour are said to be due to the separation of 
the functions of the producer from what are 
really tliose of the inanufactnrer. 

There are two mcUio<ls by which this is 
accomplished. The farmer mav buy the seed 
and sow it on his land, in oi'der to sell it to 
the f.ai'tor, who will pre]>are the flax for Uie 
market. The factor, on the other liand, may 
himself provide the seed and hire the land from 
the farmer, whose remuneration for preparing 
the land, sowing the seed, &c., will be induded 
in the rent. It is to the adoption of one or the 
other of these plans that some people in Ireland 
tire looking for a revival of wliat should be one 
of its most important industries. At tlie present 
time the crop is only cultivated to any extent 
in seven out of the thirty-two counties, the 
uroduction of flax in all the southern counties 
being quite insignificant. The average cron of 
the seven counlics is worth eight hundred tnou- 
sand pounds jier unnnm; so that, if the other 
twenty-five counties were proiliicers in the same 
proportion, Ireland’s flax industry—regardless of 
the seed that should be saveil under an improved 
system, which would in itself represent a con¬ 
siderable sum—could be made to realise an | 
income of between three and four million pounds ■ 
yearly. As a matter of fact, the experts are of i 
opinion that with its well-watered valleys, the 
south of Ireland is even better adapted to the 
production of flax than the north. Before the 
farmers of the south can supply Belfast market 
with fibre equal to that winch is now imported 
from across tne seas, there must, it is thought, be 
some intermediate agency by which the prepara¬ 
tory processes could be undertaken. Some two 
years ago, a Belfast manufacturer made a very suc¬ 
cessful experiment with flax-growing in the south 
on the continental system. He rented sixty 
acres of land near Cork which he had prepared 
for a flax-crop. Last season the land yielded 
eighty stones of fibre of the value of ten snillings 
per .stone, and seed to the value of six pounds 
per acre, the profit being over three hundred 
per cent. This is probably an exceptionally 
favourable result, but it certainly, shows that, 
under proper conditions, the prculuction of flax 
in the southern parts of the island can be made 
to yield wealth beyond the Irish farmers’dreams 
of avarice. In onler to give the continental 
plan a ti'ial in Tipperary, Mr Tjpoinas Dickson^ 
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M.P., has started a gnarantee fund for the 
renting and working of a hnudrflid acres. Ireland 
sorel;^ needs industries of some kind or other; 
and in this movement all party antagonism can 
snrely be sunk. 


ALUMINIUM. j 

AntTMlNlUM has steadily advanced in importance 
of late years, and recent discoveries, largely 
reducing the cost of production, cannot fail to 
lead to a considerably augmented output of this 
metal, which appears undoubtedly destined to 
play an increasingly commanding part in the 
metallurgical woild. lienee, a few words dealing 
with this comparatively new nieUil, its history, 
methods of production, and application^ in the 
arts and industries, may prove of some passing 
interest to our readers. 

The name is derived from the ‘aluiiicn’ of %he 
Uomans, though the metal we thus designate 
is not believed to have been known to the 
ancients. Margraff, in the middle of the eight¬ 
eenth century, proved tlie earth alumina to be 
a distinct substance ; but it was not until about j 
the year 182S that Wohler, to whom must be 
credited the true <liscovery of aluminium, first | 
succeeded in extracting the metal. Alumininui ' 
remained, however, a laboratory product until 
some thirty years later, when St Claire Devillc, ' 
under the au.spices of Napoleon III., perfected 
it.s manufacture, and placed the metal on a ' 
commercial basis. Tlie first works for producing ‘ 
aluminium in any (piautity were establisheii 
near Arles, iu Fi'ance, and by what has since 1 
become known as the J)eville proces-s ; the metal 
couhl be procured in Paris m 1807 at about ' 
78. fill, per ounce. j 

In 1860, works were started at Battersea, near . 
London, in which alumiuitun was produced more ' 
economically from cryolite and sorlium by i 
methods due to Dr Percy, and saving about i 
half the co.st of the Deville process. Cryolite, 
which contains about 13'5 per cent of nluminiuiu, 
is, it may here be stated, a mineral found only 
in one part of Greenland ; but so extensive i» 
the deposit that no danger exists of its exhau.s- 
tion. 

Before dealing with the many jiroccssc.s now 
in the field for the cheap production of alumi¬ 
nium, we may briefly glance at the propei'ties and 
special fcharacteristics of the metal under coii- 
aiiieration. Aluminium has a white silver-like 
appearance, is botli malleable and ductile ; and 
from its sonorous properties is much msed in the 
mann*aeture of tells. An exceedingly important 
feature is its lightness, a property which tavours 
its employment for many special purposes. Alu- 
niimum has a specific gravity of only 2'56- 
that is, is two and a half times as Iteav'v as 
witter, and is four times lighter than silver. 
Heat and electricity are conducted by aluminium 
OK well as by silver; whilst it does not oxidise 
iti air even at red-heat, has no action on water 
At ordinary temperature, and preserves its lustre 
‘il'here * silver wbuld tarnish ; being thus spe- 
j^lly remarkable as the lightest inetal capable 
' W listing the action of air even in the presence 
■«tt''incnan*re. " 

We liave already indkatml the broad feature 
of' the productioR of aluminium. At the present 


time the principal proees.ses in the field for the 
manufacture of the metal are: the Castner 
jirocess ; the Netto process; the Cowles electrical 
process (differing from the first two named in 
not producing the metal itself, but alloys of 
aluminium with other metals), the Grabau 
system, the Hikonlt process (in use at Nen- 
hiiusen, in which again electricity is employed), 
and the Hall method (carried out both in Great 
Britain and America, and extracting the metal 
from clay). 

Passing to the varied uses to which this com¬ 
paratively new metal has been put, we find, 
amongst others, tcle.scope tube.s, opera glas.ses, 
sextants, pliysical and surgical apparatus, statu¬ 
ettes and works of art; culiiiary utensils, coinage, 
jewellery, and a host of similar objects made 
from St, in whicli liglitiiess and rcsistauts tar¬ 
nishing are desiderata. 

In forming alloys generally, aluminium ' as 
a very wide field. With iron, three or loiir 
])ound.s to the ton rcduce.s the ineltirig-point to 
such a liquid state that the mixture fills the 
smallest interstices anil produces the finest cast¬ 
ings. With copper, steel, and silver, aluminium 
also produces valuable alloys. 

It is not a little curious to note that a metal 
so dilhcult and cosily of extraction is in its 
oxidised condition very abundantly met witli 
in nature. Thus, an ordinary brick contains an 
appreciable amount of aluniiiiiiim ; and a recent 
writer ha.s pointed out that an annual production 
of ten million tons of the metal from such a 
source would at tlie end of one hundred yeai’s 
leave practically untouched in this country alone 
the inexhaustible deposits to be found. 

Enough has been said to prr)V(! tbe many 
valuable properties and ever-increasing utility 
of the new inetal ; and with the unliiniled 
supplies provided by Nature, and the constantly 
improved methods for chea]>ening jiroduction, 
there can be but little doubt tlial a very extended 
sphere lies before the metid we have brieflj' 
sketched. 


T H K S I , 

A men reil mJi.ancc fills tlie nestern sky 
Eve tin. iss coin' ceuiore; 

The weary w-' eg w n., ce.. elcs. ri.so anil fall 
bash on tlic pebbled shore. 

The mournful fi.adi'nce of tlic scethiug tide 
Is silent in mine car ; 

My heait is fall of that swoet soul who died 
In the wane of yester year. 

The wind sounds shrilly iu the hollow cave, 

Tlie sea-gull sin ieks hard by. 

The surging bi-eakers ever burst and lave 
The rocks beneath ; but I 

Am deaf unto wild Nature’s harmony. 

One soft voice fills mine ears— 

The voice of one that I shall never see 
Through all the coming years. 

W. D«VK»Rirx. 
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PlUCIS l|f?. 


'"AILWAY SIGNALMEN, 
j The public seldom come in contact .with tins 
' class of men. Tliey know them, however, from 
seeing them in their box, or more often looking 
out of their windows, intently gazing into all the 
carriages as they pass. The eye of the signalman 
gets so used to watching a train in motion that 
he can generally tell if there are any inspectors 
or other officers travelling in them; and should 
there bo one, the fact is soon sent on ahead. The 
’cute, officiou.s, or disagreeable officials generally 
have a nickname, and the notice will then he 
telegraphed thus: ‘Shark on the line.’ ‘Bear 
11.15 hence.’ ‘Bull in rear carriage.' A certain 
signal inspector once, however, got into a box 
ahead before the message came, and while he was 
there it was being received, and being able to 
read the instrument, he took the message himself, 
which ran : ‘ Old Butterhead is about.’ He then 
replied to it thus : ‘ And will be with you next 
ui)-train.’ Arriving at the signal-box whence the 
message was sent, he said ; ‘ You see Old Butter- 
head is here; and he fines you a shilling for 
using the telegraph instrument for other than 
Company's business.’ 

Signalmen have to spend from eight to twelve 
hours in their box<is at a time, and are supposed 
nev'or to leave it while on duty. Some of the 
country boxes are very cheerful, especially where 
the men are fond of flowers; for there is often 
plenty of room for two or three dozen pots of 
plants, and in the winter there is a fire burning 
night and day, so that with a little care they can 
be kept thriving till the spring. A table, a chair, 
n stool, and a fixed desk constitute the furniture 
of the place. A row of levers kept beautifully 
bright adds to the cheerfulness of the sparsely- 
furnished chamber. Telegraph instruments and 
dials showing whether the line is blocked or clear 
are decidedly ornaments. Here, then, lives the 
man so many hours a day; and in a busy place 
he must work hard. The pulling of some of the 
levers is no child’s play ; and when this part of 
his wprk is done a hundred and fifty times in 


eight, ten, or twelve houre, and all the trains have 
to be booked, besides signalling the trains forward, 
one can imagine that when his day’s work is fin¬ 
ished the signalman is tired out 1 know one box 
which would not be considered a busy one where 
at times the mau oii night duty has not had time 
to eat a meal witliout having to get up from it 
constantly. During the day, in busy boxes there 
is a lad who does tlie telegraphing, but at night 
the signalman has to do it all himself. 

There is a vast diffeience in the system of 
signalling to-day from that of twenty years ago; 
mechanical science has made such strides, that 
the whole business of signalling is done by 
machinery, worked by a man, but so interlocked 
tliat in some cases he could not cause an accident 
if he would. Carelessness and forgetfulness are 
the only causes of accidents now, so far as signal¬ 
men are concerned. But though they are assisted 
so much by every contrivance to ensure safety, 
yet the signalman should be a mau of nerve, with 
a cool head and a steady hand, for, when an acci¬ 
dent does take place, much depends upon his 
judgment whether the effect may be intensified. 
He then has to stop all trains, by using the tele¬ 
graph ; to inform his superior officers; and on 
their arrival, to act os a telegraph clerk. This 
may seem nothing; but with a train wrecked 
within sight, and groans of the injured within 
hearing, it requires an immense amount of cool¬ 
ness to do tliat M'ork properly. 

Knowing as they do their important and re¬ 
sponsible position, they have banded themselves 
together in a very strong union, and of all classes 
of railway servants they are the moat given to 
grumbling. They have received more considera¬ 
tion from their directors than any other class, 
and some years back their discontent threatened, 
to result in a strike. 1 believe the date was even 
fixed when they should all leave their work. 
But the executive of the different railways had 
foreseen this, and if it had come to fasB, they 
were prepared to place a man in every box com¬ 
petent enough to let the traffic continue, though ^ 
with much more delay. Fortunately for-Wth/j 
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the signahnett and the public, this did not then 
take place. A strike is only justided when wcu 
are unreasonably dealt with. Nut ev’en the success 
of a strike is a proof of its justification. Labour 
never has been and never will be victorious over 
capital j neither can capital compel labour ; there¬ 
fore, the only basis on which they can get on 
and agree is that of reswonableness towards one 
Miother. If some of the men have cause to com¬ 
plain of very hard work, some can also grumble 
at not having enough to do. In the latter case 
they ofted fill up their time at wood-carving, fret¬ 
work, bird-cage making, and such-like eraploy- 
luent, and get very skilful 'at it; but the silent 
monotony of such a signal-box as there is at 
Ribblehoad must be worse than overwork. Few 
men stop there willingly; and I believe it has 
been made a sort of House of Correction for 
troiiblesoine men till the last tew years. A native 
is now stationed there, and is happy, much to the 
joy of those who have been an<l might bo there 
again. 

l*he signal mail has been called the ‘ lightliouse- 
man of the iron road,’ and that is exactly what he 
is ; but he lias a more pleasant life. The solitude 
of the lighthouse, and the vast expanse of sea 
around, with occasional storms of such violence 
as can scarcely be imagined by the landsman, 
irrespective of all deeds of daring anil braveiy, 
will ever make the calling of the lighthouse 
keeper a romantic one. But there is no romance 
in railway life, aud the novelist who should 
endeavour to make it so will he well jjatronised 
if he succeed. The feelings of the aigualmaii and 
lighthouse keeper must be alike when the one sees 
a train bounding on to destruction, aud the (dher 
sees a ship coming staiight on to some dangerous 
rooks. They both wall hear the cries of the 
injured and dying; they both will see mangled 
bodies lying about, and they both luive to put 
their wite to work to help the sufferers. A thun¬ 
derstorm at sea as seen from a lighthouse is an 
awful sight; but from what I have heard from 
signalmen in cxjjoaed positions, I uin inclined 
to believe that it is more awful in a signal-box. 
The lightning flashing about tlie levers, the loud 
cracking reports of the telegraph instrument, 
which emits sparks of fire, and no one near to 
speak to, has lumerved for life more than one 
signalman. It is bravery aud a sense of duty 
that makes a man in that position stick to his 
, post, and continue his signalling work. That, as 
a body, they are mindful of the safety of the 
publio, is proved by the following fact. At a 
cerbun signal-box the signals were seen to be 
clear for an up and a down train to pass; but 
before the trams came up, all the signals were 
observed to be at danger. The trains were 
brought to a standstill; but no signalman was 
seen in the bo.v. The guard went up to it, aud 
saw the signalman lying dead on the floor. He 
itiust have felt that he was dying ; and thinking 
ijf the safety . Of the trains, he pulled the levers to 
,d^er with his. last'stren^h and fell dead. 

/Sigttedmehare m>t allowed to have strangers in 
jthaip bax^ nor btaer servants of the company 
: on. .busihesB. That they often do so, tlie 

a«i Well ^w:3|0{ but they ihay not know 
so offeading are heavily fined. The 
/'wrosome monotony, of.ej^t or ten hours’ M'ork'ing 
any ooiji’jppi' is ceitaiajy a gjeat teimp- 


I tation for them to break the rule. The reason 
for the order is similar to the one on board ship 
which says, ‘Do not talk to the man at the 
wheel’ 

Most signalmen have been porters, and when 
they have learned the telc*graph, arc competent to 
take charge of a box. When, however, a man 
with little or no experience is to be made a 
signalman, he has to go through a course of 
instruction which will occupy him a month or 
so according to his capabilities. Some are very 
slow in learning, and some have to he given up 
entirely. Such a one W'as a man from the plough, 
who every time that the inspector exammed him 
as to what he should do under certain circum¬ 
stances replied, ‘ I om sure I don’t know.’ This 
went on week after week, till the inspector’s 
paticace was getting tired out, and he was told 
that he would have one more chance. The day 
came, and a question as usual was put to him, 
and he gave the same old reply. ‘Well, one 
more question,’ said the inspector. ‘Supposing 
uu express train passed this box while your 
signal.s ■'vcrc at danger, got off the line, and 
ploughed into those fields yonder, what should 
you do 'I ’ The man scratched his head and 
replied, ‘ 1 should let the darned thing go, and 
give “ line clear.’" Ilia case was hopeless. 

Signahnen are generally divided into tlii'ee 
classes. The first-class men are those at large 
stations and important junctions, such as Don¬ 
caster, Crewe, aud Carlisle the second class at 
smaller stations; and the tliird at roadside 
stations and block boxes. The last are boxes 
placed between two stations whicli are some 
miles apart, so as to shorten the block. Signal- 
boxes are seldom more tlian three miles apart. 

The men ai-e allowed a uniform, and similar 
privileges as are given to porters. Their wages 
vary aceording to the class tliey are in, and arc 
about equal to skilled mechanics. Some lines 
give the men a half-yearly bonus of twenty or 
thirty shillings if they have' not been fined above 
u certain amount during the year. They have 
a great deal of responsibility ; but they have 
shown theiiiselves equal to it. They are eligible 
for promotion, and many become mspectors and 
statiuii-inasters in places where there is a great 
deal of outdoor work. Their position, therefore, 
may, taking idl things into consideration, he con¬ 
sidered a comfortable one. 


DUMARESQ’S DAUGHTER. 

CHAPTKH XI.—FOOn’S PAHADI8E, 

Haviuand DuMAnnsQ, left to himself in the 
garden, paced up and down the naiTow gravel 
walk, and tunieil over in his mind all these 
things seriously. Could it be that Mrs Maitland 
was right after all ? Was the painter man really 
coming after Psyche 1 

Women arc lynx-eyed in matters of emolaonal 
expression, he reflect^ to himself in his geaeral? 
ising way: in that, they resemble savages and 
the lower animals. Yes, and women of the 
inferior intellectual grades, like Mrs Maitland, 
are more lynx-eyed as a rule even than otdiers: 
the lower the grade, the tpoto developecl the 
iiistinotive perceptive faculty. Their Intuitions 
stand them m stead of reason. And.siich iiitui* 
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tiuiis seldom em Ho doubt she wns eight: uo 
doubt she was right. The young man wanted 
to marry Psyche. 

But in that case, w'hat ought he himself, as a 
father, to do? The young man had probably 
neither money nor jjosition. 

In any other relation of life, indeed, Haviland 
l)umares(i would never have thought for one 
mouient of inquiring about either of those ad¬ 
ventitious ciremnstunces. And he would have 
regarded their possession to a great e.\tcnt ns a 

E ositive disadvantage to the man who was eum- 
ered with them. Money, he would liave said, 
was a bar to c.xertion : position was antagonistic 
to wide human synipatliies. Those men best 
know the universe in which they live, those men 
best love their kind and all other kinds, who 
earn their own bread by the sweat of theiT brow, 
and who have felt the keen spur and common 
bond of hunger. So, as I'ecommeadutions to .a 
man in the abstract, poverty and iiisiguilieauee 
W’ere far moix; important in Haviland Dumaresq’s 
mind than money and position. 

But where Psyche '(va.s concerned, things seemed 
quite otherwise. Tlie old philosopher had wasted 
his own life in the way he lihed best, in obedience 
to the imperious deiiiaiiils of his own inmost and 
highest nature ; but he wasn’t going to let tliat 
beautiful girl of his waste iiers in the same foolish 
speiidthrilt manner : she should profit, lie whis¬ 
pered to himself hjiidly, hy lior fathcps liiU'd and 
dearly-bought exi»orience. For his own part, 
Haviland Dumaresq would not liave taken fiom 
Cliarles Linnell a twenty-guinea picture; but 
for Psyche, he was ready to take from the first 
comer ten thousand a year, and a title, and a 
castle, and a place in the peerage, and anything 
else of vulgar ustimatioii that the world, the mure 
wealtliy commonplace world, could give him. 
He was prepared to debase biiuself to Mrs Mait¬ 
land’s level. 

A twenty-guinea picture, indeed ! The young 
man seemed to ask twenty guineas for it as if 
money were water. Nay, he seemed actually to 
be putting his price very low, as a matter of 
friendship to a special purchaser—and if so, 
Haviland Bumaresq telt he ought certainly to 
resent the uncalled-for liberty, for what right 
had the fellow to presume upon doing liim a 
favour when he didn’t even so much as wi.sh it 
But, setting that aside, and thinking only of 
Psyche, if the young man could really get twenty 
guineas—or more—for a mere casual water-colour 
sketch, mightn’t the matter be W'orth inquiring 
intf;, after all? Mightn’t he be a rising and well- 
to-do artist ? Haviland BuuSaresq bated himself 
for the unworthy thought; but for Psyche’s sake 
he must hunt up something about tins twenty- 
guinea painter fellow. 

After all, painters are often somebodies—even 
as the world judges, often somebodies. A painter 
—Heaven forgive him for so low a point of view 
of an ennobling art—a painter may rise to l)e 
P.R.A. at last, and gain a knighthood, and be 
ptted and admired, and earn lots of money, and 
Jose his own soul—whatever was highest; and 
purest and best within him—and make his wife 
he called My Lady, and give her all that money 
can buy of place and pleasure, and drive ■ her out 
in the Park in a carriage with fwtmen, and take 
her to Court, like an African savage, bedizened 


with powder and paint and ostrich feathers.— 
Pah! the lowness, the meauness, the vidgarity, 
the barbarism of it!—But for Psyche!—A painter 
may often be a really rich man. Why, yes, he 
was really and truly sinking to the abject level 
of a Mrs Maitland. 

Mrs Maitjauil! An idea Tha note ! The 
note! Wliat made Mrs Maitland aiqjiy about 
Psyche? Not merely because Psyche had got 
ail ndinirer. Clearly, she must have thought 
that P.syche was setting her cap-us*she woidd 
call it in herovvn hideous match-making dialect— 
at this twenty-guinea painter fellow. But if so, 
that meant, as llavilaiul Dumaresq instinctively 
knew, that kirs Maitland wanted tlie painter 
fellow herself for Geraldine. And surely Mrs 
Maitland wouldn’t want the young man unless 
.slie was sure he was a good investment. The 
Maitlands lived up to tlie very last penny of 
tlie General’s pay and tlie very last farthing of 
Mrs Maitland’s small fortune. Tlie boys were 
expensive : one in the army ; two at Sandhurst 
or klarlborough ; and one who, as his mother 
ingenuously observed, had ‘ failed for e,verytliiiig,’ 
and must now be sliijiped off to try his fortune 
in, New Zealand or Alanitoba. It was positively 
nece.ssary, as the Maitlands w^ould put it, that 
Geraldine sliould marry a man with money. 
And a man with money enough for Geraldine 
Maitland would presumably' have money enough 
I for his Psyche, also. 

Havilaud Duinai'esq paced up and down the 
garden walk, revolving these things long in 
his own troubled mind, turning them all over 
this way and that, and unable to arrive at any 
ilecision about them. At last, w'earied out with 
his own anxious thought, he sat down on the 
-bench inidcr the gnarled old apple-tree, and 
taking from his waistcoat jiockot that small card¬ 
board box with the silver-coated pellets, raised 
one of them mechanically to his trembliing lips 
to calm his nerves from the tempest that possessed 
them. 

Psyche’s happiness ! Ay, Psyche’s happiness ! 
It was uo less than Psyche’s happiness that was 
at stake. And to Havilaud Dumaresq, now that 
the Eucyclopaidic Philosophy was well olf his 
hands, and launched upon posterity, the universe, 
consisted mainly of T’sycdie. Talk about the 
anthropocentric fallacy indeed! Who had done 
more to dispel that illusion than Haviland 
Dumaresq? Who had shown more clearly than 
he that instead of the universe revolving about 
man os its fixed point and ceuti'e, man was but 
a single unimportant s^iecies, on the wrinkled 
surface of an unimpoituut satellite, attached by 
gravity to an unimpoi-taut sun ; the final product 
of arrested railiaut eneigy on the outer crust of 
an insignificant speck in boundless space? And 
yet, when it came to the actual internal world, 
was it not also a fact that for Havilaud Dumaresq 
the central point in all the universe was Psyche, 
Psyche, Psyche, Psyche? and that around her as 
prinnu'y all the suns and constellations circled in 
their orbits like obedient servants? "Was it not 
for her that the cosmos itself loosed the bands 
of Orion and shed the sweet influences of the 
Pleiades through long leagues of space upcm her 
nightly dreams ? 

He was roused from his reverie by ft foot¬ 
step on the gravel path outridb; .not' the foot*. ; 
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step of a labourer slouching by to work on the 
qllotnients beyond: Haviland Dumaresq, in his 
inferential fashion, knew it at once for the firm 
and even tread of a gentleman. Tlie Loamshire 
hinds loiter about like the half-emancipated serfs 
, they still are, he said to himself quietly : this is 
. the step of a freeman born, who walks the soil 


of England as if it belonged to him. And sure 
enough, raising his eyes across the hedge, he saw 
before him Beginald Mansel. 

•Ha, Mnnsel,’ he cried, beckoning his painter 
neighbour to turn aside into the garden, 'this 
is luck indeed. Coincidence seldom comes so 
pat. you’re the very man I wanted to see. I’ve 
made my first appearance on this or any other 
stage as an art-patron to-day, and I’d like yon 
to come and judge of my purchase. What do 
you say to this now?’ And he held up the 
water-colour, which lay beside him still on the 
rustic sent, lor Mauscl’s critical and professiomil 
opinion. 

The artist glanced at it with a smile of recog¬ 
nition. ‘What, Linnell’s?’ he cried. ‘Oh, I 
saw it earlier. I’ve watchwl it along through 
all its stages. It’s a very good sketch, very good 
indeed. He never diil better, to my miml, with 
an English subject. Not over-elaborated with 
those finikin touches which often spoil Linnell’.s 
beat work. It’s a perfect little idyll in green 
and ultramarine.’ And he eyed it appreci¬ 
atively. ' 

‘ You like it then V Dumaresq asked in a 
curious tone. 

‘Like it? Well, of course. One can’t help 
liking everything of Linnell’s. He has the true 
touch of genius in all las work, if only he were 
a little bit less supremely self-conscious.’ 

‘What do you think 1 gave for it?’ the old 
man suggested, with his head on one side like 
a critical connoisseur. 

‘Ga^'e for it?’ Mansel repeated with an in¬ 
credulous stare. ‘ You»doii’t mean to say, then, 


sophio complacency, enjoying his hearer’s obvious 
surprise. ‘Ah, you didn’t think I went in for 
pictures ! Well, I don’t sus a rule 1 leave tho.se 
things to the great of this world. But, you see, 
as tnis was a special subject, of peculiar intere.st 
to myself and Psyche, ( thought I couldn’t kt 
it fall to a niero stranger. I’d fix it at once; 
I’d keep it in the family. So I commissioned 
it beforehand, I think you call it; and when 
^Linnell came round this afternoon I paid him 
his price and ‘gi’ed it in bond,’ like the Northern 
Parmer.—How; much should you say, now, I 
ought to have spent upon it ? ’ 
alahsel regarded first the picture and then the 
philosopher in hesitating silence for a few 
seconds. ‘Well,’ he said irresolutely, after an 
awkward pause, ‘ I don’t know, of course, what 
, liinnell’s likely to have put it at for you; no 
, 4odbt he let you have it a little cheaper; hut 
; ,’the']pieture as a picture ’s worth fifty guineas.’ 

,‘Fifty, guineas!’ Pupaaresq echoed in dismayed 

guiBe«&’, Mansel answered quietly, 
commands hwlrotirket, you know. He 
■i^uld get fhat for.lt ahy day in London.’ 
f',Ji';,^viI«nd, Buiaaieaq’s gray eyes flailed sudden, 
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fire. His first thought was that Liunell had 
been guilty of rank disrespect to his person and 
position in letting him have a fifty-guinea picture 
at considerably less than half-price. Poor he 
might be—he had sat up half last night, indeed, 
toiling like a galley-slave at that penuy-a-lining 
article on the Conservation of Energy for his 
hard-earned ‘ honorarium,’ as no doubt his pub¬ 
lishers grandiloquently termed it—but what right 
had a painter fellow whom lie’d hardly even seen 
in his life yet, to lower prices for nim, like a 
beggarly skinflint, or to take it for granted he 
couldn’t witli ease, from the plenitude of his 
wealth, spare fifty guineas? 

His second thought was that a man who could 
earn fifty guineas ‘any day in London’ for a bit 
of a '^atcr-colour no bigger than a page of the 
Athemvuvi, might perhaps after all be able to 
make Psyche happy. 

‘That’s a very large sum,’ he said, drawing 
a long breath and looking hard at Mansel. 
‘Men of letters get nothing like that for their 
work, I’lu afraid. But then, they don’t have 
auytliing to sell which can minister to the 
.selfish monojioliet vanity of the rich and idle. 
No Manchester merchant can hang upon his 
walls a unique copy of “ P.aradise Lost ” or a 
solitary exemplar of tlie “Novum Organuni,” 
and say to his friends after dinner with vulgar 
pride : “Look here, Ho-and-so, that’s Milton’.s 
or Bacon’s greate.st xvork. I paid fifty thou¬ 
sand guineas down for that lot.* Still, even so, 
I’m sui'prised to bear you painters earn your 
money so easily. Twenty guineas seemed to 
me in my ignorance a very big price indeed, 
to pay for it.’ 

‘Oh, Linnell can get that readily enough,’ 
Mansel answered with a short iinea^ laugh. 
‘ His oils he sells at good prices at Christie’s. 
His water-colours are snapped up every year 
at the Institute. But then, you know, they 
take him a good hit of time. He’s a slow 
worker, and doesn’t get through many canvases 
in the course of a twelvemonth.’ 

‘Now, how much do you suppose a paiuter 
of his sort ought to earn on an average per 
anmun?’ Dumaresq asked offhand, with too evi¬ 
dent an assumption of easy carelessness. ‘How 
would his income compare, for example, with 
an author’s or a journalist’s?’ 

‘ Well, I really can’t say,’ Mansel answered, 
smiling, and perceiving his questioner's drift 
at oncL. ‘Perhaps some five or .six hundred, 
all told; iicrhaps a thousand; perhaps more 
j than that.—But then,’ he added, his thoughts 
keeping pace all 'along with Dumaresq’s, ‘ he 
may have private means of his own as well, 
you know. He spends freek. I’ve never 
known him pressed lor cash. I don’t think he 
lives altogether on his pictures.’ 

‘No?’ With keen interest. 

‘No ; 1 should say not. I’ve always imagined 
he had means of hia own. For one thing, he 
had plenty, 1 know' at Clirist Church.’ 

‘lie was at Christ Church, was he?’ jDuma- 
resq put in reflectively. ‘An expensive College. 
The most fashionable at Oxford. A man must 
have money who goes to Christ Chutch 1 ’ 

‘Not necessarily,’ Mansel answered, putting 
him off the scent once more. ‘I was there 
niysplf, you remember, and Heaven knows .1^ 
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was poor enoujA in those days in all conscience. 
But then, I htw a studentsh^ of eighty pounds 
a year, which makes a difference, of course: 
whereas Linnell came wp as an ordinary com¬ 
moner.’ 

‘Andyou think he has money then?’ Duinaresq 
asked eagerly. 

‘ I think so. But mind, I know nothing about 
it Linnell was always the most reticent and 
mysterious of men, full of small reserves and 
petty mystifications. never told anybody a 
word about him^lf. He's always been close, pro- 
vokingly close. ' For aught 1 know, ho may be 
as poor iis a church moase in reality; and for 
augiit I know, again, he may be as I’lch as 
CroL'sns. So far as my observation goes, he 
always acts like a wealthy man, and talks like 
a poor one. But if anybody ever taxes him 
with opulence, he resents the imputation as a 
positive slight, and declares with effusion he’s 
almost on the very verge of beggary.’ 

‘Many rich men,’ Dumaresq mused dreamily, 
‘are pursued witii a peculiar form of mama 
called timor paupertatu, and what yon say’s just 
one of ihs recognised ayn)ptoin.s—that the suflerer 
never will admit his wealth, for fear other people 
should try to swindle him or rob him or beg of 
bhu. You may remember that in the fourth 
volume of the Encyclop.'cdic Philosoidiy—the 
volume that deals with Iletcropatliic Affections 
in the Empirical Individual—I bring the phe¬ 
nomenon of concealment of wealth under the 
same law with the pseudoniorphic corrugation 
of cooling nebulaj and the facts of mimicry in 
animal evolution. It’s a nio.st interesting branch 
of psychological study. 1 .shall watch this young 
man. I shall watch him—I shall watch him.’ 

He spoke in a droning half-.«leepy undertone ; 
and Mausel, who hud seen the great thinker more 
tliau once in this state before, ami who always 
felt creepy at the strange look in his eyes, made 
ha.ste to concoct some plausible excuse for a 
hurried departure. ‘When Duumres<j gets into 
thiit curious vein,’ he said to himself internally, 
‘philosopher or no philosopher, he’s simply unen¬ 
durable. From a man of singular intellect and 
genius, he dwindles down at once into a mere 
bore. All his brilliancy and ability seem to 
desert him, and he talks platitudes to you three 
times over in varying language, like the veriest 
old driveller at the Seniors in London. When 
these fits come upon him, the wise man will do 
well to leave him alone. He goes silly for the 
nonce : huuc tu Hnmann caviio.’ And he walked 
off, whistlin", to his own studio. 

But Haviiand Dumaresq, having learned all 
he wanted from Linnell’s friend, strolled away 
by himself, regardless of lunch, upon the open 
downs, that overlook the sea witti their bare 
green knolls and their deep curved hollows. He 
strolled along, crashing rich flowers under foot 
as he went, wrapped up in his own thoughts, and 
with the poison within him gaining deeper and 
deeper hold upon his swimming and reeling brain 
each moment. The sun shone high over the 
purple sea ; the hills rolled boundless and undu¬ 
lating before him; the noise of the bell upon 
the loreinost wether of the ruddled flock iltat 
cropped dose grass in the combe hard by rang 
distant in his oar like most delicious music. 
Birds sang; bees hummed; gorse crackled; grass¬ 
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hoppers chirped; the scent of wild thyme hung 
thick on the air. The opium was transforming 
earth into heaven for him. Space swelled, as S 
always swelled into infinite abysses for Haviiand 
Dumaresq when the intoxicating drug had once 
taken full possession of his veins and fibres. 'The 
horizon spread bomidless in vast perspective with 
its clear blue lino against the pale gray sky ; 
the shadows in the hollow' combes lengthened 
and_ deepened into romantic gloom ; the bills rose 
up in huge expansive throes and became as high 
mountains to his dilated vision. A white gull 
flapped its gleaming W'ings overliead: td Dumaresq 
it revealed itself as some monstrous albatross. 
His own stature even seemed to <loublo itself as 
be stalked along the dividing line of open ridge, 
till be loomed in his own eye.s larger than human 
on the bald and rounded crest of the gigantic 
ling’s back. All nature assumeil a more heroic 
cast: he walked no longer our prosaic world: each 
step appeared to carrvhim over illimitable space : 
be trod with Dante tlie broad floor of Paradise. 

And wonderful vistas opened ahead for Psyclie 
also. She, too, his darling, she, too, should be 
b.appy. This man who had come to woo her in 
disguise, lie was ricli, he was great, there was 
mystery about him. In his present ecstatic frame 
of mind, Haviiand Dumaresq hugged and magni¬ 
fied the mystery. The poetic clement in his 
nature, sternly repressed by the pliilosophic side 
in his saner moments, found free vent at times in 
the unnatural exaltation of narcotic excitement, 
and ran riot in wild day-dreams of impossible 
splendour. Ho had passed through the golden 
gate to-day. He saw liis Psyche docked out in 
all the barbaric splendour of pearl and diamond 
that bis soul de.sjiised ; he saw lier floating in 
silks and gauzy stuffs and laces : be saw her 
circling roimil in the giddy dance, one blaze of 
glory, in tlie glittering rooms and slippery halls 
that he hated and eschewed as surviving relics 
of savage and barbaric antisocial luxury. High- 
stepping grays whirled her along in state in a 
light and graceful carriage through thronged 
thoroughfares of over-w'caltny fashion. Flunkeys, 
whom Haviiand Dumaresq could have kicked 
with pleasure, bowed, door in servile hand, to 
see her take her seat on the padded cushions. 
Massive silver and Venetian glass and hideous 
marvels of cunning architecture in ice and sugar 
loaded the table at whose head she sat iii dainty 
brocade or in shimmering satin. Money, money, 
money, money : the dross he despised, the pleas¬ 
ure he looked dow'n upon, the vulgar aims and 
ends he himself had cast like dirt behind him— 
he dreamed them all for the daughter he loved, 
and was iTb longer ashamed : for Haviiand 
Dumaresq the philosoplier was dead W’ithin him 
now, and there remained for the moment but that, 
eliell or husk, Haviiand Dumaresq, the incipient 
opium-eater. He hud forgotten everything but 
the joy of his day-dream, and he stalked ever 
forward, more asleep than awake, yet walking on 
sturdily, with exalted nerves, towards the edge of 
the down, to the broad blue sea, that daWceif and 
gleamed with pearl and sapphire in the bright 
sunshine before him. 

Suddenlv, aftar walking on in a dreamy way for 
miles and ‘miles over the springy turf, he hardly 
knew how, the old man found himself beside 
a clump of gorse, faoe to face wijh thC’ my#- 
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terious paiiitef fellow, He started at the sight, 
vliiftnell had come up to the downs, too, to walk 
off his chagrin, and to swallow as 1:^ he might 
his disappointment at not seeing Psyche. 

, Always sensitive, the young artist was inoi-e 
morbidly sensitive than usual where women were 
concerned. To s.ay the truth, he had known 
hut little of woinan’.s society. Rich as he wa.s 
and cultivaicd to tlie finger-ends, the circum¬ 
stances of hi.s life, had thrown Linnell to an 
exceptionally small degree into contact with 
! famuies. His world was a world of clnhs and 
studios ancf men’s lounging-places ; so little had 
he seen of the other sex that he hardly felt 
himself at home even now in a lady’s drawing- 
: room. 

This was not to be wondered at. Hi.s mother 
had died before he left America; at Oxford 
he had fallen in with none, hut college acijuaint- 
anccs: Ins English cousins ixsfuseii to acknow¬ 
ledge him : and the Roston-hred lad, sliy and 
ill at Oise from his congcmital lameness and 
8trange.ne.ss of tlie novel surroundings in whose 
midst he was thrown, found himsidf cast at 
nbieteen entii’ely on his own resourctis in the 
mntn*r of gaining an introduction into our cold 
and austere Eugliali Society. It wa.su’t surpris¬ 
ing, the.refoTi", that he knew hardly any one 
except his hrother-paintei's; or that he loved 
to e.scape from the vast blank of Ijondon life 

to the freedom and the spacx; of the Afi'ican 

desei't. There at least he ielt perfectly at home 
with the world: there no Bedouin ever tixsl 
on his .social cojtis, no distracting matron e.ver 
strove to win him from hi.s hohcinian .solitude 
to the irksome re.spectability of white ties or 
fiTO-o’clock tea-fcible.s. 

So Linnell, perhaps, made a little more of a 
girl’s fancy, as he thought it, th.an most other 
men of Ids agj and position would have dreamed 
of doing. He had retired to the downs to 

brood over the supposed slight to his feelings 

in prh'ate ; but a brisk walk upon the bracing 
turi, all alive with orchids .and Idue viper’s 
bugloss, had almost succeeded in restoring liim 
to eqitanindty again, when all at once a sudden 
turn into a small e.ombe brought him up sharp, 
with unexpected abruptness, full in Iront of 
Havi land I >ii niaresf]. 

The. old man gazed at him vacantly for a 
moment. His eyes were glazed and very Jiazy : 
they explored space for some seconds with a 
distant interest. Then, on a .sudden, he seemed 
to wake up into life with a start, and recog¬ 
nising the painter with a burst of iutuilioh, 
laid his hand with quite a kindly .air upon 
Tiinnelps shoulder. 

The gesture took the young man completely 
by suiptise, for Dumaresq was one of those self- 
*«strained,_ self-respecting natures whosi* strong 
Aense of individuality m others asRume,3 the 
oi an almost instinctive shrinking from 
amything ^hat borders upon personal contact 
;l4iwteU looked the I'hilosopher hack in the face 


afraid 1 was perhaps a trifle brusque with you 
at my cottage this morning.—No; don’t say I 
wasn’t; I know I spoke sharply. Perhaps I 
even hurt your feelings. My training in life 
has not, I felir, been of a sort to encours^ 
sensitiveness in myself, or to make me sym¬ 
pathise with it as much as I ought I’m aware 
that 1 often err in that respect But if 1 erred 
it was not tlirough any personal intent, hut 


i^'^pfipsresq began In’a dreamy voy-.e, motion- 
l®l0ve young man o^fer to a dry bank in tlia 
‘I in point of fact, to 

p^dlise,'pr at tot’ to.explain to you. I’m 


siic.ak about to you.’ 

He went on still in a thick, half-dreamy 
waudernig tone, and his dilated pupils seemed 
to fi.x tlieriiiSelve.s vaguely on a point lu infinity; 
but lie delivered his words wil.li regularity and 
ca.se, thougli somi-what .stiffly, and it was evident 
to Linnell that ho was making a very strong 
effort to master himself for some great object, 
under the influence of some fierce overpowering 
emotion. The painter .allowed the old man to 
lead him unresisting to tlie bank, and took his 
seat be.sjdi* him with a la-.ating heart, wonder¬ 
ing wliat »f good or evil for himself or Psyche 
tills strange exordium might jirove to forebode, 
ami aii.xionsly awaiting its further devehqmient. 
' r wasn’t at all aiinoyod, Mr Dumaresq,’ lie 
said in a low voice, porbajis not quite truth¬ 
fully : ‘only a liitle grieviKl that a man--wcll 
■- whom 1 so much admired .and respected as 
yfini'sclf .slioulil refuse to accept so small a 
jire.seiit from me.’ 

‘But it C(i.st, you a good deal of time and 
trouble,' Duiiiaresq answered slowly, in the same 
fi.xrsl mechanical far-away voice; ‘and time is 
money, you know, Linnell ; time, is money, I 
sbouldu’t feel it right Ixi occupy so much of 
a young Ilian’, s time xvithout making him wli.at 
I tliouglit ail adeipuite nqiaymcnt. You must 
forgive, me that: it’s a principle of mine: 
rather .a sacrifice to my own ideas as to indi¬ 
viduality than an act of unfriendliness toward 
any particular person.’ Then he added .suddenly 
in a very different tone: ‘I’m an old man, 
you must.' remember ; a worn-out old man. I’ve 
wasted niy life in a hard Rervice—the service 
of science^ the service of hnnianily. Bear until 
me, bear with me, a little, while, I bog of 
you. I’m ail ohl, old man. Tliei-e.’s not much 
now left of me.’ 

liiniicll was touched by his apiicaling look—• 
t.ho. look for a moment of the. real llaviland 
Dumarewi, who felt in ids great heart the full 
pathos ol his own unrequited sacrifice for the 
good of his kind, ns he firmly he1ieve<i it. 

‘Indeed,’ the young man made answer ear; 
iiestly, ‘ I wasn’t vexed, Mr Dumaresq. I only 
wanted you to luicept a small tribute, in part 
p.ayineiit, as a single instalme.nt, from one who 
owes to you intellectually and morally more 
than he ciin ever find words to tell you.— 
And as to the jiicture, it really didn’t take me 
long. 1 value my own work ve,ry lightly, indeed. 
I should have thought myself more than repaid 
for my pains in painting it if a man whom 
I respect and revere so much would have con¬ 
descended to accept it from me and keep it as 
a memento.’ ^ 

‘You rcinemher what I told yon the oth^ 
evening,’ the old man replied, with a more 
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searching glance at his companion’s features. 
‘Do as 1 say, my friend, and not as I do, if 
you wish to flourish. Don’t despise money 
foolishly—as I have done. My advice to a young 
man setting out in life is simply this—hollow 
the world : the world is wisest. You can’t afford 
to fling away sovereigns like water. You’re 
a tmnter, and you must live by the practice 
ofVonr art.—Now, why did you sell me that 
picture so cheap 1 Mansel came in after you’d 
left this morning, and told me you could have 

f ot fifty auinefis for it any day in London.’ 

le clasped his hand gently round the painter’s 
arm. ‘Don’t be utopian, my dear fellow,’ he 
went on with unwonted collcKpiiiilism. ‘Tell 
me why you let me have it for twenty.’ 

Linnell blushed and hesitated a moment. At 
last he determined to blurt out the trult and 
shame the devil. ‘ J3ecan«i I knew you couldn’t 
afford more, Mr Duuiaresq,’ he said shyly. 

Havihind Dumarcssc^ did not resent the une.v- 
pected remark. ‘You were right,’ he answered 
with a sigh. ‘I am poor, poor. The money 
I gave you was all I had in the house jnst 
then. Yon have been (juite frank with me, 
and I am quite frank with you in return. 1 
have still to earn to-morrow'’s dinner.’ 

A strange doubt flitted foi' a moment acro.ss 
Linnell’s mind. His eight lumdred giiinens then? 
What oil earth could have liecome of them? Was 
it possible that Havihind Dumaresq, the deepest 
anci broade.9t of living thinkers, could stooji to 
tell him so despicable a lie? But noj impos¬ 
sible ! He rejected the idea with Hcorii, as any 
man with one .spark of rioliility in lii.s nature 
must needs liave rejected it. No donht Mac- 
inurdo and White h.adn’t yet sent in their annual 
account The secret of Durnaresq’s new-made 
opulence was not yet out; he wa.s still uiiaw'are 
of the magnificent sum of which he was already 
potentially master. 

(To he continued.) 


HARD WINTERS. 

Thebe is a prevailing idea that winters in this 
country have becoms milder than they once 
were ; and against mild winters there is a strong 
popular prejndiee. In both respects the eiirreut 
opinion is now admitted to be incorrect The 
winters of 1878 and 1879 were equal in severity 
to almost any season recorded in more remote 
times; and other hard winters occurred n few 
years earlier, regarding which a brief statement 
be, interesting. 

On the .loth of December 1866 began a snow¬ 
storm which indicated how powerless in conflict 
with the elements are even the most skilful 
arrangements of modern civilisation. In London, 
the mercantile centre of the world, business was 
practically suspended for several days. Snow 
lay on the streets so thickly that wheeled convey¬ 
ances were stopped, foot-passengers could move 
only with difficulty; and business men residing 
in the suburbs could not reach the City though 
. every modem facility for travel was at their 
disposal. Shop windows in London were crusted 
with ice for days, so that decorations inside 
could not be seen even had people been abroad 
to look at them. As customers had in great 
measure ceased to frequent the shops, some 
... ■ . ■ . . . : — 


leading merchants half closed their doors and 
commenced stock-taking. Labour outside was 
generally suspended ; and in Lomlon alone sfSty 
thousand operatives were reduced to subsist-on 
charity. 

In the provinces, matters were equally bad. 
Along the coast of Kent snow fell about the lOth 
of January to a depth in some places of several 
feet. Traffic by railway from London to Dover 
I was nincli interrupted ; and metropolitan news- 
papei-s were issued without any continental corre¬ 
spondence because tbe mails Irom Park hod not 
arrived. In all the eastern counties of England, 
traffic was much hindered ; roads were blocked 
with snow ; mail-gigs were buried in the drift; 
and grain could he brought to market only with 
great difficulty, because rivers, canals, and rail¬ 
ways were choked with snow and ice. Even in 
the Isle of Man a parson woke up on the niorniug 
of Sunday the 13th of January to find a snow- 
wreatli of seven tn twelve feet in depth between 
the parsonage and the clmrch, tlie porch of which 
was Hkewi.«u filled with snow to the ceiling. To 
make matters worse, it was found there was no 
bread in the house, the baker having failed to 
make his rounds on tlic previous day owing to 
the storm. In Scotland, matters were worse, 
fin the Ord of Caithness, in the far north, snow 
had acciinmhited to a ileptli of twenty feet. 

About (.!liri.stiiifts 18(;o occurred one of the most 
remarkable frosts that has been experienced in 
this century, or,, indeed, at any former jwriod in 
tlie history of this country. Tlie suinincr hod 
been cold, sunless, and rainy; tlie liarvcst was 
late, and was saved from failure only by some 
bright week.s in September and the beginning of 
October. About the 2Cth of the latter month the 
fine period ended, and the winter was conspic- 
-iiouB for rain, sleet, frost, and snow in continuous 
succession. On the three days beginning with 
the of December the temperature was con¬ 
sidered to be lower than il had ever been 
formerly known in Britain. At nine o’clock on 
the morning of Christmas Day the thermometer 
ill Hyde Park indicated seventeen degrees of 
frost; but this was moderate compared with 
experiences in other localities. Near Notting¬ 
ham the thermometer never rose above twenty, 
degrees on the 24tU of December; and from 
.seven o’clock on Christmas morning till eleven 
next day the temperature never rose so high as 
zero of Fahrenheit's thermometer, thus indicating 
thirty-two degrees of frost all the time. The 
lowest point reached in that locality was eight 
degrees below zero ; and this extremely low tem¬ 
perature was indicated also in Ediubutgh. 

One result of this unusual cold was an increase 
of mortality in January sufficient, along with the 
whole tendency of recent statistic^ to dissipate 
the old idea tliat a mild winter is particularly 
unhealtliy. In London, the rale of mortality for 
the week ending witli the 19th January 1861 
had risen to 1923, or 585 more than the esti¬ 
mated average for the same week, and about 
double the number of .deaths for a week in 
autumn. This increased mortality was attributed 
to the effects of cold, especially on the respiratoiy 
organs; and pulmonary complaints, exclusive of ■ 
phthisis, earned off in one week 702 persons, 
whereas the corrected average was only 301 for, 
the corresponding week in ordinajy years. Deaths 
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from were nearly three times the esti- 

mat^jnttmher for the corresponding period of 
th#ywr. Apoplexy increased greatly during the 
coW weeks; paralysis increased in a still greater 
proportion; and heart diseases, according to the 
i,(jDfficial record published at the time, were fatal 
in llS cases, while the usual average was only 63 
lor the same period. In the City the mortality ‘ 
rose ^yithin seven of the number recorded in 
1848, during a visitation of the cholera. Among 
hill sheep there was great destniction in the spring 
following that remarkable winter. The total 
loss to flockmasters in Ettrick Forest alone was 
estimated at j£40,000 sterling. About one-fifth 
of the old sheep in that locality perished, and 
three-fourths of the lambs, besides a deterioration 
in the constitution of t]io.so left alive. Among 
hill shepherds it is still remembered as ‘ the bad 
year.’ 

It is no new idea that the death-rate rises with 
a falling thermometer. The month of January 

1795 was a very cold month ; but the correspond¬ 
ing period in 1796 was uncommonly railil. In 
the latter month the maximum reading of the ' 
thermometer near London was 55, the miuiraiuii 
38, and the mean a little over 47 degrees; so | 
that during the whole month it Wivs never less i 
than six degrees above the freezing-point. It is I 
narrated that on the 9th of Janujiry that year j 
there was, in an orcliard in the parish of Ashfoid, j 
near Barnstaple, an apple tree with blossoms in i 
full perfection j and another tree with apples | 
set. On the other hand the winter of 1795 was i 
very severe, A snowstorm began early in I 
January, which lasted, with some interruptions, | 
till the close of March—a period of thirteen j 
weeks. In Scotland it was popularly known as 

‘ the long storm.’ Snow lay on the ground to a 
depth of twelve inches or more, with a clear 
calm atmosphere, and the frost sometimes intense. 
More than one person died from the effects of 
cold : one of them, a butcher, belonging to Kelso, 
who was found dead on a country road with his [ 
horse and dog standing beside the lifeless body. 
The contrast between January 1795 and the | 
corresponding month in the subsequent yeai' was 
subject of general remark; and a paper was 
presented to the Royal Society by Dr Heberden 
the younger, containing a comparison of the 
mortality in the two months. From this it 
appeared that the excess of deaths in January 

1796 over the corre.sponding month in the year 
following was 1762 in London alone ; a number, 
said Dr Heberden, surely sufficient to awaken tbe 
attention of the most prejudiced admirer of a 
frosty winter. yThe month of January 1796 was 
so mild that most people complained of unseason¬ 
able weather, and apprehended serious effects on 
the public ncalth j ‘apprehensions whicb,’ said 
a eoitunentator on Dr Ueberden’s statistics, ‘ this 
interesting fact seems to resolve into mere vulgar 
prejudice.^ 

, On the general question, whether or not our 
winters have bee^onie milder within a limited 
! |feriod, there is son^thing to be said. The alle- 
is not nevr, and was made in the latter 
PMOT ^ the eighteenth century with as much 
f ttersistepoy as it is now, It may be*admitted that 
cultivation Ij^ tended somewhat to 
.ii^oaify iiho temperj^uiq 4 n Britain, This is quite 
/pOJiueptible to a^'dpo who passes from a fertile 


strath of drained and cultivated land into a dis¬ 
trict of moist and spongy moor. In the former ease 
the atmosphere is often clear, balmy, and bracing; 
whereas in the latter it is cold, damp, and 
foggy. Over moist, undrained land, clouds form 
more readily and showers are more frequent. As 
matter of observation it is known that the tem¬ 
perature of the soil over wide tracts of country 
has by thorough draining been raised three or 
four degrees ; and the temperature of the air over 
such land has become higher in a corresponding 
degree. These phenomena, however, have only 
a partial and local influence, and do not affect the 
great wind-currents which regulate the seasons. 
Drainage of land will not avert east winds ; and 
east winds are certain to bring and <leposit their 
burden of snow, sometimes even in the month of 
May., The drainage of bogs may have carried 
off surplus vapours that engendered agues and 
rheumatisms; it has likewise improved the tem¬ 
perature of the soil, adding to the vigorous 
growth of crops ; but has not greatly diminished 
tlie average fall of rain or snow, nor changed the 
tendency of atmospheric conditions incidental to 
every season of the year. One reason for the 
prevailing idea that a change has occurred may 
be found in the fact that a hard winter or a hot 
summer has always left on the rural mind a deep 
impression, just as it docs at present, while many 
ortfinary seasons have slipped quietly away and 
fallen into oblivion. 

In point of fact, hard winters come only at 
irregular intervals; and it is well that this is 
so, both for the sake of the flocks and of the 
public health. Looking back two centuries, we 
find matters much the same as,they are now. 
Among the high and stormy hills of Ettrick 
Forest the winter of 1674 has always been 
memorable for ‘the thirteen drifty days’ 'Pradi- 
tions regarding that stormy time lingered for 
ages in the wilds of Selkirkshire, and were em¬ 
bodied in a connected narrative by James Hogg, 
tlie Ettrick Shepherd. The great drift occurred 
in the month of March; hut previous to its 
commencement, the ground was covered with 
frozen snow ; and the storm which then came 
on from tlie nortli-cast lasted thirteen days with¬ 
out intermission. During all that time the cold 
was intense. When the storm ceased there was 
on many a high-lying farm not a living sheep 
to be seen ; and about nine-tenths of all the 
sheep in the soutli of Scotland wc-re destroyed. 
On E.«kdaleinuir, in Dumfriesshire, which was 
uuJerutooU to maintain 20,000 sheep, only forty 
youno sheep were left on one farm’, and five 
old sheep on another. Tlie farm of Phawliope, 
near the source of the Ettrick, was said to have 
remained twenty years without a tenant, after 
which it was let at the annual rent of a pray 
coat and a pair of hose. On Bow'erhope, a inrm 
belonging to Sir Patrick Scott of Thirlstane, all 
that remained of 5)00 sheep was one black ewe, 
which was chased into St Mary’s Loch by some 
idle dogs and drowned. From other sources 
informatioji comes to hand showing how serious 
was the loss of stock in that disastrous year. 
James, Duke of Monmouth, as husband of Anne, 
Duclieas of Bucoleuch, was an extensive pro¬ 
prietor in the district, and in 1676 obtained j|k 
license to import from Ireland 4800 ‘nolt’ of 
a year old and 200 horses, to make up for losses 
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sustained on the Buccleuoh estates in that memo¬ 
rable drift. The sheriff of Roxburghshire, W. 
Scott of Minto, was cautioner that the number 
should not be exceeded, and the letter of the 
bond was observed; but os some of the oxen 
were more than a year old, the sheriff was fined 
.£200 sterling—a good round sum in those daya 

In the present century, the years 1838 and 
1814 are lustorically the most notable instances 
of a hard winter, and in both cases the severe 
weather occurred in January, The frost of 1838 
was preceded by three months of conspicuously 
high temperature, on which a paper was read 
by Dr Lindley at a general meeting of the 
Ilorticultural Society in London, In December 
1837 the mean temperature in London was^fifty- 
one degrees; the lowest point reached was five 
degrees above freezing; and the thermometer 
indicated fifty-four degrees on Christina? Day. 
With the beginning of 1838 came a remarkable 
change; and from the 7tli till the 20th of 
Januar^y frost continued without any change or 
intermission, but with a gradual increase of 
intensity. On the morning of the 20th, .at half¬ 
past six o’clock, the thermometer at the Receiving 
House of the Royal Humane Society in Hyde 
Park indicated tliree degrees below zero,- or 
thirty-five degrees of frost. About noon on tlic 
21ht the wind veered to the southward, signs of 
thaw became apparent, and on the 22d the ther¬ 
mometer ro.se to forty-.sevcn degrees, but fell 
again at night, and frost returned with scarcely 
diminished intensity. 

As might be e.xpected, with such low tempera¬ 
ture continued over days and even weeks, the 
Thames was completely blocked with ice. On 
the 21st of January navigation was suspended ; 
and men were able to cross the river on the 
ice below London Bridge. On the 2.’)th a sheep 
was roasted entire about the centre of the river 
near Hammersmith; and at the same date, 
skittle-grounds were formed on the ice, where 
large numbers of people were occupied for many 
hours every day. Till the 7th of February the 
frost continued, after which a thaw came on, 
and the ice was gradually dispersed. 

Still more memorable was the frost in 1814, 
which has always been considered the worst 
season in the present century. Early in January 
snow fell, and this was followed by intense frost. 
About the middle of the month accounts reached 
London from many parts of England with details 
regarding a most unusual fall of snow. At Exeter 
there had been notliing comparable to it for at 
least forty years. Hardly any one moved out of 
doors except under pressure of necessity; and 
the stagnation of business was greater than could 
be recollected at any previous period. About 
the same date, masses of ice had collected on 
the Thames about London Bridge, making it 
nearly impossible to carry on the usual traffic. 
At Edinburgh and Glasgow roods were blocked 
with snow ; and the thermometer indicated about 
twenty-five degrees of frost every night. So much 
ice had accuiaulate<l.on the Mersey at Liverpool 
that traffic was. suspended, and no poultry or 
fresh vegetables could be hod in the mayket 
About the 21st of the month a fresh fall of snow 
iij London occurred, and was accompanied by a 
bitterly cold wind. In parts of the metropolis 
where houses were old, it became necessary to 


relieve the roofs by diminishing tlite load tirf * 
snow; but this, added to the quantity almdy 
on the streets, made pedestrian exercise stiR’ipote 
difficult Water-pipes were generally frozen ; but 
a supply was maintained by opening plug8‘’^in 
the streets, and the streams of water becoming 
frozen, increased the difflcuUics of ^destiaan ot'.i 
other traffic. Navigation having been practically 
suspended, and travelling by road having like¬ 
wise ceased, the price of coal increased to a most 
alarming extent, and other necessai'ies of life 
became equally scarce. 

The Frost Fair on the Thames in* 1814 has 
been often described ; but there was a similar 
carnival on the Tyne at Newcastle. On the 15th 
of January the Tyne was frozen across, and 
skating on the river had begun. Snow fell heavily 
on the loth and Kith ; but on Monday the 17th 
the snow was cleared off by keelmen, whose 
occupation of navigating the river had been 
temporarily suspenilecl. On the 18th snow fell 
so heavily that .skating was impossible ; but some 
rain followed and reduced the quantity of snow. 
What remained got frozen by a return of low 
temperature, and this added greatly to the thick¬ 
ness of the ice. Crowds of people continued to 
amuse themselves on the river daily, and the 
.sports lasted far into the night. Booths were set 
up, fires lighted, races organised, and games of foot¬ 
ball enjoyed by many hundreds of people. The 
average tliickness of the ice was about ten inches. 
About the same date a company of fifty gentle¬ 
men dined on the ice near the centre of the 
Tweed at Berwick, an occurrence that had not 
been witnessed previously since the great frost 
in 1740. 

We have referred to the severe winters of 1878 
and 187$), and may add that that'of 1881 was 
also severe. On .lamiary 4, in Scotland, there 
was ten degrees of frost; on the 7th, fourteen; 
on the $)tl), twenty-one; on the ISth, the ther¬ 
mometer fell to zero; and on the 17th, to twenty- 
two degrees below zero. In the present winter 
there has also been severe frost, the Thames 
having been again frozen over. 

THE RING AND THE BIRD. 

OHArTKR IV.—CONCLUSION. 

I HUKRtED home with the desecrated ring in 
my pocket. The first thing that met my ear 
was the screaming of the parrot, which seemed 
more violent than I had ever known, and from 
other sounds I guessed tliat he was throwing the 
weight of his body against the wires of the 
cage. 

‘Can’t you stop that creatureF I asked the 
servant who opened the door to me. 

‘No, sir. I’ve covered it up and done all I 
could; but ever since the ladies went up-stairs 
it has been screeching like mad.’ 

‘ 'The ladies are up-stairs ?’ 

^Yes, sir, in the drawing-room, and the Colonel 
with them.' 

A wild scream came from the parrot 

‘Let Polly ont, Jane,' I said; ‘that is the 
only way to keep it quiet, and niy head is 
aching.’ * , , , 

They were all in the drawing-room; they had 
moved tiiere in something like militwy order, 
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and all the fttne af my absence the oth6r three 
had watched poor Agatha as cats might an lin- 
fledge<f eparrow. Louisa and the Colonel had 

f azed unninchingly—I heard all this aflerwai'ds; 

ut Mrs Grettoii had shed tears as every moment 
their prisoner grew more exhausted and more 
deathly pale. They had given her a cup of ten, 
which now stood untasted by her work-basket 
on the small table by her side. There their 
charity had ended ; none had spoken a word 
to her. Bhe looked half-dead as 1 entered, but 
aho turned her s/ul eyes despairingly tt) me. I 
answeroid we look by chusping her in iny arms. 

•It’s all right, my darling ; I know all about 
it now,' I cried. 

‘ And Will V she asked ; ‘ what about him ?’ 

‘ I have made it all right for him in the mean¬ 
time. We’ll talk about that afterwards.’ 

Then turning to the otliers, I said : ‘ It’s all 
right; you made a mistake. It was lier own 
ring—-my ring—that Agatha gave her brother.’ 

1 took the diamond from my pocket, and put 
it again on her hand, the hand she had kept 
concealed—I could guess why, lunc—under the 
folds of her shawl. 

‘Oh Apatha, I’m so glad,’ cried Mrs Cretton ; 
but Louisa said ; ‘ It may be all right about 
Agatha, but it doesn’t explain what has become 
of Colonel Farreris ring.’ 

The polonel took up the strain. ‘Oh yes, it 
does,’ lie said conteuiptuonsly. ‘That piecious 
pair’ of lovers are in collusion, that’s all. They 
Know where luy ring is well enough ; and 1 
shouldn't wonder if that brother of Miss March’s 
hiw it in his possession. He seems to be a scape¬ 
grace at the best; and it wouldn’t injure his 
character so much as it would that of the 
estimable and affectionate couple lieru if stolen 
property were found in Ids poa.session. That, 1 
take it, is' the whole mystery.’ 

This xvas too much for me. I had, I think, 
kept my temi'or fairly well up to this moment; 
but the Colonel’s wholesale accusation, and the 
strain in which he worded it, stung me past 
patience. 

‘ 1 have known one thief in my life, Ckdoiiel 
Parrer, one receiver of stolen jiroperty,’ 1 cried, 

' and that one is—yon ! I have not got your 
ring; I should bo ashamed to possess a thing 
that'-hnd such a history. My hands are dean ; 

I possess nothing that 1 have not honestly won. 
But yon became the owner of the ring you have 
now lost by means of robbery and murder. U 
is a ruby in Vortr eyes: it is a great blood-stain 
in mine; and I hope you will never know a 
tnoment’s peace in possessing it. If you had any 
sepse of honour, your chief desire would be not 
to get that ring back for yourself, but to re.store 
-» to its rightful owner.’ 

,, ‘Its rightful owner! And supposing I don’t 
(iivra that ring, may I ask you to tell me, in 
Aat fine eloouent way of yours, who it belongs 
‘ 

'V f,'To Bata Asoka.'' 

; > tiiknd where .am J to find him ?’ 

.Colonel had me there. ‘I—I can’t say, 

parrot seems to know, and ’- 

* Colonel actually smiled, so plejised was he 
Sdhia advanthlfe. ^The idea of referring to a 
.information i§ to the abode of a ' 
i^]^a?ted .se(jins.^'-w^ ’—— ■ | 


‘I don't care,’ I burst in impatiently. ‘The 
parrot knows something: he knows everything; 
and 1 believe that the soul of Ram Asoka, the 
man you killed, is imprisoned in that bird’s body.’ 

‘Mr Laurence, I am a Christian,’ said the 
Colonel with all imaginable dignity. ‘I don’t 
believe in the transmigration of sonls or any such 
lieallienish doctrine. And if I did, I couldn’t 
make restitution to a parrot. It couldn’t wear 
a ruby ring.' 

‘I don’t know; I’d give it a chance. It 
evidently wants the ring.’ 

‘ “ And he won’t be happy till he gets it,” ’ sang 
a shrill voice behind me. 1 turned, and there 
was the parrot—I had almost said Ram Asoka— 
hopping in at the door. He looked at me in a 
confidential manner, and with the courteous com¬ 
ment of ‘ Right you are, says Moses,’ sprang upon 
the bafk of a chair and surveyed the company. 

We all laughed, even poor pale Agatha, even 
the indignant (.Vdonel. Wth the parrot’s opinions 
most ol us sympathised; but there was no 
denying that his manner of expressing them 
partook of the language common to Ratcliff 
Highway or Seven Dials, or wherever was 
siluatcd that dre.ary retreat from which Mrs 
Ci'ctton liad rc.scued him. Like a good many 
Indians who pick up onr language from conversa¬ 
tion, he used our colloquialisms with more aptness 
than dignity. 

But when our brief outburst of amu.senient 
was jmst, wo were still left face to face with the 
quGstii)7i, Where was the ringl Indeed, Polly’s 
entrance had, after all, but Lrouglit it b.ack from 
those cloudy regions where my bewilderment, my 
superstition, perhaps, had taken it. 

‘This is very amusing,’ said the Colonel, ‘and 
no doubt Mr Ijaurence appreciates the valuable 
support hia opinions bare received. But even he 
must admit that befo'e 1 give the ring to hia 
learned parrot I mn.st get it back myself; and 
that,’ he added truculently, ‘will, I think, be best 
managed by giving Miss March into custoily.’ 

We all exclaimed ; but the parrot’s cry of grief 
rang high above all. I began some threat, inar¬ 
ticulate, blustering ; but Agatha, turning to tlie 
parrot, said in a piteous tone : ‘O Polly, can’t yon 
•sale meP 

No stronger proof could well be given of our 
growing faith in the mystic connection between 
the ring and the bird than this appeal of Agatha’s. 
It sounds absurd when set down here, but at tliat 
moment it seemed most reasonable and just. 

And Polly came to the rescue. lie fluttered 
on to the little table xvhich held Agatha’s work- 
basket. There he pushed with all his might 
again.*t the slim wicker-case till he thrust it 
and, as it clinncod, the half-cold cup of tea as well, 
on to the drawing-room floor. And there, among 
the cotton bobbins and balls of worsted it lay, 
flashing its crimson gleams, that outshone the 
red light of the sunset, the ruby of Ram Asoka. 
Somehow at that moment I began to understand 
how the greed of possessing such a gem as that 
might tempt a man to sin. I made some allow¬ 
ance for the Colonel. 

We all rushed to the ring ; but, the parrot was 
ahead of us. He picked the ring up in his beak, 
and flying to Agatbn’s arm, dropp^ it into her 


hand. Then he retired to bis ehair-teck as one 
who has done his Work. 
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Agatha went up to the Colonel. ‘I am very 
pleased/ she said with a cold smile, ‘to be the 
person wb<f hands to you the ring which hatl so 
miracnlously disappeared.’ 

He took the ring from her; but it was to the 
parrot that he directed his reply. ‘ I,’ he said, 
‘am much obliged to you for discovering the ring, 
which, by some means or another, had got 
hidden in Miss March’s work-basket.’ 

The sarcasm of his tone roused me once more; 
but as my voice was raised in protest, Agatha 
interfered. ‘Oh Frank, let him alone,’ she cried. 
‘For my sake, don’t quarrel with him. I can’t 
stand mope to-night.’ 

So, most unwillingly, I held my peace, and 
before long we separated^ weary with the strain of 
the day. 

A few words more will end this brief eventful 
history. Ne-vt morning, the Colonel lioartl a 
tapping at his door. lie thought it was .Jane, 
who had bronght his hot water. After a minute 
ho opened the door ; but there, on the mat, there 
stood, not the harmless water-can, bnt—more 
dreadful to him than Edgar Poe’s raven to the 
gloomy bard—our magically gifted parrot. (We 
found out afterwards that he had nianage<l to 
unfasten the door.of his cago and so make his 
way out.) With an exclamation that had 
better be left unrecorded, the Colonel started 
back, ami Polly hopped into the room. He made 
straight for the dressing-table on which lay 
the ruby ring, still too .small for the Colonel's 
injured hand. He seized it, while the human 
claimant stood helpless and amazed at tliis latest 
development. Holding it in his claw, he bent his 
eyes on the Colonel, and again said, as he liad so 
often done, ‘Who killed Ham Aaokal’ Then, the 
ring still tightly grasped, he Hew out of the open 
window, and was lost to view among the sur¬ 
rounding cliimuoy-pots. And that was the last 
any of ns saw or heard of Ram Asoka. 

Was the spirit of the murdered priest inde.ed 
confined beneath the bird's green feathers, and 
did he come thus to claim the gem of which he 
had been robbed ? Or was the whole tiling a 
chapter of accidents, and our parrot no more than 
a mischievous thievish bird, to whom chance gave 
an appearance of reason in liis deeds ? 1 cannot 
venture to say. I think—what I think !—and 
Agatha agrees with me. But lor yourself, reader, 
answer the question as you will, and as you 
are the more akin in mind to Horatio or” to 
Hamlet. 


THE NEW ELECTRIC ITNDEROROUND 
RAILWAY. 

It is now only sixty years since Salvatore de 
Nigro, the Paduan Professor, discovered that by 
means of the electric current be. could generate 
continuous motion; and yet nt the present time 
there ore some two hundred and fifty difierent 
linos of railroad where electricity is used as the 
motive power. This is an age of progress indeed, 
and unique in both the rapidity and daring of 
its strides, for in no other surely could half a 
century have changed a scientific toy .into a potent 
commercial factor. As a matter of fact, however, 
it is the last decade that has seen the introduction 


and spread of electric railroads, which seem to 
have been successfully started for the first time 
at the Industrial Exhibition held at Berlin in 
1879. Since then, more than two tliousand miles 
of electric railroads have been laid, and active 
preparations arc being made in many places tor 
tlio extension of the system. At the present 
moment a new line i.s proposed from Vienna to 
Buda-Pesth, a distance of one hundred and fifty 
mile.s, on which it is hoped a speed of shty miles 
an hour will be obtained; but nearer tiome we 
have at Portmsh, in Ireland, a short line.; and 
on the 18th of December there was opened to the 
public tlie New Electric Underground Railway, 
known as tlie City and South London Railway. 
Althongh this is not the first railway on which 
‘captive lightning’ is made man’s da.shing steed, 
it presents so many noticeable diJTerences from 
the railroad so well known to ns all, that a short 
account of it will donbtle.s8 prove interesting. 

When first proposed some years ago, the en¬ 
gineers obtained powers fi'om Parliament with¬ 
out spccifi(«jtiou as to the motive power to be 
used ; the only proviso being, that at anyrate 
steam would not no employed. The line is only 
three and a quarter miles long, but noticeably 
diirens from the other London nndcrgromid lines. 
In the first j)la<'e, instead of trying to take a 
bee-line from station to sbition, the directors hav’c 
wi.sely avoided the expense of compensating land¬ 
owners by following the line of tlio streets above ; 
and in order to do this in narrow thorough¬ 
fares, the ‘ up ’ and ‘ down ’ lines arc laid in sepa¬ 
rate tunnels, one being directly beneath the 
other. Thus it comes about that the stations , 
arc at depths varying from twenty to sixty feet 
below the surface, although the employment of 
hydraulic lifts prevents this being an inconveni¬ 
ence to the passengers. The tunnels are made of 
shoit segments of iron tubing, some ten feet in 
diameter, and these are firmly bolted together 
and cemented into the soil, so that there is no 
passibility of subsidence above. When the line 
was cut, workmen removed the soil from a space 
a little less than the proposed tunnel, and then 
a sort of gigantic paste-cutter, the exact size of 
the tunnel, was driven forward by hydraulic 
pre.ssnre, forming the head, as it were, of an 
enormous worm, into whose neck fresh segments 
of tube were from time to time intro<lucei!. All 
this was not, of course, accomplished without 
difficulties of many kinds; and more than once 
the much-dreaded water tried to force its w'ay in. 
But now all is done ; and the passenger, seated in 
a car brightly lit by incandescent lights, passes 
safely along under the Thames itself, as secure 
from collision and mishap as is possible in this 
world. Collision there cannot, humanly speak¬ 
ing, be a chance of; for the ‘up’ and ‘down’ 
trains run in separate tubes j and the employ¬ 
ment of the ‘block’ system and Westinghouse 
brakes prevents two trains on the same line from 
colliding. 

The trains consist only of an engine and thxw 
carriages, so built as to practically fill up the 
whole space of the tubes, thus forming an excel¬ 
lent set of airfpumps for the ventilation of the 
line. The motor gathers its power from an insu¬ 
lated rail placed on the eleepers between the 
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other two ; and no trace of the wonder-working railroa 
‘fluid’ slopes, anless i(, be an occasional flash brunt 
as the train passes the points necessary at Stock- severs: 
well and_ l^ndon' Bridge. The carriages are vincit. 

about twice the length of a tram-car, and the _ 

seats are along the sidea Thw ore further all 
connected together, as in the Pullman system; 
and two attendants travel on each train to close 
the gratings' through which passengers enter at 
the ends of the carriages. Two points especially A clk’ 


railroads. The pioneer has always to bear the 
brunt of the fight; but energy, patience, and per¬ 
severance ever succeed in the end. * Labor omnia 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND AftTU 
A CLEVER little instrument founded upon Pro- 


attract attention-one being timt the carriage fessor Hughes’s Microphone has recently been 
floor is on a level with the platforms, and hence tried with successful results. It is the invention 
there is no need to practise gymnastics before a of Captain do Place, is called the Seiseophone, 
mumey, as One must perforce do in some places, and its mission is to detect flaws such as/iir-holes 
The second point is, that in each carriage is and imperfect weldings in metals. That such an 
displayed conspicuously the name of the next instrument will be of extreiiie value, especially 
station at which the train will slop, a feature for testing metals employed in the rolling stock 


porters.’ ... ] rials used in such work. The apparatus consists 

On leaving the tram, there is no need to search ! of two parts, one being a tiny hammer, u'liich 
through all pockets for the_ self-hiding ' taps the metal os it traverses its surface, and 

tickets provided by ordinary companies, for when whieh works by pressure upon a pneumatic ball 
you enter the station you start from, twopence held in the operator’s hand, while the other, a 

laid down at the turnstile has franked you for telephone, is carried into another room, so that 

whole, of the distance. Here, again, the taps of the hammer can only be heard 

the Directors have made a step in advance, through the instnimeiit—an. effect which is 

though it IS hardly to be hoped that other rail- brought about by in< hiding in the battery circuit 
ways can possibly lollow ; just yet, at all events. a microphone. 'J’hc listener at the telephone can 
Altogether, then, a jouniey on the new line tell by certain variations in the character of the 
presents many novel featunw, and seems to give sound when the hammer is near n flaw. He then 
promise of greater things in the near future ; touches an electric button, which rings a bell 
but to many, the journey on the lifts is almost in the room where the hammering operation is 
^interesting as,the journey along the line itself, carried out, so that the faulty place may be at 
In this cose, however, electricity is not employed, once marked for subsequent careful examination, 
but hydraulic power; and each lift will nccoin- In an interesting article upon i.ife in the * 
modate half a train-load of pas3engcr.s. Here, j African Forest, Lieutenant Stairs, wlio passed 
agam,_ every possibility of mischance is provided eight months in Fort Bodo during the Emin 
for, since not only does each lift work inde- Relief Expedition, gives his opinion that medical 
pendeiitly of its fellow, but if any of the sup- j authorities arc at fault when they caution Euro- 
porting ropes should yield, ten or twelve safety- i ]x:ans sufl'ering from fever in tropical countries 
cups would come into immediate action, any one to abstain from eating inucli meat. His advice 
of itself being able to .sustain the whole load, is that to prevent such fevers, anil their conse- 
ro the engineer, the interesting point is that all queiit foebienes.s, the strength should be keiit up 


depdlid upon the perfect 
rials used in such work. 


10 the engineer, the interesting point is that all queiit foeblenes.s, the strength should be keiit up 
the lifts are worked from the Stockwell terminus; with flcsli-food. ‘With vegetable food,’ lie says, 
so that this is the heart, as it were, whence tlie ‘no white man doing hard work day after dW 
life and power of the whole system emanate, can keep up his system unless he be perhaps a 

But will it pay 1 will it pay 1 is the important vegetarian from childhood.’ He also says that 

^1fnCl4.irhYt oaVcx/l Uir sv\/>wk*» ■ aU!.. ..i’ __ i '_ . t a . p « . ^ , 


But will it Bay ] will it pay 1 is tlie iinportant vegetarian from chiUlliood.’ He also t^ays that 
question asked by many ; and to this, of course, it was a matter of common remark at Fort Bodo 
no deftiiite answer can well be given. Rather un- that fifteen clays of bad food meant fever, and 
fortunately, perhap°, part of the line runs between that white men used to beef all their lives cannot 
pl^es possessing excellent tramway service ; and give up that nourishing article of diet without 
while on the underground the journey from the suffering for it. 

, Kennington Oval Station to the Elephant and So mneh ntteniiuii is now concentrated upon 
CasUe costs twopence, you can ‘ tram ’ it for a the important subject of speed of ships, that the 
penny. But, on the other hand, the trams take introduction of a new form of boiler for marine 
ixiucb loiJgcr ou their journey, and do not, bcaides, engines ie a matter of general interest. The 
run ^ross the nver; whereas the railway" carries boiler to which we i*efer is the new Water-tube 
you npm the Oval to London Bridge in about Boiler, which hiis been designed and successfully 
ten stinutes. In addition to this, any one who tested by Mr Yarrow, one of the well-known firm 
1 * condition of the tralBc from of torpedo-boat builders; and although the new 

;the Elephant and Cfetlo to the City cannot doubt form of boiler is primarily intended for that 
hundreds or p^sengers would daily class of vessel, it will no doubt be employed for, 
'teake use of the ,‘dmn-pipe-as the line has fai'lai^er craft when its many advantages Become 
irrovfirentl.v eolled—oven if the fare Wei’s better known. We have not the space for a full 
than it is. StiU, more than half a desenption of the new device, but we may say 
of sunk ,capital is no light burden, though that it differs from the locomotive form of boiler 
tlteS the same ^lergy which has secured such commonly used in one important particular. Its 
VP ''’ill he used by tubes, instead of giving passsgp to the heated ai? . 



khle'Hirectors and Enraneers to ensure flnan- from the grate, and so heating the water whic^ i 
suecess, tb thi' fltet of ,oiir English electric circulates round them, contain themselves. the 
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water, which is heated and caused to circulate 
throughout the system by means of the flames j 
which play freely around them. Many forms of 
water-tube boilers have previously been designed, 
but they have all been open to objections which 
have prevented their adoption. In the Yarrow 
boiler these difficulties seem to have been cleverly 
surmounted. 

The most recent official Report upon the sub¬ 
ject of Mortality from Snakes and Wild Beasts 
in India contains the grave information that in 
spite of the large and increasing sums spent in 
rewards for the animals killed, fatalities increase 
at an alarming rate. There is reason in fact 
to believe that the offer of these rewards has in 
some cases, stimulated the breeding of snakes. 
Taken as a whole, therefore, this Report would 
seem to indicate that the reward systen* has 
failed to accomplish its purpose. It is now sug¬ 
gested that the cover round about the villages 
which affords lodging for snakes should be de¬ 
stroyed, and (listrict officers are to be instructed 
to see that this is done. In the year 1888, twenty- 
three thousand persons, as well as seventy-six 
thousand cattle, met their death through snakes 
anil wiki beasts of various kinds in India. 

The (Joimcil of the Roy.al Meteorological Society 
have announced their intention of holding an 
Exhibition in London of rain-gauge.s, evaporation- 
gauges, and kindred iustrumenU. The Exhibi¬ 
tion will be open for a few days only during the 
tluixl week in March, but is sure to attract many 
visitors, for all are interested in the supreme 
, question of weather, and are anxious to ascertain 
how its Vagaries can be registered and, to a 
certain extent, forecast. The (lommilteo will be 
glad to receive for exhibition instruments or 
apparatus which have been devised or first con¬ 
structed during the past twelve months. They 
will also be thankful for photom'aj.hs or drawings 
wliich bear upon meteorological science, including 
photographs of liglitniug-fla-sbes and cloud-forma¬ 
tion. In connection with this matter of weather 
registration it may be interesting to note that 
during the severe frost in danuary this year the 
lowest reading recorded at Greenwich had only 
been equalled on three occasions during the past 
fifty years. 

Those who happen to have exhausted all the 
pleasures oi life, ami are in search of something 
entirely new, cannot fail to regard with interest 
the scheme which has recently been elaborated 
for dropping a roomful of living persons from 
the top to the bottom of the Eiffel Tower without 
hurting them. Like the switchback railway, the 
enterprise is designed simply and purely as a 
new means of excitement, with something more 
than a spice of danger in it, and in one or two 
of the French papers illustrations are given of 
the manner in wliicli the singular idea is pro¬ 
posed to be carried out. The room in which the 
visitors are placed is shaped like a conical bullet, 
and is allowed to slide into space point down¬ 
wards. To break its fall, ana to prevent any 
unpleasant concussion to its inmates, the projectile 
is to fall into a deep basin of water. We believe' 
and hope that this ridiculous scheme will ndt, 

. for the credit of human nature, gejfc much farther 
than the initial stage. 

Some interesting particulars have been lately 
published with regam to the telegraphic cables 


which now form such a network 6ver the world. 
The submarine cables are owned by twenty-six 
companies, with a combined capital of forty 
million pounds sterling, and a revenue of mom 
than three millions. The first cable was laid in 
1851, between Dover and Calais, and it is still 
in use. From this small beginning the number 
of cables has gradually increased, until at present 
their total length reaches the wonderful figure 
of one hundred and twenty thousand nautical 
miles. One of the most noteworthy feats ever 
performed by telegraphy was the sending of the 
result of la.st year’s Derby from Epsom to New 
York in fifteen seconds; which means that the 
name of the successful horse w'as known in New 
York almost before the animal hail time to pull 
up after passing the winning-post. This result 
was brought about by stopping all business on 
the lines directly the race commenced, and having 
operators on the alert to telegraph immediately 
the two or three letters which, by previous agree¬ 
ment, were to distinguish any particular horse. 
Tliat every one must have been on the alert for 
the news and ready to act upon his instructions 
without delay is evident when wo state that the 
message had first to be sent from Flpsom to 
London, tlience to Ireland, from Ireland to Nova 
KcotLa, and thence to New York. 

A paper upon the use of Opaque Glass in Deco¬ 
ration, recently read by Mr J. C. Powell before the 
Architectural Association, was full of interesting 
matter, and dealt with a phase of art about which 
little is known by the general public. It traced 
the history of decoration of this kind both of 
walls and pavements, from the earliest times, and 
g.ave an elaborate account of the most beantilfll 
and important applications of opaque ghiss in 
mo.saic, a.s it is termed. This art, the reader tells 
us, is of the greatest antiquity, and has been prac¬ 
tised by many different nations with various mate¬ 
rials. Long before the Christian era, this kind 
of architectural ornament was largely employed, 
fragments of marble being used, but chiefly for 
pavements. About the fourth century, opaque 
gloss came to be largely ufsed in this kind of deco¬ 
ration, the glass being rendered opaque by the 
addition of oxide of tin, and coloured by means 
of various other metallic oxides. The work was 
probably carried out as it is to-day at Murano, 
where a number of crucibles are arranged like 
wash-hand basins in a lavatory, with a wood-tire 
beneath. These crucibles contain the molten 
glass, which when eutticiently soft is ladled out 
on to a metal table and pressed into circular cakes 
averaging about eiglit inches in diameter and 
about three-eighths of an inch thick. These are 
annealed, gradually cooled, and are then broken 
up into fragments of a convenient size for the use 
of the artist. 

Most of us hardly realise the extreme depth 
of some of our coal-mines, in whiclt men daily 
work to will’for us one of the fu’st iiecesMties of 
our lives. One of the deepest mines in this 
country is in Lancashire, and is known as the 
Ashton Moss Colliery. Wheii we say that it is one 
thousand and forty yards deep from the surface, 
the mind faUs to comprehend any idea of the 
matter; so that we must look for a comparison 
with some well-known thin^ or place before we 
can grasp what this great depth means. St 
Paul’s Cathedral is a good object lor the purpbe®i. 
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for; mpst jpeople know it by sigb^ and also know 
tkat R;j« four hundred feet in height from crown 
.to base. Now the coal-mine referred to is just 
ttpdti -eight times the depth represented by a 
pfununOt dropped from the top of the Cathedral. 
Strange to say, the miners do not experience 
any serious inconvenience from working at so 
great a depth, except that they are some¬ 
what less energetic than they would be if they 
■worked at the surface, a circumstance which is 
probabljj accounted for by the high temperature 
of eighty-seven degrees which is found at that 
depth. *rhe air is dry, there is very little water 
in the mine, and the gas given off is not greater 
than in workings nearer the surfaio. 

About ten years ago, when Kdison's phono¬ 
graph first appejired before an astonished world, 
many curious ideas were ventilated as to the 
power of the instrument to preserve the utter¬ 
ances of the dead for future generations. 'I'liis 
notion has been to a certain extent realised, 
for not long ago a party of literary geutleuiou 
met in Jjoudon on the anniversary of the i>oet 
Browning’s death, and were able to listen by 
means ot the inslriuueut to a repro<luction of 
words spoken by the decease*!. A curious point 
in connection with the matter is that when 
making the original record on the phonograph 
cjrliuder the poet in (pioting some of hi.s own 
lines had to be prompted by a bystander, for his 
memory faileil him. This prompting, together 
with tho apology from the poet whicli followed, 
were duly I’eprodueed by the instrument. 

The recognition of the Germ theory of disease, 
which has of lute years caused .such wonderful 
progress to be made in battling with many of 
those terrible ills to which human llesh is heir, 
is also responsible for the promotion of many 
absurd ideas as to fancied dangers lurking uiiiid 
the most innocent pursuits and pastimes. The 
latest of the alarmist rumours is represeute*! by 
the suggestion that ilrawiug-room carpets, being 
probably the haunt of dangerous microbes, should 
not be danced upon by giddy feet, in awe those 
germs which are always ready for mischief should 
arise in clouds and attack the human occupants 
of the room. Now, if bouseliolders were in the 
habit of cultivating uucleuulineos in their carpets 
and hangings, or lending them out on hire to 
fever hospitals, there might bo some sense in the 
sugge#ioii. So there would be if it had been 
proved that the sweeping or beating of eanieta 
and t^e dusting of furnitui-e were peculiarly fatal 
oeetipatkins. As things are, the stat(uaent is a 
foolish one, and mischievous as well, for it may 
i-eceive some credence by those who are of a 
nervous disposition. 

Many deaths from burning ai’e still attributable 
to the improper use of paraffin lamps, although 
several appliances have been invented which will 
cause one of these lamiM.to be extinguisbed should 
dt be upset or thrown down. Some time ago a 
'Coinmittee ofwScietitiftc geutiemen inquired into 
!the;qittstton. of piiwtffin-laiup employment gener- 
(uid laid down certain rule's which ought 
"Id be observed in thqir use. One of these related 
eoaunopmode of extinguishing the wick 
iidhfg' down c^mney of the lamp. This 
tordrifiV^ condemned Iwing (rnitful 


laogejf, Wd uijew of lamps were directed to 
f«w4s the ]^n iaouth of the chimney, .after 


the wick had been turned down by the regulating 
button. Curiously enough, this Committee failed 
to point out that if one of these lamps is turned 
down to its lowest point, the flame will in a Very 
' short time die out of itself without any help 
from the breath. This seems to be a simple 
matter to call attention to, but in view of the 
very many fatal accidents which are recorded as 
resulting from ignorant use of lamps, it is of 
great importance. 

Successful trials of some novel hydraulic appli¬ 
ances have recently been carried out at Ports¬ 
mouth on board H.M.S. Vulcav, the new 
torpedo depot .ship. These appliiuxces consist of 
two enormous ‘ gooseneck ’ cranes, one on either 
side of the vessel, whoso duty it is to act as 
davits, for the purpose of lifting the twenty-ton 
torptdo boat.«, ol which the ship carries six, and 
dropping them into or lifting them out of the 
water. The cranes have each a total height of 
sixty-five feet, the major portion of which is hidden 
below deck, wbere huge hydraulic lums furnish 
them with their motive power. By their u.se a 
toi podo boat can be slung out of the water and 
deposited on any part of the deck of the ship, for 
the enuH-s have a reach, or ‘ rake,’ of tliirty-eight 
feet, at a speed of ninety feet per minute. The 
cranes are supjdied from Sir G. Armstrong’s 
Works at Elswick, and various novel fittings 
belonging U> them liave been recently patented. 

A wonderful feat in gunnery i.s reported from 
Singapore. During some tai-get practice there 
with one of the new brcech-ltjading nine-inch 
guns, a llagstatf was liit and broken at a range of 
three ami three-quarter miles. This is hardly 
credible; and a correspondent of the Tivies, 
who signs himself ‘Munchausen,’ evidently thinks 
so, for he peitiueutly asks, ‘ What was the dia¬ 
meter of tile .staff which was vi.sible when three 
and lhiee-<piarter miles off to a liuniau eye 
diivcted along the line of sight of a gun; luid 
what was the power of the particular eye which 
contrived to sec it?’ He furtlier suggests, what 
will doubtless be present to the minds of most prac¬ 
tical men, that the result must have beeu brought 
about by what billiard players call ‘ a lluke.’ 

Pyrogravure is a newly-iuvented process for 
drawing iiatlcrms upon wood or other combustible 
material by means of a graviiig-poiut which is 
kejit at a uhile heat This point is of platinum, 
anil it is kept hot by a supply of mingled air and 
hydrocarbon vapour, Otlier means have before 
been adopted for burning ornamental devices 
upon Wood for decorative purposes, and such 
ornamentatiou, if artistically carried out, is very 
effective in appearance. 

A writer iu tlie llyi/ienic Review gives some 
interesting particulars with reference to tlie diet 
of the lluiuus, and points to the common error 
made by speakers and writers iu dealing in 
general terms with the inhabitants of India, 
instead of remembering that the countiy contains 
a variety of natives, who are distinct from one 
another in appearance, habits, and language. It 
is not true that the inhabitants of India are all 
vegetaiians, for some of the best and the worst 
am meat-eaters, but all the same India affords 
examples of the efficiency of ,a vegetarian diet 
Among the Sikhs especially may be foapd 
splendid specimens of powerful men’who have 
nevat tasted meat. 
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A roxigh-and-ready kind of railroad is in use at 
Cumberland County, Nova Scotia, for the purpose 
of carrying timber from the woods to the river. 
The rails are made of spruce poles joined end to 
end, and spiked down to sleepers of the same 
material; and the rolling-stock consists of an 
eight-horse-power engine and a couple of liglit 
cars. Tlie tires of all the wheels have a flange 
on both sides, and are wide enough to accom¬ 
modate themselves to the varying tliicknesses of 
the wooden rails, which vary from six to four 
inches in diameter. The little engine is placed 
between the two cars, so that sliuuting and 
alteration of position are obviated. This railway 
is probably tho cheapest ever yet constructed. 

THE CRY PTOPROCTA. • 

ANOTHKK NEW ARRIVAL AT TTIE ‘ ZOO.’ 

It is frequently the case that an animal arrives 
at the Zoological Gardens vvhicli has never before 
been e.xhibited to the public. It is also i|iute tlie 
usual thing for a rarily of this kind, which Iws 
perhaps cost a lai^e sum of money, to die at once 
without allowing itself to be seen. Witliiu the 
last few weeks the Zoo has received a sjjccimen 
of a curious creature from lladagascur, which 
fortunately still survives, and may be ins[>ected 
at any time in tlie ‘ Small Cats’ House.’ At the 
moment of writing (January) there is a little 
dirticulty in finding out which is the animal in 
question ; for it has not yet been provided with 
a ciu'd of inti'oductioii to the public, that is, with 
a label. 

Madagascar is the home of many extraordinary, 
animals, but of none more intei-esting than the 
Cryptoprocta. Tliis animal, according to Pro¬ 
fessor Cope, is the sole remnant left to us ol a 
large group of Mammals which flourished in 
great abuuJanco diiritm the ‘'f'ertiary Period.’ 
The name given to this gisjup is Cieodonhi, 
which of course means much the same as Car¬ 
nivora. The Creodouta were quite as ravenous 
and bloodthirsty as their modern descendants, 
and equally well furnished with teeth and claws ; 
but they were behiudhund in the matter of 
bruin; and being thus perhaps unable to cope 
with the wiles of their more highly endowed 
prey, were staived out of existence long before 
the present epoch, and have only left us u few 
bones and^ teeth to tell of their former uum- 
beus. 

Madagascar is just the place where waifs and 
strays of this description, which ought to have 
effaced themselves from creation ages ago, chiefly 
congregate. That island is supposed to have been 
originally connected with the African Continent; 
when it became separated, it was stocked vvitli 
animals, which were at that time widely distrib¬ 
uted. The advent of new forms settled the ques¬ 
tion of the survival of these creatures on the main¬ 
land in the negative ; but the representatives of 
these persecuted and vanquished forms, vv'hieh had 
emigrated to Madagascar before the separation, 
continued to live on in a dignified seclusion, free 
from the intrusion of any new-comers and only 
broken by their own internecine quarrels. Fight¬ 
ing the matter out among themselves, the result 
wiri the present fauna of Madagascar, whicli 
abounds in ancient types, such as those monkey • 
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like cieatures which are not really monkeys,^^ 
Lemuis, and the Cryptoprocta. 

The scientific name of the animal is Crmto- 
procta ferox. Judging from the demeanour of 
the animal at the Zoo, ‘ ferox ’ is a rather libellous 
name, it frisks about in a playful manner, and 
does not give one the impression of being the 
most bloodthirsty and savage of all the Carnivora 5 
this, however, is the character that it has some- 
how got. 'The ferocity of the Carnivora is almost 
in inverse proportion to their size: one of the 
fiercest known is the little weasel, vvhich will 
kill and destroy merely tor the love of the tUjng, 
long after its apjietite has been glutted. Crypto- 
piocta may occasionally perform the same office 
in farmyards in Madagascar that its distant rela¬ 
tions, the weasels and stoats, perform in fai'in- 
yards in England, and have thus earned the title 
of ‘ferox.’ Rut the unprejudiced visitor who can 
endnre for a sufficiently long period tlie deeidedly 
pronounced odour of the cuts’ house, will come 
to the couchtsiou that for sheer malignity of 
churucter, unredeemed by any playfulness what¬ 
ever, some of the wild-cats easily bear the palm. 
At the same time it would, perhaps, not be very 
advisable to attempt any familiarities witli the 
Cryptoprocta in .‘■pile of his apparently friendly 
disposition ; an attempt of this sort might lead 
to the demonstration of a very interesting, fact in 
the structure of this uniiiml— namely, that its 
claws are quite well developed and are retractile. 

Cats, as every one knows, walk upon' their 
toes j they are digitigrade, as the expression is; 
and as a natural consequence, the claws can l)e 
retracted, so that their softened footfall, may 
allow them to approach their victims and make 
the fatal spring without betraying their where¬ 
abouts. Another advantage of this power of 
slieatliiiig the claws is naturally to keep the 
sharpness uiihlunted. On the other hand, the 
Civets have only half-retractile claws, and many 
of tlie Carnivora walk upon tho soles of their 
feet instead of upon their lingcr-tips. The 
Cryptoprocta is a iidxture of these different 
cundilions; it has retractile claws, but it walks 
partly upon the soles of the feet: it is semi- 
plantigrade, to use the technical terra. 

The CryptoprocU is of a uniform tawny-brown 
colour, something like the lion or the puma; 
there are other cat-like creatures w'hich are thus 
coloui’ud. 

T'he tawny colour of the lion is compared to 
the colour of the deserts which it inhabits, and 
is said to have been brouglit about in order to 
render it inconspicuous. The young lion whelps 
are distinctly .spotted, which shows that in all 
jirobability the ancestors of the lion were more 
like a leopard than their descendants. The leopard 
hoi- changed his spots, but the question is whether 
the usually received interpretation is the right 
one. The lion needs no pi'otectiou from enemies ; 
the muscular power of his limbs and jaws is 
quite enough protection. 

But it might be suggested that a colour-resem¬ 
blance to the ginunu upon which he crouches 
would deceive the herbivorous creatut’es into 
fancying that no ilauger was near until they 
were actually* seized by their fierce and poweHul 
enemy. Probably thw is so* if it be true that 
a hunting lion approttches his prey always wRh' 
due regard to the direction o| toe wiftd. To 
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^babilitf isi liowever, a long way 
Apia ^^ttujg tfaat the colour hM teen Jjroduced 
‘fop Sfliftt very purpoeej while the coloration of 
the puma arid the Cryptoprocta cannot be ac¬ 
counted for in that way at all. One way out 
df the difficulty is to assume that the two liwt- 
njientioned Carnivores once inhabited deserts, but 
later OIL changed their abode, the corresponding 
colour-change not having yet come into operation. 
But, tint is only put forward to show in what 
straits thpse who believe in the universal use of 
colour in relation to earroumlings, animate and 
inanimate, and for other purposes, must occasion¬ 
ally find themselves. All we can say at present 
is that there'appears to be a tendency among 
Carnivora to lose their spots and stripes and to 
assume a uniform tawny colour. The young of 
the Cryptoprocta is not known; but the newly- 
born puma is much more conspicuously spotted 
than the young lion of the same age. 

A YEAR’S EMIGRATION. 

VBKt few of the general public, except those who 
are directly interested in shipping, can form any 
idea of the enormous number of i>eople of all 
nations, creeds, and classes who annually leave 
our shores with the intention of forming fresh 
homes across the seas. We have before us as we 
writ^ a Board of Trade return of the ‘numbers, 
natiOiialities, and destinations’ of the persons 
who left the United Kingdom for places out of 
Europe during the twelve months ending Uec- 
einber 31,1890. During this period no fewer than 
316,146 souls left our shores. This docs not of 
course in any way represent the total number of 
persons who emigrate annually, but simply tlie 
number who leave the United Kingdom. 

Of this 316,000 odd, the majority are English— 
140,000; the Irish come next with 57,0(X); and 
then the Scotch with 30,000. The foreigners 
nambered 98,000. Of this number the groat 
majority went to the United States; some 
86,500 English, 52,000 Irish, 14,000 Scotch, 
and ,8],(K)0 foreigners, being ‘dumped’ there 
during the twelve months. The next country in 
favour was British North America, which received 
daring the same period 18,500 English, 24(X) 
Scotch, 17(X1 Irish, and 9600 foreigners. Austral¬ 
asia comes next with 16,(X)0 English, 2760 Irish, 
2600 Scotch, and only 392 foreigners. AVheu 
we Coipe to Africa we notice a very great falling- 
off, ^ only 12,000—English, Irish, Seotcli, ami 
foreigners—having sought their fortunes at the 
Cape of Good Hope, Natal, &c. Some 17,000 
emigrated to places not specified in the returns; 
and so in this way We make our total of 316,(X)0. 

1 JVomf these figures it will be seen that the vast 
aMtjotity of these emigrants ate British or of 


myocity of these emigrants ate British or of 
:" Btit^h’origin.^ 

1 It is admitm on all hands that emigration is 
I ante index of prosperity or otherwise of a 
llotiintey. In times of prosperity more people 
than in iSilues of poverty. When tliis 
i pitllluepi, grange as it may appear at the firet 
riooteod into it will be found that such 
«.%bf|ia^atai«lly b^.tne case. In times of depres- 
has enough to Keep body and 
!f|i^|j^Mether,,i;in|;'twgh ho wonlu willingly; 

h#!cannot do so for want of 
tniiiigh the amount reqniied he only 


two or three pounds. In times of prosp^t^yij,, 
however, the same man can manage to sciap ,* 
together a few pounds and then he ‘gets off’ witfe r 
it to what he fondly trusts will be a tetter and : 
happier land. For example, the year 1889 was: ; 
a more prosperous one than 1890, except perhapS’’ 
the latter part of the late year, when trade revived, 
somewhat. In 1889 we find that, to be exact, 
342,641 persons emigrated to the various countries 
mentioned ; whilst last year, os we have already 
stilted, 316,145 left ‘ the old home,’ a decrease of no 
fewer than 26,496, or about eight per cent. This 
may not appear a very great lalHng-off: but 
when wo come to reckon the amount in pounds, 
shillings, and pence, we find out what an enor¬ 
mous diiference it must make in the circulation 
of that needful commodity, as well as to the 
pockAs of our shipowners. 

Let us look at the amount received by the 
various companies for passage-money to the | 
United States and British North Amerion. If 
we take it at four jiounds per head, a low esti¬ 
mate, we find the total to be £1,062,004 ; of this 
the Britishers contribute £699,992. It is some¬ 
what difficult to get a fair average cost of the 
fares to the other countries; but we think we 
are within the mark if we take it in the follow¬ 
ing manner: The total number of emigrants to 
Australasia, Cap. of Good Hop, Natal, and all 
other ports, was 50,644. We average the fare 
at twelve pounds per head. This amounts W 
£607,728. It must be remembered, however, that 
the pssage money does not all go to the ship¬ 
owners ; but we cau fairly say that after allow¬ 
ing for all extras, &c., at one pound per head, we 
can credit the shipowners with £1,353,687 as the 
result of last year’s emigration. In 1889 they 
must have netted sonietliing like £1,541,443; 
so that last year there was a decrease as com¬ 
pared with 1889 of 2(i,496 persons, representing, 
in hard cash, £197,808. It has been calculated*' 
that each emigrant when he lands at a foreign 
put is worth to the country where he lands 
at least twenty pounds. If we figure this out, 
we fiiul that the United States, British Noith 
America, Australasia, &c., amongst them received 
last year .something like £6,322,900, and this 
from the one source alone — Emigration. 


THE FOKOE BY THE FUKEST. 

It stands half-hidden in the greenwood’s edge, 
lU) niitsie greets the dawn that gliiuniers white, 
Before the smibeanis chase away the night. 

Or the first warbler twitters in the sedge; 

All day the anvil rings beneath the sledge. 

The forge-fires roar, and gleam with ruddy figlit 
* Till crimson sunset crowns the distant height, 

And all its fringes fado along the ledge. 

Then, tliongh the whisimriug leaves above it bend, 

And night-birds call, and moonbeams pound it play, ’ 
Tlie voltes of the smithy die away; 

When in the dusk the evening dews descend 
In silent slumber all its labours end-— 

Its music mute, its asbes cold and gray. 

3, O. P. IflOBOhSOH. 
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TRINIDAD ISLAND AND ITS TREASURE. 
The ktost story of buried trea.sure is not that 
which Mr Clark Russell recently told in these 
pages to the readers of ‘My Shipmate Louise,’ 
but one ju.st naiTated by Mr E. F. Knight, who 
in the year 1889 went out to search for a reputed 
hoard on the island of Trinidad. This is not 
the tropical West Indian paradise with which 
Mr Grant Allen made our readers acquainted a 
few years ago, but an islet of the same name and 
of very dilferent chai-acter in the South Atlantic. 
It is a rocky, desolate, surf-encompas.sed islet, in 
latitude 20° 30' south, and longitude 29° 22' west, 
about seven hundred miles from the Brazilian port 
of Bahiiu Mariners avoid it because of the coral 
reefs and deadly crags by which it is encircled, 
and rarely, until recent years, has human foot 
• trodden its shores. Its only inhabitants are very 
loathsome and destructive knd-crabs, numerous 
sea-fowl, and gigantic turtles. Once upon a time 
it was covered with a dense forest from beach 
to summit, but for well-nigh a century the forest 
has been filled only with gaunt and leafless trees. 
This dead forest is one of the most ghastly 
features of a peculiarly ghastly and forbidding 
island. When and how the trees were stricken 
by the death-blight, no man know's; but it was 
probably some volcanic eruption which at one 
stroke changed a land of fruit-groves and spicy 
arbours into a forest of desolation,' for Trinidad 
is the centre of a small volcanic patch in the 
South Atlantic, What vegetation now remains 
is confined to some tree-ferns and acacia-bushes 
on a plateau high up among the mountains, and 
to a growth of wild beans in some of the gullies. 

Another peculkrity of the island is that it 
s^ms wholly brittle, for landslips are continually 
occurring, crags falling, ravines filling and open- 
' ing, and the general configuration altering. As 
I described by Mr Knight, it seems like one of 
! the forlorn islands of the old sea-romances, on 
which the bloody deeds of ^pirates have left a 
curse, so that the treasure is guarded by evil 
spiritsi The great seas which roll up without 


any apparent cau.se, even after days of windless 
weather, the ever-tottering crags, and all the 
forces and terrors of nature, seem in combination 
to keep man from of! the secret lioard, while the 
knd-crubs are ugly and evil and diabolical-looking 
enough to rc])resent the spirits of the bloodiest 
pirates ever known. 

On this desolate spot, there was buried, in the 
year 1821, a great store of gold and silver plate 
and specie, which, during the I’eruvian war of 
independence, was being conveyed from tiie 
Cathedral of Lima to S]-win for security. The 
vessel conveying it was captured by pimtes, who 
then deposited it in a part of Trinidad known 
ns Soutli-west B.iy, marking the spot with three 
cairns. They left it there, intending to I’eturn, 
doubtless, when Lord Dundonald should cease 
from scouring the pirate-infested seas; but they 
fell into the hands o7 the Spaniards, and were all 
hanged at Cuba—all save one—a Russian Finn 
—who about the year 1860 confided the secret 
of his life and the treasure to a Newcastle captain 
then in command of an East Indkman engaged 
in the opium trade. This Newcastle mariner 
brought home the secret and the pirate’s plan 
of the island ; and some years afterwards, sent 
out his sou, in a Newcastle vessel trading with 
the Brazils, to look for the hoard. The vessel 
reached the island; but after beating about for 
a week, could not find a landing-place, and tlie 
captain resolved to give up the attempt The 
young man, however, was permitted to swim 
ashore ; and after spending a night alone on the 
isknd, where he was nearly devoured by the 
land-crabs, was hauled by a line through the sui'f 
! to the boat and taken on boarA again, He 
reported that he had identified the spot desejibed 
by the pirate ; that it corresponded exactly with 
the description he had received from his father j 
but that a great kndslip of red earth had evidently 
fallen on the treasure, and that not for thS whole 
treasure itself .would he spend another night in 
such a pkce. 

Here, then, was confirmatory evidence of one 
sort; while an inspection of the |rohive8 of Cuba 
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tbM & gang o! pirates who hod 
plffo^erpd Spanish vessels sailing from Lima had 
S heen hanged at Ifavana at the very date given 
hy the Enssian Finn to the Newcastle captain. 
TTien 1| was known that a large portion of the 
treasure which Lord SDnndonald reported ns exist- 
■ ing at Lima—valued by him at over six millions 
sterling—had never been traced. Some portion 
of it fell into tbe hands of the Peruvians, and 
other portions were recaptured by Dundouald 
S from the pirates who had jdundered the Spanish 
' vessels. But a large portion remains to this day 
nnaocounted for, and thus there was primd fiuk 
evidence in favour of the Triniilad story. 

It was 80 firmly believed in by some very- 
shrewd Tyneshlei’s, that in the year 1885 they 
despatclied an expedition in a barque called the 
Auna to make thorough search for it. The j 
mistake was in sending a square-rigged vessel of 
such large sixe that she could not be brought 
near enough to the slmre. With gre.at difficulty 
seven men were landed in a small boat with some 
tools, and no sooner were they landed than the 
ship was blown out of sight by a high gale, and 
could not make the island again for three weeks. 
By that time the pai-ty ashore were so demoral¬ 
ise by deficiency of food, exposure to rain, and 
the haunting presence of the land-crabs, that 
they eagerly re-embarked at the first opportunity. 
They had done very little digging, although they 
had identified tlie spot described by the pirate ; 
but they were so emaciated and ill, that the 
leader of the party deterraine<l not to risk the 
lives of any more of his men, and so abandoned | 
the search. i 

Besides these, three other expeditions had 
attempted to disinter the secret of Trinidad 
Island before Mr Knight had heard of it This 
was only after his return from a cruise in the 
Falcon, the story of which was given to the 
world some few years ago, during which he had 
happened to land on and explore Trinidad with¬ 
out teing then aware of the romantic interest 
attaching to it He had discovered a moderately 
safe landing»place, had followed passes througli the 
mountains, and knew where water was to be 
found. Thus, when he heard the treasure story, 
and remembered things about the island which 
seemed to lend colour to the piratical tale, he 
determined to organise a more thorough search 
than had yet been attempted. 

Thus it was that the ‘Cruise of the Alerts’ was 
projected. The Alerte was a stOut-built yacht 
—rigged as a yawl—which was purchased at 
^ntbamptOM, and specially fitted out for the 
work. She was only some fifty tons or so of yacht 
nteamrement, b'ft quite 1% enough for a party 
of tfefteen adventurers and all their provisions 
tOni tools ^or excavation. These tools were very 
I'Oomplete, and included hydraulic .Jacks, foi^s 
anvijs, boring appjmtus, materials for shaft- 
CTOwlwra, shovpl^ wheelbarrows, tents, wire- 
&e.—enoggh !<»'furnish a pretty extensive 


mining ‘claim’ in America. Ample stores of 
provisions were also taken, and every preparal^thi, 
was made for a prolonged stay, since the reported 
landslip implied probably the removal of many 
thousands of tons of debris before the hiding.^ 
place could be laid bare. 

The company was to consist of nine gentlemen- 
adventurers, including Mr Knight himself, to 
whom the others were to pay one hundred 
pounds apiece, and to yield implicit obedience, 
each receiving in return one-twentieth of the 
gross proceeds of the venture. Mr Knight’s 
contribution was the vessel, provisions, and tools ; 
and further, he engaged four paid-hands, who 
wore not to be entitled to aiiy share of the 
treasure, but were to be liberally paid what- ; 
ever happened. Before the Akrle reached Trini¬ 
dad, the number of geutlemen-advenlurers had 
been reduced to five, and the paid crew clianged 
and increased to five, so that the full number 
of those who actually engaged in the search 
was only ten. ITnfoitunately, among the gentle¬ 
men who, from one cause or other, dropped off 
from the expedition were the only two who 
had knowledge of photography, ornithology, &c., 
.so that the collections which were expected were 
not obtained. 

Sailing from Southampton at the end of 
August 1889, the Alerte made first for the Sal¬ 
vage Islands, which the party had been recom¬ 
mended to try in the first instance for a treasure 
reputed to have been buried there in 1804, the 
story of which is well knfiwu at the Admiralty. 
This story is, tliat a vessel from South America 
for Cadiz, laden with produce and two million 
dollars in money, wa«, when within a few days’ 
sail of her destination, warned by a neutral that 
war had been declared, and that English frigates 
were watching the whole Spanish coast. There- 
tipon the captain resolved to run back to the 
Spanish Main; but the crew mutinied, murdered 
the captain, buried the money on an uninhabited 
island, and finally wrecked the ship in trying to 
make the West Indies. A survivor told the story 
to the captain of an English man-of-war, and the 
Admiralty orderetl a preliminary search; but the 
results were so discouraging that it was not 
thought worth while to prosecute the matter 
fuitheJ'. 

As (he uninhabited island of thi.-. story was 
identified with one of the Salvage group, which 
lay, after a manner, in the route of the AMs, 
it was resolved to make some attempt to test' the 
truth of it. The Salvages consist of tlu-ee islands 
between Madeira and the Canaries, and are care¬ 
fully avoided by vessels on account of the dan- , 
gcrous shoals that surround them. These three 
islands are Great Salvage, Great I’iton, and Little 
Piton ; and,it was on Great Piton that the search 
was to be made. Here a camp was formed, and 
systematic digging continued for four days, with 
no result; and as the information was so vogue 
that the adventurers did not even know if they 
were on the right island, the search was then 
abandoned, and tbe coutse of Iffie Alerte shaped 
for Bahia, which was rea<:hed on the 2d o£ 
November. 
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Here fresh provisions were taken in, ISttera 
i^eiveil and despatched, sonie changes made in 
the cresw, and a Uttle delay caused by bad weather. 
Finally, sail was set on the 11th of November, 
and Treasure Island w'as sighted six dap later. 
Sighted,yes; but it is one thing to sight Trinidad 
and another thing to land on it, as previous 
adventurers had found. This, indeed, seems one of 
the most obstinately inaccessible of all the earth- 
children known as islands—a lonely ocean-cast¬ 
away, 08 jealous of its seclusion as the Grand 
Lama of Tibet. The mountains rise sheer from 
the surf, which ever boils and seethes, even when 
there is no wind. Their sides are cleft by awful 
ravines with perpendicular precipices ; pinnacles 
here, and huge cones there, show wliere masses 
kive been shattered by volcanic commotions, and 
great slopes of red and black debris betray the 
changing character of the surface. The peaks 
tower to three thousand feet or more above the sea, 
and are ever wrapt in vaporous wreaths, torn and 
twisted into curious shapes as the winds eddy 
among the siuumits. Indescribably savage and 
grand is the scenery of this weird island, where 
silence is unknown, and where the sorrow of the 
sea is never quiet. 1'he roaring of tlie surf 
on the beach and up the rocky ravines becomes 
at times almost dealening, and it is accentuated 
iiy the slirill cries of myriads of melaiicboly sea¬ 
birds. 

The first thing to do was to l.and at a sort of 
natural coral pier that Mr Knight knew of; but 
this is some miles from 'rreasure Bay, and only 
availed for a preliminary survey-party of two. 
Afterwards this w’us used as a place at which to 
water the yaclit, wdiicli anchored in the vicinity 
for the greater portion of the lime of the search 
—Treasure Bay itself being too exposed and 
dangerou.s for even a small vessel. Crossing tlio 
island by the mountain passes which lie hail dis¬ 
covered nine years before, Mr Knight aii<l a coni- 
])anion, after a dangerous and toilsome journey, 
reached the site ol the siippose<l hoard. Tiny 
found relics of the Anrea expedition, and they 
also found, what was better, that a good watei- 
supply was available with moderate labour. 

‘ The nature of the scenery around ns,’ writes 
Mr Knight, ‘ was now grand in the extreme, and 
liad a w'eiid character or its own that 1 have never 
perceived on other uiouutain.s. The jagged and 
torn peaks, the profound chasm.s, the huge hunl- 
tlips of black ro’ks, the slopes of red volcanic 
ash destitute of vegetation, in themselves produce 
a sense of extreme desolation ; but this is lieigbt- 
ened by tlie presence of ghastly dead vegetation, 
and by the numberless uncanny birds and land- 
crabs wbicli cover all the rocks. This lonely 
islet is perhaps the principal breeding-place for 
sea-birds in the South Atlantic. Here multitudes 
of man-of-war birds, gannets, boobies, cormorants, 
and petals have their undisturbed haunts. Not 
knowing how dangerous he is, they treat their 
superior animal, man, with a shocking want of 
due respect. The large birds more esjwcially 
attack one furiously if one approaches their nests 
in the breeding season ; and in places where one 
has to clamber with hands as well os feet, and is 
therefore helpless, they ore positively dangerous. 
As for the land-crabs, which are unlike any I 
iiave seen elsew'here, they swarm all over the 
ishmd in incredible numbers. I have seen them 
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two or three deep in- sliady places under the 
rocks; they crawl over everything, polluting 
every stream, devouring anything—a loathsome 
set of brutes, which were of use, however, ia 
our camp as scavengers. They have hard shells 
of a bright saffron colour, and their faces have 
a most cynical and diabolic expression. one 
approaches them they stand on their hindlegs 
and wave their pincers threateningly, while they 
roll their hideous goggle eyes at one in a tbi’eau- 
ful manner. If a man is sleeping or sitting down 
quietly, these creatiu’es will come up to liavo a 
bite at hini, and would devour him if he was 
unable fur some reason to shake •them off. But 
we murdered so many in the vicinity of our 
camp during our stay on the island that they 
certainly became less bold, and it seemed almost 
as if the word had been jiassed tdl over Trinidad 
that we were dangerous animals, to be shuuaed 
by every prmleiit crab.’ 

Wlien Treasure Bay was reached, the pirate’s 
landmarks were readily iilentified, and arrange¬ 
ments were made foi- landing the stores and tools, 
'riiis had to be done througb the surf by means 
of a whale-boat, for carriage over the difficult 
anil dangerous mountain-passes v»as out of the 
question. Landing tlirougn the surf was laborious 
and dangerous enough, but it was effected in a 
series of exciting journeys, and then a cainp was 
formed and operations were commenced. 

It was seen at once that these would have to 
be extensive ami prolonged, for the exact locality 
of the cainis under the fallen dt'bris could not 
be deteiiuined, and therefore almo.st the whole 
of it would liave to he removed. I'his was done 
by systematic trenching; while the huge rocks 
were lifted out of the way by means of the 
hydraulic jack wliicli had been brought. For ! 
'three months the wliolc party laboured in turn 
us navvies, ceasing only during the heat of mid¬ 
day and on Sundays; and they left alnkost liter¬ 
ally not a stone unturned in the ravine where 
ought to have exi.bted the cavern where the 
liirates’ hoard was deposited. But they dis¬ 
covered neither the cavern nor the hoard. 

All hands were not on shore at a time, for 
at least thice were needed to take charge of the 
yacht, whose anchorage was by no means secure. 
Indeed, so frequent and erratic are the winds 
which eddy iroui the summits of Triuidail, even 
when it is ealni out at sea, that after a wdiile it 
wiis determined that it was safer to heave anchor 
and to cruise olf and on' the island—drifting 
away at night, and beating back during the day. 
IVhen the weather permitted, a boat wouhl bo 
despatched from Treasiue Bay to the vessel, or 
vice versd., to excliunge news and compare notes ; 
but sometimes for many days together this inter¬ 
course was iuipo.ssible. Then the supply of oat¬ 
meal gave out, and Mr Knight with a couple of 
hands ran the Alerk all the way to Bahia td get 
fresh stores. He was so detained by bad weather 
that when he returned to the island he found the 
ehore-pai’ty on the verge of starvation,, and just 
preparing to launch themselves in tlm whale-boat 
on the open sea in the hope of being picke4 np. 

On off-days, the island was explore by the 
members of tiie expedition, who discovered the 
remains of what had evidently been a Porttigtoeso 
settlement—several huts and stone wMl& over* , 
grown with creepers. From ^jjipearano^ thi» 
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daration; 

, . .^“W D8 mtereBtiiig if some one could 

«y.olTe its xi^tory from Portuguese records. It 
may be, indeed, that the non-discovery of tlie 
treasure and the existence of this settlement have 
some eonnection. Who knows to whom the 
Russian Finn communicated his secret before he 
met the Newcastle cajjtain? This is assuming 
that the pirate’s story was tiue, and really there 
seems, no good reason to doubt it, In spite 
of his non'-suocess, Mr Knight, with all his 
knowledgS of the island, has very little doubt 
that the treasure of the Cathedral of Lima was 
once really deposited on Trinidad. Whether it has 
been already removed, or whether it lies buried 
under some other landslip, cannot be said, and 
will probably never be known. 

Certainly, the Alerh party made a gallant 
and persevering effort to recover the treasure, 
without stopping to consider what moral or legal 
claim they had to it should they discover it 
When it was resolved to abandon the search, ! 
the weather was becoming so bad that every ! 
hour’s delay meant danger, Happily, every¬ 
thing was got on board safely, and .the yacht 
started for the other Trinidad, in the West 
Indies, where the party was bi’oken up, and each 
man went to his own home, rich in experience 
of a novel sort, if not in the treasure.9 of Lima. 
‘They did not catch that whale, bravo boys but 
they did something to think about and talk about 
for the rest of their lives. 

It cannot be recommended that any should 
follow their example. Six expeditions nithin 
twelve years have found the Spanish ti-easure 
on Trinidad to be pretty much like the Spanish 
lleet in the ballad. 

DUMARESQ’S DAUGHTER. 

Bv OuASi' Allisn, Aiithob ot ‘ In Acl Shades,’ 

‘This Mortal Coil,' kti;. 

CHAPTBU XU.—THK BUBBLE BURSTS. 

‘It’s terrible,’ said Liunell to Dumares(j[, break- 
iug the sluirt pause, ‘that after all you have 
wrought uud done for the world you should still 
be able to say tluit to day—you, tlie greatest 
thinker in our modern Europe.’ 

‘Not for me,’ the old stoic answered with a 
resigned nod: ‘not terrible for me: I’m used 
to it; it suits mo: but for Psyche, 1 grant 
you, yes: for Psyche ; for Psyche.’ 

‘Miss Duuiarosq deserves all the world can 
give her/ Linnell replied boldly. 

The old man’s eye fired up once more with 
A brilliant flash, and then grew slowly dim 
agskixt. If only he could see his way to make 
pjyche hippy,] He wasn’t sordidly anxious to 
^4 her for gold; oh, no, oh no; lie would sell 
to no man : but he wanted to see his Psyclie 
He clutched, LinneWs hand once more 
■ATOisppke eameHtly, fervently. ‘Listen here,’ ho 
IwM In more ■vivid tones; ‘you’re a iriend—a 
I can tell you. I can trust you. I 
I’yeithtwn away my own life: I could 
;*:i^^re'y.tljit easily, H tlilt were all; hut that’s 

#31' 'IVe thjowtj' away h'ers too; I’ve failed, 


in toy ditty to 4er. You can’t think how that 
wrong weighs upon my spirit now. I ought to 
have toiled and moiled and slaved and sweated, 
not to write the Encyclopaedic Philosophy for the 
good of the race-—how little that matters!—but 
to carve out for my child a place in the world 
well worthy of her. One or the other course 
I might rightly have pursued; but not both 
together. If I meant to devote my life to philo¬ 
sophy, I should never have been a father. Be¬ 
coming a fathei’, I ought to have devoted my life 
to W alone. I gave a hostage to fortune, and I 
failed to redeem it. I became res 2 )onsible for a 
life, and 1 failed to guarantee it a jiroper future. 
And now in my belijless old age, I see my error. 

I see it too late; I see it too late; I see it, and 
I jiayrfor it.’ 

‘You are wi'ong,’ Linnell answered firmly. ‘So 
meat a life as yours demands a gi-eat account to 
be given at last of it. The vast organising genius, 
the wonderful brain that conceived and wrought 
out the EneycloiiaMiic Philosophy, was not only 
your own to do as you would with; it was a 
gift held in trust by you for the woi'ld and for 
tlie ages. You played* your part well. It is for 
us, the remainder, who profit by’ y'cmr just and 
due, yet none the less sidendid and self-sacrificing 
use 01 your own gi'eat jiowers, to see tliat neither 
you nor she is a loser by’ your grand and un- 
selfibh action.’ 

‘You think .so?’ the old man asked, looking 
uj) at him with a passing exju'ession of doubt. 

Linnell hesitated, like one caught in a trap. 
Was the philosojihei' trying to probe his secret? 
‘I think 80 ,’ he answered aloud after a short 
strijggle. 

‘Then that brings me back at once to u’hat 
1 wanted to say to you in confidence to-day,’ 
Duinaresq continued, obineing at liim witli a 
strangely remorseful face. ‘Mr Linnell, I’m 

f oiiig to ti'ust you. You understand exactly how 
feel towards Psyche. 1 know how sweet and 
rare a flower it is that blooms around the wreck 
of my' ruined life. I know it, and 1 cherish her 
as she ought to be cberished—jealously, scrujui- 
lously’, reverently, tenderly. I want iny child 
to fill her jiroper jilace in life : I want to see her 
hapjiy before t die. Unless she goes away to fill 
it and to be. hapjiy—well, I hope she may cling 
to the ruin still wliile there’s any’thing left of it 
to hold together.’ 

‘Yes,’ Tnnuell an.wvered, half chilled by his 
woi-ds. lie sympathised, in a way, with tliat 
strange old man; hut Diunai'csq had struck by 
accident the feeblest of aU the resonant chords ; 
in his complex nature for a father to work upon. 
No apt response could tliere be expected. 


tenderei each moment as he spoke, and liis lips 
quivering. ‘Pardon me if I’ve noticed your 
feelings towards my daughter. I know you’ve 
been seeing a great deal of Psyche lately.' , I 
know Psyche’s been thinking a great deal of 
you.—It surprises you that I should have noticed 
it!—Ah, widl, that shows you don’t know bow 
closely I watch over Psyefie. You fancy I’m 
blind to these things, because I’m old, and a 
dreamer, and a philosojiher. and a stoic. No 
doubt, where human trivialities are concemed 
I'm often blind; I see nothing. You can’t kflcp 
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your whole soul fixed at-oiiee^upon th? main 
order of the cosmos, and the minutest details of 
Mrs Grundy’s dinner-parties. But wha^ even 
the veriest trivialities touch my P^che, my eyes 
are at once as sharp as a lynx’s.* 'Then the blind 
liat wakes up and sees; the mole opens his 
narrow eyelkls, shakes the dust of grimy burrow- 
iiigs from his coat, creeps out from his hole, and 
peers about him with the sharp vision of a very 
Argus. That’s how it is when Psyche’s in ques¬ 
tion.’ He took Linnell’s hand in his own for a 
moment once mora ‘Bear with me,’ he went 
on, pleadingly—‘bear with a father who asks 
you only because ho loves his daughter. I don’t 
want to see her affections too deeply engaged 
without knowing wliat are the prospects of her 
future happiness. You love Psyche; oh yes, 1 
know it. You can’t conceal that from hie. 1 
have eyes. I see it; but before Psyche commits 
herself to loving you, I must earnestly ask you— 
as a father, 1 feel compelled to ask you—are you 
in a position to marry ?--have you the means and 
the power to make Psyclie. hajipy V 

It was not an unnatural question for a father 
to put, as fathers go : even a man less hardly 
tried by fortune and less ilevoted to his daughter 
than mviland Dumare.sq might easily have asked 
it : but nothing could have been worse adapk-d 
for meeting a man of Linnell’.s nature. Tlie 
painter’s quick suspicion w.as aroused at once. 
Duiuaresfi’s ardour chilled liim. 


‘ T never said,’ he answered, disengaging his 
hand with dilficulty from the old manh grasp, 
‘tliat I made any pretensions to be regarcled as 


any prete 

one of Miss Dumaresii’s suitors. That lionour is 
one I never ventured to claim. Tt would be tlie 
more, usual course to ask me such a question as 
you now ask me when I came before you of my 
own accord to beg your consent, after I had 
alreiuly made sure, of your daughter’s wishes. A.s 
it is, you discount the future somewhat too 
brusipicly—you have no reason to supjiose my 
feelings towards Miss Dumai'csq are anything 
warmer than those of the merest polite admira¬ 
tion.' 

‘The more usual course !’ Haviland Duraaresij 
answered, looking across at him with a pro¬ 
foundly surprised air. ‘ The more u.sual course ! 
and Psyche’s h.ap])iness at stake 1 Ah, Linnell, 
Linnell, you don’t know how I watch over her! 
Where Psyche’s concerned, do you think it 
matters to me one farthing what’s usual? 1 
know how yon feel. You’re young, and you love 
her. For you, and for her, that would be quite 
enough, of course^ At your ages, that’s all young 
blood should think about. In the fitness of 
tliinm, I acknowledge your attitude. But me! 
I tell you, it’s my duty to guard her with all 
my soul from her own too hasty or too foolish 
feelings. I know what it all means—poverty; 
long waiting, a cheek gi-own pale with hope 
deferred; an imiirudent marriage at last; my 
darling worn out with infinite potty cares and 
sordid shifts of a young family, Vought up too 
scantily. I’ve seen it and known it Would it 
be right of me to let Psyche expose herself to all 
that ? If I see you ’re beginning to think of my 
Psyche, mu-stn’t I make sure for myself before¬ 
hand who and what you are, and what you can 
do to make her happy? Don’t suppose I’m so 
blind 08 not to know you think of her. No man 


reads emotional expression worse than I do, I 
know—my mind moves on a different plane 
from that—but I must bo a poor reader and 
speller indeed if I couldn’t spell out what’s, 
written in letters as big as my fist across your 
very forehead—what pervades every act and look 
and word of yours whenever I see you one 
moment near her. So I venture to ask you now 
in .plain words beforeh.iud if my Psyche loves 
you as you love her, arc you in a position to make 
her happy ?’ , 

‘ Mr Dumaresq,’ Linnell cried, taken aback, 
‘ I beg of you, I pray you, whatever you do, not 
to breathe or whisper one word of thi.s to—to 
Psyche. I can’t bear to think that Haviland 
Duin.aresq should be capable of speaking to mo 
in sncli a strain; for many reasons winch you 
will readily guess, it would surjirise and distress 
your daughter even more ]irofoundly. Don’t let 
her know— pure and beautiful, and shrinking as 
she is—don’t let her know you have so thrust 
her name in such a eonneetion upon a perfect 
Btmnger. For her sake, for the sake of her 
maidenly dignity, whieh / .U least respect if tjou 
do not, forbear to speak to me ary more about 
her. I will not admit 1 have any other feeling 
on earth towards M iss Dumaresq ; but 1 have 
at least too much reverence and regard for her 
position to hivathe her name to any man living 
before 1 have asked her own permission to discuss 
her.’ 

Haviland Dumaresq paused irresolute for a 
moment; then he answered once more in a very 
soft voice. ‘You say well,’ he murmured; ‘but 
—you admit the impiiachment.—What you allow 
is more than wliat you deny. I won’t put my 
(me.stion, l.he.reforc, on tlie ground to which you 
olijeet: hnt I will ask yam plainly, as a matter of 
general ab.stract information, which I’m anxious 
to obtain, have you any means of your own of a 
private, sort, or do you live—well—entirely by 
the practice of your profession V 

‘And I will answer you,’ Linnell replied, 
drawing himself up with a determined air,‘that 
the question of my income is one which lies 
entirely between myself and the Commissioners 
of Inland llevenue.’ 

'Your answer is evasive,’ DumarcM said, draw¬ 
ing back and eyeing him hard with that keen 
clear glance of lii.«. ‘ If anything except Psyche’s 
happineas were at stake, 1 ought to take tlie hint 
and forbear to press you. But there, I can’t help 
my.self; for tlie very way in which you say it 
makes me see ymu’re trying to hide from me, 
for some inexplicable reason, the fact that you 
have money.’ He drew his hand across his fore¬ 
head with a vague dim air. Again the strange 
dreaminess seemed to come like a cloud across 
him. His eye grew glazed. ‘For myself,’ he 
went on slowly, ‘ I care nothing for money. You 
know I care nothing. For myself I despise it. 
Have I not worked like a galley-slave all my life 
long, on bread and water sometimes, in the 
service of truth, caring for nothing-^-money, 
honour, fame—if only I conld fulfil my appoint 
life-task? When did any man bribe me with 
gold or with position ? Wlien did any man turn 
mo from my own high pnipose ? But for Psyche, 
oh, for Psyche, I’m very jealous. I ca»?t bear tq 
think that Psyche should lead & life of dntdgeryi 
I toil hard for her now; but 1 Can’t toil inmm 
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it mean—to maifry where the means of happiness 
are best forthcoming.* He said it musingly. 

Linne.ll bowed his head once more in solemn 
acquiescence. ‘I may see Miss Duinaresq to¬ 
morrow ?' he asked after a pause. 

‘ You may come in and finish your picture of 
course. That’s mere common justice. Take as 
many days as you find needful to finish it. I 
wouldn’t waste so much valuable work for worlds 
by curtailing in any way your opportimitics for 
completing it.’ 

‘ And I may see her alone ? the painter asked 
again, trembling. 

Uumaresq hesitated. ‘Yes, you may see her 
alone,’ he answered, after a moment’s considera¬ 
tion ; ‘ but you know my views, and as a man 
of honour, you will not try to take advantfige.. 
I’m sure, of the permission—I may cv^>n say, 
tiiri concession, I make to you. You will not 
incite a girl of seventeen to differ from her own 
father on an important matter affecting her 
future. I allow you to see her only because it's 
pos.sible you may have already said things to her 
you would now wish to witlidraw or to cxijlaiu 
away. 1 rely upon your sense of honour for the 
rest.’ He faltered for a moment with a sudden 
servile air. ‘ 1 ’m an old man,’ he rejMiated once, 
more, .alnuwt humbly; ‘1 only uant to make 
Psvche happy.’ 

The last two sentences w'ere plaintively said. 
They touched Linnell sonietunv, in spite of him¬ 
self. ‘Very well,’ he reidied; ‘you may i-ely 
upon mo then.’ He hxjkial at him li.xedly. ‘ I 
have come to the age of disillnsionnients,’ lie 
went on; ‘but no disillusion I’vet ever had in 
all my life was half .so bitter as this of to-day’s 
has been. I have seen ivith my own eyes a king 
of men dethroned from his high seat —a prince 
of tliinkers lowered from his pinnacle to the level 
of the commonest and vulgarcst humanity. But 
for the sake of wiiat you have said, I will sjiare. 
you more. Miss Uumaresq shall never marry a 
penniless painter.’ 

‘Oil, remember, it’s for her sake,’ the old man 
cried appealingly, wringing his haruks, and now 
unstrung by the sudden collap,se of the opium- 
ecstasy. ‘ It’s for )ier sake, remember ! Don’t be 
too liard upon me, I be.seech yon, Linue.il. She’s 
very young ; I must guanl lier youth, her ignor¬ 
ance, her innocence. J would be doing wrong 
a.s a fathei if i didn’t pivserve her from the. fatal 
con-sequenoes of ’ler own iiujietuoiisiiess, as we 
take awiy knives from very young children. 
It’s luy duty to guide her by niy elder experi¬ 
ence. Many a rvoman wli<> married herself for 
love at twenty—and led a life of hopeless drudgery 
—regrets it enough when site’s reached fifty to 
make her daughters marry better than she did. 
The world knows best: the world knows best; 
it’s wiser by far tlian any one of its comiionent 
members.’ 

‘Oootl-bye,’ Linnell answered, rising up with 
an effort from the dreary bank. ‘I’ll call in to 
finish the picture at ten to-morrow.’ 

‘ At ten to-morrow ! ’ Haviland Dumaresq re¬ 
peated in a dreamy voice. ‘ At ten to-morrow! 
—Good-bye for the jiresent, then. It’s for 
Psyche’s sake. At ten to-morrow.’ 

And sinking down on the Iwink, when Linnell 
was gone, he bviried his face in his hands like 
a child and sobbed bitterly. ‘I hope I’ve 
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done right,■* he cried to himself in his profound 
despair. ‘I hope I’ve done right. Perhaps iW 
wrong. But 1 never could sell my Psyche to 
a life of drudgery!’ 


BLUE WATER AND GREEN WATER 

If we wished to publish all that has been 
written during the last half-century on the sub¬ 
ject of water in the household, water in the manu¬ 
factory, the industrial arts, and in agriculture, 
the effects of water as steam, as ice, as rain, and 
us water properly so called, mineral or medicinal 
waters (natural and artificial), water as a vehicle 
of zymotic or infectious disen.^es, and water in 
the treatment of fevers and inthiuunutions—we 
should require to fill some ten or twelve large 
volumes. 

With all this, there are some important facts 
which have been to a great extent overlooked, 
and are little known, though they apjieor to be 
replete with intcre.st and practical consequences. 
Some of oui' reudens may have had an oppor¬ 
tunity of comparing tlie tine emerald green colour 
of the sea in the Strait of Dover, for instance, 
with the beautiful blue tint presented by the 
waters of the Mediterranean. Others may be 
cogni.sant. of the unsatisfactory disagreement 
atiiong many eiiiinoiit Professors as to the proper 
mode ill which water should be analysed, in 
order to determine whether it is good enough 
for domestic, ])urposes. Bnt very few people are 
aware of the broad generalisation brought to 
light some years ago by a learned Frenchman, 

M. Gerardih, who boldly asserts that there are 
only two kinds of water in the whole world— 
bliie water, which is good ; and green water, 
.which is bad. 

Without at all endorsing this theory, we may 
safely grant that there exists something useful in 
his arguments; therefore, we will exhibit in a 
few words what he has to say upon the subject. 
After devoting a considerable number of years 
to the examination of water from every variety 
of source, the author just named has come to the 
conclusion that all common kimls of water—that 
is, all water which is ordinarily met with in 

N. nture, such as river-water, well-water, rain¬ 
water, and spring-water—may be classed into 
two perfectly distinct types, and into two tyjies 
only, which are well represented at Paris by the 
water of the river Vaniie, which is Hue, and that 
of the river Seine, which is yreen. 

Let us examine, in the first place, the qualities 
that are attributed to the blue-coloured water. It 
is at once distinguislied by its colour. Blue water 
shines with a peculiar brilliancy; it allows the 
light of the sky to pass into it without reflecting 
it from its suriace. It flows over a hard bottom, 
which can always be used for fording without 
danger. When evaporated at a low temperature, 
it leaves a residue in which the microscope 
detects very little, if any organised matter, only 
a few rare and shining matoms. It can be pre¬ 
served for a long time without uncleigoing any 
particular change, decomposition, or lernienta- 
tion; and tlm blue water of the river Dhuis was 
found by direct experiment to have I'etained its 
normal quantity of air tifter being kept feir 
no less than eighteen montlis in ofaimury gloss 









%am it holdfi ifl mpensioa are 
lidt" deposited or precipitated to the 

bottom of the vessels; on the contrary, they 
remain enspendcd in the liquid for an indefinite 
length of time, for they are endowed with ihat 
peculiar molecular motion known as ‘ Brownian 
vibrations,* often allnded to in the writings of 
Inicroscopists—a motion, the cause of which no 
one appears able to account for. 

In these blue waters, albuminous matters, such 
as white,of egg, for instance, froth by shaking, 
and produce abundant scum ; whieli is admitted 
to be due to the fact that such froth depends 
upon vesicles of water, filled with air, and 
gnjuped around the solid microscopic nuclei that 
are present in the water. On account of its 
purity, blue water is the best of waters for 
domestic use. On the other hand, it is not so 
well adapted, we are told, for industrial purposes, 
as it does not' allow mutters in suspension to be. 
Very readily deposite<l; but tiiat appears to us 
rather problematicul. 

The second type of wak'r is chnractei-iscd by 
its green colour; it Is quite as distinctly green 
as the former kind is blue. Green water is dull, 
and devoid of brilliancy ; it is not transparent to 
the light of the sky, which is reflected from its 
surface as from a mirror. The bed over wliicli 
it flows is muddy, and not safe for fording. 
Evaporated, like the former kind, at a low tem¬ 
perature by means of tlie air-pump, it leaves an 
abundant residue, consisting largely of micro¬ 
scopic plants, such as are known as ‘ unicellular 
algaj.’ When kept for a certain time, it under¬ 
goes a kind of decomposition or fermentation, 
and then acquires a more or less offensive 
odour. 

When shipped on board a vessel, the green 
water of the river Somme was found to lose about 
sixty-five per cent of its dissolved oxygen (aij) 
in about a week. Green water deposits rapidly 
all substances that it holds in suspension as long 
as it is in motion. As soon as the water is quiet, 
these substances are precipitateil to the bottom of 
the flask, because, it is asserted, these ho<lies are 
not possessed of the ‘ Brownian movements.’ 

This ‘Brownian’ vibration—named after the 
great botanist, Robert Brown—is that peculiar 
molecular movement, or vibration to and fro, 
which affects the minutest particles of mineral 
matter, or organic matter of a resinous and in¬ 
soluble nature, suspended in the li(juid. It was 
first observed by the botanist just named, and 
since his time, has been seen by many hundreds 
of observers accustomed to the use of the micro¬ 
scope. By stating that the extremely minute 
particles suspended in green water are not 
endo#ed with this peenRar vibratory motion, our 
tmthor means, oi course, tlmt they are too large ; 
.ACRCQ,' also, tliey are readily deposited when the 
yyater is left at rtist. When shaken up with 
albuminous matU*-rs, green water gives neither 
&th not scum; a most singular and character- 
phenomenon. It is by no means a good 
•ilfir for driuking, and should be employed 


for drinking, and should be employed 
^tmlnsively for industrial aud manufacturing piir- 
for which itiahflinued to b^ better suited 
/Mto'bltte water. ■' ■ 

bht authbr* whose communication to' the 
Amdemy made some sensation, and attracted 


a good deal of attention, goes much further than 
this. He asserts, aS the results of his observa¬ 
tions pursued for many years, that neither the 
same microscopic plants (algse) nor the same 
moUusca ore found in green water and in blue 
water; and he is of opinion tliat certain geo¬ 
logical strata, such as the Tertiary limestones, 
have been deposited from green water; whilst 
other varieties of limestones and sands have 
been deposited in ancient times from blue water. 
This is inferred from the examination of the 
microscopic elements contained in these strata. 
Another curious fact follows, wliich it would 
be perhaps difficult to contradict. M. Gerardin 
says that there is no practical method by which 
green water (bad) can be transformed into blue 
water (good); whereas there are a thousand 
nicthgds of converting blue water into green 
water. Organic matter in a state of decomposi¬ 
tion, or sewage, is a fruitful means of accomplish¬ 
ing this undesirable transformation. Thus, lie 
finds that the water of the river Seine is blue at 
Coibeil before it enters Paris, but becomes green 
at I’ariw; and it remains green ns far as Caudebec, 
that is, until it begins to receive the purifying 
inlluence of the sea. 

This consideration leads to the important con¬ 
clusion that the practice of running sewage and 
other organic refu.^e into rivers is day by day 
diminishing the quaiitily of blue water in most* 
of our European countries. Day by day, also, 
the good blue water stored in dirty cisterns 
becomes green and uuwholesoiiie. 

The best way to examine the colour of a 
sample of water is to place the liquid in a long 
tube closed at each end by a plate of glass. 
Whilst one extremity of the tube is directed 
to the source of light, the colour is noted at the 
other. By using the same tube for a series of 
water-samples, it will be possible thus to get 
properly comparable results. 

We should like to attiriu that the water 
problem has been solved by these iageiiious 
considerations j but it is evident that before 
thorough reliance can be placed upon the con¬ 
clusions drawn so boldly, the experiments and 
observations upon which they are based will 
have to be repeated by otbeis. 

Some years ago, Mr Shirley Ilihberd, whose 
recent death is deeply dcplorecl by all who knew 
him, showed ns how this pure blue water can be 
obtaiuetl abundantly—namely, by utilising the 
raiufall. And it can thus be obtained almost for 
nothing, and certainly without paying any water- 
rate. The rainfall of London averages about 
twenty-five inches ; and one inch of rain falling 
upon an acre of ground is equal to 22,622 gallons. 
Mr Ilihberd supposes that there are twenty-five 
houses on that acre of land; then, the total annual 
rainfall is exactly that amount for each of them. 
But if only one-tenth of the total rainfall is' 
caught, that alone amounts to 2262 gallons for 
eachj house per annum. There need be no 
diffiinlty in keeping the first part of a shower 
—which washes the dirt out of the atmosphere 
and ftom the house-tops— separate fi-om the 
suh-sequent portion of it^ Which falls pure from , 
the sky. Vessels of proper eijpacity receiving 
the first water, which beeon^ foul, may be 
made to act automatically, so as to divert the. 
remaining supply to other reservoirs for, the 
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atoroge of pure water, which, after aabsidenoe 
and filtration, may be rendered aa wholesome 
os that of Loch Katrine, for instance. 

To pronounce upon a specimen of water as 
to whether it is or is not fit for drinking is 
not to be done with absolute certainty on the 
strength of analytical data only. The analyst 
can prevent us loading our stomachs or our 
kitchen boilers with water which contains 
sulphuric acid, lead, or arsenic, &o.; but when 
it comes to detecting the elements of infection, 
the chemical conclusions are apt, as Professor 
Iluxley says, to present a good deal of ‘biological 
turbidity.’ It has been contended that the water 
of a stream which is impregnated with scw.age 
at one point becomes pure again after a com¬ 
paratively short flow* from the source of con¬ 
tamination. But this is a chemical as|ei'tion 
whicli the physiologist will not admit. A subtle 
source of typhoid fever, scarlatina, and other 
ailments is to be tr,acod to the adulteration of 
milk with impure water, and even, it is said, 
to the rinsing of milk-cans with water to whicli 
sewage has access. 

Some time ago, eight cases of typhoid fever 
broke out in five houses at Bristol. It was 
ascertained that each of these houses was 
supplied with milk by a dealer who drew his 
supply from two farms. One of these farms 
was beyond suspicion; it was from tlio other 
that the houses in question derived their milk 
supply. This other farm drew its water from 
a striSim which ran through it, and which had 
the appearance of beautifully pure water. The 
medical officer of health for that district was 
balked ; but he decided, with praiseworthy acti¬ 
vity, to trace this stream to its source. After 
following the course for about two miles, he 
came upon an accumulation of filth emptying 
itself into the brook : a mass of sew.age oozed 
from an overflowing cesspool, ami in the Imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood were several putrid carouses 
of calves and pigs. Here was the source of the 
virulent typhoid poison, which the chemists who 
might have examined the water of the brook 
at the farm could not possibly have discovereil; 
nor had the How of two miles removed it by 
oxidation or otherwise. 

TIIK GOLDEN LAMP: 

A T.Vt B OF FlSrlEK’S FOLLY. 

Uy TnoiiAS St K. JIake. 

IN THREE chapters. 

CHAP. I,—MR GIRDLE.STONE’s HEIR. 

In the neighbourhood of Bishopsgnte Without, 
and only separated from that noisy street by 
a narrow lane of lofty warehouses, stands an 
old square. This square, which is mostly com¬ 
posed of fine mansions, was once the very centre 
of fashion. Here was to be found the ancestral 
home of more than one aristocratic fiunily: 
it was here that the Countess of DevoiOTire— 
some two hundred years ago—lived and died, 
it was here, os we are told by Stow, ftie beat 
of old chroniclers, that ‘Jasper Fisher, free of 
Goldsmiths, late one of the six clerks of the' 
Channeerie, and a justice of the peace,’ built 
for himself a magnificent residence. He laid 
out his grounds in regal style with pleasure- 
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gardens and bowling alleys, for hia guest?'|o 
wander in and listen to the songs of bird»i 
even ‘ the Queen's Maieety Elizabeth did lodge 
there.’ No wonder, tlien, that crowds of toe 
nobility and gentry came to visit Jasper Fisher. 
His hospitality and extravagance might almost 
be compared to that of an eastern potentate: a 
calif could scarce!^ ha've been more ostentatious. 
But ‘Fisher’—so the story goes on—‘being a 
man of no great calling, possessions, or wealth, 
and being inilebted to many,’ was unable for any 
length of time to keep up so large and jumptuous 
aa establishment, lie retired once more into 
private life: the place gradually fell into wreck 
and ruin; and so it came to be called ‘ Fisher’s 
Folly.’ 

One autumn evening, some years ago, a young 
man entered the precincts of Fi8hei'’s Folly and 
looked keenly about him. At that time the 
place was the home of merchants, who had their 
counting-houses on the ground-floor. The man 
had the appearance of one who had recently 
landed from a long voyage : he wore a rough 
overcoat and w.aterproof hat; and his fresh 
complexion and bright eyes spoke eloquently of 
stiff breezes on a briny sea. His face expressed 
as he glanced about something more than mere 
idle curiosity. ‘ I thought I should have remem¬ 
bered the old house,’ lie muttered to himself; 
‘ but I was only a lail; and one house was the 
same as another in those daj's. I didn’t know 
then what I know now;’ and he walked round 
the square, peering up at the iloors and windows 
and down into the great ureas, dismal and 
deserted, and faced by rusty iron rails. Pres¬ 
ently he stopped opposite a corner house. It 
was the largest in the square; it had two 
windows on each side of its massive door, 
.and five windows on the stories above. In the 
roof was a low smoking chimney; and in the 
deepening gloom this chimney, with a round 
garret window on each side, had the appearance 
of a shapeless monster, as it seemed to the 
young man, staring down over the parapet when 
he looked up. 

As he was on the point of turning away, 
though tlie front door of this mansion stood 
invitingly open, a gleam of light in the windows 
overhead attracted his attention. He stepped 
back, and stood in the roadway with an eager 
expression on his uplifted face. The light moved 
swiftly about, gliiiimcied dimly in the five 
windows, and presently became concentrated in 
the one above the front door. In the bow of 
this middle window, iii8i<le the room, stood a 
large lamp—unlighted. This lamp, raised upon 
a pedestal, tvas peculiar. It had the a])pear- 
ance of a lantern suspended under a gilded 
dome, the dome being supported by foliatod 
pillars. The whole ornament, as far as could 
be seen at that distance, was a remarkable piece 
of workmanship. And while the young man 
stood there looking up, m if the lamp were of 
exceptional interest to him, the figure of a girl 


it fell upon.her face. It was a vision of beauty 
—an exquisite apparition of loveliness, upon 
which the lamp threw a pale siibdiied light: 
and then an arm was stretched out, the curtftiB 
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, now went at) tiie eteps, and 

{mtaid niniedf in a largo half, with a hroad 
oak^ staircaae beyond. Upcm a door on one 
#id« of thk hall w'as written in white letters 
.upon a dark panel, ‘Girdlesijpne, Carter, & Co.’ 
4>fte».a moment’s hesitation and a glance tip 
the ataircase, a.\ though another glimpse of the 
bachantina face were possible, he opened this 
door and found iniuself in a dingy old counting- 
house, where the elerks, five or six in number, 
were seated on liigh stools, as if to get light, 
when any came that way, from the barred and 
dusty windows behind them. They all looked 
up when the visitor came in, like so many 
automatons, and then looked down again. 

‘ Is Mr Carter within ?’ 

A clerk came forward. ‘ What name V 

‘John Westoott.’ 

The clerk opened a door on which w'as in¬ 
scribed ‘Mr Oirdlestone’ in fa<led letters. The 
room into adiich he stepped was in darkness; 
but the clerk lighted two anthpie candlesticks 
on the high mantel-shelf. He then placed a 
chair for John Westoott and disappeared. 

Westcott’s expression of curiosity increased, j 
The room had a mysterious and neglected appear- ! 
ance: there were many signs of its not having | 
been occupied of late. The de.sk was covered 
with dust, and dusty cobwebs hung in the corners 
of the walls and across the clunks in the closed 
shutters, as though even the spiders had for¬ 
saken the place. A few sheets of paper lying 
upon the desk were as yellow as old parch¬ 
ment ; and the ink in a pewter inkstand had 
evidently dried up long ago, with the tip of a 
miill pen sticking there, as if the hand that had 
dippe<l it had ended tlie records of a life and 
had vanished. 

John Westcott sat down in the chair— 
probably Mr Qirdlestone’s—facing the old desk. 
His eyes wandered searchingly into tiie deep 
pigeon-holes and over the brass-handled drawers, 

t uaintly designed with the heads of siityrs. 

uddenly he glanced up. An antique picture ! 
---the portrait of au old man—faced liini; it 
was hanging over the mantel-shelf between the 
two cimdles; and the eyc.s scoiiicd to liiin to 
express extriiordinary cupidity. Westcott unu'ed 
from the desk, lifted one of the candles from '• 
the mantel-shelf, and, sh.ading it with his hand, I 
examined the portrait with acute interest. ‘Yes,’ I 
said hSj^iu an undertone, * it is the face 1 reiueiu- ! 
ber. There is a look of insatiable greed in 
those searching eyes—in the hollow cheeks and 
wrinkled mouth. And what expressive hands! 
Why, yes, they seejn to be grasping imaginary 
igoW!’’ 

, While he still stood gazing at this painting, 
.'k» ^ finable to taka his eyes from it, the door 
Opened, and the clerk requested him to ‘step 
way.’ The' room wdiich he now entered 
meerful appearance. It was well lighted, 
a bright fire was burning in tlic hearth. 
o»i the rug> with his back to the lire, stood 
jsomewh^ cjoeworu-looking man of about 
or fifty. «Be stepped forward, how- 
a pteaifiht ^mile on his face, and 
^lmu'<Uit;ais hand'to'tbe visitor. 

,Wtdl,' Joha>’ Buid ho in a cordial tone, ‘sc yon 


made up yoipr ^d at last to epme to ihigland. 
You have done'well, and 1 am delighted to see 
you.—rBut what has happened? 1 have been 
puzzling my brain ever since your letter came 
to hand. “John Westoott”—as I could not 
help saying to Marian—“lias got some surprise 
in store for us." And Marian was somewhat 
of my opinion.’ 

If a sign of embarrassment crossed Westcott’s 
face as he drew a chair towaids the hearth, 
it escaped Mr Carter; for that gentleman hatl 
bent down to stir tlie fire into a brighter blaze, 
as though to give a more cheerful appearance to 
his welcome, and at the same time to hide the 
slight tone of reproach in which he spoke. The 
merchant W’as evidently one of those men who, 
when having an unpleasant duty to perform, 
are gjad to get it over as agreeably' as possible. 
The young visitor, after a q'uick glance about 
the room— as it reviving his memory, as he had 
done in the squai'e and Mr Girdlestonc’s office— 
quietly remaJ'ked: ‘ So it seenis strange to you, 
Ml- Carter, that I should cai-e to revisit my 
uncle’s old home V 

‘Indeed, it does,’ replied Mr Carter frankly. 
‘I had concluded, long ago, that no possible 
motive would induce you to return. Has there 
not been more than one strong reason, during 
the last fifteen years, why you should come 
back I Rut you have all the while remained 
ubivad.’ Iloceiving no I'eply, Mr Carter went 
on. * Was there not the ]irospect of a partner¬ 
ship?’ said lie. ‘Did not Air Qirdlestfine, as 
we WTote and told you, seem to set liis heart 
upon having a relation in the house?— T/tat 
did not bring yon home.’ 

‘1 had chosen a profession,’ replied W'estcott. 

‘ Kven the certainty of inlieiiting a large fortune 
by working at the desk could not tempt me. 
to retire from the nav'y. I bad a passion for 
the .sea.’ 

‘‘Well,’ said Air Carter, half apologetically, 
‘perhaps I ought not, you will say, to expre8.s 
any opinion on tlie subject. Your refusal to 
come into the business led to ray promotion. 
Air Oirdlestcme, de^jiuiriiig of getting you to 
join the firm, made me a junior partner.—Rut 
was tliere not, another reason, a far weightier 
one, for a visit to Kiigland a year ago ? And 
still, John, you stopped away.' Air Carter looked, 
us well a.s spoke, reju'oachfully now. 

‘ You mean,’ said AVcstcott, steadying hia voice, 
‘at the tjiue of my uncle’s death,’ 

‘You reeeiveil tny letter?' 

‘Yes; at Aladius. Vou told me that he had 
left his properly—except your shai’e in tlve 
business—to your daughter Marian. It is she, 
as 1 luulerataud, who is now the senior partner 
in the old house.’ 

A slight smile passed over the merchant’s face. 
He hud censured the young man so far as, in 
his opinion, his conduct merited reproof, and 
on tlmt point his conscience was set at rest 
‘Yes; Marian is setiior tmrtner. That is the 
position, .Tohn,’ said he. ‘I am junior still.' 

For some moments Westoott pondered deeply. 

‘ Mr Carter,’ he presently said, ‘ I have no wish, 
as you must know, to dispute my uncle’s will. 
He made me a generous offer, and I refuse^. 
Had I fallen in with his.views, instead of opr 
posing them, I should have been made his heir.’ 
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‘Enqueffirtaonsibiy/aid Mr CaJi^ 

‘ Fifteen jrem «Q,' costiBned Westcott, * I was 
tery young. I had W judgment: I was all 
activity and impnlse. But I have now—at least 
I hope 80 —arrived at years of diacietion. I am 
thirty-two; and I should like to settle down in 
life. Will you help me V 

Mr Carter’s face grew thoughtful. 

‘Don’t misunderstand me, Westcott went on. 
‘I 'will begin, as you did, at thfe foot of the 
ladder.’ * 

The merchant appeared surprised. ‘Would 
you accept a clerkship,’ said he, ‘ in your uncle’s 
■ old house V 

‘Why not? I wish to be guided entirely by 
you. I cannot ask you to make me a partner,’ 
said Westcott with a slight smile. ‘ I have little 
or no means. Though I ought to tell y»u,’ he 
added, somewhat mysteriously, ‘I am not with¬ 
out expectations.’ 

Mr Carter reflected a moment; then he said : 
‘I should indeed be ungrateful, John, if I refused 
to help you. Mr Girdlestone was a true friend to 
me. And if 1 appear to hesitate,’ he added, ‘it 
is bcciuise I am thinking of yon, not of myself. 
I will briefly explain my meaning.’ lie seated 
himself oppo.'ite his visitor; and the careworn 
look, which Westcott had noticed when he came 
in, appeared to increase, ‘ Yon must know, John, 
that your uncle was a great fiuaucier- -ho\v great, 
1 dill not realise until taken into partnership. 
I soiqctimes doubt if I fully appreciated his 
genius even then. The anmiint of capital in the 
business was amazingly small. But such confi¬ 
dence was placed in Mr Girdlestone as a financier, 
that hail he drawn bills to the e.vtent of a 
hundred thous-and pounds he would have had 
no ditticnlty in getting them accepted.’ Alter a 
short pause Mr Carter coutinueu. ‘When Mr 
Qirdlostoue died, as you may imagine, the po.si- 
tion was altered. With small capital and greatly 
dimiulshod credit, I have had to sustain the repu¬ 
tation of an old-established City house. 1 have 
been doing my best; you will not doubt that. 
But I do not profess to have a talent for finance 
like my late partner. What has been the result? 
For a whole year I have been at my wits’ end 
how to save tue firm. It has been a hard 
struggle; aflairs have gono from bad to worse. 
Yon have appeared, John, it a mo.st trying 
moment. Had you arrived a few weeks later, 
you would probably have found the old place 
locked up and iu the hands of creditors.—How, 
under these circumstances, can I help you?’ 

John Westcott rose from his chair. Therd was 
a look of energy iu his face, ‘Who knows of 
this V 

‘ No one,’ replied Mr Carter, * except Marian.’ 

Westcott reflected a moment. ‘What sum is 
required to save the house?’ 

‘ Twelve thousand pounds.’ 

The young man answered : ‘ I scarcely possess 
that number of sliilliugs. But something—piongli 
one must not be too sanguine—something laay be 
done.’ . 

Mr Carter appeared lost in thought. His face 
expressed deep despoiuleucy. It was not merely 
the dread of losing the po.sition he had gained 
through cloiie attention to business : it -seemed to 
him that if the house failed-^-as it could never 
have done, in his opinion, while his old partner 


was alive—^the catastrophe would throw a blot 
on Mr Girdleatone’s memory. Mr Girdlestone 
had chosen him as a trustworthy and competent 
person, one most capable of upholding the IrmH- 
tions of ihe firm after his death. But inde- 
pendeut of tliat, as Mr Carter could not hide 
from himself, his daughter would suft'er: if 
failure came she w’ould participate in the calamity. 
The gloomy prospect vras almost overmastering. 
And now "John Westcott, Mr Qirdlestone’s one 
surviving relative, had come unexpectedly upon 
the scene—had come ns if to remind 1dm, at tlie 
eleventh hour, of his serious respousibility. 

As Westcott stepped towards the door, Mr 
Carter recovered himself and said : ‘You will be 
our guest ? A room shall be prepared for yon— 
your old room. Where shall 1 send to for your 
luggage ? 

‘I left it in a coach at the entrance to the 
square.’ 

Tlie merchant hastened out to give the necessary 
instructions. When lie returned, Westcott was 
standing with bis liaud ou Mr Girdlestone’s door, 
a side-door communicating with Mr Cartel’s room. 
‘May I take another glance,’ said the young man, 
‘ at that portrait of iny uncle ? It struck me as 
being a remarkable work of art.' 

‘By all means,’ said Mr Carter. ‘It is by a 
great master.—Will you excuse me?’ he added, 
seating himself at his writing-table. ‘ I have a 
mimbcr of matters to see about. We dine at 
sevcu o’clock.’ 

Tlie candles in Mr Girdlestone’s room are still 
burning. Westcott takes up one of them and 
again looks intently at the portrait of his old 
uncle. ‘It is your Becrtt’—and his eyes still 
rest upon the picture—‘I will use it, as you 
•would have wished me to do, to save the house. 
He puts the candle ou the bureau ; and again he 
sits down in the chair facing the desk. lie does 
not hesitate no«'. He places his hand into an 
apparently empty pigeon-hole, and the inner 
wall falls open. In a moment he has drawn 
forth an oblong paper. He glances rapidly at 
the inscription. It is the ‘Lost Will and Testa¬ 
ment of Jeremiah Girdlestone of Fisher’s Folly.’ 
And at the foot of the docnincut, in a quaint 
handwriting, John Westcott reads the following 
significant words: ‘For the key to the secret 
strong-room, wherein will bo found fifty bags of 
hard cash, look behind tlie Golden Lamp.’ 

THE SAilDlNE FACTOEIES OF KENT. 

There flourishes at the present day in the little 
town of Deal what is piobably the most curious 
of the many industries iu which the sea-coast 
populations of this country find employment. 
The fragrant and picturesque occupation of 
bloater-curing, and the noisy bustling business 
of fish-paeking for the Billingsgate innrket, are 
familiar enough details of our maritime towns. 
Bat what will the reader say on learning that 
the sardine manufactory, which he has doubtless 
hitherto associated -with the shores of the Medito- 
ranean and the confines of Biscay, has found its 
Way into th 0 »historic Cinqne Port, nestling gloomy 
in antiquity upon the coast of Kent? It has 
been frequently asserted that the annuat take-p£ 
the genuine sardine is not one tithe suilrieat to 
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.i,. *®6Hi, aowever, to disprove 

tM? statement 'Those qualified to speak upon 
matoew of_ gastronomy assure us, so perverted is 
our taste in this direction, that were we to get 
the real thing our appreciation would need due 
education to do justice to the unctuous morsel. 

It is the little home-keeping pilchard which lias 
won the reputation of depraving our palates, 
and which Ij'ing decapitated, immersed in 
savoury ail, has so long successfully hoodwinked 
tho eiucurean relisli. Not many years ago, how¬ 
ever, a season arrived when tliis usually prolific 
fish grew almost as scarce as tlie tiny original 
which it. was made to emulate. A substitute had 
to be found for a substitute—here was proper 
scope for the development of an art in arte —ami 
what more natural than that tho sprat, the much- 
despised sprat, should suggest itself as likely to 
serve an end which a mere matter of nomen¬ 
clature had hitherto hindered it from attaining ? 

There is probably no tract of our home waters 
more generous in its yield of sprats than the 
Downs. For generations tlie hardy Deal boat¬ 
men, as regularly as the winter season recurs, 
have plied their trade upon that fruitful stretch 
of sea; returning by night, when luck has 
attended their ‘shooting,’ witli their little bluff 

f uuts sunk deep under the sparkling silvery 
iirden of several ‘hists.’ Hence, few spots 
upon the southern coast could be better adapted 
to the establishment of a factory, having as 
its object the transmutation of the sprat into 
the ‘sardine ii la hiiile,’ tlian tho town of Deal. 

A tour of inspection of one of these buildings 
forms an experience alike instructive and amus¬ 
ing. Perhaps the most interesting of the three 
sprat emporiums which are in full swing during 
the season is the one that pioneered the industry 
in the year 1873 ; and this, being typical of the 
others, we will select to view. Exteriorly the 
edifice offers little enough suggestion of the 
curious trade which is being prosecuted within. 

A long low line oE sheds, erected within biscuit- 
toss of the sea, black ami grimy to the eye, with 
scarcely an uiibrokun pane of glass in the whole 
row of little windows, constitutes the premises. 

The first impression upon entering can scarcely 
be termed salutary, so far certainly as it affects 
the olfactory organs. A nauseating odour of stale 
oil is borne upon the whiff of hot air whicfi 
greets the nostrils on passing into the interior, 
and the sound of machinery in motion fulls with 
a dissonant htrr upon tho ear. 

The scene which meets tho view of one who, 
regardless of these trifling inconveniences, take.s a 
leisurely survey of the place, is as much like the 
picture of an animated fish-market as anything 
-it can be likened to. From the time the sprat 
enteis wriggling, still full of life, mid maybe 
'^op<^ down to the period when the last rites of 
its little tin sepulchre have been observed, there 
.several processes to he gone tiirough, all of 
wtofi, may he^ be witnessed. The first depart- 
that claims our attention is the cleaning 
! iiad gutting room. Thit is a spacious, bare, brick 
^ ittttCtttre, erected at, the extremity ef the ihiw of 
slieda. Into this' the fishermen bring the silvery 
Ipoii which thw; haie just snatched from its 
Wi^ry home. 'The spfcats come in small wooden is permissi’ 


I boxes; and as Ae burly boatmen deposit these 
hoot, groups ol picturesquely 
attired girls gather around and proceed to shoot 
the sparkling contents of them into huge green 
tubs. In these they are thoroughly washed, and 
then conveyed to the gutting table to be cleaned, . 
There are half-a-dozen of these tables, each about 
, twelve feet in length, ranged side by side in a 
row, and on either hand stands a file of women, 
their arms bared to tlie elbow as they diligently 
ply their gleaming knives. The proves of decapi¬ 
tation ami removing the oflal from each individ¬ 
ual fish, although it strikes an onlooker as tedious 
in the extreme, is in reality a very light form of 
labour; and the persons employed in it speedily 
acquire such dexterity that one hundred of them 
working for six hours during the day can clean 
fortyrlasts (a last is ten thousand sprats), that is, 
four hundred thousand fish, in that period. The 
people engaged in this particular branch of the 
industry arc all girls; they are paid by piece¬ 
work, and their earning powers range from two 
to three shillings a day. The offal is cast into 
movable troughs filtetl to the tables, which, 
when they are full, are removed and the contents 
—so grently esteemed by horticulturists—.sold 
for manure. 

From the Jissecliug-knifo of the women the 
sprat again goes into the large green tubs, and 
here it is scrupulously cle.aned. Then follows 
the process of ilrying, which is accomplished by 
means of machinery. A great horizontid shaft, 
like an elongated boiler, encased in wooden walls, 
receives tho sprats. A large cone-shaped fan is 
inserted into the aperture of the shaft, whilst the 
other end is liermetically sealed. This fan is 
driven by a steam-engine, and in revolving, 
injects hot air into the apparatus. By the aid of 
this simple appliance an incredible number of 
fish can be dried within the space of a few liours. 
Indeed, it is astonishing what facilities are pro¬ 
vided in this establishment for dealing with the 
sprats. Statistics usually convey but a slender 
idea to tho uninitiated ; but some notion of the 
proportions of the industry may be ilerived from 
knowledge of the fact that during the season, 
which begins in November and ends in February, 
an average of fifty lasts of sprais pass through 
the comidete process of transformation every day. 

The fish being now cleaned, washed, and dried, 
are ready for cooking. They are first ranged 
one by one upon huge griilirons, ami perhaps the 
occupation of placing them singly upon the wires 
is the most tire,somc part of the work. The 
sprats being thus primared, are next cooked in 
oil; and here it may he of interest to say a few 
wo^a concerning the kind of oil used for this 
purpose. It is not nnfrequently stated, even to 
the extent of the publicity of the press, that 
the quality is very inferior, aud indeed actually 
unwholesome. No assertion could be more ill- 
founded, nor, let it be added, unjust. The oil 
used ill the factories at Deal is the finpt olive oil 
which the vineyards of Italy can yield. It is 
exported in bulky casks called ‘pipes,’ two of 
which are equal in measurement to one tun. 
The cost of one tun of this oil is fifty-five 
pounds. That olive oil, even in its purest 
quality, is a highly digestible form of nourish¬ 
ment IS a question upon which variance of opinioh 
is permissible : hut certain it is that if the oil in 
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which these eprats are cooked and preserved 
contains anything deleteriOns, it cannot be 
impugned to the noxiousness of inferior brand. 
The average consumption of oil is one hundred 
tuns each season. 

The sprats are now ready h) be packed in tiii.s; 
and this brings us to the contemplation of 
another indu.stry which is comprised witliiu tlie 
precincts of the factory. It consists of the 
manufacture of those little metal boxes, so 
familiar a detail of the breakfast table. Wheets 
of new glittering tin, stacked in great piles 
against the walls of the shed, bespeak the depart¬ 
ment of this branch of the trade. The process of 
cutting the parts is perhaps the simplest of any 
portion of the business, One of the tin plates 
js placed in a small machine, of which half-a- 
dozen arc employed for the purpose ; a lerer i.s 
pulled, the cutter descends, and rises again, leaving 
the sheet cleft to the proper dimeusiou.i. The 
divided part is then put under another instru¬ 
ment, which stamps a circle upon its centre ami 
raises the edges on every side. 'J'huse form the 
lids and bottoms of the boxes ; and an expe¬ 
rienced hand can cut and mould as many as ten 
thousand of them iu one day. The sides of the 
cases, which are lacquered and embossed with the 
inscription, ‘Sardines a la lluile,’ are imported 
from the Continent in whole sheets, and the strips 
are cut and bent into the requisite form by 
nmchiiiery. The parts then come to the hands 
pf the sohlerman, who proceeds very deftly to 
join the sides to thii ba.se. lie may, if he is at 
all nimble with his iron, easily earn from two 
to three i>ounds a week. 

The sjirats—it is but a pleasant equivoque to 
call them sardines—are now packed into tlie 
little il.'it cans. Each tin holds twelve of them ; 
and when they have been carefully laid in and 
the interstices between their tiny bodies filled 
with oil, the metal cases are once again pa-ssed 
to the solderer, who fits the lids and hermeti¬ 
cally seals them. The process is now complete ; 
nothing remains but to pack the tins, which are 
nut into wooden crates, one hundred in each. 
These are then sent away to London by water- 
carriage or by rail, whence they are distributed 
in whatever directions the demand for them may 
arise. The manufacture is ostensibly carried on 
solely for the purposes of exportation, uotwith- 
stamling which, a considerable proportion of the 
sprats find their way into tlie shops of the 
locality, whence they are retailed at the price of j 
fourpencc-halfpenny a tin. This is a cost which 
places a palatable article of food within the means 
of the poorest classes. 

It is urged in justification of the apparent 
disingenuonsness of offering those li.sh, not as 
sprats in oil, but as ‘ sardines k la huile,’ that the 
two families are so nearly analogous that, like the 
distinction between the dab and the flounder, it 
is very dillieuU to determine where the one ends 
and the other begins. It must be admitted in 
appearance, the ditference is very slight, and 
often imperceptible to all hut the practised eye. 
The only definite' points of dissimilarity are that, 
as a general rule, tee sardine runs smaller in si/e 
than either the sprat or the pilchard; and the 
ridge of its back k of a liglitur hue than those of 
the two latter fish. The sprat may ^ok the 
piquancy of flavour peculiar to the Mirdme j but 


nevertheless, when thus prepared, it forms a 
savoury morsel. The great market, cZZly 

pough, for the commodities of the Deal factories 
18 in rrance._ The business, although compara¬ 
tively in its infancy, is iu a flourishing condition 
and with the exception of a pilchard factory upon 
the coas*. of Devomshire, somewhat similar in its 
manner of treating that fish, may be deemed 
a unique industry in this country. The method 
of preparal-ion is identically the same as that 
pursued by the most celebrated firms upon the 
(jontinent. » 

The supply of sprats is not always by any 
means adequate to the demands of the factory. 
Of late years the fishing seasons have been very 
scanty in their yield, and the promoters of the 
e.stnblishmenl were willing enough to purchase 
the fruits of the boatmen’s labour iu tliis direction 
at a fixed rate of twenty-five shillings a last. But 
the winter of 1890 produced a superabundant 
harvest for the Deal watermen. The factories 
were glutted j they were obliged to refuse taking 
the fish in; with the result that during the 
month of January sprats were to ho bought at 
eight shillings a last, a most unprecedented price, 
and quite outside the pale of the most aged 
fisherman’s recollection. 

The industry affords employment to above one 
thousand jieoplc during a season of the year 
when the pinch of poverty is necessarily greatest. 
From the earliest days of November down to 
well into the month ol February, the trallic is in 
full drive. It not unfreciuently occurs that the 
little town of Deal cannot supply labour sulficient 
to cope with the thriving business of these 
in.stitutions; and when this happens, a number 
of Frenchmen are imported to assist. There is 
no reason, however, why this trade should remain 
so purely local as it has hitherto been. It is 
an industry that is surely capable of consider¬ 
able development. Not only docs it supply the 
fisherman with a market for a certain species of 
Ills takings, but it furthermore afl'orda the means 
of placing a wholesome and testy article of 
food upon the humbleet table. Our home-waters 
teem with sprats during the winter months ; and 
the sea-coast communities are, as a general rule, 
largely composed of a class to whom the oppor¬ 
tunity of earning even a slender pittance at this 
season would he very grateful. The trade has 
been initiated at Deal with more than ordinary 
success, and indeed it may safely be asserted that 
no more flourishing institution exists upon the 
southern coast than tlie sardine factories of Kent 


A TALE OF A CANDLE-END. 

At an hotel iu New York, a few years ago, I fell 
in u’ith a mining engineer fi oni Mexico, who told 
me a stirring tele from his experiences in that 
romantic region. This tele I may well remember, 
for, as will be seen, it was impressed on my 
mind by a scene which formed a sequel to the 
story, and of which I was a witness that very 
evening. 

The engiuqpr and I had dined together, and 
spent a pleasant time in talking over our past 
adventures. There in the smoking-room, wc( lort 
count of the time; the other guests dropped off 
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y om «s4 (be vast hotel became silent It 

waS 'pa^ midnight when my friend began his 
story, a long one for the time of night; but I 
did hot iiiterrnpt him. I was only too glad to 
sit still and listen, with ray eyes on the dark 
bearded face opposite, lighted up at times by 
: the memoiy of dangers past and gone. There 
: was a look of anxiety on his face when in repose, 
the meaning of which I was soon to learn, but by 

the strangest accident. 

« 

My wife and 1 (be began) were married, away 
there in Mexico, two years ago. Now, it is just 
two years ago that what I have to toll you took 
2 )lace. At that time I was engineer to several 
mines in Mexico, travelling about from one to 
another the greater part of the year. Some of 
tliose mines had been worked for centuries, 
followuig where the veins of silver led, thousands 
of yards away from the little opening in the 
mountain side, which looked like a rat-hole from 
the valley below. Not a few of these were in a 
very dangerous state; but of all the mines in iiiy 
district, none Was in a more critical condition than 
the three old workings above the picture.s( 2 ue 
village of Palos de Santa F<5. 

It was always very pleasant to me to stay a 
few days at the- little ‘posada,’ perched a mile or 
so above the village, and to look down the viilley 
of Santa Fc from my lounge on the long veranda. 
This posada was kept by an old Spaniard called 
Biez—his full name, if you jdease, was Antonio 
Juan Maria de Dicz y Antiguera. He was a 
solemn, long-visaged old fellow, clean-shaven and 
very dark, a bandit every inch of liim, by descent 
and by preference too. 

But to return to Santa Fd. You cannot have 
.seen it in your wanderitigs, or you would remem¬ 
ber that valley, if nothing else in all Mexico. 
The village itself was at tlie hetul of it; down 
the middle rusheil a broad deep stream, wliicli 
; never dried up; and the lower hills oii eitlier 
, side «)«rB liills, and not walls of granite, as they 
mostly are in those parts. Altogether, tlic valley 
was ravishing, luxuriant, restful; only above the 
’ sloping verdure rose the mighty peaks of the 
; Sierra. Many a mid-day hour of blazing heat 
have I lounged away on tliat veranda, while the 
'r distant thud of the engines came throbbing 
I' throughjihe ‘•sing’ of the mosquitoes. One could 
: b6 las; then. 

Bui at night, when the engines were silent, and 
' itiytoad came murinuis and cries from among 
thousand lights of the village bebiw, 1 could 
‘.'iMl/.help thinking of the forces at work in 
sifent hills, where the scattered watch-fires 
p^|ihiel»d by the shafts above me. I knew, if 
else did, that Incaletilable masses of water 
stored somewhere among those peaks, and 
■ Ihirt our workings were bouM to tap sooner or 
thM> everlastiug reservoir. The inevitable 
must be very iwar now ; the wonder was 
i already come during the hundreds 

the mines had been worked. This was 
'gltQSl that sat^brqtoding above >be village of 
< '.c 

jiV beginttmg,’Of August, it was ray 

a visit to Palos. You may imagina 


that with my anxiety about the mines this visit 
was a less pleasiint prospect than the delightful 
climate and surroundings of the place soeiiied to 
hold out. On my arrival I found that the owners 
had at last made up their minds to consult 
me seriously about the danger to which I have 
alluded. What was more, they determined, if 
necessary, to close tlie mines. They knew there 
would be serious trouble with the miners, and 
they had therefore obtained from the govern¬ 
ment the despatch of two companies Of soldiers to 
maintain order; a large convent a mile or so from 
the inn where 1 was staying served as barracks 
for the troops. 

Tlie miners, more than a thousand in number, 
were enraged at this determined action, but were 
powerless in the face of such a force. Besides, 
they were by no moans unanimous. A certain 
mimber, chiefly Americans and Germans, were 
unwilling to risk their lives against professional 
warnings such as mine; the presence of the troops 
gave tins minority the support they needed. The 
malcontents could only grumble ami, tis it turned 
out, plot against us. The btonn was but waiting 
till my uriival to burst; all depended on my 
veixlict, 1 may say on my life, for it was pretty 
well known what my verdict would be. 

The heat of the day was only partly spent, but, 
it being Sunday, and especially because of the 
great excitement, the village streets were crowded. 
Men, women, and eliildreu were all abroad. 1 
could tell by the men’s faces, by the sullen scowl, 
or the uneasy, anxious glance, the adlierents of 
cither iiarty. But when I had ridden into the 
courtyard of the inn I saw tliat the worst of my 
ojiponents were there. Now, this was the only 
posada in tlie place—more than that, it was the 
only place wliere I could put up. The owners of . 
tlie mine lived far away, and tlie manager liiinself 
was at Palos only when he was n<'t >vanted at 
some niine.s twenty miles away, worked by the 
.“ame company, lie was staying at tlie inn wlan 
1 arrived. Ti^liis man had little influence with 
the miner.s, and was not to be relied on in an 
emergency like this. He was known to be very 
much .'igainst closing the mine, so tliat it needed 
great pressure from the directors to compel Iniu 
to take the necessary steps. 

You can see bow iiucomfortably I was placed. 
The whole responsibility was laid on me for a 
proceeding certain to make me tlie enemy of 
hundreds of fierce rev'engeful fellows, who bad 
evidently their headquarters at the solitary inn 
where 1 was staying. To set against all this I 
had a guard of two hundred soldiers about a 
mile away, and on the »i)ot a representative of 
luy employers, who was prejudiced against me, 
ami will) would be the last man in the worn 
to raise a finger in my defence, it the need 
arose. 

Within a week of my arrival three several 
attempts were made on my life. During ofte of 
these attacks I had the ill luck to wound, in 
self-defence, one of the ringleaders, a Spaniard 
named Antonio, nephew to my worthy host. 
This young man had thus two reasons for wish¬ 
ing my destruction, and a third was stipplied_ by 
a circumstance, of which I had then no suspicion 
To this day he is the only enemy I am aware 
of possessing, but I bave a foreMding that he 
will yet do me or mine some fatal'injury. 
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After the failure of these three attacks, I was depression whicli was growing upon me, I put 
not surprised to find that the conspirators had it to myself that I was disappointed in the 
resolved to give me a few days’ rest; but I was girl. 

not deceiveti by their inactivity. I had refused Though still shy and timid in her lover’s 
an escort from the commandant at the convent presence, my landlord's daughter had altogether 
simply because I felt that my own vigilance was change<l in her behaviour to the frequenters of 
the only safeguard likely to be of any use. My the inn. Instead of keeping to her own room 
enemies, I suspected, were but biding their when the house was Ml of men, or going quietly 
time to put in practice some more safe and about her household duties, the young girl began 
certain solieme than open attack had proved to to loiter near the bar, listening to the conversa- 
be. The event showed I was right Meanwhile, tion of the miners. Diez, no doubt, attributed 
I was not idle. I was carrying on my work of the change in his daughter’s habits to hei*growing 
inspection from day to day, and liad, in fact, love for Ins charming nephew, who was always 
nearly finished my written report to the directors, there ; at anyrate he never interfered. 1 myself 
This I had taken care to support by tlie authority couid only tliink as he did, and acknowledge 
of more than one eminent geologist and engineer, to myself with u sigh tliat Juanita, too, was m 
Tlie closing of the mine was, in my opinion, an the enemy’s camp. 

imperative necessity. • At last, three U’eeks after my return to I’alos, 

All this time 1 was preparing unconsciously the great report was finished. 1 handed it to the 
for myself the greatest danger of ray life, a manager, and received from him an acknowledg- 
dariger which has not yet pas.sed away ; but raent in writing. My work was over, and 1 was 
with it was to come to me a blessing which henrtilj’ glad of it. 1 at least hael done my duty ; 

has enriclied my whole existence. it only remained for the directors to do theirs, 

I think I have never setsn a more perfect The next day I would see the last of Palos; I 
specimen of the heavy-villain class than Diez, did not doubt that with the force at their com- 
my worthy lanJloi d at Palos; and certainly mand, the company would close the mine before 
never a woman who charmed me more than niany days were jiast. I could not help being 
his daughter, Jmmita was a girl of fourteen sorry ; the village would cease to exist; Diez 
when first I came to Palos; 1 can remember would have to close the posada, and this lovely 
liaving admired even then her pretty face and valley would he deserted for many a long day to 
graceful, shy manners, and having wondered come. Still, the company liad other, mines not 
1«)W such a maidenly creature could be the very far away; they couid start new workings 

daughter of my coarse and sometimes brutal there, and use a good deal of the old machinery, 

landlord. As for myself, 1 do not mind con- The miners, too, would .soon perhaps get work 
fessing that, half conscious only as I was of any again ; but they would bo the chief sunerers by 
feeling of a tender sort, I had one reason which ray decision. 

I have not mentioned before for making my I was in very good spirits that evening, so that 
visits to Palos de Santa Fe as long as possible, it seemed to me (piite natural that every one 
Juanita’s attractiveness had for mo been growing about me should he wondrous polite and even 
as she grew to early womanhood ; she never cordial. My host was overwhelming with his 
appeared more lovely than when I saw her alteutions, forced his company on me upon the 
that .Sunday evening after my three or four slightest pretext, and grew eloquent as he told 
monthb’absence. My all-absorbing anxiety would me with gay confidence of his plans for his dear 
have prevented any love-making, even liad I had Antonio. Ilia nephew, it seemed, was a good 
any thought of sucli a pastime. But I reniembar fellow if ever there was one, only a little too 
having noticed, after my escapes from assassina- warm-hearted and too sensitive. Did he not 
tion, a new shade of thiniglitfulnes.b on the girl’s seem to me a little sullen? 1 confes'se-d that 
dark face. At the time J put this down to the he did. Ah! So 1, too, had noticed it! The 
persecutions of her cousin .\ntonio, who wa.s poor fellow was in love, and all lovers w'ere 
devoted to her in a savage, jealous way, which despondent at times. And, W'ould I believe it? 
made her very uncomfortable, lie was evidently Antonio bad actually an idea that I did not like 
favoured in his courtship by his uncle, Die/.. him, and he had such respect for me !—And so 

Attracted as I was by Juanita, I could not on. At lost the old fellow became so affectionate 
help taking a great deal of interest in this love- and so garrulous that I was glad to get off with a 
suit, prosecuted by one who, I had no doubt, promise to drink to the health of Ida new enter- 
was my bitterest foe. So it was that I noticed prise, an hotel in a neighbouring mining town, in 
a great change in Juanita’s treatment of her a bottle of his best champagne, 
admirer. Hitherto, her dislike for him had Everything seemed for the best in the best of 
been evident; besides, she was apparently afraid all possible worlds as I lay back in my favoiirita 
of him. Now, to all appearance, the pressure lounge on the veranda, hobnobbing with the 
put on her by her father, of whom she was genial old scamp, my landlord. The only thought 
very fond, and who treated her with surprising which troubled my serenity was that Juanita liad 
indulgence, and even respect, had proved too been invisible since the morning, and nOw the sun 
much for her powers of resistance. Her manner had set on my last day at Palos. Would she take 
was now one of shy acmiiescence in her lover’s the trouble to see me off in the morning 1 
claims; whereas before this time you would have I intended to go to bed early, worn oqt as I 
thought her le.s8 than kin to the eager Antonio, was by anxiety and hard work. Already the 
now I at least considered her more than kind veroncla, which, I must tell you, ran all round 
, to him. ■ the house, was dark, for tl|e house lay in. the 

‘ Unreasonable as it was, this state of things shadow of the lofty western peaks, and as yet 
added, t know, to tlie feeling of loneliness and there was no moon. A enrious, little h^i’tacim 
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cante to me as I thought that 1 might never see 
Juanita again. And while I lingered there in 
my dreamy, sentimental mood, half-listening to 
the landlord’s endless flow of talk, Juanita, my 
JuaUita, was struggling madly to escape from an 
outhouse in the distant corral, pausing now and 
then to listen with sickening dread for the sharp, 
clear sound of dynamite exploding in the open 
air on the veranda—-not this time the dull report 
of blasting among the hills! 

1 have often wondered since that time how it 
was that'I did not more distrust the landlord. 
During the whole of that visit to Palos I had 
been oppressed by the thought of how great an 
injury 1 was unwillingly inflicting upon him. 
But this evening I had cast aside all suspicion, 
and, but for being armed according to my habit, 
I bad taken no precautions whatever ; Die/, might 
have been my father for all the suspicion 1 then 
hud of him. You may think it was the cham¬ 
pagne, if you like ; but I really believe that made 
no difference to me, except, pei haps, to exhilarate 
me a little, and to make mo whistle a tunc as I 
rose to take my candle and go off to bed. 

Dies had called for the candle; but when it 
was brought, lighted, I noticed that his face was 
as white as skin of that sallow tint can become. 
I thought he was ill, and told him so. He 
answered not a word, thou'di he seemed to try 
to smak, but took the candle with a trembling 
hand and—blew it out! 

1 said I was ready to go; but he pressed me 
to stay a little longer and take anotiier glas-s 
of wine. He himself seiit for brandy, which he 
gulped down at a draught, and sat in the dark¬ 
ness quite still and apparently asleep. At last 
I took the candle and lighted it. I turned to 
the landlord as I wiuj about to go, and began 
to say something about my early start on the 
morrow. To my surprise, he had disappeared. 
,1 turned away and walked slowly along the 
veranda, the way I always went to my room at 
the baclt of the house. As I went 1 whistled 
the tune I had started before. I shall never 
forget it. 

The engineer ceased speaking, and rem.ained 
a few moments in deep thought. The absolute 
stillness of the night was awful to me in the 
excited state of expectation to whit h I had been 
gradually worked up. When he resumed, he 
. spoke In an awe-struck tone, low but dear, and 
a-s If living those few moments over again. '1 
shall never forget it, ’ he said; ‘ the air I whistled 
went like this;' and he whistled softly an air 
j I had often heard before. lie was not half 
■ trough it, when a piercing shriek rent the 
' %ilienee of the night, then a heavy fall, and all 
i|i«« stiU again. 

^q/'en^neer turned pale, and seemed rooted 
! ito ais chair. I ran to the door, P])ened it, and 
pushed into the hull, where he joined me at 
: t^ca. The hall was dimly lighted by one lamp 
; the^ outer door; a gallery ran round it a 
from the floor. There a white 

f A woman, was rising to its feet, and then 
^Ivat^ of those awful shrieks, and she rushed 
^ Itfttw ont^asitflbed along the gallery. She 
; the cornhr |0 our left, when a door 

Alose to whwe the woman had first 
,lt wfts .ia&ft this time, w'hp glided 


swiftly after the w'oman; in his hand he held 
something which flashed once, dimly, in the 
light of the lamp. My companion started, ran 
forward, and fired. The. white figure stopped, 
but the pursuer still ran on; he was near her 
now, when another shot rang out; the man fell 
forward and lay quite still. 

Tlie following day, the engineer introduced 
me to his beautiful wife, whose life he had 
certainly saved that night. It was from her 
I learned how that exciting scene was the sequel 
and the completion of her husband’s story. It 
was Antonio the Spaniard who had met his fate 
at the momerit when he was about to take bis 
revenge, nursed now' for two long years. He 
and his imcle, the w’orthy Diez, hail, it seems, 
conspired to kill the engineer by means of a 
dynamite cartridge made to imitate the lower 
part of a candle. To this cartridge a very small 
piece of candle was fixed witli a little gunpowder 
cartridge inserted in the top of the dynamite. 
The whole looked like a good-sized piece of 
candle. Tw'O or three minutes, and the dynamite 
would explode, and certainly kill the bearer of 
the candle. 

Juanita had discovered the plot, as, indeed, 
her object for several days before had been to 
learn what tlie miners, and e.specially her 
relatives, were plotting against the engineer, the 
man she loved. Unfortunately, she had been 
herself suspected by her father, and shut up in 
the corral away from the inn. She had escaped,, 
but only just in time to snatch the candle from 
her lover’s hand and hurl it down into the 
ravine below, where it exploded harmlessly 
before it reached the ground. 

The happy pair had escaped to the convent, 
and been married there; but the excitement 
of that day had loft its mark on Juanita. At 
times she would walk in her sleep, and go 
through in fancy tlie scene she could never 
forget. But the shock of that other scene where 
she awoke on the gallery of the New York 
hotel effectually cured her. Only her husband 
remained to remind her of the plot of the 
Candle-end. 


A DKA1» (IRIEF. 

Ali. is over ! Come away: 

Buried m my grief to-day; 

See 1 it lieth deep and low, 

With a name upon its breast. 

Hush ! in quiet let it re-st. 

Open is it to the sky ! 

But the grief so still doth lie 
In its coffined peaceful sleep, 

Ne’er again to throb with pain; 

Listen ! on it falls the rain. 

Shielded well by sorrow’s pall, 

What though other griefs may fall? 

Shall I—can I fear them more 
Than that coffined grief can fear 
Clods which fall upon its bier f 

M. C. SAtliOH. 
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ON WORK. 

Fhom the (lawn of life until itw dose raan 
without exception needs ‘Munethino to do.’ 
‘What shall I do now?’ says the child when 
its lieht task is aecoinplislied. ‘What shall I 
do now?’ nieditutus the man who.se woj’lc htr 
the day is over. It hehove.s iis to con.sidcJ' 
carefully what it is that in.aintains so firm a 
Ki’a.sp upon us from the cradle to the grave, 
that we may give it its due, and not more 
than its due ; that w'c observe it religiously, not 
bow down to it superstitiously. 

Work, though so huge a portion of hum,an life, 
is not on end, but a mean.s to an end ; and being 
a means, should find its due proportion, not 
swallow up ii share lieyond its deserts. Ne¬ 
cessity alone can excuse the man whose life i.s 
centred in work and in work only. To be so 
absorbed in work as to disregard, or to regard 
without sympathy, the illness of a member of 
the family; to be too bus.y to correct the faults, 
to enter into the pleasures, to make smooth the 
stony path of children ; to have no time to spare 
for an old friend or to listen to the pleadings of 
the poor—this is to hold work in a reverence that 
is, we venturi; ti, think, superstitious. The end of 
all work, Bay.s a phi'osopher, is to obtain leisure : 
to the poor, leisure to eat and to sleep ; to the 
intellectual, leisure to cultivate their mimls; to 
the frivolous, leisure to indulge their trilling. 
But by the very act of passing so many hours 
in work many minds enter into a kind of slavery, 
from which they find it well-nigh impossible 
to free themselves, and the leisure they have 
obtained is useless to them. They have lost sight 
of the end, in obtaining facility in the means; 
and continue to practise the business—formerly 
necessary for their livelihood—now, when the 
gain is no longer needful to them. Proportion 
in work, therefore, includes the perception neces¬ 
sary for the art of leaving off. It is said only 
first-rate artists know when to leave a picture 
alone. Orators, talkers, over and over again 
spoil their points by too much insistence; 


authors even, have been known to write on more 
for the wj'iting’.s .«ake than for having more to 
tell ns; in .short, work come.s to be loi'cd for its 
own .sake, not for its rcsult.s. 

Many women pride tliem.solves on being ‘ (ilw'ays 
busy.’ A friend calls ujam one such, needing 
jicrluip.s a kind word or look, sympathy with 
•some joy or sorrow, or it may be only the 
refreshmeiit mind slioulil receive from contact 
w'itli mind. But how is the visitor received? 
Idle work-worshipjier having mentioned the calls 
upon her industry of her (Juilil or Work 
Society, straightway gives half her attention, as 
w’t'll iw her eyes and ImiuL, to her task, regardless 
of the fae.t that the perpetual plying of her needle 
acts ns an effectual bar not only to all confidence, 
but to all conversation except the merest com¬ 
monplaces. Nevertlicless, she has a keen eye for 
the blue-eyed angel who lias dropped her work 
and sits with folded hands, lost in some heavenly 
reverie, whom she remorselessly rouses and urges 
on to the fulfilment of her possibly unnecessary 
task. 

Profesiior Tyndall assures us that without honest 
labour there can be no deep joy. That honest 
labour may be productive of deep joy we readily 
admit; but that there is an infinite quantity of 
honest labour without any joy deep or shallow to 
season it, u'e believe as firmly ns that there is— 
we are thankful to think—an infinite quantity 
of deep joy without labour honest or otherwise. 
The joy of listening to the first song-bird of the 
year, nightingale or thrush ; the joy like hjs 
who.‘-e lieart leaped up when he beheld a rainbow 
in the sky ; the joy of hearing of a kind or noble 
action, or, better still, of trying to perform one j 
the joy when we have succeed^ in pleasing those 
we love and reverence—these are the joy% not of 
the intelleetual gladiator—to whose honest lalwur 
we accord, however, our sincerest admiration -but 
they are the harvest of the quiet mind, the dngle 
eye. 

We have heffrd it ai^ued that enforced, 
is a greater punishment than hard lalwfii’: ; 
are not so sure that hard labour is ’ 
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to ibose nahabpy ones whose remorse it mny help 
io Jesite aot to have Jefsure until the muscles 
are strained to aching^ the hands too cramped to 
^sp the instrument of toil, until the brain is 
dulled and the eye dimmed; not to have time 
to think until thought is all hut an impossibility, 
and naught but baffled longings remain—this is 
the elysiiim of Imrd labour. On the other hand, 
we have spent many a pleasant half-hour reading 
of thb marvellous escapes planned and execute<l 
by prisoners whose hands were free to follow 
the dictates of their brains ; many a touching 
anecdote of the skill, or patience, or tenderness, 
which a state of captivity unfettered by grinding 
toil has evoked in a man towards an insect, a 
reptile, or a jdaut. 

The higher the scale of intelligence, we should 
say the greater the value of meditation. An in¬ 
sect bimes unweiU'iedly all day ; but an elephant 
gives liirastdE time to feel his way. Wait a while, 
says the philosoplier, that we may finish the 
sooner. But it is not waiting abine tliat we 
would insist on ; it is not vacant leisure that can 
renew us for fresh exeition. The world of art 
can recreate the busy by a change of thonglit sui h 
as nothing else—at least of this world—can give 
them. It is a sovereign remedy for a .super¬ 
abundance of leisure, tbat fatol superabundance 
which is the very nursing mother of niisa[>plit.‘d 
industry; and which, in an age gone by, set our 
grandmothers to work on that trial to the eyes 
and nerves called patchwork. Have our readers 
ever beheld, os wo have, a dre.s.s, a gown, ontii-cly 
composed of the tinie.st diamonds of j'rintod 
calico; a gown, moreover, with two Uoimces to 
it? or, as we have, iiangings, that is, curtains, 
valliona, and vaLances, for a four-post bedstead, all 
a tissue of these tiny morsels of stulF cut up for 
the purpose? But tliough we may and do con¬ 
sider such industry misapplied when regarded a.« 
wor/f, as an amusement it was no doubt entitled 
to pass muster. It was not every one in those 
(lays who could, like the famous Mrs Battle, 
unbend their mimls over a book after fatiguing 
them at whist. 

The art of unbending the mind after a toil 
perhaps as cramping to it as hard labour to tiie 
sinews, is one to be early cultivated in order to 
be ntadc useful. It will not axtiil us to have got 
Idsure, to have curtailed our work perhaps fur 
the purpose, if we are unable to fill that leisure 
with what shall at least C(iual our work in intci'csl. 
It is a great thing to be able to control our minds, 
BO that the thought about our work shall not 
follow us into the occupations of our leisure—to be i 
able to say witdi Burleigh, when lie laid aside bis ' 
robe of office, ‘ Lie there, my Lord Treasurer.’ 
For. if a man be devoted to one pursuit only, be 
pursuit what it may, his miud becomes pain- 
ntl It limited. It is not learning alone tliut can 
. wiwlora; the merely learned man is often 
guilty of childish,' folly in practical life, simply 
b^’Usa'i^e has directed Jus thoughts entirely in 

,''ijlipWO.'hapfly few there ore, whose work and 
'.ijjpptpn being' identical, reqtiire no leisure for 
iMfn^lfleot of the faculties. Thackeray’s ‘ J, J.,’ 

• for ieaMuiaipl^. riBinji early, standing •all clay before 
fiib''efsiei losing touches to his work, 

.surprised at the going down—wliat an 

,«iti 8 tonce'''it,’w 1 ’,'^fBne it is, we fear, giyen to ,fcw 


of us to live to work; to work in order to live 
is oftener thb rule. TetJ how the natural ben_^ 
the vocation, makes itself apparent almost patheti¬ 
cally in the lives of some menFor instance, 
tlie cobbler who has worked hard from Monday 
moj-ning till Saturday night will cheerfully 
trudge miles on the Sunday to a meeting where 
ho will hold fortli to edification, simply because 
now he is labouring in liis vocation. In like 
manner we have bunting parsons, soldiering 
lawyers, and praying doctors—men whose work 
is not their vocation, and in whom the natural 
bout is too strong to be wholly turned aside or 
hidden. To labour, says tlie Latin proverb, is to 
pray. How comes it, then, tbat the reputation of 
the busybody, of the one who work.s, is in such 
ill odour? There is nothing in the word itself 
to c(«ivey the idea of malice or mi.schief with 
which, liowevei’, it is a.ssociated in modern ours. 
Its degeneration is perhaps due not merely to 
the fact tluit work .niiy be noble or ignoble— 
the labour of the firet busybody having pre- 
simiubly been ignoble—but to tliis, tbat woi'k 
itself is not neces.sarily meritorious.’ Work, like 
facts, may be of the liigliest importance or of 
none; or it. m.-iy be mischievous, like that 
of the bn.sybody. It is sometimes worthless 
because ill done ; but fpiite as often it is 
mischievous from want of proportion, being 
unneccssai'y, iiiisajiidie<l, or impertinent, as in the I 
case of o\’er-orniimeiitation in details, or over- i 
elaboration in de.sign. And this is applicable j 
nut merely to the labour of the hamis but i 
to the work of the brain. When Dr .loliicson i 
said of a book that ‘it had not life enough to i 
keep it sweet,’ the sentence was simple, direct, ' 
sutlicient, or, as we say, in propoition ; hut when, ‘ 
in the redundancy of his leai'ning and his love I 
of Latin terniination.s, he el.iborated that simple | 
sentence into this ‘I’lmt'it ha<l not vitality 
en(.>ugh to keep it from putrefaction,’ he w'eak- 
ened rather than siipjaijicd his idea. Again, 
when iJenial Osborne, that .sayer of good things 
and worker in w'ords, assetted tli-'! Disraeli’s 
last illness wa.s a great deal too protracted, 
adding, ‘But he always did overdo everything,’ 
we feci instinctively that tlie wit has overdone 
his own cynicism and allowed it to degenerate 
into brutality. 

It i.s this well-balanciug of all work that 
produces a sense of ease consequent on pro¬ 
portion. llow the very phiase ‘ laborious polite¬ 
ness ’ condemns the. breeding that allows the 
labour to be apparent! In all lliitigs done, our 
satisfaction is doubled if it be, only apparently, 
easy to the doer. 'I’lius, all art is concerned to 
eoiieeal the labour that bus conduced to its 
production. And a thought that it has taken 
years of the di.seipliiie of life to perfect, wliicli 
h.^s only crystallised after passing thrqugli the 
alembic of time and fortune, is spoken of as 
a hajipy intuition of genius. Not that genius 
is without its intuitions by any means, but that 
wo hardly care to acknowledge the want of tinie, 
of lehure, the pressure of work, in fact, which 
robs the world of but too many of the results 
of genius born into the world. 

And if the pressure of W'ork represses, os WO 
believe it too often doe.«, the ‘ nobis rage * of 
the highly gifted, what is its effect on the evhiy-i 
day luunan being? It leaves him a prey to, a 
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thousan<l little infirmities of iniiul or temper, 
which the leisure for a sincere love of art or 
science might have cured him of, or for wlncli 
a love of literature might have left no room. 

Paroilying a saving, of Goethes, we would 
say in conclusion : ‘'Eaconrage leisure, since work 
encourages iUelf.’ But encourage it for acquiring 
that wluch will console you in affliction, comfort 
you in loneliness, will never quit you ; will, if 
you are jjoor, make your poverty respected, and 
adorn you if you are rich ; which will maintain 
within you a spirit unsulMliieil by what it work.s 
in ; a mind ricli in tliouglit, strong in reason, 
aboUiumig in r< -uirce, capable to fulfil all tbe 
relations of lift which liave been fastened bn 
you by diit' 'I fortune. 

DTI-MABESli’S DAUGHTER. 

CUIAl’TKlt XIIT. — THE . .VRSON IN N’OETHITMUER- 
U.tNT) 

Li>TNEi.ii, for his part, bad lo.adc his mind np 
n, once ; l’i,ychc Dumare.sq .should never marry 
a penniless painter. But uiile.ss site was ready 
to marry a peunile.ss painter, father or no father 
to the contrary iiotwitlistaiuling—unless slie was 
ready to forsake all and follow the man of her 
choice willingly, to poverty or riches—.slie w.as 
not the girl he imagined lier to lie ; ainl dearly 
as the wrench woulij cost him now, he would 
go away tlie very iic\’t evening, and never again 
.set eyes on Psyche. 

Not, indeed, that Liiinell had any doubt wlnat- 
soever in bis own iniinl upon Ibat .score. Ho 
had never lelt before boa deeply be loved J’syche 
- -how profoundly and implicillj'- lie trualed her 
instincts. He knew slie could never harbour so 
juen'eiiary a thoiiglit in her jnire little .soul a.s 
that fallen idol, her unwortliy fatlier. He knew 
slie would take him, inoiiej' or no money. He 
knew that thrir he could never be mistaken. He 
had watclieil her daily, he repeated to hiin.self 
once more in the words of tlie ballad, a little 
altered, and be knew she loved liini well. If he 
we. to I’.syclic to-morrow, ami ashed her ])laiii!y, 

‘ Will you marry a peiiiiile.s.s painter who loves 
you from the veiy lioltom of Ids bearl V lie felt 
sure she would answ.r, witii her own sweet 
innocent gudeh is laddnu'S, ‘I will, gladly ami 
he would love her ill tlie better for that naive 
frankiie.'is. 

To do that woul.l be no real breach of the 
virtual promise he had made her father; for 
was he not rich 1 Was he not welUboni ? Would 
he not m.ike her supremely happy I Would he 
not be keeping the spirit of bis bond by thus 
evading it in the outer letter ? lie said to Idiii- 
self ‘Yes’ to that question ten thousand times 
over, as he walked home alone across the Weesy 
downs to the Red Lion, with the keen wind 
blowing fresh again.st bis tlnshcd hot face, and 
the blood running warm in his tingling cheeks 
at the tneihory ui that hideous unsought iiiter- 
view. 

Not that he really meant thus to break even 
the letter of his bond with Haviland Dumaresq. 
Ob no j he needed no such overt trial of Ids | 
beautiful Psyche’s fidelity as that. He could 
Jier implicitly, implicitly, implicitly. Be¬ 
sides, the trial wouhl lie taken' out of his hands. 


Dumaresq would go home, full of Ids discov'tery, 
hi.s miserable discovery that Linnell was nothing 
but a common artist—a painter- by trade—u’ 
journeyman colour-monger. That sordid philo- i 
sopher, that mistaken father, wonhl tell I’syche 
more or le-ss directly the result of his own un¬ 
speakable inquiries ; he would warn her against 
listening to that jienniless young man ; he would 
talk' to her the common stereotyped cunt of 
worldly-wise paternity ; he w'onld sink the brain 
that eonceived the Eiicycloptedic. Bhiliisopby to 
the miserable level of the Maitland intelligence. 
Linnell could bear in Ids cam even now the 
echoes of that hideous niilioly cant—‘they were 
dangerous guides the feelings,’ and so forth, and 
so lorth, tiM/iie ad iiaimrani, us though Haviland 
Dumaresq, a prophet born, bad consenled to 
dwell 111 liis old age in tlie coasts of the Pliilis- 
tine.s. He could hear tlie greatest thinker of 
onr time, in that .sad dotage of his, ‘with h little 
hoard of iiiaxiins preaching down a daughter’s 
heart!’ Oh heavens I It was incredible, it was 
loatbsonie, but it was ncvei tbeless true. He 
hardly knew hoiv to Ixdii ve it himself, but he 
admitteil it griulgingly to Ids own soul; Havilitiid 
Dmniire.sq hail feet oi' claj', ami the feet of clay 
hud tottered to their fall in these last stages of 
a once mighty intellect. 

But Rsyehe ? Ah, well! Ho Iiad no fear at all 
in Ids heart for Bsyihe. lie could never Con¬ 
ceive his own heiintilnl, free, great-hearted Rsyehe 
‘puppet to a father’s threats, oi' servile to a 
shrewish tongue.’ He knew what I’syche W’olild 
do; lie knew it perfeitly. I’syclie would burst 
in upon linn to-morrow iiiornirig, when he called 
loiiml to linisli lier father’s picture, and Hinging 
all conventional restrictions to tlie four winds of 
heaven--rnles like tliose were not for such as 
I’.syche—would cast herself upon him with a 
wild emotion, clasp her aniw around his neck 
in a toi'ienl of joy, and cry aloud that, rich or 
])oor, come what might, she loved him, she loved 
tiiin. Or if I’syche didn't do that—for after all, 
a inaiiloii is a maiden still—at least he would 
see from tlie tiiiinl and tearful way she greeted 
limi tliut she at anyratu wa.s wholly unchanged 
by anything her lather might have said fo her 
oveiuigbt against a peinnlos.s lover. She would 
treat luui iiiore kindly and tenderly than ever; 
she would .say Ijy her aelions, if not by her 
word.s, ‘ 1 woidd love yon still though you had 
no roof to cover yon.’ That was how a girl like 
Psyche, ought to feel and act; and because he 
knew file woiihl feel and act so, he loved her, 
he loved her. In Psyche’s presence he w'as no 
longer shy. J’erfect love castelh out fear. Psyche 
would never be bent aside by such base con¬ 
siderations as swayed that clay-footed idol, her 
father. The graml incoiruptible Haviland Dnma- 
resq of former days, that was dead now in the 
old man’s shninkeu and shrivelled soul, lived 
^till ill the purer and nobler natiU'e of his spot¬ 
less daughter. 

And tlien, when Psyche had thus proved her¬ 
self worthy of her high lineage—for,wliat lineage 
after all could be higher in any real scale of 
worth than direct desceut from the greatest and 
deepest of modern thinkers—he would elasp her 
to hk breast in an ecstasy of passion, and tell her . 
plainly, what he had hover yet tolcLany living j 
being, that the sacrifice {the tUbfight slm v/m j 
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making for his sake had no existence—that all 
I her father asked for her she should freely enjoy 
—that money, position, respect should he hers— 
that she should he everything he himself had 
never been. For Linnell was rich, if it cinne 
to thatj from Haviland Duniaresq’s jioint of 
vieiv quite fahuloiisly ifeh ; wealthy beyond the 
ntniost dreams of I)umures(Hiiiiii avarice: and 
if for some quixotic fad of his own he had chosen 
so long to give up tlie money that was rightly 
his due to the service of others, and to live 
entirely on his artistic earnings, he would not i 
consider himself hound any longer to contiune his j 
obedience to tlwt self-inllieted, self-denying ordiii- 
auee, when he liad a wife’s happiness to consult 
and to provide for—ami that wite his own match¬ 
less Psyche, lie was rich ; and he stood next 
heir in blood to an EIlgti^ll baronetcy. Many 
things had comspiml to make the shrinking sensi j 
tive painter feel the importance of his own posi¬ 
tion far less acutely than most men would imve 
ilone ; but that was no leuson why others should 
not value it at the current valuation of such 
thiims in the world of Knglaml. He could go 
to rlavilaml Dumaresq, if need were, and say 
to him honestly with unblusliing pride; ‘'I’he 
penniless painter has asked your daughter’s hand 
in marriage, and has been duly accepted, liut 
the man who marries hei' is riih beyond the 
furthest you ever demanded from your daiiglitcr’s 
suitors, and belongs to one of the oldest and 
most distinguishetl families in all Kngland.’ It 
was horrible, indeed, to think of coupling such 
a base and vulgar thought as that with the 
honoured), name of Havil.iud Dumaresq ; but if 
Haviland Duiuuresfi had in point of fact sunk 
so low, Linnell would meet him on his own new 
level, and ask him slill for ids guileless Psyche. 

With such thoughts as these whirling fust in 
his brain, tlie painter strolleil back hi the village 
inn, the air all full of Psyche,..Psyche, Psyche. 
As he passcil the Maiisels’, ije caught through 
the hedge the gleam of a rustling white summer 
diess, and overhean! the tones of a most educated 
voice, which he recognised at once as the final 
flower, of (Jirtoniau culture. He hoped Mrs 
Mansel would let him puss by without calling 
him in, for he was in small luniuiur that day 
to discuss the rolativ'e merits of Wagner and 
Mendelssohn, or to give Ins opinion in set epi¬ 
grammatic phrase on the latest development of 
the subjective novel. Hut Mrs iMmiscl spied, 
him out with keen vision as he passed the gate, 
and came over with her sweetly-subdued smile, 
ill a Qreek-tookiiig robe looped up with an old 
gold oriental scarf, to call him for colloquy into 
•her ' most cultivated garden. The Aau^emy 
and Mind lay beside the learned lady’s vacant 
place on the rustic scat, but in her hand she 
lield coqiiettishly that far more mundane journal, 
'the Morning Post. Curiosity survives as a 
luaternal legacy even in the most highly-strung 
•Oi tbe (laughter's of Eve ; and Mrs Hansel’s cuiio- 
was now at boiling-point. ‘ Oh, Mr Linnell,’ 
cried wilb unwonted .eagerness, ‘I’m so glad 
yhii’ye ooui6. I’ve been lunging t(.> see you. 1 
wahtwd to nsk you sontethiug so iinporfant. Have 
'yis^hny J'elations living in Northumberland V 

The qiifestion feU upon Linnell’s ear like a 
ckp of thunder frdiu a clear sky. He hadn’t 
r tile lightest in his own mind what on earth 


Ml’S Mansel could mean. But glancing hastily 
at her finger on the open jiage, the thought 
I occurred to him with ilightning rapidity that i 
jx’fhaps bis half-brother Frank had just got 
married. That was the secret, then, of Sir 
Austen’s desire to have the question of the 
succession settled upon a firm and secure basis 
before he left England ! Linnell hesitated a frac¬ 
tion of a moment; then he answered doubt¬ 
fully : ‘ 1 believe there’s one member of my i 
family living there at present. But 1 know very 
little of him. I’ve never seen him. To tell | 
you the truth, our family relations haven’t been 
always quite what you could call cordial.' 

*A clei'gyman /' Mrs Mansel asked with her - 
soft low voice. 

‘A, clergyman, yes,’ Linm^Jd made answer, 
bewildeied. ‘Is there anythihgaulftout him in 
the paper to-duy, then?’ 

‘Ch, I telt sure he must be one of your family,’ 
Mrs Mansel cried, still holding that tantalising 
sheet tiglitly in her small white hand. ‘ThC 
name’s Fi'nnci.s Aii.sten Linnell, you see, gaiil I 
recognised Idm, as I recognised you, by the 
peeuliai- siielliiig of the name Austen.’ 

‘Wii’re all of us Austens,’ Linnell answered 
with a short unea-y laugh, ‘it’s a jioiiit of 
honour with every Linnell 1 ever heard of to 
continue the family tradition in that respect. 

It s gone on in an unbroken line, 1 believe, .since 
the time of Charles the Second; and it’ll goon 
still till baroiieteics arc as extinct as dodos and 
nH'gatheriunis. -Hut may 1 a.sk what niy re- 
.«pecte(l namesake’s been doing at all to get hiiii- 
sell mentioned in the Mornimj I’ud 'l I'p to 
date, I can’t say I ever rcniembur any perfoiinancc 
of hi.s, except his birth, being thought worth 
recording in a London newsiiaper.’ 

‘Jiike Mark Twain’s hero,’ Mrs Man.sel siig- 
ge.sted with a musical little laugli, ‘ who up to the I 
age of seventy-lire years liad never shown any I 
leiuiukahle talent—and never showed any after- 1 
wuid : so that when he died, ill-natuied people 
said lie’d done it on piiipose to gain notoriety.’ 

‘Diedl’ Jjinnell exclaimed, liolding out his 
hand incredulously foi the paper. ‘You don’t 
mean to say Frank's dead, do you V 

‘till yes, 1 forgot to say it’s his death that | 
comes next hy way of record,’ Mrs Mtmsel went ; 
on, with serene composure. ‘In fact, of course, 

1 took it for grunted you’d have seen the 
announcement somewhere already.—No, not in 
the Hirth.s, Deatln», and Marriages: it’.s later than 
that.- -See, there’s the place ; Appalling Catas¬ 
trophe on the Great Northern Hailway.’ 

Linnell took the paper from her hand with 
trembling fingers and ran his eye hastily down 
the lengthy telegram. ‘ As the (i.45 night expwsa 
was steaming out of Doncaster yesterday evening 
. . . goods-wagdms laden with heavy pig-li’On 
.'. . bo.tli tj'aius were completely leleecopeci , , . 
harrowing scenes among the dead and wounded 
. , . the following bcuiea Irave already been 
identified . . . The Eev. Francis Austen Linnell, 
Vicar of Ilaiubledon-cum-Thornyhaugh, North¬ 
umberland.’ 

He handed back the paper, very white in the 
I face, to Mrs Mansel. It was clear that the news 
j,profoundly afi'ected him. ‘Why, Mr Lipnell, 1 
didn't know you were so much interested in, 
the man,’ the learned lady cried,, astonished and,,. 
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penitent. ‘If I’d thought yon were so deeply 
concerned as that, I’d have broken it gently to 
yon; indeed I would.—Was he such a very near 
relation then V . 

‘He was only— my brother,’ Tnnnell answered 
with a gasp. lie had never seen him j but blood 
is thicker than water after all. A nameless sliock 
seemed to run through his system. Two tlioughts 
came uppermost in the naintur’s mind amid the 
whirl of emotion that those words had brought 
upon him. The first was a sense of profound 
thankfulness that he hail written and jjostcd that 
letter to Sir Austen before he knew of his 
brother’s sudden death. The second was the 
idea that even Havilaud Dumaresq would now 
no doubt be satisfied to accept as Psyche’s hus¬ 
band the heir-presumptive to an English baron¬ 
etcy, who had no longer any reason for concealing 
his position and prospects from the wi.Gd in 
deference to the feelings of an illegitimate 
relative. 


THE VAltIKTY STAGE. 

The aniusemciits of a nation are sometimes con- 
sido'ed a good index of the character and abililies 
of its citizen.s. 1’he aitistic and brutal propen¬ 
sities of the aficieut Greeks and Uonians arc well 
reflected in the amusements of their theatres and 
arenas. Modern nations have various forms of 
ninnseinent more or less refined, or the reverse ; 
eaeli of these forms is adapted to the wants of one 
particular class in society, ami it is inipo.ssible to 
isolate any partieular form of public amiiseinent 
and call it national. For example, no one could 
form a just idea of the character and genius of the 
Aiiglo-Savon race from observing the phases of 
life to be seen in the music halls of London, 
(iivciqiool. New York, or C’hicago. An idea thus 
'.■orined would not lie a flattering one. 'I'liere is 
nothing inte.lloetnal in the varied features that 
make up the programmes of existing music halls. 
Of cour.si', it must be admitted that some of these 
features are very amusing, and tliey are so because 
the jierformcrs possess pliysical skill in acrobatic 
and tumbling feats. 

When ninsic halls were fir-st established, some 
really good opera and ballad music was consiilered 
the principal attraction at almost all the bails, 
notably so at ‘The Oxford,’ who.se grand selec¬ 
tions were performances that would not have dis¬ 
credited the Opera or IMonday Popular (,'oucert. 
Now, "all this is altered. There is not a mnsie 
hall in the metropolis—with the exception of the 
Alhambra, where, recently, the higli-elass vocalisa¬ 
tion of Miss Ada Lincoln and Mr F. H. Cielli of 
the Oarl Rosa Opera Gompauy aflbrds some ndief 
from the inanity and buffoonery of the variety 
elements—where good music is eon.sidered at iiil 
necessary. Yet, notwithstanding the ontertain- 
meuts at these halls liave deteriorated, there 
never was a time when the}'' were more popular 
than they are now. The niusic halls at the present 
time take equal rank with the theatres in public 
estimation. How is it good music has been ban¬ 
ished from the ballad It may not be uninteresting 
or unprofitable to consider tlie question, and 
try to answer it. • 

Music luills—or, to give them the more recent 
and appropriate term, variety shows—are quite 


modem institutions. Fifty years ago they were 
unknown. The Canterbury was tlie first estab- 
lisliod, and it owed its origin to the following 
circumstance, ('lose on fifty ycaraback tlwrc wag 
an actor named Sam Cowell on the comic lyric 
stage. Sam was a good comedian, an excellent 
singer, and a remarkably able mimic. He was 
also an intelligent and observant man of tlie 
world, and also, a.s every actor worth his salt 
should be, a keen observer of human nature, ^^r 
Ginvell’s observations were chiefly directed to the 
curiosities of low life as seen in the slums of the 
cities. In his exciii-sions round the’ slums of 
London, the actor had noticed that Ihoiisaiids of 
people never entered the doors of a theatre; fh<‘ 
stage had lost its liold on the masses, whose prin¬ 
cipal or sole relaxation consisted in lounging in 
the bars and tap.s of llai'ing gin palaces and low 
‘pubs.’ Thus free-and-easy life, with its ever¬ 
lasting smoking and drinking, and absence of 
all I’cslraint, was congenial to the jaded and 
depresscil men and women of the slums. To sit 
out a play required more attention than these 
poor wretches could give after a long day of 
severe toil and privation. How to reach these 
toiling men and women and give them suitable 
[ ainn.senicnts was a problem that snggesteil itself 
to the mind of tlic actor. Here, it is curious to 
I rclleet that the theatre occunied tlie same position 
' in respect to tlic poorest and most degraded of the 
^ people as the chureh did ; likewise, that both 
these institutions - so dilFerent ns tlicy were— 
made use of the .same means to reach and influence 
the massea lloth stooped to the level of the 
people they desired to influence liy establishing 
the music hall and the mission hall. The ninsic 
hall is to the theatre what the mission hall is to 
tlie church. The great Sam wouhl have made aii 
excellent missionary ; very few men understood 
the lower classes .so well as he. Gharles Itiekens 
was well aware of thi.s and on more than one 
occasion the great novelist accompanied the actor 
ill liib sallies roiiiid the dark city. Sam Coxyidl 
was ever welcome in the taprooms and ‘ kips ’ 
(low lodging-lioiises), where lie often entertained 
tlie people with a song. Even in these dark 
places mn.bic had charms, and funny comic songs 
liad a great many more. 

Tliesc jiractical experiences convinced Mr 
Cowell that a place of amusement where a 
variety of scrio and comic songs were sung by 
competent artihtes would not fail to draw in lew 
neighbourhoods. In these new places of amuse¬ 
ment there must be no more restraint and cipiiven- 
tionality than would be absolutely necessary. A 
man must be permitted to wear his working-dress, 
smoke his pipe, and have his beer or spirits. One 
Sniulay nigbt Mr Sam Cowell spoke about the 
matter to a fiiend of his, the landlord of a 
public-hou.se in Lambeth Marsh. The latter, who 
[ was an enterprising and ambitious man, saw at 
' once the feasibility of the scheme. He had a 
large ami lofty room at the back of his house, and 
he determined to make use of it in the venture. 
It was very unfortunate that at the outset the 
scheme was put into the iiands of the pi'rtilicans. 
As a matter of business, these ''eijtlemOT are 
interested in prflmoting the sale oi intoxicating 
liquors, and* this interest would always be para¬ 
mount and in the way of any abhiing excellence 
in the music and other entertainments to be 
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d|8vi^ 1^1'ofc &B 1 Oowell’$ achieme was the gymnasts and aci’Obata of "the day. 4 sucsefflion 
laingllag' ol good music with burlesque and of great artistes of the arena drew all London 
1 dance ; and as a matter of fact some romiy good to the AfbamWa, chief of wboin was the famotvs 
mUsie did form tUe best dement in the music Leotard. Jules Leotard was a splendid specimen 
I hall entertainments. The publicans, who in of manly beauty—a perfect fijjnre united to 
all the halls held the general management were la strikiitglf handsome face, always grave and 
not slow in observing that good music did not / reposeful. 

encourage drinking half so much as did the most ll’he story of the great gymnast’s career has 
foolish and inane of comic soug.s, and all their seldom been told. A native of Toulouse, in tJie | 

efforts weie directed to tlie bisk of vitiating the south of France, young Leotml passed many of | 

public taste by the gindual withdrawal of good his earliest years in the beautihil city of tJje 

music from the perfomiances. That they lipe sunny soutli. llis father kept a swiinining-bath. 

been sucSessful any one may judge by a visit having several skylights that ^Yel’e opened and 
to any music hall in Lomlon or the provinces, closed by long ropes. It was young Leotard’s 
When the L'antcrbnry Hall was opened, great office to open and shut these skylights, and he was 
difficulty was experienced in obkiiuiug artistes for in the liubit of .swinging from one rope to the 
the entertainment. A new' pinfession bail to be other, doing so with so iiiiicli grace and skill as to 
created. Sam Cow'ell was equal lo the ocfa.sion, attract miieli attention from the visitors to the 
and on the opening night and for some time estabfisliment. His first public ajipcaraiice was 
after the comedian alone gave the entcrtaiuinent. as an amateur at the Municipal 1'V‘tc. It so 
He sang both serio and coiuic, Muigs, and darned happened tliut among the people who witnessed 
the dances, from the first, the most attractive the jierfurmanee was the director of the Cirque 
feature of a variety show'. The success of the de 1'Impi'ratricc at Paiis. Tlii.s gentleman was 
Canterbury fully equalled the most sanguine astonished at the skill and grace of the young 
hopes of its promotei's, and very soon a liost of athlete, and also at the novelty of the pei form- 
Otners .sprang up in London alid the province.^, aiice; and the next morning he made his way 
and afterwards in America. to tlie Leotard .swimming baths and had an inter- 

The W'ell-dressed and aristocratic peojde who view witli tlie father. A few' d{iys lienee and 
frequent the p,alntial Pavilion and Tivoli little Jules Leotard set out for Paris. On his arrival 
imagine that they patronise an enterlaiament in the gay city he w'as taken to a theatrical cof- I 
originally designed for roughs and crossing- I tniniur, ami a gay doublet of crimson velvet and j 


sweepers. ‘ Things are altered now,’ they miiy gold 
say. So they art*—for the worse. Do any of my tights 


sjianglei 
s ne had 


le.s was fitted over the snow-white 


readers remember the Oxford as it was fifteen 
'years back? Then the Oxford w'as the leading 
music hall, and the entertainnients excellent, 


brought frum the country. 


‘Take it oil !’ he said to the co.stumier. ‘1 am 
not going to iilay the clown.’ 

‘Take it olF! mon ])etit, tlie beautiful doublet? 


varied, and musical. The ‘grand seleetioms’ from ' Sec how' well you look in it—grand, luagnificuiit, 
popular operas w'ere magnificent, and some really ■ suiierb ” 

good singers sang tlie solos. We doubt wliethei'| ‘Think you .so? 1 do not. I’ll never wear 
any of these gifted artisto.s would ever obtain an I spangles like a liarlequiu.’ 

engagement at their old lionie now, and most ‘Ah 1 mon Dicu ! was there ever seen such a 

certainly not at the magiiiliceut Tivoli or the dnlle? Kh bieu' mon petit, what is it, then, 

splendid Pavilion. Mr F. Johnginann-s was Tor you will wear? You must Jiave a doublet of 
many years the able conductor at the O.xford. it some kind.’ 
was Mr Jolmgmaims who introduced Offenbach ‘Have you any'black velvet?’ 

to a London aiulienee. Tu 18(5:1 the mauageiuent A roll of jdain black I'elvet W'as jiroduce.d, and 

introduced a selection from Oirenbacli’s earlie.st out of this material wa-s made the young aspirant's 
and mo.st brilliant ojioru, ‘Orphee aiix Kufer.*.’ doublet. And .subsequently M. Leotard always 
The liveliness and brilliance of the music and wore the simple and elegant dz-ess of a black 
the admirable way it was rendei’ed at the Oxford velvet doublet over snow-white tights; a dress 
paved the vvay for the production of ‘The Grande that served admii'ably to display the niugnificent 
Dochesso’at Ooveut Garden Theatre. Manyhalii- form of the gymnast, ’riie ddbut of the young 
tu6s of the Oxfoi'J of those days will not forget atlilete in the Paris arena was a veritable triumph, 
the fine singing in this and in other selectioiib which w.w I’euewed on liis first appearance in 
of Mr Eobert Green (afterw'ards at the Alhani- London. Tlie flying trapeze became the rage, 
bra). Mr Green was an able musician, and had a and a whole host of fiy'iiig trapezi.sts iipjieared at 
really ma{*nificent voice. Had Mr Green appeared the music halls, none of whom, however, liad the 
befoi'e a Loudon audience w’ith an Italian name, skill and mai'vcilous ease of the master, 
he would have become one of the mo.st famous In J8(>5 the Alhambra management was under- 
singers of the day. Another gifted singer at taken by Mr Frederick Strange, assisted by the 
the Oxford was Miss Fitzhenry, ziiterwards well dramatic critic and journalist, Mr John Hollings- 
feknown in opera-houffe under the worn de thi'iUre of head, wlio became later on the projector and 
Miss Emily Soldeiur, Miss Cfonstauce Losehy of manager of the Gaiety Theatre, tip to this time 
' ti# O&iaty Theatre was nUo a music hall artiste, bullets had not been much of nn attraction at 
time of -the Atwei’icau War of North and the Alluuubra ; but under the new regime they 
Jiflss (kmsUnce sung at every music hall in became, what they have always been since, the 


his profeksiosial career at the Alhaui- part of Mr Strange’s management, was on the 
whw, at that (tirae^/good music alternated Alhambra staff, may irot lie nniliteresting to the 
displays of! physical skill by the greatest j readers of this Journal. It is one of the mot* 
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remarkable instances of liuman foUv ever re- should be paid up, work or not. I was one 
corded. Among the frequenters of the canteen of the officials Mr Sle^gs liad engaged, und of 
behind the scenes there figured an American, course 1 had to give up the place 1 held under 
who, judging by the lavish way he spent his the Alhambra directors. I did so, as I was prom-* 
money, might well have been taken for a million- ised a luueh better position in New York. Before 


not one of these rings coiun nave cost le&s iimn we went lo ijiverpooi lo einuiirk. JSir Wleggs had 
three hundred pounds. lie used to make his taken burtJjs for all on bouid a Cuna’l'J screw 
appearance, almost every night, at the time tJie steamer, and he had spm'od no money in making 
corps de ballet trooped oil' the stage after the us all comfortable. 

Biwctoele; and many of tliese dancem were con- Everything went on nil right diwing the 
staidly regaled by him with the best cliampagne voyage ; though I noticed with eurnrise that 
at a pound the bottle. The way tliat American the Aineiican had parted with all his costly 
threw his money about was -to use one of the jewellery. 

ballet-gfrl’s language—a caution. He gave costly When we arrived at Sandy Hook, Steggs went 
breakfasts at public gnnleiis and lived ‘like a on sliore to.secure, so lie said, lodgings for all 
lord’ at the Langham Hotel, lie had jeuiellery <d us at the kletropolitan and other hotels. All 
enough to stock a shop, and many of the gills that day we united for a message from him, but 
received some very costly trinkets from his hands, none came. The next moruiiig several of us 
He used to liaud away these valuables with a landed and made our way to the Metropolitan 
princely air, and spent liis money freely ; every Hotel, and, to our a.4ouishinciit and dismuy, we 
one in the place received sometliing from his learned that, no jiiTson of the nunie of Steggs 
hands. All tliis sort of thing tallied exactly with wan staying there, nor did tlie hotel peojile know 
popular notions of American iwm-eaiu riclicn, so any one of that name. We leturued to the vessel, 
all sorts of rumours floated about the hall respect- iu hojics Mr Steggs would return ; but be never 
ing the position and riches of the ‘American came back. Here we were iu a stzaiige coimUy, 
Prince,’ as tlni bidlet-girls termed the stranger, and what to do became a pressing que.stion. It 
Some averred that be was a ‘silver king’ from was well for Mr Steggs be could not be found, 
Nevada; others, a great rauch-owucr from'Pexas ; for the ballet ladies were infuriated, especially 


while others- were sure lie was a pig-.sticker 
in a big way in (lliicugo. Mr Silas W. Steggs 


so tlic fine young woman who wa.s to have been 
the ‘])remiere danseu.se.’ Mr Steggs bad made 


liiinself said iiotliing about his anteccilents; he love to this graceful dancer and had promised 
left ‘tlie almighty dollar’ to tell its own tale, to marry her. Mademoiselle Blank as a jn-ospec- 
No one was seen more lavi'ih with his money in tive wife of a milliomiire had given lieiv'-elf 
tile Alhambra e.iiiteen ; and as time passed and airs, and had made herself disagreeable to the 
this man kejit coming and going, his face became bumbler members of the coinjainy. Her moi-ti- 
n familiar one at the Alhambra. ficatioii ivas all the more iiiteii.se. The greater 

With the manager, the lute Mr Frederick part of thc.se women were sent back to England 
Strange, Mr Steggs maintained a close intimacy, by the consul. Some of tlie men also returned. 


a familiar one at tiie Alhambra. ficatioii ivas all the more iiiteii.se. The greater 

With the manager, the lute Mr Frederick part of thc.se women were sent back to England 
Strange, Mr Steggs maintained a close intimacy, by the consul. Some of tlie men also returned, 
and one night he opened his mind to liini. The Some of ii.s, including Mademoiselle Blank, deter- 
Londou Alhambra was, lie assured Mr Strange, mined lo stay iu New York. This lady at once 
the most splendid jilice of amusement to be .seen obtained an eiigagciiieut at Niblo’s Garden in the 
anywhere; and, as an Ainericuii citizen, he wa.s spectacle of ‘The Black Crook' (afterwards pro- 
sorry they had no place to equal it in the Empire duced at the Aliiambra). The writer ubtuiued 
City. A New York Alliainlira, he went on to eiuployineiit on the press. 

s.iy, woiihl certaiiilv prove a good jiayiiig concern. One bitter cold night in the succeeding winter 
if conducted on tfie same lines as the London I was passing'through one of the streets at no 


establishment. He, Mr Steggs, had made it hi.‘ 
business to study the maii.igeuient; in so doing, 


great distance from the Bowery, when iii.y alten- 
tiou wa.s drawn to the painful spectacle—alas! 


he had spent his money freely ; that dhl not as comiuon now in New York as in London — 
matter a cent; he had aii object iu view which ot n nuniber of tramps wailing outside the police 
would repay him every dollar. He proposed to station for a night’s shelter. 1 do not believe 1 
liiiuself to erect in the city of New York n largo have ever seen such a mob of wretched objects 
and palatial building, to be called The New York as was gathered there that night. One man in 
Alliunibra. A large sum of money would be particular was a most jdtiable object j he was 
required ; he had enough and to spare. One dressed in filthy i-ags held together by a nuniber 
favour he begged of the Alhambrii directors— of pieces of string. This man’s face seemed 
permission to recruit his staff among the ruiiiur familiar to me ; but when and where I bad seen 
members of the Alhambra coinjiany. No objoc- liijii I could not remember. I looked at him 
tioa was raised to this proposal; anil when it was a few moments before 1 recognised him : he 
noised abroad, those ot us who desired to better was none other than the quondam millionaire, 
our positions were greatly excited. Mr Steggs Silas \V. Steggs. I called him out of the rank 
lost no time in making his arrangements ; and and asked him how he had come down so low. 
negotiations were at once opened with all manner His story was a stmige one. He bad two years 
of people connected with the Aliiambra. All before inherited eighty thousand pounds, be- 
fbese ^ople were to cross the Atlantic in the qoeatlied by an uncle who had been a merchant 
same -vessel. What one hundred ballet-girls a-nd in Son Frainisco. Unused to the _ control of , 
a miinber of barmaids were to do during the money, he had placed his fortune in a bank, 
tima the place was building never seemed to and began a round of dissipation in the sMoons 
be thought of. However, we all believed we j of New York. From the Empire City he passed . 
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wr lo Afterwards came to Loodon. 

In tliese' tbree capitals this madman had actu- 
,ally accomplished the feat of squandering eighty 
thousand pounds in eighteen months. When 
we Miived in New York, Silas W. Stcggs had 
lost till He landed with five dollars in his 
pocket; beyond that small snm he had not a 
cent 

This episode in the history of the Alhambra 
Variety Theatre may well conclude a slight 
sketch of‘the rise and progress of the Variety 
Stage. • 
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A TALE OP PISHEll’s rOLl.V. 

CHAP. II.—MR CIIRULKSTONE’s' MUNKY 

The room with the five wimlow's, in the eeutre 
one of which stood the Gulden Eamp, was an 
old dining-hall. The oaken walls were hung 
with lai'ge utul valuable paintings ; ami from the 
centres of the ceiling was suspssmleil a gresat 
chandelier. At one end of this roism a fins was 
burning in the open chimney ; ami near the rug, 
in front of the fire, was placed a round slining- 
table, laid for three. Leaning over this table, 
to arrange some exotic tloweis in a centre vase, 
w'as tile beautiful lamplighter who had atfras ted 
Jolin Weslcott’s attention uu hour ago. 

No antique rooisi, witli so lovely a figure placssd 
there, would have bettor rcpresentesl a fisi'im-r 
century: a periosl, (siie might say, in which 
Fisher’s Folly was the uboilc of bcfiuty am I 
fashion. The girl was jslaiiily dressed ; the fair 
hair wag drawn back Irom the bnwd fisrchs'ad 
into a Grecian knot, and the dark velvet robe 
fitted closely to the tall and slender foi'iii. Her 
face was undeniably liandsoinc ; but there was 
something more than mere beauty in the large 
brown eyes and resolute moutb ; eacb feature 
cxpresseii ihiit (piick mtelligernse which awakens 
Confidence, it was the face of a woman witli 
character—a woman likely to exhibit resource in 
a difficult situatii'O. Such wa.s Marian Oaitcr, 
the head partner in the old house. Having 
touched the tlow^crs softly with her long exjsrea- 
sive. fingers- a touch of the butterfly’s wing 
in tenderness—she turned iiway and inoveil 
thraugh folding-doors into an adjoining room. 
It was a sinall room, but with panelled walls of 
dark oak, like the dining-hall. In an armchaii 
near tlie fire sat Mr Carter with his head resting 
on his hand. Hia face was more troubled in 
expression; since his interview with Weslcott 
lie appeared to have e.veii more fully realised 
the magnitude of the calamity which w.a.s pend¬ 
ing, As Marian approached him, however, he 
made a strong effort to overcome his depres- 
sion. 

‘Is all ready, Marian V said lie, with cheerful¬ 
ness in his tone. 

‘Everything.’ 

, ‘ Is the lamp lighted P 

‘Why: father, dp you think I would neglect 
ijiat? Would it hot be too tlioiiglitlcss,’ said 
she IqnUghingVi occasion like this?’ 

As Marian seatedfiierself beside him, her father 
: *ELow strange John Westcott shottlJ 
ihave retumed to-uight.' 

‘ It is krauge^ said the girl with a smile. ‘ And 


what is still stranger,’ she added, with a slight 
blush, ‘some one—1 think it must hove been 
Mr Westcott—was standing below the window 
when 1 -lit the lamp. Is he likely to prove a 
friend ?' 

‘Ah! I was wondering,’said Mr Carter. ‘He 
has the character of being an excellent and 
shrewd young fellow, lint I fear,’ lie went on, 
‘that even if he had his uncle’s financial genius, 
lie would find it no easy matter to’—— He 
stopped abruptly ; for at this moment Westcott 
came in. The change in his appearance, now 
that the rough costume was gone, w.as remark¬ 
able. Mr Carter scarcely recognised him ; there 
wa,s little of the sailor even in his face, and 
nothing in his manner. He had all the style of 
a refined gentleman. The merchant rose from 
his eVair and formally presented him. 

Had she seen him, thought Westcott, when 
staniling in the square below the windows 1 
Tlicre was something in her look, something in 
her voi'V uttitude towards him, which made him 
doubt if he was an entire .stranger. He had 
recognised her; and he ]ui<l conjectured, while 
in oonversutioii with the merchant, that the 
beautiful ‘vision’ at the Golden Lamp could he 
no other than Marian (.'arter. lint be had no 
time for more tlian tliis jiassing relleition. The 
diraier was announced ; tlie foJding-iloors were 
thrown open, and they passed through and took 
their scats at the table. 

The first object that fittractcd Wcstcott's 
glance wa.s the old lamp. Marian’s look fol¬ 
lowed liis. She smilingly aiiked him: ‘Do you 
remembei' it ?’ 

‘No; I had forgotten the house,’said he. ‘1 
was .seldom here.’ 

‘All ! It is .strange you should have forgotten 
that lamp,’ said Marian. 

‘So J am thinking,’ Westcott replied. ‘The 
workmanship is exquisite.—I’ut,’ he added, ‘is 
it not a lantern ?’ 

‘ It can be used us such. It is i-allcil the 
Golden Ijain]!. Lt was called so long before 1 
was born. It. belonged, as you may have giiesscal, 
to Mr Girdleslono. lie used to rail it mine, it 
has stood where it now .stands, f believe, for 
nearly a liundrcd years. But the lanlein,’ said 
the girl, ‘can easily be detached ; it hangs from 
a hook, as you see, under the dr.me. 1 fiuve for¬ 
bidden any one to touch it. I trim and light it 
myself all the year round.’ 

‘No Wi nder,’ replied Westcott gallantly, ‘that 
it burns i.o brightly.’ 

‘Not for the world,’ Marian went on, ‘would 
I miss doing so. It is to me a sacred duty.’ 

Westcott could not suppress a smile. ‘What 
reason can you have. Miss Carter,’ said he, ‘ for 
being such a conscientious lamplighter ?’ 

Marian looked serious. ‘ It was Mr Girdle- 
stone’s wish,’ said Marian, with a glance towards 
her father; and receiving no look of disapproval, 
she added; ‘As long as the lamp is lighted-^.it 
was a sort of supci'stition with liini—luck will 
not leave the house,’ 

As soon as the two niMi were alone over their 
wine -though they could see and hear Marian 
at the piano, for the folding-doors stood open-- 
John Westcott turned to Mr Carter and said: 
‘There is something about that lamp—and I 
hope you will not think me too inquisitive— 
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which interests me. May I look at it more 
closely ?’ 

The merchant readily acauiesccfd; and the 
young man, stepping across the room, bent over 
the lamp; and had not his back been turned to 
Mr Carter, the expi'ession of keen excitement 
which came over his face might have puzzletl 
him. Seating hinwelf once more opposite to his 
]io.st, after a somewliat lengthy examination of 
the lamp, Westcott Ssiid : ‘ There is a bu'ge key, 
I observe, hanging behind the lantern. Is tliere 
any tradition attached to tliat?’ 

‘I cannot tell you,’ sui<l iJr Carter. ‘No one 
knows.’ 

‘Do yoti mean, sir, that it fits no lock V 

A slight smile crossed tlie merchant’s face. 
‘You know how curious women are,’ said he. 

‘ I nee<l scarcely tell you, .John, that JIariau 
has tried every keyhole in the house. Sliu 
has not solved tlie mystery.’ 

‘ Have you no theory, Mr Carter, concerning 
tliat key V 

‘ None.’ 

‘lias it never occurred to you that it niiglit 
have been tlie key,’ said Westeolt, ‘ to my uncle’s 
financial genius?’ 

‘Ah ! tliat is a shrewd remark,’ said Air Carter 
thoughtfully. ‘ But let me tell you,’ he adile<l, 
‘something aboul, that strange man. It will 
interest you. No one, nnle.ss it wa.s his Indian 
servant, knew Air Cirdlestone more intimately 
than I did.’ 

That eager expression again pas.sud over West- 
cott’s face, hut it escaped Air Carter’s notice. 
After a sliort pause, he began; and tlie low 
sound of music in tlie adjoining room added 
to the earnest tone of his voice. 

‘Through a long life, .lohn, your uncle had 
lived alone in this old house—alone with this 
Indian. During oifite hours lie often oecujiied 
his room down-stair.s-the room in which that 
lino portrait hangs ; hut he received no visitors 
there. All mutters of bit-iuess were arranged in 
my room -in the room, at least, which became 
mine when 1 was taken into jmrtnership. There, 
in his magic way, ho settled questions of finance. 
No one was ever allowed to pass beyond the, 
staircase. Even Alarian, to whom he \va.s greatly 
attached, never visited the upper stories except 
when Air Cirdlestone took her to look at this 
lamp. At six o’clock every evening the great 
hall door was lo ked and bolted behiiul us— 
that is, myself and the clerks--by the native 
servant; and never, under any circiiiustauce, 
was it opened until nine the next morning.’ 

‘Ail odd character,’ said Westcott in an under¬ 
tone. 

‘This eccentricity led to all sorts of rumours. 
It was generally believed that Mr Cirdlestone 
was a man of great wealth ; and his excessive 
caution and secret way.s suggested a hoarding 
disposition. It was thought that his gold was 
stored in great heajw in the garrets. I often 
heard these tales. But I have since convinced 
myself that these rumours were unfounded.’ 

‘Yon discovei'ed nothing?’ 

‘ I will tell you,’ said Air Carter, ‘ exactly what 
happened. During the years that I served Air 
Oirdlestone—more than twenty in all—I never 
knew him to be absent for one day from his 
desk. Tliei-e were times when he remained in 


the counting-house only an hour or two; those 
were what I called his restless days ; for I could 
hear him pacing this room, which is just above 
the office, with a peculiar tread whicli 1 have 
never forgotten. It wa.s the only exercise he 
took ; and it always foreboded sonic new and 
frequently gigantic financial scheme. I sometimes 
fancy, when I am very busy, that I can still 
hear him walking up and down.’ ’ 

AVestcott looked about liim. ‘In- this room?’ 
lie interposed. ‘ You believe it wa.s here V 
‘So it sounded to me,’ was Air Cartel’s reply. 
‘ But it is a strange old Jioiise; nn*l I liaVe 
somelime.s thought,’ he added, ‘that there may 
be rooms np-stairs or down ■stains of wliicb we 
know nothing.- But let me finisli. One iifter- 
noou, towards the hour for locking-n]>, I beard 
a groan. Tt came from Mr (lirdlestone’s room. 
1 went in, and found my old partner leaning 
forward upon his desk uilli bis bead sunk 
upon his arms. Tliat was his last day in the 
counting-house—he died that night.’ Mr Carter 
paused, with a di.stre.ssed look on his face. 
The details of that painful iucideiit were passing 
vividly through bis mind. Presently lie con- 
cliuled : ‘No sooner was Mr llii-dlestone dead, 
strange to .say, than liis Indian serv.int absconded. 
No one knows where he lias gone. He seemed 
to me like a man who bad receiveil some shock, 
1 could make nothing of liim. Doubtless, he 
possessed a great deal of inl'oimation about bis 
master. If -Mr Cirdlestone was a boarder of 
"olil, be must have found it out. But I, wdio 
have lived here ever since my partner’s death, 
have discovoreit nothing. And as to tlie mystery, 
John, about that key,’he added, ‘wlio can solve 
it P 

Westcott made no reply-, but he sat watching 
the mereliant attentively; and he soon noticed 
a look of drowsine.ss coming over him. The 
fatigue and an.xicty of the last few days were 
beginning to tell upon his overwrought brain. 
Till! more sleepy he became tlie more wakeful 
grew the expn.-ssion on WcstcoU’s face.’ 

As soon as lie had assured himself that Air 
Cal ter was asleep, the young man rose from 
his chair, .stejiped softly across the room, and 
approached Alarian’s side. Standing where the 
light fell strongly upon him, some paces from 
her, he whispered: ‘Don’t stop playing, Aliss 
Carter: your father will wake. I nave a secret 
to tell you ; and much will depend, within the 
next few minutes, upon your presence of mind. 
Blit do not be alarmed,’ he hastened to add. 

‘ Play- as you are playing now, and listen.’ 

Alarian was a true musician; and at the 
momeiit that John Westcott came and stood there 
she was carried away by the enchanting effect 
of some melody, llis unexpected appearance 
startled lier; it was like being suddenly roused 
out of a dream. She could not hide her agitation; 
oven the flood of harmony threatened to fall into 
discord. A false note was struck ; and then, in 
a troubled voice, she murmured, as she naif 
lifted her eyes from the key.s: ‘A secret to tell 
me?’ 

Westcott sat down, though without approaching 
nearer; for, his first thought was to reassure the 
girl. ‘Do not be distressed, Afiss Carter: place 
confidence in me. Cun yrou not—for your father's 
sake ? He needs a friemh’ ' 










'!l^i&,.^r:fl»s4 li6r oa W«8t- 

0041*8 faeftt ifc wins A haaUBoaie anJ sjuipathelio 
fac& Whv’ iiiral his manner so mysturiona ami 
•per|)l«xing« Bat his appearance pleaseci her, 
and there vras a genuine ring in his voice. 
I She quickly decided ; she pat away all suspicion 
as ungenerous, and answered him. ‘1 am Jisten- 
^ in& rrny, do not hesitate to si)eak.’ I 

The young man gave Slarian a grateful glance. 

* I have come to ISnglund,' said he, after a 
thonient’s pause, ‘on an affair which deeply con¬ 
cerns your father - an affair of the utmost import- 
iUroe. 1 ‘have come to do M'hat is in iny power 
to save the ojd house of Gir<llestone and Gompany 
from min. Much that Mr Garter told me had 
already reached my ears—tiirough what medium, 
ami how strange a one, you will lianlly guess.’ 

The weirtl shades that Marian had heard about 
this old house in Fisher’s Folly—and of the 
quaint figure of Mr Girdlestone, who had lived 
here so many years—weie still fresh in her 
memory ; even while a child, her mind had been 
busy puzzling out tlie meaning of these inysteries. 
But she. was more puzzled now; and as tliesu 
thoughts came rushing upon her—iUouglits which 
Westeott’.s words had recalled—soiuething <jf her 
Strangs mood seemed to enter into her expression 
w'hile she played. 

Westoott presently resumed. ‘ Von remember 
that Indian servant of Mr Oirdlestoue’s V tadd he. 

‘ Well—1 have secJi him ; and be has told me 
every secret he knew about my uncle.’ 

This was indeed startling news for Marian. 
She looked up at Westoott with eager eyes uiid 
balf'parted lips. She even ceased, in her excite¬ 
ment, to move her fingers over the keys; and 
for a moment thei'o was a dead silence. Hut she 
quickly recovered herself, and fell into playing 
soft and dreamy music while listening to all that 
now followed from Westoott. 

‘The secrets which this man has bdd mo, as 
I hope, will enable me to lestore credit to the 
house. Hut notliing is yet suie ; and for this 
reason I liesitate to tell your father. Can the 
house be saved? Before Mr Garter wakes, let 
us try to settle thi:, question.’ 

‘ la it po.ssible V wldspcred Marian. 

‘Yes; I sincerely l)clievo so,'said Westoott in 
an eame.st tone. ‘During the many yeais that 
this Indian lived here, Miss Garter, be kujit his 
, eyes wide open. But he was shrewd enough not 
to betray any signs c)f curiosity. He was discreet 
. and honest. Imleed, my uncle, I am incliue<l to 
think, could scarcely have chosen a bettor servant. 
'Bnt he developed, owing to the circumstances 
.which surrounded him, into a pajue-strickeu man. 
Jtll that ho had found out about his master’s 
a^rs, and the straugo inchleut that followed, 

.' Struck terror to his heart. He coufided all this 
to me cm his death-bod. It was quite pitiable.’ 

with a wondering look in her eyes. 


'<'t< .‘One whiclr was the cause of his sudden flight 
T&is is what he told mo. Years ugo^ when he 

£ ,&t hs^iue my iui^le’s servant, he discovered 
'his master’wa^. a boarder of gold. With 
lantern, in hm^lmad, which you call the 
den itftmp, Hr fiilrtBestoue w'oulqwalh about 
hqum lftng -afttef midnight Ho natural! v 


Iftng -afthf midnight Ho naturally 
aSri^iitfvas asleep in his gauvt. 
41m was f!>$owmg: 'him like a shallow; 




from fi<3or to floor. It became a fascinatiou— 
sort of mania. It was like following Some uneasy 
spirit about these old rooms and stoircases. Aiul 
so near did he creep along behind him, with 
naked feet and sometimes on his hands, that he 
could at .any mojuent have touched his master ; 
and although Mi' Girdlestone sometimes flashed 
' the lantern round him with suspicion, the native 
was too agile in his movements to be detected. 
A particnloi' panel became known to him—one 
that led to a secret strong-room. That panel is 
in tlii.s room : it is within a few feet, Miss Garter, 
of where you are seated.’ 

The startled look bad come buck into Itlarian’s 
face. What strange story was this? She had 
heard nothing so weinl about Fisher’s Folly 
before. She followed the young man’s glance 
towai'ds the oaken wall, and again the music was 
almo.'-t inaudible. 

‘Tliero!’ said Westcoft, pointing across the 
room. ‘That panel can be moved. It is a d(K)r 
that leads down narrow steps, as the Indian 
a8.sured me, into a huge cellar. Here ar(! to be 
found bags of money : tbuusaucls of pounds, Miss 
Garter, in hard cash.’ 

Marian’s cheeks were flushed with excitement; 
and the melody sounded as if following her 
thoughts into a shower of gold. ‘AVhy,’ said 
■she, ‘did Mr Girdlestone’s servant hide this from 
us?’ 

‘Ah ! I am now coining to that,’ said Westcott. 
‘On the night tliat Mr Girdle-stone ilied —a rainy, 
gusty night—the Indian could not sleep. The 
loss of his old master distressed him deeply ; but 
the secret which he had stolen distressed him 
still more. He could never restore it iHiw ; and 
it seemed as much a crime in his eyes ns if lie 
had stolen the gold. He took the lantern from 
its jilace and wandered about as lie bad seen bis 
niu.-'ter doing. Heither the pattering of the rain 
ag.iinst the windows, nor the moaning of the 
wind ill the draughty rooms and eorruiors, gave 
him any concern. He had never e.xjicriencecl the 
least fear : it hud all been wonder and brentliless 
intei-est at his master’s ways. Terror suddenly 
seized upon him for the lii'st time. How the 
feeling eaiiie he could not explain ; but without 
looking round or even listening, an ovei'whelming 
conviction took pissession of tlie man : his mastci' 
was following him.' Bnl it was not a living 
master, but a deail one-the noiseless ghost of 
Mr Girdlestone.’ 

Marian could not help shuddering; and her 
Ireiuuhuio notes showed how deeply all that John 
\Ve.stcoU hdil been relating affected her. The 
young man noticed this, and waited' while she 
tried to overcome her emotion. He then rose 
from his cliair, and taking fimn his jiocket the 
document which he had an hour ago discovered 
in Mr Girdlestoiie’s desk, approached Marian and 
pointed out the words written at the foot: ‘For 
the key to the secret strong-room, wherein will 
be found fifty bags of hard cash, look behind the , 
Golden Lamp.’ 

‘And now,’ said he, ‘I will steal quietly into 
the dining-room and get the hintern.’ 

Marian looked up with an expression almost 
of awe. ‘Have you the hardihood-all alone— 
to make this search ?’ 

Westcott smiled. ‘ I’m not frightefled whi^ 
I’ve a'^good h'ght. And was not the lamp lit 
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by you'—Marian draped her eyes—‘lit for this 
very expedition? It was mv uncle’s wish.— 
Bwides,’ he went on, not the key which has 
been hanging there all these years the key to 
the secret strong-room?’ 

Wcstcott steps into the dining-hall and glances 
at Mr Carter, who is sleeping soundlj'. Marian 
looks over her shoulder, but never ceases playing. 
She sees Westcott detach tlie lantern ; aaitl as he 
comes quickly back witli the softest tread, he 
stops and touches a panel near the fireplace. His 
lips convey tliese words to the girl, for his voice 
does not reach her : ‘ Tliis is the way;’ 

Marian whispers back distressfully: ‘If he 
wakes ’- 

‘ Stop playing : it will warn me. But tell him 
nothing.’ ^ 

The girl glances towarils the dock oh the 
mantel-shelf. ‘ I .shall count the minutes. Shall 
you soon be back V 

Westcott looks at liis watch: ‘In ten min¬ 
utes.’ 

‘So qnickly us that! But it will be like ten 
hours to me.’ 

lie approaches the wall and presses upon the 
panel, which yields to his hand. He glances 
back at Marian, and their eyes meet. His heart 
is beating fast, but lier encouraging look jnakes 
it beat tlio faster. Westcott stoop.s down and 
steps into an open space in the wall. A cold, 
daiiip draught of air rushes into the room. 1’he 
music trembles, as if an iey wind had caught the 
keys. For a moment the iautern glimmers ; and 
Marian sees the light moving away. John West- 
colt and the Golden Lamp have disappeared. 

SOMETHING ABOUT MICE. 

In an Encydopa'diu article dealing with the 
Mouse trilie, ve find the observation, tliat of 
the domestic mouse ‘ the habits and appearance 
aie too Well known to need any description.’ 
Though, so far as relates to the animal’s appear¬ 
ance, tliis remark may be correct, we think that 
those persons who have made the little creature’s 
ways a matter oi dose observation will have 
noticed some thing.s respecting Mua iiumadus 
that are not generally known. 'The mouse 
appears to have a piU'ticular attraction for human 
beings, for we notice that when visitors to the 
Zoological Gardbn.s, children especially, spy a 
mouse in one of the dens, they generally watch 
it more eagerly than they do the lawful occupant 
of the cnclosm-e. A few notes, therefore, which 
W’c once made respecting some mice which were 
the only mammals sharing with lus the shelter 
of a cottage which we occupied in the Tasmanian 
bush, may not he without intere.st to lovei-s of 
the animal world. Finding mice in the dwelling 
when we took posses-sion, we at first attempted 
to destroy them ; but we soon determined to 
treat them rather as pets and to watch their 
ways. 'Their number never amounted to more 
than about a do7.eh of all ages ; so their increase, 
which is naturally so rapid, was probably checked 
by '»ikl animals catching them when they ven¬ 
tured out of doors. 

We early came to the conclusion that the 


common mouse has slight, if any, natural fear 
of mankind—that is, instinctive tlread, like that 
possessed by English hares, wood-pigeons, .fee. 
What they fear and start at is anything, animate • 
or iiinnimate, which moves suddenly. We do 
not suppose that they comprehend a man a.s nu 
entity inimical or otlierwise. We have more 
tlian once when rising from a chair crushed a 
mouse under our foot which had been resting 
on tlie heel, and under which the mouse had 
doubtless run for shelter the moment that we 
! begun to stir. Very freiiuently, too, as ,we have 
sttMjd motionless, mice have tickleil our skin 
greatly by climbing up and down our clothes as 
high as the shoulder. They liuve. also coolly 
walked round our book as it lay on the table 
before us, and tt]iparently looked into onr eyes 
without the slightest fear; hut they lied at the 
sight of any sudden movement, if only of a 
finger. A nionso which I came upon in a large 
tin case made frantic efforts to escape by jnnqjing 
out ; but upon my putting iny hand down to 
capture it, so far from avoiding me, it ran up 
iiiy coat-sieevc and over my slioulder and back, 
and so to the ground. 

We found the mouse’s action in tliis res]>ect 
paralleled by that of the rat-kangui-oos in the 
uusli. Thc.se animals /led like wild rabbits at 
tlie sound of our approach through tlie scrub, 
fearing, doubtless, a Ihyiacine (the ‘ tiger-w'olf’ 
of the coloni.st.s); but if they happened to see ns 
standing still, they would un.susjiiciously cou- 
tiiiMc to grub up roots within a pace or two of 
our feet Like mice, they feared the undisccriied, 
but iK't mail. 'I’asniania has never been suffi¬ 
ciently populated to give, them a natural dreotl of 
the huuian hunter. But such an instinctive fear 
they may acquire—through natural selection— 
befoi-c they are extei'iiiinated by huiuuii weajjous. 

’ TJie percentage of mice which have been cap¬ 
tured by men in the w'ay that they are ciuight 
by cats has been'too .siilall for the cre.atiou of 
any in.stiuctive di-ead of man as a wliole. But, 
as he has always, presumably, trapped mice in 
large numbers, the creatures have, as might be 
expected, a horror of-the smell of bis lingers. 
Evidence of this we found by placing our band 
Over a small heap of Hour. 'The mice came for 
the Hour; but w-he.ii their noses touched our 
naked fingers, they precipitately fled. Aftei*- 
wards, wlien we covered our hand with a kid 
glove, they fearlessly put their heads between 
the parted fingers to get at the Hour. They even 
allowed us—provided our movements were very 
slow'—to drag them away by their tails, and 
would still return to the food. No corresponding 
fear seemed to be inspired by the smell of the 
human foot, as they would leadily eat flour laitl 
on our naked toes. We have often read of mioo 
being ‘ tamed ‘ by prisoners and others j bat we 
liave never seen it stated whether they learned to 
ignore sudden movements made by their human, 
friends, or beuiine indiff'ennit to the smell of ' 
their fingers. 

We were certainly surprised to find what could 
be done with these creatures without scarii^ 
them. If we tied a piece of biwad at the middle 
of a long pie<^ of string, one end of Which was 
fastened to the wall, as w'e slowly raised the 
bread by pulling at the other end of the sliriDg, 
the mice would cling to the Ibre^ by, t^eir fare- . ' 
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^|tei)ra'i(iilt‘'^w''^et^':'Mf a yard, ^om 'tha >groiiin4 
, Ufdft Jifewt let down to tlw floor again, 
IW would immediately recommence their dis- 
• turned fepaafc. This, done over and over again, 
seemed nothing more to them than the swinging 
of a hough is to a bird. 

The organs of hearing and smelling in niice 
are, of coiu’se, very efficient; but their eyesight 
is, we believe, poor. Their intelligence is, wo 
should think, low, as miglit be expected from 
, the paucity of convolutions in their oniins. 17e 
snspcndwl a tin of flour at such a height fnmi 
the ground that our little friends could not quite 
jump into it, though the soudl of the fooil made 
them very perseveriiig in tlieir endeavours to do 
so. We then arranged a string w* that by a 
detour they could get at the good stuff that way. 
One mouse by following that course attained to 
tile desired goal, but eviilently by chance, for 
lieing startled out of the tin, it continuod for a 
long while to make futile efforts to recover its 
lost position by jiunpiiig up, never again seeking 
I the road which had led it before to the object 
of its desire. For lionrs we have lain in bed ; 
watching mice trying in vain to spring into the 
I tin of flour, none of them ever perceiving that 
there was a feasible road leading thereto. 

Before we had much obseived mice, the use 
, I to them of their long tails was a (picstiou that 
had puzsled ns. iVe do not now know of wliat 
service they are to the females ; but to the bucks 
they are, we see, of use in their combats ; foi’, 
when they fight, they very often face one another 
standing on tiieir hindlegs, the tail then making, 
as with Icangaroos, the third feature of a tripod. 
Tlieir appearance, when tliey tims stand facing 
one another with tiieir heails thrown back, and 
their paws raised in front of tludr faces, is, on 
account perhaps of the resemblance it bears to 
t)ie posture of prizefigliter.'=, extremely comic. 
Small mice, also, when attacked by their bigger 
«ong'Uera raise their paws before tiieir face,s, the 
attitude ill that case strangely sngge.sting one of 
deprecation. What occurs when belligereut bucks 
actually engage, only instantaneous pbotograjiliy 
could record, so rapid are tlicir mnveiueids. Pre¬ 
sumably, they try to bile; but must con.sider 
defence the better part of valour, for tlioy never 
! appear to get hurt much, and between the rounds | 
[ vrttl nibble away at the crust ivliicb brought I 
; them into vicinage, only showing their excitement 
by rattling their tails against the ground. Occa¬ 
sionally, a tail seized by the teeth leads to one 
mouse having to <lrag his enemy over the floor 
till the latter lets go. 

We are sometimes now reminded of our mice 
when the old worn-on t wooden pavement of a 
, lion^on roadway is being broken up. A crowd 
' of mice feeding on a sprinkling of bread-crumbs 
■^ wmilcl scatter at our approach, and would come 
'..back one by one when the danger appeared to 
,;'}iave_ passed away. If a mouse liglited upon a 
js,Mlatively large bit of bread, lie immediately fled 
’,^lo Ws hole with,.it So the little street arabs 
',„ca^tiop»ly purloining the smaller scraps of wood 

’4lie .roadway are seen to flee away at the 
'I'l’jl^PFOaoh of.the man who has bought the lot; 
^^ut aS he moves, away, one by qpe they return 
SIb ||ieir apron^ their eyes always open to the 
of , |houId a child contrive to 

f wbo,lc'‘‘’bloj& of .the old w'Ood, like the 


mouse ^th tjhe hig morsel, there is immediately 
a hurried scamper nome with the treasure. 

In conclusion, we think that we can recommend 
T-under some circumstances—an invalid who 
wants a novelty with which to beguile the time, 
to balance the advantage of suffering to live in 
peace any little murine vi.sitors to the sick-room 
against the drawbacks which their presence is 
usually held to entail. 

A CHINESE WEDDING. 

An American lady re.sident in Shanghai sends 
us the following acctauit of a Chinese ivedding, 
which she was lately invited to attend. 

In the American settlement Hong-kew, to 
reach, which you are obliged to cross a river 
knoijn as .Soo-ebow Creek, there i.s a small neat 
American Episcojial church, w liicli is cared for by 
a (Jliristiani.sed Cljinese clcigyinan, the Kev. Mr 
Yen, and here the wedding took place. According 
to Chinese custom, the bridal procession ivas 
tormed at the bride’s house. First, there are a 
numbei' of boys who are hired to walk ahead, 
carrying red banners fastened to long poles; then 
come the musicians, some playing wind instru¬ 
ments nuicb resembling in souiid Scotch bagpipes; 
others scraping elongated fiddles ; others tlinmp- 
ing gongs (jf varied sizes and di.scordunt tones; 
while some are beating hollow pieces of bamboo, 
wliicli give forth a dull clattering .sound. The 
whole cannot be said to haimoni.se, but gives 
out a conglomeration of disconnected .sounds 
ratlier like a budlv-rehearsed toy symphony, but 
altogether deligbtfvd to the native ear. Apropos 
of music, the Chinaman regards the foreigner 
as far superior to him in civilisation and in 
business, but firmly believes that in the one. 
subject of music be is the foreigner’s superior- in 
fa<'t, that be leads the world ! After the baud, 
come more boys carrying large red parasols, w ith 
long reil and gold I'linge; llie.se parasol.s are 
on sticks ten feet long; then more boys with 
red banners, which bear (’hinese diaraetcr.s in 
gold on citlier side expres.sing all sorts of oompli- 
meiitary things to tlic bride. Then more parasol- 
bearers ; and after all this comes the bridal chair, 
which is a most magnificent aflfair. This ancient 
mode of locomotion will bear close description. 
It is a large slnu.lure about six feet high, borne 
on two long lancewuod poles or shafts, and carried 
by four men, two in front and two behind. As 
weddings are net very frequent in a Chinese 
family, it is hardly te be supposed that the chair 
belongs to the bride. It is almost invariably 
hired for the occasion and at an enormous ex¬ 
pense, sometimc.s as much ns thirty or forty 
‘ taels ’—a tael being about six shillings sterling. 
In the case of a family of small means, this 
uufm'tunute custom plunges the family into a 
debt wliich it will take them years to pay. 

Red being the colour denoting CHiineae joy, 
the chair is of course of this colour. It is about 
as large as two ordinary sedan chairs, and is a 
mass of rich carving and gilt, inlaid with pieces 
of jasper, jade, and mottled Chinese marble, and 
dniped with richly embroidered silk curtains 
both outside and inside. Besides all these there 
are strings of jade and gold beads, and tiny silken 
tassels strung from corner to corner on the out¬ 
side. Inside, is a coinfoi'table seat and a foot- 
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Stool, covered with red fiilk. A small, mirror aud 
pictures haug on the tides. It is shut up, so 
that yon cannot see in j but the person inside 
can look out. 

After the bridal chair come any number of 
banner aud umbrella bearer-s and more musicians, 
followed by the friends of the bride, generally 
in sedan chairs, unless the distance is sliort, when 

they walk. , . . „ , 

Tlie music, or as tliey call it in pigeon-Liigli.sh, 

‘ siii'T-eong,’ is kept up until the door of the 
church is reached, when tlie native, gives way to i 
the foreign ‘sing-song,’ and the bride i.s greeted 
with Mendels-solm’s Wedding March, ])hiyed on 

the organ by my friend Mrs M-, through 

whose invitation I had this opportunity of seeing 
a Chinese wedding. 

The bridegroom on thi.s occiasion was a ChiSstian 
Ciiinamau, who had been educated in America, 
and become very mucli J'hiropcanised. AVlien in 
America, tliis young man, a haudsomo and very 
intelligent fellow, had worn foreign clothe.s, and 
had adopted much of modern mainnu's, becoming 
eiiliglitened according to our civilisation, and 
losing faith in the customs of his mother-country. 
The contract for him to marry this young woman 
had been made years before, when both were 
children, yet he never had seen tlie girl, and Inul 
no idea what she was like Upon his return to 
('hiiia the bridegroom had presenteil himself at 
the home of his bihle-elect, in the hope of seeing 
her; but she would not receive him, preferring 
to remain loyal to the ancient customs of her 
raee. During his stay in America, this young 
Chinaman had written to his future wife, asking 
her not to pinch her feet according to the practice 
l>revailing in China, and to seek education in 
modern way.s, to betit ber for his wife. Her reply 
was, that she know wliat was right for her to do 
as a Chinese lady ; that she knew the Chinese 
poets, and the liistory of lier country, aud could 
embroider beautifully. This seemed to sum up 
the whole of her creed, and to these three or 
four articles of faith she was true. 

Bishop Boone, the head of the American 
Church Mission in China, officiated in Ciiiuesc. 
In tliu church the native customs gave place 
to the observance of Chri.stiau rites, though I 
believe the bride was not a professing Christian. 
The bridegroom and his friends had already 
taken up their position in the church when tlie 
procession arrived. The bridal chair having been 
set down at the door of the church, it took some 
time to get the bride out and on to her feet, if 
such tiny things can be so called ; they were 
not more than three inches long, as 1 had a 
chance to see later on. In her progress to the 
altar she was assisted by four women, who were 
attending her as maids, more to hold her on her 
feet or pegs than anything else. This part of the 
proecssion was the slowest thing I ever saw ; it 
seemed as if the four women, guiding a moving 
bundle of clothes, would never reach the altar. 
My curiosity was excited to such a point that I 
could scarcely restrain iiiy.-elf from turning round, 
as every one else seemed to be doing. It should 
be said that the six bridesmaids had pi'eceded 
the bride to the altar, where they stood, awaiting 
her arrival. When at last the bride did reach 
the altar, the ceremony prescribed by the Epis¬ 
copal Church w'as soon over, and the husband 
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and his friends left his newly-made wife wiHt 
four servants and six bridesmaids in the church, 
and made off to the house of Mr X, a Chinese 
missionary, where the couple were U> live for a’ 
time. Almost all the Chinese men, vanished 
with the exit of the husband, leaving only a very 
few to act as escort to the foreign guests. 

After a lot of trouble, the bride was onde more 
carefully packed up in her chair, and the whole 
ptwession le-fornied, proceeding with renewed 
vigour and jiiuch luiilahnloo to Mr X’s heuse, 
whither the liusband had already gone. • 

The regular Chinese cu.st<im is for the bride 
to be carilod to the home of the bridegroom’s 
parents. In Ibis instance, Imwever, the husband’s 
parents not being Cluistians, tbe house, of Mr 
A, a characteristic Chinese Intu.se, was taken ns 
i-epi'esenting the paternal roof. We foreigners, 
about twenty of us, hn\ ing taken carriages from 
tlie chiircli, icachcd tbe bouse in time to sec the 
procession aiTivo. The baniier.s, the parasols, 
the inu.siciaus, and the whole motley crew came 
on, and crowded the courtyard in front of 
the house; the biidal chair again made its 
apjiearaiice ; aud not without much trouhlu the 
newly made wife; Avns got out and half curried 
into the house. It was here that I lirst had 
an cpportuiiitv to see the bridal clothes. These, 
like the bridal chair, are generally hired for the 
occasion at a gi-eat expense; but we were told 
tliat, a.s far as tbe bride’s costume went, it was 
her own property and the work of her own 
hands. 'Ine material of her dress or robe was 
of ]ich crimson silk, beautifully embroidered in 
gold and colours, the design embodying almost 
ev'erytliing yon can tliink of -ilowers, vines, 
houses, trees, animals, birds, buttorilies, beetles, 
and lots of otlier tilings, jumbled together in an 
arti.'-tic but ajipareiitly meaningless manner. 

The di ess consists of two pieces, the lower one 
or skirt being the more elaborately worked; 
while the sleeves of the upper garment and the 
niidille of the back were one solid mass of 
embroidery. Over her head she \vcur.s a very 
thick led silk veil, through which she can 
niauago to see what is going on without being 
seen her.-.elf. This reaches below her waist. 
Over the veil she wears an immense briilal crown 
of gold or ‘ looksee ’ gold. This appears so heavy 
that it nmke.s you .tired to look at it. It is 
about eighteen inches high, and is made np of 
almost everything ornamental, heaped up tier 
ubo\’e tier—gilt, real g"bl, jade, silver, silk, em¬ 
broideries, pendants, taSsels—in fact, a pile of 
Clii’islmas-treeornaments, weigliingseveral pounds. 
What must this poor girl have suffered wealing 
it all day ! This crown is invariably hired. 

The bridegroom’s dress was also hired, as the 
young gentleman having affected Enropeiin clothes 
was not in possession of a Chinese wardrobe. 
His costume was of ink-blue satin, heavily em¬ 
broidered with gold, the back being plahij with 
the exception of a srpiare of about ten inches 
between his shoulders of very rich gold embroid¬ 
ery, which I thought at the time would just 
make a nice anti-macassar. We learned afterwords 
that this unwilling liusband had been obliged 
to return to* China by his parents, who have 
supreme authority over their children here : also, 
that his queue or pigtail was false, and was 
fastened inside his hu^ remoyabje with same. ^ 
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Awlv^ at th* Ijoase of tlie bridegroom, or the 
sabetita^ for it, the Chinese ceremony begins. 
The bride hi accompanied by her bridesmaid^ 
‘her servants, and her friends, who' lead her up 
one aide of. the reception room, while her husband 
is escorted by his friends up the other side. In 
the centre of this room is a laige table with two 
seats at one end, the right one for the biide, the 
left for the groom. \Vlnle the couple are pro¬ 
ceeding to their places, a man, a i-elative of the 
groom, stands by the table, and in the solierest 
manner, •yet in a sing-song tone, pours forth 
complimeiitary speeches uboufc the bride and .ill 
her relations; while opposite to him an obi 
woman, represemting the biide’s family, does the 
same by the grooni and his relations. Tliis 
simply amounts to an expn!ssi<»n of mutual 
flattery. The table is ilecorated with flowers, 
amongst which i-s a stone jar filled witli money 
which has been given to tlie bride. Ue-sides (his, 
all the guests are supposed to make presents of 
money to the bride; and in many casus the 
couple .are dependent on tliese oH'erings to defray 
the expenses of the wedding—in fact, that i.« 
what it Ml for, Just like a collection at church. 

While the compliinonbii'y speeches are being 
droned out with many bows and much solemnity, 
some eatables are being brought in by an old 
waiting-woman, and set upon the table in front 
of the happy ptair. These comprise about a 
dozen dishes of all kinds of Oliinese food.«, rather 
decorative than substantial, .ami are brought in 
for appearance only. A woman approaches the 
bride, and with chopsticks ami bowl in haird 

E reteuds to feed her with some of the viands; 

ut as the heavy veil is never lifted, nothing 
whatever is eaten, and only the apjjoarance of it 
is indulged in. The same office is performed 
by another woman for the bridegroom, who, 
though not veiled, was equally content with going 
through the luotion.s. 'I'hen a glass of native 
wine is poure<l out and hainled to the groom, 
who puts it to his lips only ; the same cup is 
then applied to the outside of the bride’s veil, 
and both are supposed to have partaken. The 
couple are then tied together, iilw'ays at a respect¬ 
ful distonce, by two ])iece8 of coloureil silk ribbon, 
red and green, the ends of which are tied to the 
right wrist of the groom, and (lie left of the bride. 

' This, I believe, is the nuptial knot. In this 

E osition they remain for about a quarter of an 
our, being subjected to the ga/e of all the guests 
and inflicted with more music' by the band, 
yrhich has hy this time fouml its -way into the 
jROonv 

, dndue time—that is, when everybody’s patience 
ii.^Hite exhausted—the couple are released from 
’ j^ir siyten bondage, and are conducted, each in 
< the esc<^ of two women, out of the room and 
iwetaini to the bridal chamber, all the visitors 
, .JfpUowing in the train. Tljis chamber contains, 
^jinipng other thjngs, a bed of great splendour—a 
.museuin in itself. In shape it is a veiy 
'^daw^ixted lourtposter of dark-red hard wood, 
/i4pjy, ewrvedy and with small roiuid slabs of 
. Chinese marble let in wherever there 

- 4 pkee for thetn, But the principal feature 

jriehly-embroiileired curtains hanging from 
of;, the Irani,ft dpiivn ,|o the groutul, but 
eucdi -a. way.that tlt€ Wooden frame ,'pf 
ailowsd''to be seen in front of the 


draperies. The bedclothes consisted of a number 
of hand-w’orked quilts, and two inagnificently- 
einbroidered pillows, which were lai<l down the 
middle of the bed in very neat order. Outside 
the curtains, this extraordinary piece of furniture 
was ornamented with all sorts of small specimens 
of embroidery of varied designs, looking like pen¬ 
wipers, pincu8hiou.s, and the like, aoiiie shaped 
like dragons, others square or triangular, and all 
dissimilar. We heaini that all these elaborate 
embroideries were the work of the bride, and 
that she had probably spent the whole of her life 
in preparing for this great event, such being the 
custom among Chine.«e women. 

Having reaidied the bridal chamber, the com¬ 
pany proceeded to examine the wedding presents, 
which were displayed on the Chinese dressing- 
table.* These wei'o partly Chinese, partly foreign, 
hut all very nice and well chosen—a pair of 
costly vase.s, a waniciire set, a toilet set, Japane.se 
tea-service, pieces of silk embroidery made by 
frhmds, and many other things beside jewellery. 
But what was very characteri.stic was noticed on 
one side of the room—a pile of black boxes tied 
up with 8Uip.s of red paper. These boxes were 
heaped up one over the other till *hey nearly 
reached the ceiling. There may have been twenty 
of them, all as like as peas, and each large enough 
to contain two or three ladie.s’ dresses. It is 
rogarded as a sign of wealth to have a largo 
number of these; and such is their love for 
show, that a Chinese lady would sooner not be 
married than not have a large ilisplay of these 
boxes, which are supposed to contain her trous¬ 
seau. Of course, some of lhe.se boxes may have 
laien empty, and others iiiay have contained old 
clothes, as great care was observed to have them 
sealed tip and their contents safe from e.xaniina- 
tion. 

In one corner of the room, on a table, were a 
nuiiiber of small cardboard boxes, covered with 
red paper, with gauze on the top, through whic h 
you couhl see that each contained a small hand- 
tul of Chinese confections. Kvery one leaving 
the bridal chauiher received a box. This corre¬ 
sponds to our ciibtoiu of giving each guest a piece 
of wedding cuke, and, indeed, may have been its 
origin. 

Tlie whole company, followed by tlie bride 
and bridegroom, then descend to a reception 
room, shortly to be shown into a long room 
fiinn.shed only with chairs. In the middle of 
the floor is a piece of red cloth ; on one side 
are two bridal clmiiv, very elaborate and coloured 
red, bUinding a little di.'*tance apai-t; and facing 
these, on tlie other side of the caj'pet, aie 
two oi’diiiary chairs for the reception of the 
gnests each in turn. These chairs, however, were 
scarcely used on this occasion, the gue-sts remain¬ 
ing .stainling. Tltis part of the ceremony—it was 
more like a scene in a drama—was perhaps the 
most characteristic of the Chinese ways and 
custom.'!, and was devoted entirely to * chin-chin,’ 
or saluting. The groom had taken up his place 
beside one of the chairs, and there stood ready to 
receive and pay homage to the male guests each 
in turn ; wliile beside the other chair stood the 
bride, bowing to the lady guests. ’ 

The gentleman who chanted th« complimentary 
speeches at the make-believe bre^fast talkie now 
acted as master of the ceremonies, and 'hxonght 
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in a male friend, placing him directly in front ioss, thongh often full of holes, wore conetttntly 
of the bridegroom.' Then commenced a series of rolled up over his knees in the ilien fashionable 
oriental salaams ; the husband, the guests, and the manner. It is uncertain when these scarlet 
master of ceremonies all on their knees, and with heeLs ceased to be fashionable, but they did* 
bauds clasped and raised above their heads, bow not survive tiie eighteenth century. I'hey prob- 
clow'n to the ground again and again. In order ably went out with so many older fa.shioii 3 and 
to enable them to move together, the inaster of customs during the French Revolution, 
ceremonies sings a doleful strain, rising and A much more venerable and perRi.«tent fn-obion 
falling to suit the action, and apparently done in heels is the habit of wearing them high, 
to enable tlie trio to move in cQuccrt. The more Earfy shoes and boots woidd appear to Ijavc 
influential or rich tlie guest, the more ‘chin-chin’ liad very slight lieels, it any at all ; but when 

they receive. once the heels began to be made Ifigh and 

The firat male guest having been disposed of, stilted, the fashion becaiiie finnly fixed, and 
the groom takes a rest, and otir attention is has lasted to the }trcsent day. It would be 
directed to the bride. Khe is assisted by an diflicult to say exactly when liigli heels first 

‘ahma’ (Chinese uur-ie), who stands beside her appeared, but tliey w'ore wont in England at 
and assists her to bow in a manner which seems least as long ago as the early part of the six- 
more forcible than polite. A lady having ♦been teeuth century. They renclied this country 
placed opposite, the same show begins, and the from Venice, and the Venetians imported them 
same extravagant salutations arc indulged in. from I’urkoy. 'i'lie Turkibli oiiginal was a 

Then the groom begins with another man, while kind of patten, worn, doubtle.'is, to raise the 
the bride has an opportunity to straighten out wearer above the dirt. In the j)late9 to George 
lier back, and so on, until all the celcbi-ities and Siiiiily.s’ ‘Travels,’ a well-known seventeenth- 
intimate friends have been done homage to. century book, the Turki.sli W'omcii are repre- 
With this, the first day’s ceremonies are at an seiited wearing these cliopines, or ‘ chioppines,’ 
end, and the festivities begin. Other portions as English wi'iters called tliem. In A'euice, they 


end, and the tcstivUios begin. Utlier portions as Jtiigusli writers called tlieui. In A'euice, they 
of the wedding festivities ure held on the next were m very coniiinm use. I'hey were iiuide 
two or three days, the final festivity not taking of wood, covered with leather of dinereiit cfdonrs, 
place for some days. It takes a long time to get and wore often curiously jiaiuted and sometimes 
married in China! gilt. They were worn absurdly higli, some 

_being raised eighteen inches from the ground, 

the degree of nobility ptissessed by tlie lady- 
SOME FASHIONS IN HEELS. wearer being indicated by the lieiglit of the 

1 oj 1 1 11 -n • t:" I ebopine. On stilts of this kimi, unassisted 

What’s your name?’ asked old Pni.ee Ester- walking naturally became no easy tasl-, and hence 
liazy, when Haydn at the age of twenty-eight was seen the ri.lieuloua spectacle of a lady siip- 
was introduced to him. ‘ Haydn,’ was the reply, ported on either siile by attendants, when she 
—‘ Ah ! 1 ’ve heard of you. Get along and <h-ess went abroad, so that she might not fall, 
yourself like a Kapellmeister. Clap on anew Tlie word ‘ cliopine’was supposed by onr older 
coat, and mind your wig is curled. You’re too writers to be of Italian origin, and was often 
.short. You shall have red heels; but they cmppfwo, and in the plural cimnni, as if 

shall be high, that your stature may correspond ^Hangely enougli, 

j-i fv\ i 1 I .1.5 __ : I * notwithstanding the tashiou that imdoubted y 

with your merit. 1 be ‘red heels prom -sed to word does not appear in 

the composer m so offhand a manner by the dictionaries. It is probably of Spanish 

princely old lover of music in 1700, had for origin. The modern Spanish rinyrtw means a 
nearly a liundred years been a mark of the man clog witli a cork sole. Hamlet alludes to these 

of fashion in England as well as abroad. The exalted pattens in his welcome to the players, 

beaux who sauntered along the Mall in the (lavs when he says : ‘ By ’r lady, your ladyship is 

of Olmrles II., I'loud of their long curling wigs, nearer to heaven than when 1 saw you last, by 

lieavy with scent, their, canes and their snulf- altitiule of a cliopine. lliis shows that the 
boxes, were proud aKo of their scarlet heck In ) loot-wear was familiar to 

the reign of Queen Anne, red-heeled shoes formed high-],celed shoes had long before 

an essential part oi the cobtuino of those ‘smart country. 

fellows’ and ‘pretty fellows’ whom Steele so At the Tudor Exhibition, held recently in 
' often mentions with good-natured satire in the London, there wem to be seen the shoes worn 
pages of the Tatkr. ‘Smart fellows’ were sue- by Henry VIII. at the famous meeting of the 
ceeded by other varieties of the genus fop, but bidd of the Cloth of Gold. They were of velvet, 
red heels remained the fashion. Gay, in Ida beautifully embroidered, and bad silver edges 

‘Trivia,’ describes the dangers of the streets high heels, home shoes W( 7 ni by 

unfortunate Anne V>o\ejn were also shown ; 
braved y a ea . tlieir. heels were decitledly high. Another 

Whose mantling peruke veils his empty head: exhibit was a pair of shoes formerly buiouging to 

At every step he dreads the wall to lose. Queen Elizabeth, which she left at Nortbiiun,'iu 

And risks, to save a coach, his red-heeled slioes, hussex, where ou one occasion she dined on tlie 
. , , , . o 1 1 M * 1 village green on her way to Rye. The heels of 

And kter, in 1754, Colinan, describing a needy her majesty’s Shoes were very high. In Eliza- 
beau—a predecessor of Goldsmith’s Beau Tibbs bethan times corked" slioes were much worn, the 
•~says that his shoes, though perhaps capped at cork thickening toviferds th&‘ heel. In an old , 
the toe, had red heels to them; and his stock- comedy, ‘ The Heire,’printed in 161111, a lady vrhb 
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Whose mantling peruke veils his empty head : 
At every step he dreads the wall to lose. 

And risks, to save a coach, his red-heeled slices. 
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iivptei the cUizetis weare all corkes in desci'ibiiig female 

» Hljeoest’ 16 twW: ‘’Tis, Madam, to keep was marked by great vanety ami sudden cuanges, 

'_ ^ —£ Ani-cr ^<4 lui lirr’Kf.- aiivfi * 


VMV4* , HHJI'WVVW f • -.--j -- . ^ 

up tli 6 <UU®tQma of tlifi citie, only U) be light 

' ... 


ityvim- , t 1 • V * I Now hisk ill Frenoli heels, now low in yonr pumps ; 

, During the reigns of Elizabeth s immediate monstrous in hoop, now trapish, and walking 

sliccessors heels increased in height In -King y„ur petticoats clung to your heels like a 

' James’s days, or in the early years of Charless m^lkin; , 

reign, before political troubles and civil war Like the clock on the tower, that shows you 

drove dandyism out of sight, and almost out of you we tedly the same for two days together. 

I existence for many years, a fop dtlightul to , i i 

exhibit his white silk stockings, embroidered Writers on dre.ss of the present day also often 
with elalwirate ‘clocks’ in a variety of colours, of shoes of ‘Louis Quinze height^ About 

above shot-'s with heels cut away at each corner ^ 770 ^ French wouicu wore shoes with very 
and of poi'teutous height. Alioiit this time the pointed toes and higli slender heela In 1789, 
ladies, too, got npoti their .‘itilts and took to yg^r of llevolution, an abundance of rouge, 
chopines, for the eccentric John Liulwer, writing ,o(iuy patches, and very high heels, were con- 
towarJs the middle of the ceuturv, denounces sjJorecl essential aids to female beauty. Iho men 
their adoption of this fashion, whiidi, he says, ^ore Slioes of similar elevation, while their attire 
is a monstrous affectation, imitate,I frotvi the ^]jole was marked by many eccentricities. 

1 Venetian and Persian ladies. The great French ujihcaval produced a revo- 

After the Bestoration, when dress once more lotion in dress as well as in many other matter's, 
became au absorbing pursuit willi many a hand costume generally became simpler and less 

some cavalier, and the scented beau.v sunned ornate. Artificial niipeiuhiges, wigs, and like 
themselves and their love-locks in the Park, abominations, gave place to more natural modes 
' fashionable shoes rejoiced in long toes ami heels ^^d c.ustom«. I^’emale fashions can hardly be 
that-were still high, l^adies folloiictl the siuuc , 4 aid to b.ive become simpler or more iiatiual, 
fashion. An old ballad in ‘ Vindication of lop- ^vhen one recollects the many extraordinary 
knots and (iommodes,’ in the llagfoid collection, developments and extravagances in dress that 
dating from about 1(580, says ; the last sixty or seventy years liave witnessed. 

Hut amongst many (dianges, the ladies liave 

There’.s many short women that could not be matohcil j.p,j,aju,;d pretty constant in their altachment 
Until the Top-knots came in fashion; , . , , These were once upon a time 

Tim’ thev wore their shoes high, both panited aiul ,, . f..iLc +<4 lio A nrigrrai'niis 


Tho’ they wore their shoes lugli, hoth painted and 
patclied, ^ , 

And Imniowred the tricks of hove s passion. 


ajusiderocl by some folks to be dangerous 
wciipons in the armoury of female cbaruis and 
blamlishmentH, for not l^ng ago there was dis- 


oninaihiiiueiiii^j hw ^v**b '-fs. . ,- 7 

' Ton-knots and commodes disappeared, and were covered in New Jersey an old colonial statute, 
replaced by many strange varieties of liead- still imrepealed, which enacts that all women 
aear, both male and female, but foot-wear still of whatever age, profession, or rank, wlietlier 
continued high. In the time of George I. the maids or widows, who shall, after tins Act, 
beau or ‘smurt’ wore R(juare-ti>eil sboc^i witli impose upon, reduce, or betray into matrnuony 
very small diamond buckles, a great flap on tlie any of his majesty’s .subjects by virtue of agents 
instep, and liigh red lieels. Tlio speculative cosmetics, uashes, paints, artificial teeth, lalse 
mania of 1720, tlie famoii.s bubble year, produced hair, or liigh-becled shoes, shall incur the penalty 
a great crop of caricatures and satirical .songs niiw in force against witchcraft and like mis- 
and prints. Many of these were collected in a demeanours.’ 

folio volume published in Holland, and among ____— —--- 

them is a large eimraviiig satirising generally the AND MEM OKIES. 

madness of specnhitors. It repre.sents lortune ROvSLS ANP MPMUitiao. 

being driven by Folly, her car being drann by iioshet. 

fSrttaSuTs ».i7“"r-'T“'.T.f"*.T 

, downwards. The altin' of Folly, the diiver, TiU Uie June day awakens, till the bush 

S us a complete picture of tile female fashion Br-cks into sony oi hrostle, and the lush 

>; of the day ; it includes n great hoop petticoat, Long grasses stir and qmver, dewy hnght. 

: 5 patches, and slm^ f*')'3^ A world of dusky crimsons, wdth the white 

• S„S ta'ae t.!, 7 ..oLn,... S- 7- “ 

■ «p 1'™"'' r'” 

.r .1 .,p.« “ 

C *™? hSBli!''’feui. TOto 111 , Lu. tl.« «.OT’r, «I S'W™ 

■ o^^em Jghocant of the fact that this • _j_ 

A'f had loiiH tire'teiled in this country, and - ----r “ 

laSoraSi ^ to renounce it as an impdr- Printed and Published by W. & B 

A satire of ,«ho«t 1 ^ 80 , 47 Paternoster Row. Londok; a nd tomnnanH. 

Allill^^ Heservd. 
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THE RUINS IN SOUTH CENTRAL 
AFRICA. 

Tue Royal Geographical Society, aided by a 
grant from the Britif<li Asaociation, is sending Mi‘ 
Theo<lore Bent, well known as an archieoJogist 
and explorer in Asia Minor ainl the Greek Islands, 
to investigate the reniai’kable ruins in Soutli 
Central Africa, of unknown date, supposeil by the 
older geographers to be tlie remains of the palace 
ol the Queen of Sheba. The.se ruins, generally 
known us those of Ziiububye, are situated in 
Maslionalaud, about one hundreil and fifty miles 
west of Sofala, and were occupied, at the time of 
the Portuguese expedition into the interior in 
1506, by a people denominated by them Moors, 
but who appear to have been Arabs, i-eigning 
over a subject race of Kaftirs, probably the 
ancestors of the present dwellers in that region ; 
blit the duniinaiit race, the Moors of the Portu¬ 
guese, have ap]mrently disappeared, although some 
modern explorers trace them in a yellow race 
found farther in the interior. 

The Portuguese histoiiaus were loud in their 
praise of thc,se ruins; but in one of their expe¬ 
ditions, Zimbabye, having been evacuated by its 
then inhabitants, was taken by Baretto, the 
Portuguese commander, sacked, and burnt After 
this, nothing was lieard of it until it was re-dis¬ 
covered and described by the German traveller, 
Carl Mauch, in 1871. Mauch, however, was not 
allowed to explore the ruins, whicli are regarded 
as sacred by the natives; but he made sketches 
of one or two portions of them, which were 
reproduced by his friend Tlioinas Baines, the 
well-known traveller, in his book entitled ‘ Gold 
Regions of South-eastern Africa’(1877). Baines’ 
account excited sonic interest at the time; but 
the difficulties and dangers attending explorations 
in these remote distHcts prevented travellers from 
following up the discovery, and the matter was 
allowed to fall into oblivion until now, when the 
expedition of the Chartered (\jmj)any of. Britisli 
Boutl^ Africa has once more opened up and made 


practicable a route to these interesting remains of 
an ancient civilisation. 

Zimbabye as described, is an extensive mass 
of ruin.s, covering tlie western slope of a granite 
hill, and extending across a plain for about three 
Iiimdred yards, whore stands another mass of 
niius njion an elevated terrace. As far as can be 
traced, these ruins consist of labyi'iiithine walls 
one within another, often terminating in a ‘cut 
de sac,’ and enclosing in one part a conical tower 
still thiiD' feet high, to Avhich no entrance has 
been discovered, although, perhaps, there may be 
one, partly buried beneath the dt^bris. These 
buildings would appear to liave formed a strong 
fortress, impregnable before the introduction of 
cannon, the entrances being so constructed that 
only one per.son could approach at a time, and 
being then always fully exposed to the arrows 
of the garrison. 

There are many other peciiliaritios in the con¬ 
struction of these buildings deserving of notice: 
ill one part projecting stones stand out from the 
wall, iis though originally supporting a staircase 
or gallery ; and these stones, which are very hard 
anil of a dark greetiLsli-hlack colour, are orna¬ 
mented with a pattern of dianiouds and wavy 
lines ; then one of the most perfect of the walls 
has a frieze of zigzag pattern, formed of vary thin 
.slabs of hewn stone, let into tlie_ wall about 
twenty-five feet from the ground, on the south¬ 
eastern side only ; whilst the whole of the walls, 
towers, and other structures are built of blocks 
of granite hewn into the shape of bricks, but a 
little larger, and put together without mortar, the 
walls being often ten feet thick at the base, and 
about seven or eight at the top. But remarkable 
as arc the ruins of Zimbabye, they do not stand 
alone, but appear to be connected by a chain of 
forts with a similar mass of ruins ueai^ati, fully 
three hundred miles farther to the west, so 
exactly similar in structure, design, and ornamem 
tation, as to lij^ve no doubt whatever that tliey 
were the work of the some people; whilst similar 
musses of ruins are reported near Manica, and 
also in the Transvaal east of the Nrylstrocn»; 
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wljole of tlie^ are built of hewn gi'anite 
blocks, the size of blick.s, and without mortar; 
.and when we consider the immense amount of 
kbour this would entail, we may be certain that 
the builders must have been very numerous, j 
<iuite settletl in tiio country, and far advanced j 
in civilisation. They were not I'ortii^'uese, who 
never occupied the country in sufficient force to 
execute these great works, and whose early his¬ 
torians have testified to their existence at the 
time of their first exjiedition. They are wholly 
amlike tfie W'ork of any known Kaffir race, as 
none of these ever construct stone buihlings, and 
certainly never hew stones into shape for huilding 
purposes. Neither do they appear to resemble 
Arab structures; nor i.s there anything sufficiently 
distinctive to indicate a I’hamici.in origin, .although 
the latter is the idea which seein.s to liave occu¬ 
pied the minds of most travellers in these regions, 
for various native names, such as the Sabi.a lliver, 
and many peculiar manner-s and customs, have 
ciui.sed llii.s laud to be reganled as the Ophir of 
the Bible, the golden land whence Solomon drew 
the gold and ivory for the Temple of .lerusalem, 
and whence the Queen of .Sheba came to see and 
Judge for herself of the wisdom of which she had 
hears!. 

Whatever people may have been the builders 
of these wonderful structnre.s in the heai't of 
savage Africa, it is quite certain that they were 
attracted thither by gfdd, and that the.=c mas.«es 
of masonry were eon.strncte.[l partly for the pro¬ 
tection of the miners, and partly for storing mid 
extracting the precious metal In I he immediate 
neigh bourhooil of every one of those forts old 
workings alionnrl, rind near Tati they are met 
with in thousands ; whilst in several of the rooms 
of the forts furnaces have been found for extract¬ 
ing the metal ; the only object met with besides 
being very coarse pottery, and stone basins with 
TOinvl 8ton<‘8, such as are still used by the Kaffir.s 
for crushing corn, but which, from fheir much 
worn appearaiii'e, may also have been used for 
crushing ore after it had been roasted in tbe 
furnaces. It is said that the Kaffirs guardeil 
these places jealously because they found (bere 
implements of value ; but no modern exjdorer 
ha.s ever found any object of metal eitle.v among 
tbe ruins or in the old workings, which latter 
con-sist of shafts, sometimes of great depth, and 
very skilfully constructed ; neither has any iii- 
Boriptfon been found or other ethnological guide 
to date. Yet there are stories of in.soriptions 
which formerly existed, and it is to be hoped 
that Mr Bent may come across something of the 
kind in his excavations. 

That the building.s have been entirely aban¬ 
doned for centuries k ileiaonstrated by the fact 
ttpit .tlrny are generally overgrown with dense 
hdslit whilst everywhere trees of great size and 
! 'probably two or three cemturies old have forced 
[ fheir way through the walls. Mr Bent is inclined 
? Whttfibn^tbesu remains to the Persians, in the 
' of OTtmroes II., in the seventh century of 
^ W era; bttt tbe brilliant reign of that 
MjpSlIroh seSans far too short to allow of the works 
^Srcsented by Ibese ruins ; and after his death, 
PPbwa wik is tffo cKaatic a condition to allow of 
'‘Sfite ^lbMntenAnce w remote a colony v itb its 
large grirri.Mn. 

'.AtsLi fantl ‘ Persians, we are thrown 


back upon the old Plimnician hypotliesis for the 
origin of these remarkable buildings. It is very 
evident that Hiram, king of Tyre, had some 
one well-known dcp6t, from which he drew his 
sufiply of precious metals, his ivory, and his 
almug trees, and starting from Ezion-Gebir, on 
the Ked Sea, he would he quite as likely to sail 
along the co.ast of Africa ns far south as Sofala, 
which from time immemorial has been a gold 
port, ns to sail eastward to India, wliich lias been 
the rival of Africa as the Opbir of Scripture. 
The Queen of Sheba has always been regarded 
as an African potentate, and it would be reason¬ 
able to suppose that she would have beard of 
the weidth and wisdom of Solomon from the 
merchants who from Tyre sought gold within 
her dominions, wliilst the gold fleet would pro¬ 
vide lier will) the necessary means of ir.anapoi't. 
It. is not a little noteworthy that in this ]inrt of 
Africa there are still several female sovereigns, 
one of whom, Maj.aja, has recently snhmitted 
to the Boers of the Traiisv.aal, whilst in all other 
pai ts of Africa men are the rulers. It is of course 
poi5.sible that the fleets of Hiram and Solomon 
may liave visited botli India and Africa in search 
of treasure; but in any case, tbe cxjiedition of 
Jilr Bent will be watched with keen interest, as 
likely to set at rest a controversy which lias 
occupieil the minds and the peits of the learned 
for niimy generations. 

It may he of interest to note that the old 
Portuguese writers e.spiecially notice that rice, 
millet, mid cotton were cultivated by the natives 
of this region on their first discoveiy, as well as 
various fruits, such as oranges, lemons, vines, piiie- 
ap])les, figs, and the sugar-cane; mid these the 
most recent explorers descrilie as still growing 
wild. ‘ Fancy,’ says one of the pioneers, ‘ riding 
for miles ami miles under the shade of wild 
orange trees, branches weighed down with fruit, 
and more of others than I e.an name, wild grapes, 
guavas, lime.*, ]>lunis, apples, and pomegranates— 
a veritable garden of Eden.’ 

As these fruits are not supposed to be indigen¬ 
ous in Africa, and were evidently not introduced 
by the Portuguese, who found them there, they 
may ]icrhaps form a clue to the civilised builders 
i of iiimbabye. 


DTTMABESQ’S DAUGHTER, 

CIJ.trTEE Xiv.- HACK. .AND THUJIBHCEEW. 

Havii.and DtiMAmc-si^ sat long on the Irnnk, wdtli 
his head in his bands, sobbing like a child. Then 
he ro.<e wearily, and plodded home albne, hk 
head aching and his heart heavy at the doivhfall 
of that mad momentary opium dream for his 
beloved Psyche, 

■Without and within, indeed, the day had 
changed. Dull weather was springing up slowly 
from the west, where the sun hot! buried itseH 
behind a rising fog-bank. The philosopher made 
bis way, with stumbling steps, acro&s tbe open 
downs—those proeaio dovims so lately niounteins 
—and lifting the latch of tbe garden gate, entered 
the house and walked aimlessly into hia baire 
little study. 

A dozen books lay open on-fte plain deal table 
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between them. ‘I can’t 
I don’t want ta’ 


it—and, 




—books of reference for the subject at which he 
was jnst then working—a series of papers on 
mathematical and astronomical questions for the 
,* Popular Instructor.’ He sat down in his place 
and tried to compose. It was for breati, for 
bread, for bread, for Psyche. But even that 
strong accustomed spur could not goad him on.to 
work this dreary afternoon. He "azed vacantly 
at the accu.sing sheet of virgin-white foolscap: 
not a thought surged up in that teeming brain; 
not a picture floated before those dim inner 
eye.s; he couldn’t fis himself for a moment upon 
the declination of Alpha Ccntauri: with all the 
universe of stars and nebula} and constellations 
and systems careering madly in wibl dance 
arouml him to tlie music of the spheres, his mind 
came back ever to one insignificant point in space, 
on the surface of that petty planet he so rcAindly 
de.spised—the point occupied by a tiny inconspi¬ 
cuous organic result of cosniic energies, by name 
Psyche. At last be flung down bis pen in despair, 
and opening the door linlf ajar in bis hand, called 
up the stairs to her, ‘ Psyclie, P.^vclie, P.syclie.’ 

‘Ye.s, Papa,’ Psyche an.sweml, jumping up at 
the call from the tiny conch in her own bedroom, 
and running down the steep and narrow cottage 
staircase. ‘ You weren't in for linicli. I was .so 
sorry. You’ve had one of those horrid headaches 
again, I’m sure. 1 can tell it by your eyes. J 
see the pupils look so big and lieavy.’ 

Haviland Ihiinarcsq drew one palm across lii.s 
foreheail, and gazed Inird at lii.s daughter’s eyes 
in return. Tliougb she had bathed them 'well 
in cold water, they still bore evident traces of 
crying. ‘My darling,’ he said, laying his hand on 
lie)- shoulder with teinltr care, and drawing her 
over carcssingl}' to the one armcliair in that b.aro 
little workshop, ‘something’s been troubling yoa 
too. You’re not yourself at all to-day, 1 can 
.sec. You look pale and troubled.—i’sj'clie, we two 
have never had secrets from one anollicr up to 
tills: don’t let’s begin to have any now. Tell me 
wliat it is. Tell me ivbat’s worrying niy dear 
little daughter.’ He spoke wistfully. 

Psyclie gazed up at liim half doubtful for a 
moment; then .she answered with a flush : ‘You 
can read eveiything. You know already vlint it 
is, fatlier.’ 

Humaresq, trembling, took her little hand in 
his and stroked it tenderly. ‘ IVe must expect 
it so now,’ he said in an undertone, as if half 
to hini.sclf, witli di'eainv per.-ii.stence—‘we must 
expect it so, now, I suppose : the Epoch lues 
come for it In the essentially artificial state of 
society in which we human atoms now live and 
move and have our being, feelings, tliat are 
natural at certain tunis of life as song to the bird 
or play to the kitten must be sternly repressed 
at Society’s bidding ; and they can only be sup¬ 
pressed by being turned inward ; they must find 
vent at last, if in nothing else, in these hysterical 
longings, and tears, ami emotions. I must expect 
them all, no doubt; I mn.st expect these outbursts. 
But it’s bard to .see them, for all that, however 
inevitable. My little girl has been crying—alone. 
It wrings my heart to see her e^’es so red. 
Psyche, Psyche, you mn.st try lo dismiss it’ 

‘ I can’t,’ Psyclie answered, making no attempt 
to conceal the subject that floated uppermost in 
both their thoughts. Father and daughter W'ere 
too nearly akin to allow of any flimsy pretences 

fe 


‘Not forsake, Psyche?’ lie asked sadly. 

The girl rose, the peach-blossom flush in her 
cheek now more crimson than ever, and fling¬ 
ing her-self wistfully on her father’s shouldtT, 
answered without faltering, or sobbing, or crying; 

‘ Anything but that, father; anything on earth 
hut that; for your sake, anything; but 
nevbr! ’ 

The old man disengaged her softly from his 
neck, and seating her down iii the big knnehair, 
vliere she let her face bang, nil shame and 
hlushes, without venliii'ing to raise her eyes to 
his, surveyed her long and anxiously in pitying 
silence. 'Then be cried at last, cla-sping his linmls 
tight: ‘I didn’t think it liiul gone as far m 
my darling. If 1 ’d dreamt it wa.s going as fur as 
this, 1 ’d have spoken and warned you long ago, 
IVycbe !’ 

‘ J t hasn’t gone far at all. Papa,’ P.syclie answered 
trulbfiilly, ‘It hasn’t begun even. It’s all within. 

I don’t so nmeli as know’—slic ])au.sed for a 
moment, then she added in a very low tone, treinu- 
loiisly- ‘wlietlier lie cares the least little bit in 
the world for me.’ 

‘It hdfi gone fai’,’ the old man corrected with 
a veiy grave air : ‘fur, far, too fur—-in }'pur own 
heart. Psyche. And your own heart i.s all I care 
nhonf, 1 ought to have foreseen it. I ought to 
have suspoeted it. 1 onglit to have guarded my 
treasure, my heautifiil treasure in an earthen 
lessei, far more carefully. W’liat matters is not 
whetlier he cares for yon, but tlmt you should 
cure at all for him, my darling.’ 

Psyche looked doun and airswered nothing. 

‘ mm tliink yourself in love with him,’ her 
father went on, accenting the thivl with a marked 
emplia.si.s. 

‘ I never said so,’ Psyche hurst out, half deft- | 
aiitly. 

Duinnrcsq took a little wooilen chair from the 
corner hy tlic window, and drawing it over by 
J’syche’s side, seated liimself close to her and laid 
her passive hahd in his with iatherly gentleness. 
P.syche’s blank eyes looked straight in front of 
her. The iiljil().sopber, gazing down, hesitated 
and reflected liiilf a minute. Stars and worhls 
are such calculable bodies to deal w'ith : they' 
move along such exactly measurable orbits : but 
a woman !—who shall tell what attractions and 
repul.si<m.s deflect her from her course? who 
shall map out her irregnbir and irrespousilde 
movements? Ami since the hist .six weeks or so, 
Psyche was a woman. She had found out her 
own essential womanhood with a burst, as girls of 
her type always do—at the touch of a man’s hand. 
Her father gaze<l at her in doubt. How to begin 
his needful jiaralde I 

At last words came. ‘My darling,’ he said 
very slowly and gravely, ‘you are all I have 
left to care for in the world, and 1 love yon, 
P.syehe, as no man ever yet loved his daughter. 
You are all tlie world to me, ami"'the rest is 
nothing. Looking back upon my own past lifa, 

I don’t attempt to conceal front myjielf for a 
moment tlie fact that, as a man, 1 have been 
a failure—an litter failure. The failuia was a 
splendiil one, I frankly admit; nay, more, per- 
hap, a failure worth making-^for one mam wuj® i 
in the world’s liistory—but ndne Hie lea?;, fgr all 
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uttet fttilurd—No, don’t interrupt me, my 
child, for I know what I ’m saying. Am 1 a man 

palter with the truth or to hide from myself 
my own great weaknesses ? Hare I not taken 
my. own gauge like all other gauges—accurately, 
and dispassionately 1 From beginning to end, niy 
life has been all wrong; an error from the outset: 
like the universe itself, a magnificent blumler. 
Not that I regret it; I regret nothing. I am 
myself, not any other. I must follow out the 
law of my own being unopposed, though it bring 
me in the end notliing but blank disappoint¬ 
ment.’ 

He paused a moment, and ran his hand abstract¬ 
edly through her long fair hair : then he went 
on again in a soft musing undertone. ‘ But you, 
Psyciie, it is for you to profit by my sad experi¬ 
ence. I have learned once for all, myself vica¬ 
riously for all our race -learned in a hard 
sehoul, a hard ]es.son, to be ti’an-smitted from inc; to 
every future Diimaresq, for individuality runs too 
strong in the current of our blcwd- learned that 
the world is right, and that the individual do(‘.s 
unwisely and ill to cast himself aw.ay for the sake 
of humanity. Humanity will owe liini no thanks 
for his .sacrifice. My child, 1 want you to be 
happy—happy —hap])ier far than ever I havis 
been. 1 could,never bear to see you condemned 
to a life of drudgery. I want ?/ott to be all that 
/ have missed. 1 w.aut you to be wh.at T could 
never have been. I want you to be comfortable 
—at your ease—happy.’ 

Psyche caught at his meaning by pure beredi- 
tary sympntby. She glanced back at him with 
her proud free face, temlerly, indeed, hut almost 
reproachfully. How could he ever think it of 
her ? ‘ Papa,’ she said in a very firm voice, ‘ 1 am 
your (langhtor. Individuality, as you say, runs 
etrong in the blood. As you arc, f am. But 
being the actual man you arc yourself—wliy, bow 
can you ever expect your daughter to be any 
otherwise 1’ 

‘You despise money too imicb, P»yche,’ tlie obi 
man sjii<l, in a tone of coirviction. 

* Do you despise it V Psyche answered simply 
with a straight home-thrust. ‘ Papa, yon know 
you do--as much us T do.’ 

Havilaud Dum.aresq’s lips half relaxed in .spite 
of himself. ‘ True,’ he replied ; ‘ veiy true, little 
one. But then I’m a man. I can bear all that - 
poverty, drudgery, misery, I know what it moans. 
Whereas you^ ray darling ’- 

‘J—am your daughter,’ Psyche repeated 
proudly. 

‘Then you meanj’ her father said in a heart¬ 
broken voace, ‘ tliat if he asks you, you mean to 
mai^ Mr Linnell ?’ 

‘ He hasn't asked me,’ Psyche answered with a 
deeper flush. 

.‘But if he does, Psyche—my darling, my 
daughter, promise me, oh promise me, that you’ll 
give him no answer till you’ve spoken to me 
about it.’ 

Psyche looked him back in the eyes sorrow- 
;fhUy.. *I cart%’ she answu-red, faltering. ‘Oh, 

B thing but that, Pupa. I didn’t know it 
lelf even till yop began to ask me. But 
Bpw it MOW. I love him, I ‘love him too 
'...i 

looked ft her w'ith melting regret. 


child,* he Mterhig in his turn, ‘you distinctness, 


will break my heart for me. Psyche, I've had 
but one day-dream in my life—one long day¬ 
dream that I ’ve cheiished for years for yon. I 've 
seen you growing up and unfolding like a flower* 
bud, becoming every day sweeter and daintier and 
more lieautiful than ever, flitting like a butb-rfly 
through this dull gray life of mine—and I’ve 
said to myself in my own heart: “If I’ve noth¬ 
ing else to give my child, 1 can give her at least 
the dower of being Haviland Dumaresq’s only 
daughter. I can introduce her to a world where 
iny name at anyrate counts for something. There, 
•she will be noticed, ml mired, courted : there, her 
beautiful face and her beautiful soul will botli be 
rated at their true value. Tliere, some man 
who is worthy of her, by birth and position, will 
make her happy, as she riclily deserves to be.” 

T saw* yon in my ow'ii mind surrounded by com¬ 
fort, lioiioui', luxury. That was niy day-dream. 
Psyche, the only day-dream of my sad long life. 
Don't break itdoMn ruthlessly for me, I beseech 
you, by marrying a pennih'ss man, who will drag 
you by slow degrees of decline, down, down, 
down, to povetty, druilgery, wi-ekliednrss, misery. 

-- Don’t Jet me see you a pale careworn wife, 
liaimsod with debt, ami many cliildren, and end- 
le3.s rounds of bousebold worries. Don’t break 
my h(>art by spoiling your own life for me.—Ob, 
for my sake, Psyche, j)ronii.se me, do promise me, 
for the present to say iio to him.’ 

‘Papa, Papa,’ Psyche cried, ‘you’ve said it 
yourself; if you've uotliiug else on earth to give 
me, you’ve given mo the dower of being IJaviland 
l)iin'iares<j’8 daughter. I’ve always been proud 
of your own grand life, and of the way you've 
tiling it so grandly away i'or humanity. Do yon 
think J’m not jiroiul enough to fling my own 
aw'ay too— for love 1 1 ’d rather bear drudgery 

with the one man I care for, than share wealth 
and position and titles and honours with any 
other man in all England.' 

Her father gazed down at her with remorseful 
eyes. He was proud of her, hut hcait-hioken. 
‘You’re very young, P.sye.he,' he murmured again, 
holding hot.li her hands in his, and pleading hard 
for his day-dream. ‘ You 'le only beginning your 
course through life. You ’ll meet many other 
men in your way through the w'orld whom yon 
can love as truly as you love Linnell, This is 
hut the fir.st slight scratch. Don’t fancy, as girls 
will do, it’s the deepest of W'oiinds, the one grand 
passion. You’ll find penniless young painters 
are as plentiful as hkekberries on your path 
through life. I’ve seen women marry before 
now for pure, pure liAc; and marry a man who 
lovetl them truly ; yet le.ad such lives, such un¬ 
happy lives of sordid shifts and squalid hpuse- 
hold ta-^ks, tliat all the romance—yes, and all the 
health and strength and spirit too, was crushed 
clean out of them. Don’t laish headlong at once 
on such a fate as that Wait a while, my child; 

1 ask you no more : just a brief delay: wait and 
make your mind u]).* | 

He meant it in the kindest possible way—the j 
W'ay of fathers; but he had mistaken his hearer. 
Rsyche looked up at him with a great Fact dawn¬ 
ing ever clearer on her half-childish understand-- 
iug. She had realised it hut dimly and uncer¬ 
tainly before; she saw it now, under streal 
of opposition, in all its vivid and, undeniable 
distinctness. ‘Papa,’ she cried, with profound 
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coaviction, ‘I may wait, and wait, as long as 
vou like, but I shall love him, for ever, and 
him only.’ 

He had forced it out of her. He hod forced it 
into her almost. Without the spur of his search¬ 
ing questions, she could never have put it so 
plainly, oven to herself. But she knew it now. 
Slie was quite certain of it She saw it as a 
simple fact of Nature. She loved Liunell, and 
she was not ashamed of it She had forgotten 
by this time all her girlish bashfulness—her 
modesty —her reserve—and she looked her father 
full in the face as she repeated fervently ; ‘ I love 
him! I love him!’ 

The old man flung himself back in bis chair 
with a groan. ‘ Psyche, Psyche,’ he cried, ‘ you ’ll 
kill me—you’ll kill me. Wiis it for this I longed 
and dreamed in secret ? Was it for this I whrktHl 
and flung my life away? You’ll bring down my 
giay hairs in sorrow to the grave. To sec you 
drudging as .a poor man’s slave in some wretched 
lodging I For your fathers sake, oh, take pity 
on yourself—refuse him, refuse him !’ 

‘ I can’t,’ P-syche answered firmly I can’t do 
it. Papa. Hy tongue wouldn’t obey me. lie 
hasn’t asked me yet, and for your sake I hope 
he won’t ask me; but if he does, I can’t refuse 
him ; I must say yes ; 1 can never say no to 
him.’ 

Her father rocked himself to and fro in liis 
chair in speechless misery. If Psyche were to 
mai'ry that penniless painter he would feel tliat 
his life was indeed a failure. IIi.s hoirse would 
in truth be left unto him desolate. The ground 
would be cut from under his very feet. He hatl 
dreamed his dream of happiness for Psyche so 
long that he had come to live on it now alto¬ 
gether. It was his future, his world, hi.s one 
interest in existence. It had inlertwinoil itself 
alike in his opium ecstasies and in his soberer, 
saner, waking hours, till each form of the dream 
had only seemed to lieighten and fortify the 
other. And now Psyche, for whose sake he had 
dreamt it all, was going herself deliberately to 
crush his hopes under foot by flinging herself 
away, and accepting that penniless, struggling 
painter! 

He rocked him.self to and fro in his cliair with 
tears in his eyes. They rolled slowly down his 
weather-beaten cheek, and Psyche, watching them, 
let her own keep them coinp.any in solemn silence. 
One heart or the other must surely break. Which 
heart should it be ? that was the qiie.stion. Big 
drops stood upon the old man’s brow. It was 
clear the disappointment wrung his very soul. 
The opium-fever made him see things ever in 
extreme,s. If Liunell wasn’t rich, then Linuell 
was a beggar, and would drag down his Psyelie 
to the grave or the workhouse. His agony stood 
out visibly in every line of his face. At last 
Psyche could stand the sight no longer. Slie 
flung herself upon him with tears and sobs. 
‘Papa,’ she cried piteously, ‘my dear, darling 
father; I love you, I love you, very, very 
dearly!’ 

*I know it, Psyche,’ the old man answered in 
heart-broken tones, with his hand on his heart— 

‘ I know it; I know it.’ 

‘Ask me anything but that, Papa,’ Psvcho burst 
out, all penitent, ‘and I’ll gladly do it. _ 

The pnilosopber smoothed her fair hair with his 


hand. ‘Psyche,’ he murmured once more, ofteir 
a long pause, ‘he’s coming to-morrow to finish 
the picture. After that, I believe, he’s not 
coming again. I think—he’s going away alto-* 
gether from Pethertou.’ ' 

Psyche’s face was as white as a ghost’s. ‘ Well, 
Papa V she asked, in a voice that trembled audibly 
with a quivering tremor. 

‘ Well, I want you to do oue thing for me,’ her 
father went on, ‘one thing only. I won’t ask 
you to give him up : not to give him up entirely. 

I see that’s more than 1 could ask of you at 
present. The wound lias gone too deep tor the 
moment. But young hearts heal much foster 
than old ones. I do ask you, therefore, to wait 
and think. Remember how young you are! 
You’re only seventeen. In four years more, 
you’ll be your own mistress. If in four years 
from now you love Linuell still, and he loves 
you still—then well and good - though it break 
my heart, I will not oppose you. Even now, 
my darling, I do not opjiose you. I only sajr 
to you—and I beg of you, I implore you—wait 
and try him.’ 

Psyche looked back at him, cold and white as 
marble. ‘I will wait, Papa,’ she answered, in a 
very clear voice. ‘I cun wait, if you wish it 
1 can wait, and wait, and wait for ever. But 
four ycai-s or foi’ty years, I shall always love 
him.’ 

Diiraaresq smiled. That’s the way with the 
young. Tlie present love is to them always the 
unalterable one. ‘ If you ’ll wait for my sake,’ 
lie said, liolding her hand tight, ‘ 1 '11 let you 
do as you will in I'oiir short years. In three 
years even: I'll give you law. You'i'e young, 
Very \oung. 1 never thought the.se things had 1 
come near you yet If I had thought so, I’d 
liave guarded you better, far better. But I want 
you to promise me now one other thing—say 
nothing of all this to Liunell to-morrow.’ 

‘Papa!’ Psyche cried, rising in her horror. 

‘ Am 1 to let him go away without even saying 
good-bye to him 1 witlioul bidding him farewell? 
without telling him how sorry 1 am to lose him, 
and why—why I must be so terribly diifei'eiU 
now to him? Suppose be asks me, what must 
I answer him ?’ 

‘ My child,’ the old man said in a soothing 
voice, ‘he will nut ask you. He’ll pass it by in 
silence. But for my sake, I beg you, 1 beseech 
you, I implore you—try to say nothing to him. 
Let him go in peace. Oh, Psyche, don’t break 
my poor old heart for me outright! I’m an 
old man : a broken-down man. If I have time, 
perhaps 1 may get over this blow. But give me 
time! I’m very feeble. Worn out before my 
day. Let him go to-moriow witliout telling 
your whole heart to him.’ 

Psyche stood still and answei'ed nothing. 

‘ Will you ?’ her father asked once more im¬ 
ploringly. 

Psyche, white as a sheet, still held her peace. 

‘For Heaven’s sake, promise,’ the old man 
cried again, with an agonised look. It was crush¬ 
ing his heart. He couldn’t bear to think that 
Liunell should drag her down to those imagined 
depths of bohelniau poverty. 

The poor girl gazed at him with a fixed cold 
face. She looked more like a marble sWue tbaA 
a human figure as she stood there irresolutb. ' 
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Hjtf’heart Withifi. lier was divided two ways, and from cai{<i to cage, nncovering them one by one } 
frozen hard with horror. But her fathcs-’s atti- and the birds being roused by the light and 
^ tude moved her to despair. He Was an old luun, bustle, there followed an iuimeuse , amuuut of 
as he wd, and to refuse him now would clearly .pj^^tt Poll! Polly, what's o’clockand all sucli 
be hjs death-warrant I proui.sc,' slm murmured m^erances. 

slowly, and stood there rooted. Ihree yeai-s, m. , . ... i i n , 

thrpe years; three long, long years! and she last cage,to be uncovered held the bird 

dkred not oven so luucli us tell liiui. huve described, us she was tlie last entry 

made. When the hood was taken off, an irre¬ 
pressible murmur of admiration broke from tlie 
DO PAJlROTS THINK? judges as well as the spectators at seeing so 


Elizabetli's or somebody else's parrot fell into 
the Thames, was lescued by a wnteriuaii, and 
. ijn the man demanding n larger rcwoi-d tliau was 


have a parrot presented to him by a friend in 


, word,’ said the latter, ‘ and the entries close to¬ 
morrow;’ 

■* Never mind that,’ urged the visitor. ‘ I am 
awaye that the prize will be given chietly for 


DO PARROTS THINK? judges as well as the spectators at seeing so 

_ ' ,, . , i • 1 c. 41 • splendid a creature ; while on her part the bii\I, 

I sovt’OBK all annua s must think after their i-;., i i i 1 1 .i n 1 f v 1 / 
j ,• 1. 4 T I 4 4 bliulv mg and dazzled by the sadden ulnre of light, 

©wii fashion, but I do not now propose to .,1. i 1 ■ -41 ” . 4 ,1 

1 1 4 , 4i • 1 „4 1 ... ... seemed to be looking with umazeiueiit at the 

debate or gauge their general mental powers ; cages. -My eye! uliat a precious 

my que^ion re ers to the use of phrases caught ^ 

up by bmls in their captivity, especially parrots. iu- 

As regards these, it is just possible that we have . , ,, , • , . . . 

beeii too ready to speak 01 - pai'i‘ot -1 ike repetition, . " t , -4 , ■ , , 

, . . 4, 4 4, V.. 1 .4 1 taneous speech, so it appeared, earned the ludges 

and in assuming that the buds never attach any xt 41 ■ v, 41 ■ , ! , , 1' , 

. 4 41 1 4U 44 1 •. e away. Nothing like this had been heard; and 

meaning to the sounds they utter. In spile of , " , , . . 4 , • 1 

41., V • .1 4 1 41 , . 4i .. 1 *1 they at once awarded the prize to a parrot which 

this being the accepted theory, there has always i. . .4 *i 1,1, .r.,* 

r ®4f , t 4 - ■ 1-1 4i could not utter another syllable. Tlie gcutleiiiau 

been a great fon'lucs.s for stories in which there , , 4.11 111 1 1 1 * 1 

° , , , wlio liad entered lier had cleverly calculated 

appears an application of such phrases as seem , ,, 4 1 • 1 . •. 1 11 

4*^ V 4 1 • -1 .4 4' .1 11 4 upon the elfoet which such apposite words would 

to be beyond coincidence. One ol the oldest , , * 4 1 

, T / . 1,4 1 produce ; and lie was not mistaken, 

and, I feax most apocryplial of such anec- ... , , ,, 44 ,1 

, 4, . We will now deal with more tmstwoithy 

dotes, proves this. We all know how Qiieeu 1 4 c 4 

f,, 111- 41- ,1 • . anecdotes, home parrots are very <uuck in , 


acipiiriiig words, and are generally fond of dis- 
j,laying tliese new ac([uisitiona ; but occasionally 


i.n,< « 1 I 11*.« ovszuaua ttiaz ivixwuw AAV>i. avinot/ij, 

ask It the reader has ever heard of the bird * * i i e e * x 

,, ^ 1 . A parrot owned by a family of uiy adiuaint- 

wluch won the hundred-pound prize at the Liver- . ‘.n x* • i it xi, i x i: i 

, ^ XT ^ r 1 X 1 »• X ance Will luruibli several of tlie anecdotes wiiicn, 

pool parrot show? Now, I do not believe tba 

there was ever any such prize at any show held tiibe ; but the lirst incident is^ 

in Liverpool; but the story ,s a very good one | ^ coincidence. His 

for all that At this piurot shou it was unuounce<l 4 1 1 . • r / 1 4- 4i 

. 4 . K , , , , , , , master liad tried fur a long time, as the appro- 

tliat the chief prize (one hundred pounds) wouUl • , . ■ 1 f 4 1 1 ■ . 

, . 4 4, , 4 4 • 1- 1 S 4 , . . pilule sea.sou drew mgh, to teach lum to say, 

be given to he best talking bird; but beauty of Christmas and a liuppy New Year m 

plumage and shape would be taken into aceount, ,, wonderfully intelli- 

ana would turn the scale, if the speakmu powers . ? i -? i xi • 

* . Tlx XX ^ I. r f 1 U^nt and docile as a rule, was upon this occasion 

of several candidate were pretty equally balanced. h;, ^be 

A Liverpool gentleman liappeued just then to JJut on Cbi-istma.s Eve some friends cnllcl 


at the house, and as they entered tlie parlour, 


ai>* xf xT 1 1 SI WSAV SfVZVIuH., CAASVk MSS WIAV-T WISV l-/«»XXVUXt 

the Afriexiu trade, the handsomest bird Jie had x^ ii * xt i i; .i * x * i* x ? 

, , the bud, to their delmht, but to bin imtsters 

ever seen, so beautiful, mdeed, that another saluted them with, ‘A merry 

mnd on seeing it. at once advised the owner christm,. and a happy New Year to you!’ The 

to It to the allow. ‘iJnt it cannot hpexik a * -x i x i i xi x 

. T ... t 1 4, , , / . quests were quite ready to declare that this M'as 

w«i»ti . filiui thn Iftttftr. ‘jm*! t.hfi i-1n$aA t.n- *■ . 


the most sagacious of all recorded parrots, and 
might even liavo believed that such a pkeuvme* 
non possessed the ability to stiuly the almanac. 
This iiarticular parrot is fond of hoaxing tlie 


. *« '• . « 4 .f r V •It ' •. 4 « I *ai<9 I'C»A VXVttSMA PCXJXVV X9 XWAXU UA XXVM-ASiXaX Ifsav 

talkmg; but the judges will give it to such a j an amnsement in which many of his race 
magnifacent buv as this, if it can possibly be ^ real pleasure, and which seems 

done. Lend it to me : I will enter it, and take j ,1, 


This bird could imitate his master’s voice and 


,41,1 4 1 f This bird could imitate his master’s voice and 

^e, bird .was lent, and duly entei-ed, after perfection, and was evidently proud 

waruiug fiom the owner that the specu- wliich was curious, as lie wm so 

. ^ wee hopeless -; 1 ^ ^ 

;,:?.Tl)ie;*how came off m a great, hall; and on - - - - ’ - . i. 


in Ills presence that he would never speak if 


U^jM^ious horseifliae^shajied counter were two Uie gentleman could seen. Did the latter, 
cages, each cfetlered by a hood, and each however, but step behind' a curtain or dobr, 
/■IlljilJliih^/coata'bi^;^ parrot. The judges -went Charlie, as tlie bird always calls himseBl would 
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rattle away werrily, but stopped at once if hia | 
master showed himself. 

Carlo, the dog, may be basking in the sun, 
or snoozing harmlessly in a comer of tins room, 
when suddenly, and quite of hia own accord, 
the parrot will shout so exactly in his master’s 
voice as sometimes to deceive the family: ‘ Hie, 
Carlo ! Oats !’ The dog leaps up, rushes furiously 
into the garden, looking hercely round for the 
intruders; then, encouraged by fresh cries of 
‘Cats! Cats I Seize tliem. Carlo!’ bounds over 
the wall into the next garden. The moment 
he has done this, the parrot, witli a wonderful 
change to his master’s sternest tones, calls out; 

‘ Come back. Carlo! Come back, you naughty 
dog!’ Carlo slinks back, ashamed and frightened, 
eviJeully expecting to find his owner awaiting 
him .with a cane. !Now, this looks like .some¬ 
thing more than ‘a parrot-like repetition’ of 
certain acquiretl words. 

Another biitl in my circle is equally fond of 
‘challiiig’ his fellow-housemate the dog. In a 
very ditferent tone fiviu that employed to poor 
Curio when ‘cats’ were referred to, tliis one will 
whistle and .say ptitronisingly : ‘Gyp, poor old 
Gyp! Hoes Gyp want to go out? Tlie dog, 
delighted at the prospect of a run with his 
master, is invarialily taken in, frisking and dancing 
about, and looking wouderingly around in seai’cb 
of tbe supposed speaker ; but of course is ulway.s 
disaiipointed. • This trick is playeil by the bird 
over and over again, always with the same 

SUCi;u8.S. 


This particular parrot is not at all like the 
last as regards sliyiiess in his master’s pi-esence, 
for this one, either from hia own impudence, or, 
as is more likely, from his mistress having 
indiscreetly used the ])lirase, will often say, when 
she sees the master put his hat ou; ‘Now, 
H.irry! get outl’—meaning, no doubt, in the 
wife’s mouth, that the gentleman had no time 
to spare. I do not suppose that the bird has 
any such thought ns this, and if she had been 
regularly taught the woiaU, there would be no 
great marvel in iier using them. What makes 
it odd is that she has not been so taught, ami 
never utters them at any other time. It will 
be argued that the bird only does it fiom 
associating the words with the action of her 
master putting on his hat; but even then, does 
not this involve sometliiiig nucoinmonly like 
thinking ? 

This parrot could also dance the polka, or 
what she considered wm the polka, and proud 
she was of this accomplishment. You could 
not please her more than by asking her to show 
oil her steps; and it was amusing, and odd too, 
to hear the bird, when she was covered up for 
the night, practising her dance. Whether she 
did this to improve herself, or because she liked 
the e.\ercise, or from no logical cause whatever, 
there is no telling. 

1 must not forget one anecilote of our friend 
Charlie, which is perhaps the most curious of 
any i have to record. , There were two young 
hoys, brothers, in the house ; and their mother, 
Charlie’s mistress, was in the habit of calling 
them by name ^giuald and Albert, using certain 
familiar conteactions when she did so. It was 
no wonder tliat Charlie cauglit these up; but 
what will be said of such an application of them 


08 the following? The bird, as with most paiyots, 
wiw not allowed water in his cage ; so, when 
thirsty, he would cull in wliat may be termed 
his own voice : ‘ Reggie! Reggie !—Reggie or« 
Bertie !—Charlie wants s<.)me water !’ 

Charlie has a great fondness for tlie jnisti; of 
which pic-crust is made, and this being known, 
he was often treated to a piece. He naturally 
looked for this ; and when forgotten, he wonlil 
invite himself to have some, in the form of 
words which h.-id doubtless often been used by 
his mistress ; be would say : ‘ Cliai lie., do you 
like paste? Will you have a bit?’ This would 
be sail! in tlie voice of his mistress or her 
daughter ; he would then add in quite a changed 
tone ; ‘ Oli, rather 1 ’ 

1 am inclined to fancy that parrots learn, and 
perhaps understand, phrases relating to eating 
and drinking almost sooner than any others. 
One of iny feathered a('(|uaiutancca was in the 
habit of inviting visitois to take refreshment. 
‘ Won’t you have a cup of tea ? Do have a cup 
of te.i,’ she would say ; and soimitimes it 
was really awkward, as almost coiniielliiig the 
mistress to extend lier hospitidity to visitors for 
wlioin such an invitation bad nut previously 
been intended. This bird was also fend of saying 
‘Good-bye!’ nn<l never said it at the wrong 
time. Wlieu the visitor was about to depart, 
he or she would be startled by a voice (rom 
a i>ersouiige hitherto unseen, saying : ‘ \A’ell, good¬ 
bye ! good-bye !’ If that parrot did not know 
that this was the proper tiling to say, and tliat 
tliis was the jiroper tune for saying it, i am 
no judge of parrots. 

'i’his liiid had been tuuglit to count up to six ; 
but she could rarely say the nuuihei-s all in order. 
She often nii.ssed one, not the same ligure, how¬ 
ever' j thi'ce, four', or fi\e were, but only one at 
a time, bei' usual omissions. She was always 
conscious tliat she bad made a mistake, and 
on ‘skipping’ a figure, would give a shrill 
comical whistle and liegiii again. Borne kind 
of thought and calculation must have passed 
through her mind during this Trerfoniiauce. 

1 have already spoken of the fondness of 
parrots for hoa.xing or niiscliiet, and many 
nistances might be furnished; but tlie^ do 
not always bring out the ‘thinking’ sulficreiitly 
to give them a place here. Perhaps this may he 
said of the two e-xauiples following, but yet in 
each case the bird must surel}' have had some 
idea of the elfect of what he said. 

1 was once najuainted with a family in the 
^ve 6 t of Enghuid the father whereof w'as owner 
of some extensive biickwoiks and grounds near 
his residence. He used to be on bis grouiid very 
early, and came home to bi'eakfast. His time 
being limited, his wife liked to have the meal 
ready when he came in. She used to watch for 
him, and call to the servant as soon as he was 
in sight. They kept a parrot; but no one, it is 
certain, ever taught the bird to imitate this, 
so it must have been out of sheer misehief that 
he acquired the phrase referring to his master’s 
return. Often did his voice in exact imitation 
of his mistress startle the servant: ‘Mary, here 
is your master coming aenrss the field !’ Mary 
would huri'y up with the breakfast tackle, the 
clatter whereof would alarm her mistreat who 
naturally supposed that the girl bad wen Mr 
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> Ril— dose sit hand; and the good lady would 
hasten from her room possibly fifteen or twenty 
minutes before she need have (mpeared, only to 
■find that the parrot—who woiiW exult in a deep 
chuckle—had hoaxed them again. 

That these birds are the same in all parts of 
the world is sufficiently proved by an anecdote 
which another friend, a very intelligent Singalese, 
told me, referring to his own people. A parrot 
had long been kept by his family, who belonged 
to the Roman Catholic Singalese,_ and the bird 
would Bonietimes stiwtle my friend’s mother, 
when perhaps she was, so to speak, ‘up to her 
eyes' in honsehold work, and much imlisposed 
to receive visitors, by aRiuming the voice of one 
of the daughters, a)id exclaiming, as if alarmed : 
‘Mother! mother! the priest is coming!’ Then 
the poor woman woiihl at once cease her work, 
and throw an apron over her head, after the 
manner of Singalese women, in order decorously 
to meet the holy father, who was not near the 
place. The bird did this several times, but yet 
did not repeat the call over and over again 
throughout the d.ay, as she would rc'peat other 
sentences she lind picked upj so it really <loea 
look as though she lia<l some knowledge of the 
meaning of the words au<l took a mischievous 
pleasure in their effect. 

Parrots have a barl reputation as being spiteful 
and cruel. I daresay this is often true ; but 
many of them are gentle and affectionati*, and 
all have a clog-like faculty of remembering 
members of a family who have left home. This 
may appear to the reader as an nnlikcly power, 
yet one -of the birds already quoted—our fricutl 
of the polka—was very fond ol one of her young 
mistresses, who married and went awaiy. When 
she came home to see her friends, the bird would 
recognise her step before seeing her, and would 
call with evident pleasure: ‘Hallo, Flo! Come 
aloUg, Flo!’ Now she might, indeed must have 
heard the gilds’ brothers thus greet lier ; but how 
did the parrot know the right time to use the 
expressions, and that they were to be used to 
this particular sister ? I c.m suggest no explana¬ 
tion. beyond my first theory, that the birds 
think. 

As legiirds the affection of pari'ots, most 
persons who have kept them will have sonie 
corroborative anecdotes to tell, and yet the biids 
have a reputation for spitefuluess and malice- 
bearing. This lust accusation, by tbe way, tends 
to support a belief in their thinking. 1 again 
admit that they are often spiteful; but tlioy have 
generally been teased a good deal and their 
tempers Spoilt 

Tne pari-ot last de.scribed was fond of all the 
family in which she lived, a tolerably large one ; 
And when let out of her cage, which was usually 
doilO fi>r an hour every day, she would go from 
chair to chair and kiss in her fashion every 
'pne present How did she learn that a kiss was 
■Ijfo usual way of showing affection ? She might 
^ ^hitps have been taught to do this mechanically 
to ode person; but to go the round of the 
one after the other was her own idea 
W' all a bad One for a parrot That 
mejttoiW what she . was doing, and what was 
a was made abundantly 
^'Other tim;^. for instance, when her 
the forther Mis? florence came ip. 


the bird would say very softly : ‘ Come and kiss 
me, darling!’ and appear supremelj^ delighted 
when the young lady complied, which I need 
hardly say was always the case. 


THE GOLDEN LAMP: 

A TALK OP FI.SHEB’8 folly. 

CKAV. III.—CONCLUSION, 

Holding np the lantern and peering downwards, 
John Westcott found himself at the head of a 
flight of brick steps. These steps were incom¬ 
modiously narrow, being built up between the 
outer and inner walls of the old man.sion. It 
was impossible, with such broad shoulders as 
Westy^itt’s, to descend otherwise than obliquely. 
The sensation w'as not agreeable ; less so, even, 
than being lowered into a well, for a rope is 
something : here the connecting link with the 
outer world was, as it were, completely cut off; 
even the sound of Marian’s piano liaving gradu¬ 
ally died out. Or liad she stopped playing ? 
thonglit Westcott. Had Mr Carter awoke? 

Although the chilling draught of air Was 
Ic-ssened when the panel was closed, the cold 
damp atmosphere, and that peculiar mustincss 
which clings to vaults and such like underground 
places, became niore perceptible at. every step ; 
and these steps seemed endless. * Yet lie Vliad 
proposed to return in ten minutes. Was it 
possible to complete tins expedition in search of 
Ills old uncle’s gold in so short a time? It 
scarcely seemed probable. And yet Westcott did 
not despair. Tlie encouraging look which Marian 
had given him inspired confidence in his purpose. 
If he had acted inipulsiv'cly, the motive had been 
a good one. His prompt decision was stimulated 
by a keen desire to save his uncle’s firm from 
ruin : in truth, he had been seized with an unde¬ 
fined sense of apprehension when first encounter¬ 
ing tbe Indian servant in liis travels. The man 
had told him, in a rambling rvay, that Mr Girdle- 
stone’s death might prove a serious blmv to the 
business; and lie had implored his ‘ young 
niaster,’ as lie biwl called Westcott—for he had 
known him when a boy— to proceed without loss 
of time to Fisher’s Folly and put matters right 
while there was still time. The man had 
awakened a deep interest in Westcott’s mind 
concerning flic ohl house and ils surroundings, 
not omitting the beautiful Miss Carter, Indeed, 
the young man had iiictured to Jiiniself a lovely 
girl, from the Indian’s description, lighting the 
Golden Lamp, long before the ‘vision’ came in 
sight. The first gliiup.se of Marian, when entering 
tbe precincts of Fisher’s Folly a few hours ago, 
had somewhat resembled the realisation of a 
dream. 

Rut Westcott had no time for such rcflectiona 
at this moment; for he had reached the foot of 
the steps and had come upon a long pamge. 
was at right angles to the steps : it widened out 
sufficiently to enable him to walk straight ahead. 
He at once quickened his pace ; but he was care¬ 
ful as he advanced to observe every detail of the 
brickwork; for he dreaded tbe mere thought of 
losing his way in such a dark and mysteriom 
locality. 

To any one with a belief in , the supernatural^ 
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however slight, this was not an expedition likely 
to awaken a feeling of scepticism. More than 
one strange fancy fished across Westcott’s brain. : 
A sudden current of air, which he now encoun¬ 
tered, was like the iojr breath of some unseen 
phantom that had hurried by. But this only 
proved to be, ivheu he raised his lantern and 
e.'caminod the walla, a small iron grating, which 
was doubtless placed there for ventilation. But 
he bad no sooner explained away this phenomenon 
than a more weird sensation seized upon him. 
The noise of muffled footsteps broke upon his 
ear—footsteps that' seemed to be approaching 
nearer and nearer, for each moment they sounded 
more distinctly, and beyon<l the passage along 
which he was advancing. Was it the tread of a 
sentinel, in the shape of Mr Girdlestone’s ghost, 
on guard over the bags of gold? We.stcott sti>pped ! 
and listened. Tlio sound of the footstep ceased : 
he had heard the echo of his own footfall in an 
extensive vault. A pace beyond where he h.ad 
stopped would have brought him to the entrance: 
a tew feet more and he would probably have 
fallen heail foremost into the cellar. 

Wiis it to be wonilered at that the Indian 
servant, Westcott now thought, had lied so pre¬ 
cipitately from this house in Fisher’s Folly after 
his master’s death ? If he hud once followed him 
into these vaults, as the man professed to have 
done, his sudden dread could be understood. Mr 
GirJlestone must have .seemed, in the eyes of this 
unrelleetiiig native, something almost superhuman 
—a being whose disembodied spirit haunted 
Fisher’s Folly. Had not a shadowy form, as he 
imagined, appeared to him when he wjis on the ■ 
point of revealing tlie .secret? Even Westcott, 
who w.is among the nir)st sceptical coucorniiig 
disembodied spirits, began to experience a certain 
indefinable tremor ; for the vault at the edge of 
wliicli be now found him.solf had no visible limit. 
Tlic light from the lantern in wliiclievcr way he 
directed it gave him no edne .as to the dimensions 
of the place : it was, he could only conclude, an 
immense collar. He shrank back with a natural 
feeling of hesitfition. Which direction should lie 
take? If he descended and went forward into 
the impenetrable darkness, tlie chance of finding 
his way back appeared remote. His only plan 
would be to follow, if pwsiblu, the direction of 
the wall, either to the right or to the left. By 
this means he might, without ahaudoning all 
hope, continue the search. 

Before taking another step forward, however, 
he resolved to make a close examination of the 
spot. And lie soon discovered that the entrance 
to . this passage along which he had come had 
been cut out of the brick wall. 'The hole was 
nnsymmetrical, but sufficiently large for an 
ordinary-sized man to p.ass through. The bricks 
which had doubtless been taken from this hole 
lay in a heap two or three feet below. While 
inspecting this heap, over which he had been on 
the point of stumbling, the light from the lantern 
fell upon something which set Westcott’s heart 
beating fast. Tlie floor of the cellar, as far as he 
could see, was unpaved ; it was covered witli 
damp-looking clay. He crept down over the 
bricks and alighted upon it. The clay was 
trodden down into a distinct footpath towards 
the left and close under the wall! To what point 
could this footpath lead? Westcott did not; 


hesitate another second. Bending forward, with ,-1 
the lantern almost touching the ground, he care-' 
fully followed the beaten ti-ack. Presently he 
stopped and raised- the lanteni. lie was etaniling. 
oppo.site a closed door. In liis impatience he 
struck it with his heel j but it resi.ited the shock. 
He hastened to detach the key from the lantern 
and place it in the keyhole. It fitted the lock : 
blit no force would move the key ; it resisted all 
liis efforts to turn it. 

Westcott drew the key out of the lock in 
despair. He stood looking at it with p puzzled 
face. But presently the puzzled expression 
changed, liis eyes became hopeful and aiiimutcd. 
He noticed marks of rust upon the key—marks 
which were not there when he placed it in the 
lock. He knelt down and opened the lantern. 
Having unscrewed the lamp near the wick he 
found the lower part more than half full of oil. 
He poured some drops upon the key and again 
llirust it in tlie keyhole. After some persuasion it 
began to .show .signs of yielding The key moved, 
then stuck, then moved again. Westcott’s patience 
was becoming esliansted : his face flushed, and 
his hand shook from excitement Suddenly the 
key turned, and the door flew open. Westcott 
raised the lantern liu.stily above his head and 
went stealthily forward. 

Meanwhile, Mr Carter, asleep in his armchair, 
was dreaming about his old partner. He dreamt 
that he could hear him pacing up and down the 
dining-hall, while he sat at his writing-table 
ill the office below. It seemed to him that Mr 
Girdlestone had found out tlie disastrous state of 
affairs ; that the discovery hud hronght him out 
of his grave, and that lie was exerting all his 
great liiiancial faculties in order to save tlie 
house; and liis peculiar walk, as it appeared to 
Mr Carter, exin-cssed hie anger at the situation. 
He felt himself greatly Iniiiiiliafcd. He had not 
the courage to go and place the matter clearly 
before Mr Girdlestono. He was jiersuaded of lus 
inferiority as a financier—though he hod done 
his be.st, as he kept repeating to himself, he ‘had 
done his best.’ But the monotonous ti'ead of his 
lelentless partner still went on : it seemed to 
enter into the very throbbings of his brain. He 
could not shut out the sound. At length it 
became so unbearable that he cried out in despair, 
and awoke. 

‘Hid you call me, fatlicr?’ 

Marian was standing air the entrance to the 
dining-room ivitli her eyes fixed anxiously upon 
the merebart. Mr Carter put his hand to his 
forehead perplexedly. ‘A strange dream,’ ho 
muttered. Then suddenly looking up, he said: 
‘Where is John?’ 

Marian glanced at the clock. The ten minutes 
which John Westcott had named had almost 
expired. Would lie soon return? She listened 
with intense eagerness for any indication of his 
coming. 

Again Mr Carter passed his hand across his 
brow. ‘I have been dreaming,’ said. he. ‘Am 
I dreaming now 1 ’ —and be {^aiiced round the 
room. Suddenly he started up. ‘Where is the 
Golden LaniR?’ 

At this moment, Marian, standing within her 
boudoir and near the secret panel, heard a 
slight noise; but she dreafded to look tound j 
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she Umded to take her eyes from her father’s 
faee.' Sim «poke to herself in a low tone of 
despair; * Wbid; tball I do f 
• Immediately a uiutiied tone whispered in reply: 
‘ Tell him everything. All is well’ 

Mr Otuter had snnk into his chair. Marian 
approached him. Her face brightenwl with a 
sudden feeling of gratitude and delight But 
the merchant did not look up. ‘1 have been 
dreaming,’ he repeated. ‘ I dreamt that Mr 
Qirdlestone had come back to life—tluit he was 
pacing up and down this room. He seemed to 
know oil about our troubles,’ 

Marian sat <lown beside the merchant. ‘Father,’ 
said she, ‘ f, too, have had a ih-eani.' 

lie looked up with a smile. ‘About Mr 
Qirdlestone?’ Thei'e was always souietliiiig cheer¬ 
ing in Ills daughter’s voice. 

‘ Partly,’ she replied, ‘ and partly about bis 
money,’ 

* His money, Marian 1 ’ 

‘Yes, I imve been ilreaming that news Invl 
reached us about Mr Oirdlestone’s Indian servant. 
He knew everything connected with Jiis master’s 
aifuirs: he even knew the lueaniiig of that key 
which has been so long a mystery to us,’ 

‘ Why, Marian ’- 

‘Tlrnt is not all. The news that reached us 
—in my dream—was that the key ojiened a 
secret sti'ong-rooiu. The Iiidiau was conscience- 
stricken ; and on his death-bed iuiploi’ed some 
one to come and tell us all about it. And,’ 
added Marian, 'some one came—some one who 
took the lantern ami the key and w'ent in search 
of the strong-room; for in this secret place, us 
I dreamt, there are bags and bags of gold.’ 

The merchant was now looking keenly into 
his daughter’s face. Marian diil not return his 
glance, but she placed her hand persuasively 
on his arm; for he had half risen from his 
chair. ‘The only way, father, to reach this 
strong-room,’ continued Marian—‘the only way 
that the Indian knew of was by moving a panel 
in the wall. And the person to whom he con¬ 
fided this secret—a [lerson related to Mr (lirdle- 

stoue—followed his instructions and found’- 

‘Found wliut'i* 

Marian could no longer keep her father from 
starting out of the chair. He Lad guessed the 
nieaning of her w'ords. He was begin uiiig to 
Comprelieud that, heedful of his anxiety, slic 
was trying, in her love for him, to break tlu* 
news of some good fortune which had befallen 
them, and in snch a manner that it might nol 
eoine upon him too suddenly. She stooil looking 
attentively at his anxious face as he walked up 
and down the room. He seemed to be master¬ 
ing the sudden emotion which the dawning know¬ 
ledge of brighter days Inul awakene<l. Presently 
Ma^miiiut her hands gently upoii his shoulders 
and looked up into his face. ‘ It is no dream, 
5»&ther, It is true. The person to whom Mr 
iS^lOstoue’s servant confided all this is Mr 
■i’V^tcott. But it was his wish, liefore raising 
eifjpectatiom, to make sure that the man’s 
SOT'jr ,wa 8 well founded. It is well founded ; 
1 ^ 4 : Mf* Weatcott is wMting to tell you all the 
himself.’ . ' . 

, fnduceil hey father to resume his place 

’Mwb'&wth. Me Mt d(!|wn, and with his hands 
'.forehead^"stared vacantly at llte 


fire. But suddenly he looked up. A quick 
step had caught his ear. Westcott stood before 
him with the lantern in one hand and an old- 
looking bag in the otl»er. 

‘Mr Carter,’ were his first words, ‘make your 
mind easy. The house of Qirdlestone and Com¬ 
pany is saved. This bag must contain nt least 
a thousand guineas, anil there are more than' 
fifty like it in the strong-room. Is not this 
convincing I’ As Westcott spoke, he lifted the 
bag suddeidy. It was yellow and I'otten from 
age, and the action of raising it burst ojren 
tire sides, and the floor was immediately covereti 
with gold. The guineas clinked and spun about 
ill all directions; and some of them, ivlliiig 
towai’da the hearth, settled down at Mr Carter’s 
feet. 

Neither John Westcott nor Marian’s father 
thought of seeking any rest that iiiglit. 'riiey 
weie too deeply occupied with a minute examina¬ 
tion of the cellars under the old house in Fisher’s 
Folly, and bags of gold that Mr Uirdlestone’s 
relative had discovered there. No place could 
have better served a hoanlei’s purpose ; for it 
was a secret birong-room that had been built 
centuries ago iu which to store treasure in the 
time of civil war or seiious rioting in the city 
of London. 

It would have done Mr Girdlestone’s heart 
good, let us hope, had he witnessed the pros¬ 
perous turn wliii'li the old linn now look. 
Under Mr Cuiter’s instruction—for Marian’s 
father was in reality an excellent man of busi¬ 
ness—John Westcott became in time as great a 
linancior as his unde had been before liim. 
And when he was urged to accept a naitner- 
bliip iu the house, a year or two after the 
memorable date of his return to Eiighuid, he 
could not reluse ; for he and Marian hud in the 
nieantinie learned to love each other. Besidea, 
the will which he found liad named him his 
uncle’s heir. Ami so, after their nuirringe, Mr 
(lirdlestoiie’s liouse was for many years their 
chosen home. 

This old nmnsiim in Fisher’s Folly, still staml- 
ing iii these modern times, is iinlenaiited. It 
has a lonely and dilapidated ajipeuratice. The 
windows—including the great eeutral window, 
within which the (ioldeii Lamp once stood— 
are begrimed with dust and smoke; and the 
steps below are as green as anti<|uated tomb- 
btones. A gieat padlock and chain are affixed 
to the front door; for the lease has run out 
at last, and this landmark iu the history of 
London will soon be demolished and forgotten. 

LITEBAllY TKEASUllE-TROVE. 

It ha.s been customary from very eaily times 
to employ the skins of animals us material for 
the reception of such writing as, from its import¬ 
ance, was deemed peculiarly worthy of preserva¬ 
tion ; and leather of all kinds, from the tliiek 
integument of the full-grown animal to th* 
delicate membrane of the new-boJ-n young, has 
been extensively used for this puipose, Alisuell 
varieties may conveniently be ixiferred to as 
vellum, although the teim is Moperly applied 
only to the parchment obtoined from the calf, 
and although the skins of various animals kave 
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been utilised for the Composition of volumes and 
records. 

The celebrated Biblical manuscript the‘Codex 
SinaiticHs’—about, the iUUhenticity of which so 
fierce a controversy raged some thirty years ago 
—is written upon the finest skins or antelopes. 
But the majoi-ity of existing ancient manuscripts 
are written upon vellum ; those upon papyr us 
having yielded very generally to the inroads of 
time. 

The ink first used probably was some natural 
animal pigment, such as the black fluid obtained 
from various species of cuttle-fish; but the 
limited supply of this material soon led to the 
use of a lueehauieal mixture of water, gum, and 
lamp-black, and the characters were jtainteil, 
rather than written, by laeaiis of a broad-pointed 
reed. As ink of this simple nature was easily 
removed from the surface of the pai’ehment by 
the mere application of moisture, it was early 
found necessary to contrive some means of form¬ 
ing a more durable ink, and for this purpose the 
expedient was adopted of treating the mixture 
with some substance, such as vinegar, of the 
nature of a mordant, which would ])enetiiite the 
parchment written upon, and form an ink not 
liable to fade. A chemical dye, consi.sting of an 
infusion of g.alls with sulphate of iron, was after¬ 
wards used, as from its vitreous nature it lot into 
the medium employed ; but a coinpoiind vege¬ 
table ink containing a good deal of carbon pig¬ 
ment wa.s subseipicatly adopted, and was vei-y 
generally employed down to the middle ages, j 
With ink of this sort the best and most ancient 
mauiiscj-i pts which have been preserved to us 
were written ; and the sejvarate leaves, after being 
allowed to dry slowly, were bound together into 
volumes, i’liny and Vitruvius, as well as otlier 
writers, give reeeipts for the manufacture of 
inks. 

In times when paper was unknown and .skins 
practicjilly were the only substances availalile 
for writing, and were scarce and correspondingly 
expensive, the woukl-be scribe wa.s forced to fall 
back for his supply of parchment upon ohler 
books which had become obsolete, or, in his 
opinion, contained matter of less importance than 
that which he intended to commit to writing. A 
practice was therefore initiated of removing Ibe 
characters first written by washing olf the old 
iiik, or more mechanically by scraping tlie parcli- 
Kient with a knife, thus in some measure repeat¬ 
ing the original process of preparing the skin for 
Use by rubbing it with pumice-stone. 'I'lie sur¬ 
face of parchment which had been subjected to 
treatment of this nature, especially if subse¬ 
quently polished, would not show any traces of 
the first writing, and was again available for use. 
Thus’ arose a class of manuscripts known as 
‘codices rescripti,’ rewritten books; or as ‘palimp¬ 
sests,’ literally, ‘again-rubbed’ books. The prac¬ 
tice, as originally followed out, has given rise to 
but little inconvenience; for the ancient book¬ 
sellers were good judges, and took care never to 
destroy a valuable treatise, but only obliterated 
such works as had no sale in the limited literary 
market of the ancient world. 

Fretjuent i-eferences to palimpsests occur in 
: the classical authors. Cicero laughingly alludes to 
the parsimony of his friend Trobatius, the juris¬ 
consult, who, to write a letter, erased some pre¬ 


vious commnnicatiou ; and Plutarch, in his ttea- | 
tise upon the Conversations of Princes and 
Philosophers, laments the failure of Plato’s visit 
to Sicifj', and compares Dionysius of Syracuse* 
to an old book from which the writing has been 
erased, but which is still defaced by the ancient 
stains, which cun never be completely leiuoved, 
appearing under the newly-written (diaructers. 
Ulpiun, the great jurist, states th.at a will can be 
either on fresh pnpi-r, on paper which has been 
used previously (‘churta deleticia’), or on the 
back of paper the face of which is ulreavly occu¬ 
pied, ami that property can be claimed under a 
will so written. Oaius, Martial, and Catnllus 
also refer to palimpsests, the nllusiotis in the 
epigrams of the latter being to paper or parch¬ 
ment so prepared that authors could easily revise 
and correct their work. 

In tlie middle ages the rage for theological con¬ 
troversy, combined with a constantly increasing 
scarcity of parchment, caused the practice of 
remaiuifai-ture to be resuscitated ; and as tile 
writers from the fourth to the tenth century 
w'ere cliiclly ecclesiastics, a determined and sys¬ 
tematic destruction took place of the iuvaluabile 
literary treasures which liad accumulated in the 
libraries of the mouastcries since the times when 
the incursions of the nortliern baibariuns had 
scattered the collections of antiquity. As a 
result of the cumiuests of the Calif Omar, and 
the subjection of Kgypt to the dominion of the 
Arabs and the newly-founded fanatic Moham¬ 
medan faith, the manufacture of paper from the 
papyrus ceased in the seventh century; and had 
not the art of making coarse jiaper, known as 
‘ churta bombycina,’ Iroiii cotton or some similar 
vcgcttible substance, been invented in tlie ninth 
century, and paper from linen lag.s in the thir¬ 
teenth, thus su}i])l3ing an unlimited amount of 
niaterial for writing, it is probable that theo¬ 
logical di.scnssion would liavc deprived us of 
every line of the ancient classical authors. 

Fortunately, it has been discovered lliat how¬ 
ever thoroughly the effacemeut has apparently 
been pcrfoi'iiied, .'-iilticicnt traces of tlie early 
cluuacters are so indelibly ingrained into the 
texture of the skin, that some of the ink can 
always be rendered visible by the aid of chendcal 
reagents; and thus many most valuable ancient 
works have been locovered, allhougli too fre- 
(piently in a fragmentary and mutilated con¬ 
dition. If a purchnient from which the first 
iiiscriiition has been obliterated be carefully 
washed with a test for iron, such ns a solution 
of nut-galls, and llieu exposed to the uidioti of 
light, some of the metallic portion of the ink 
absorbed by the porous texture of the skin w ill 
become more or less discernible to a practised e^ e 
by reason of the foinnition of a black precipi¬ 
tate, due to the restoration of the gallic acid and 
tanning material; and thus many palimpsests 
of tlie highe.'‘t importance have been deeipnered 
during the la‘<t two hundred years. This method 
of rendering hidden writing visible is of com¬ 
paratively modern origin, and attracted very little 
attention until the experiments of Blagden upon 
some jiarcliiueiit manuscripts of the ni/ilh to the 
fifteenth ceutaii'ies produced some very rematk- 
able results. The modern art of photbgraphy» 
too, has been impressed into the service of retdo- 
ration, for it is found that many parchment* 
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aw too decayed to bear the somewhat 
rough handling of the kbotatorjr, and the char- 
aotero npOQ which are quite illegible tooi-dinary 
'vidon, are yet capable of giving up their secrets 
to the camera ancl the sensitive gelatine plate. 

The Syriac collection of manuscripts which 
was brought from the monastery of St Mary 
Dei para, Si the Nitrian desert in Egypt, and is 
now in the British Museum, is very rich in 
nalimpsesto. It includes, iii addition to Biblical 
fragments, some portions of a sixth-century copy 
of the ‘Iliad,' and a unique manuscript of the 
‘Annals’ of the Roman liistorian Liciuianus. 
The latter is a curious example of a double 
palimpsest. Tlie historian was carefully washed 
out by a Latin grammarian of the sixth cen¬ 
tury, who in his turn was ignominiotisly elfaced 
by a Syriac monk some lew centuries later. The 
sixth-century manuscript known as the ‘ Codex 
Regius’or ‘Ephraim,’ wliich is preserved in the 
library of Paris, is also a rescript. 'The celebrated 
‘Institutes’ of Gains were discovered in 1816 by 
Niebuhr in the library of tbe (.’hapter of Verona, 
where a collection of important manuscripts on 
jurisprudence had long existed. The history of 
the recovery of this long-lost treasure forms one 
of the most interesting chapters in the whole 
annals of literature. While on his way to Rome 
as envoy for Pnissiii, Niebuhr treated chemically 
the niuety-seveutii leaf of an eiglitli-ceiitury 
manuscript containing the Epistles of St .(erome, 
and deciphered sufficient to satisfy his acute 
mind that lying beneath was a portion of the work 
of some Roman juriseousult of the Aiitoiiiiie era, 
that age when, according to Gibbon, the human 
race was most happy and prosperous, as the vast 
extent of the Roman empire was governed by 
absolule power under the guidance oi w'isdoin 
and virtue. 

The anticipations of Niebuhr wore fully realised, 
tor, owing to the action taken by the Berlin 
Academy of Sciences, the gre^iter part of the 
parchment was tianscribed during the next few 
years by Graschen, Bekker, .and Blume, the latter 
of whom used his chemicals so recklessly that 
he unfortunately damaged the muuiiscript. In 
1820 , a first edition of the work was juiblished 
in Berlin, tints restoring a book wliich is invalu¬ 
able to tlio student of the antiquities of the 
Roman Law. 


T H E R 1 V A L S. 

Bv Khnnktu Leiqh. 

IN, TWO CHAI'TEllH.—CHAV. I. 

Mas 'FtDSHTcjN was a widow, and though she 
was rich, handsome, and absolutely independent, 
yet she felt that her life lacked interest. She had 
ijftver ‘had any children; she was not a clever 
iWbtoan j and Uie wheels of her household, under 
>■ the care of a most excellent housekeeper, moved 
easily to give her even the occupation of 
Seolding her niaide. She had tried going abroad in 
e^mimer, and tor three mouths she had jogged 
contentedly over the Continent with a maid 
courier. But aa wo have said, she was not 
jllt'lttever woman, ana,, she could nob rouse herself 
'Ml;.’eBSthqsiasm even’ in;, Italy. Picture-galleries 
IIW eyes, and, the imusicand incense in the 
produced’n-somnolent effect upmi her. 


Nor did she care for reading up her guide-hook 
for more than a quarter of an hour at a time, 
and then it was so difficult to find the page at 
which she had left off, that when she returned 
to England she was in a hopelessly confused 
state as to the various cities she had passed 
through, and invariably associated Venice with 
Zeiiobia, and Rome with Desdemona, which latter 
heroine she also confused with Cleopatra, owing 
perhaps to a certain similarity in the sadness of 
their fates. 

Since she had returned, nothing of interest had 
hai)iiened to break the monotony of her life except 
the ios.s of lier maid, who had married the courier. 
Though Mrs Flushton had felt rather aggrieved 
by this desertion on the part of a maid wno had 
been carefully trained and knew all her ways, 
yet s!»e had given her a han<l80iue tea-service, and 
had now', having got another maid, forgiven her. 
After all, it had its advantages, for the last maid 
had never gtit ou w ith Perk the pug-dog, and the 
present one was fond of dogs, and had consented 
to undertake his Saturd.'iy butli. Still Mrs Flush- 
ton felt, us she sat 8 ip])iug her choeolale over the 
fil e ou a foggy November morning, that her life 
larked intei'est, and she g.azed rather helplessly 
round the luxurious morning-room, as if to try 
to find it. 

‘ 1 will gi\e a diiincr-])arly,’ she said. ‘ I am 
sure my dinners are always successful.’ She laid 
down her cup and, opening a drawer of her 
escritoire, took out her visiting-book. After a 
time slic sighed. ‘The Ellinglous and the Browns 
aren’t at home, and the Carringtons are in mourn¬ 
ing,’ she said. ‘After all,’ she added, ‘it is very 
early for a dinner ; and it ’.s very difficult without 
a man to take the foot of the table. J tbink it 
must be an evening.’ 

She re-opened her visiting-look at the letter A 
and began making a pencil list. Ih’esently she 
] stopped and sighed again. ‘ I wish I hud a 
fiaturi:,’ she said, ‘A mere musical at-liome 
would seem to have no reason tor it; if 1 had 
some one, to ask them to meet, now !’ 

At this moment a footman came in and pre¬ 
sented a silver ti-ay with three letters on it. Mrs 
Flushton took Iheiu, and carefully examined all 
three before opening any, wliich is a way of ladies 
when they liave little to do. One was a bill. 
This Mrs Flushton laid ou her capacious silken 
lap. She had never known what it was to feel a 
trille anxious on opening a bill. Tlie second was 
a thin sqnai'c envelope addressed iu a lady’s hand, 
and with a crest on the back. This Mrs Flushton 
opened. It was an at-homc card, with a crest in 
the corner, and ‘Mits Leith Leamington at Home 
iJocember 7 th and 21 st; .January 4 th and 18 tl».; 
Febi'uary Ist, 15 th, and iDtli, from 9 - 11 . 30 o’clock. 
12 Buckingham Cardens.’ 

Mrs Flushton perused this card several .times, 
after which she laid it down, and, taking Up bsj 
knitting, clicked Irer needles fast and furiously 
fur some moments. Then she laid the knitting 
down and took up the card again. 

‘ So like Mrs Leith Leamington! ’ she ejacu¬ 
lated, raising her eyes in protest to the ceiling. 
‘She always tries to do something riew' and make 
a sensation ! Fortnightly at-homt*s!—and the 
last on leap-year’s day I If th^ isn’t Mrs Leith 
Ijemuington all over!—I wish' I’d thought of 
fortnightly at-horaes,’ she added, after i patisa 
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Then her eyes fell on the neglected third letter, 
and she took it np with a slight look of curiosity 
at the unknown writing and tne foreign stamp, j 

‘ My dear Aunt,’ it ran, ‘ I don’t know if you 
have altogether forgotten my existence; but 1 
hope not, because I am going to follow the 
example of all scapegrace young nephews, ami 
only recall myself to yonr remembrance in order 
to ask a favour. The fact is, my ten years are 
up, and I’ve six months’ leave to come home; 
but it is all very well for tbc Colonel to shake 
bauds with me and congratulate me, and all the 
other fellows to look at me with the eyes of 
envy; hut I—haven’t a home to go to. I 
thouglit fir.'-t of refusing, and thu.s making myself 
famous in a moment, as being the first man on 
record who would liava rofuseil homo-leave after 
ten years’ .service. But the ridiculous part ot tlie 
thing is that I have got just the same feeling of 
a yearning to see the old country and all tlie old 
haunts, and no black faces, and wind ami snow, 
as if I’d a patriarchal roof and a welcome waiting 
me ! And so it was that J suddenly don’t be 
offended—-remembered my Aunt Betsy, and that 
she cried when I went to India ten years ago. 
Aunt Betsy, if I come homo, may I come ami see 
you first, before knocking about a little ? Or will 
yon say ; “Yes, I cried when yon went away ton 
years ago ; but all these ten years you have only 
written to me once!” India is an awfully hot 
place for letter-writing ; the tliermouieter at my 
siile is up to ninety d(;gre,e.s now.- -I hope you are 
well in health, aunt, and that yon don’l think 
me a confoundedly impudent chap for writing 
like this.—Your affectionate ne])hcw, 

Ekku Osborne.’ 

Mi-s Flusbton folded the letter up and put it 
back into the envelope with a curious expression 
on her face. Then she suddenly began to sob. 

‘ Poor lad ! poor Fred ! Oh, if Mary had been 
olive ! Her son, th;it she was so proud of!—her 
fii'.st baby! Oh Maiy, little Mary! I’ll be a 
mother to your .son I I ’ll welcome him bonu* for 
yon, darling! Oli, I've been a .selfish woman; 
I’ve been a lone, selfish woman !’ 

Mrs Leith Leamington sat at the lop of her 
brcakfa.st-table, dressed in a flowered morning 
robe and a dainty lace cap, reading her letters. 
She was between thirty and forty years of age, 
and everything about her conveyed the impres¬ 
sion of being ai tificial: the bronze-gold of her 
elaborate ‘ coiffure the expression of her thin, 
handsome, powdered face ; the tones of her voice 
when she spoke; and her striking morning 
costume. She was the kind of lady of whom you 
find yourself unconsciously wondering what licr 
husband privately thinks about her; but also 
the kind of lady whose husband is usually 
blindly devoted to her. 

Her husband was not at the breakfast-table, 
having left for his office a good two hours before ; 
BO the splendours of the morning gown were 
wasted on a very pretty young governess who 
sat opposite Mrs Leith Leamington, with her 


eyes fixed on her plate, and a cnrly-headed toy 
of about eight, who sat at the side in a high 
chair, drumming his sturdy _ fists on the table 
and eyeing the jam dishes critically. 

* Do say grace quick, mnnunie,’ he said suddenly, 


having made up his mind about the jams. ‘Miss* 
Lucas has been down for an hour, and she made 
me come down-stairs too, though I told her yon 
were never down before eleven o’clock! And* 
we’re both so hungry.—Aren’t we, Miss LucasF ' 

‘Harold, be silent!’ said Mrs Leamington j 
but she took his advice, and laid down her 
letters, sciil grace, and let breakfast begin. 

‘You will find Harold a very troublesome 
charge, Miss Luciw, I am afraid,’ she said. 

Miss Lucas raised her brown eyes shyly, and 
dropped them again quickly as she foand Mrs 
Leamington regarding her through gold ‘pince- 
nez.’ 

‘ Oh, I am sure ’- she began ; but Harold 

interrupted her. 

‘No; she won’t, mnmmie. We get on splen¬ 
didly.—Don’t we, Mis.s Lucas V 

Mr.s Leamington began reading lier lettcra 
.again ; but all the time she was thinking: 
‘Perfect manners—so shy and modest. Very 
pretty, too. Slie will be quite the rage. I must 
see if she luis prop(‘r dressc.s.’ 

‘Do you dance?’ asked Mrs Leamington 
abruptly. 

‘ Dance ? Yes ! I learned at school; but I have 
not of course danced foi' some y'oars,’ she answered, 
and glanced doubtfully at Harold : was she going 
to he asked to teach that sturdy infant tlie art 
of waltzing? 

‘ Ah !— we lia\’e a good many dances here,’ 
Mrs Leamington went on. ‘I myself am going 
to have open evening-s once a fortnight, and 
I think of making two of tliciii into dances. 

I hope you will enjoy tlicni.’ 

Miss Lucas beamed with sudden grateful sur¬ 
prise ; but Mrs Leamington did not even see 
tlie glance. She was actuated liy no impulse 
of kindness ; it was only that she wanted, to 
give these datices, and tlie presence of the young 
girl ill her house ma<lc a charming excuse for 
giving them. 

‘Oh, you are very kind to me, Mrs Leaming¬ 
ton ! I clid not know— did not expect’- 

‘Mother, .Miss Lucas raced me all the way 
down-stairs this morning; and she says she 
used to slide down the banisters when she was 
a little boy—girl. And she says’- 

‘Harry, if you’ve finished yonr breakfast, 
yon may go and prcyiare your books in the 
school-room for Jtiss Luca.**,’ said his mother, 
taking pity on her ‘protegee.’ 

lie slipped off liis chair and went; and Miss 
Lucas, having obtained leave, followed him. 

May Luca^ was an orjihaii. Her father, a 
clergymian of the Church of England, had died 
three yeaivs before, when May was cigliteen. 
Since "then, .-be and b(-r mother hail lived to¬ 
gether in a little cottage in tlie Devonshire 
village wliic.li was their liome, and had eked out 
their scanty income by receiving as boaniers two 
little Indian-born children. Then the parents of 
the children had returned, and the mother and 
dangliter could not bear of any other toarders, 
and funds began to run very low. They then 
made up their minds to separate and break np 
the little cottage home. Mrs Lucas consulted the 
vicar, her husband’s successor, and he advertised 
for a governess’s post for May. 

Mrs Leith Leamington was a woman m ; 
caprice. She had been troubled by the accent# j 
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of the varicnis applidante who came to see her 
in answer to hot advertisement, and was struck 
by the fact of May beiiiff tlie (laii"liler of a 
■ Clergyman and only twenty one. She wi-ote to 
I the «Cftr who was given as reference; and on 
receipt of his letter of warm reconimcnd.ition 
promptly wrote and engaged May on a sahiry 
of fifty pounds a year, thus bringing joy info 
the cottage parlour, and to the widow anil her 
dan'liter, who cried over the crested note. 

*She will he just a sweet young Devon girl, 
and quite a compiniou to me. It is very irk¬ 
some going everywhere alone, Dh, she will he 
useful to me in a thonsainl ways!’ Mrs Leam¬ 
ington saiil to her hushiind. 

‘Will sill' he nhle to manage that young scape¬ 
grace llarry? that ii the chief qiiostion. liis 
manners are iiboniinahh*,’ replieil Mr Leam¬ 
ington. 

‘Oh yes,’answered his wife indolently ‘She 
( is aeeustonied to the care of children, and studied 
<lreek and Latin and m.athenifitics with her 
father, who was a great scholar. llaiTy only 
needs gentle supervision.’ 

' ‘Gentle liddlustick !' growled Harry’s father. 
‘I’il rather trust to the (Jreek and Latin and 
mathematics' ’ 

When May Lucas arrived-the night bidore 
the bre.akfast-table scene-Mrs Jjeainington had 
had a moment ol misgiving. She was so nn/ 
pretty. There was notliing aititicial about her 
fliirmy brown h.air, and her fair English skin 
needed no aid from the powder ho\. 

‘I may have no end of trouble,’ Jlrs Leaming¬ 
ton liad thought, looking at her ‘ 1 don’t want 
to be turned into a chaperon to my boy’.- 
governess!’ 

lint to-d.iy Miss Lucas’s manner" were so 
exquisitely siiy and grateful that Mrs Jjcaiii- 
ington felt relieved. 

Mrs Flushtoil's nephew h.id arrived. The 
svhole town knew it. Mrs Flushton had herself | 
driven down to the stition to meet him, and 
bail brought the ‘)ron/.ed young hero in Iriumpti ' 
home. After ten ve.irs ni Indi.in native Hjr\iie, i 
be bad indeed fallen into a elover-lield. Ills 
! Ulliitgazed into bis h.audsonie jouiig lace, seeking 
wiistfully for some likeness to Inu younger sister, 
bis motlicr, who had died nearly tueiily veins 
ago. She iound some likene.ss in the tyes, she 
said j and he smiled at her, and saiil cavclesslv : 
‘Oh, 1 was always auppised to be the image of 
my fatherand then regivtted the remark, 
eeeinj; bis aunt’s tlisappointment, and added, 
hastily, ‘except about the eyes, yon know!’ 
His fatber had married again, and had Li'come 
alienated from the faiuily of his first wife, and 
had died seven years before. Mrs Flushton did 
Di9t think about him in connection with her 
j sister’s chi hi 

^ ‘Aunt, you will spoil me! You make me 
leol quite awkward; 1 am not u"pd to it!’ 

ttehome exeliioied, hinghingly, an his aunt 
showed him the rooms she had had prepared for 
■toi, with biasing llivs in both the bedroom and 
^mokingt-room mljoining, and a regal supply 
'.’^ycigitrattes and cigars in boxes on the writiiig- 

' ' knew you W0uh( amoke,’ she said, with ii 
Iwigh of triumpii. ‘ But you won't rpend 


all your time up in this room, Fred ?’ she mildly 
observed. ‘You may smoke cigarettes in the 
dinuig-room, you know. I shall soon get used 
to the scent of smoke, though my dear late 
husband, your uncle, was not a smoker. But 
cigars,’ she adifed timidly—‘well, if yon don’t 
mind, the scent of them cHng» very much 1 ’ 

Her nephew laughed, and reassured her, and 
she then left him to dre‘>s for dinner. 

And tho temptation was great, as he sat at the 
bottom of the small oval dinner-tiihle, laden with 
glass and silver and flowers, with the old Scotch 
butler bchiiiil his chair intent on an oppoitunity 
of refilling his glass, and his aunt, elaborately 
head-dressed in his honour, beaming across at him 
and hanging on his words—llic lem]itation was 
great to lolour his Indian life with a touch of 
the adventiiious and to ))oso as the hero of many 
a battle. But the native tnitldulness of tbc young 
ni.an prevailed, and the stoiics he told his aunt 
gave a picture of b.arraek routine, tlie stern duties 
and the rigoious discipline of a soldier's life. 
He was rewarded, for his aunt added all the 
colour me. transforming him on the sjiol into 
a d.innthss hei-o; and the old butler reported him 
down st.iirs as a nice, quiet, meny young gentle¬ 
man, real ciril to Ids aunt, who’s just tuir taken 
with him. and it’s easy to see who’ll be Inr 
heir. 

Indeed, the whole town "aw easily wdio would 
be lier lieii ; and molliers with man lageable 
danghlei’s smiled on the young eaptain, and asked 
linn to tlieii houses; and Cajitain Osborne, who 
was enjoying Ids holid.iy, lliited with every one, 
and gamed iiidvcrsal pojiularity. 

‘Aimt l!etsr,’he said to Mrs Flushton as they 
weie driving home fiom Mrs Leith ijcaminglon’s 
lii-t evening, ‘who is that very pretty little girl 
wlio is staying w itli Mrs Lenimngton 1 Hlie was 
so vi'i’y shy, and would stand in a corner, and 
seemed quite einbairnssed when Mis Ijcainmgtoa 
caiut' ainl ])<d\ed her onf Who is she /’ 

‘Oh, she is Mr- Leith Leandugtoii’s goveiiiess.’ 

'J’he young ni.in whistled. ‘She’s very young 
to be a governess, i-n’t she i’ lie uuitteied. ‘ Poor 
little thing !’ 

She was indeed very young to he a governess: 
fur too voimg. The whole of the ne\t morning, 
wldle she and Harold were at work, the veib 
artio became contused in her head witli visdons 
oi the young othier who had talked to her so 
plensaiiily and sympathetically lust niglit ; and 
il.irold’s eyes fixed in holy horror when she 
wrote down T 9 on the black board. How 

(ould he tell that she w.rs ree.rlling the tone of 
voice in which Fred Osborne had said, ‘Till 
to-morrow evening,’ as he wished her good- 
night /’ 

This evening she was going to meet him again, 
and tlien again on Saturday. She bei’ame lost in i 
a iilea«nnl dream. 

‘Miss Jjiicas, that’s the map of Palestine, nnd 
we’re still in Europe,’ observed Horry in an 
aggrieved and squeaky tone. 

Mks Lucas giithereil her faculties together, and 
began the geography lesson with groat sternness ; 
ami dignity. 

‘I think I shall ask Mrs Leamington not to | 
fake mo out any more ; I find society upsets iito i 
for my work,’ alio said to horself sevei’ely, m the ^ 
luncheon hell rung, and she and her ohwge went ! 
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dawn-stairs. Somehow, she never did ask Sirs bishop's wife. ^Yhen tiie sentlemen came 

Leaminoton not to take her out with her any np-stairs, some of the after-dinner quests had 
more; bn tVic contrary, she wore her best gown already begun to arrive, end the rooms 

that evening, and bought some violets to fasten rapidly filled. Mi's Flusliton took np her stand 
into her hair. by the door; and her nephew, who was talk¬ 

ing to a group of men in a comer, also kept 
Mrs Flushton sat in an armchair by the side of his eyes fixed on the in-coming guests. Soon 

her drawing-room fire, buttoning a pair of swede a tall, elaborately-dressed lady entered, the 

gloves on to her fat jewelled hands, and clasping gaslight falling on her tortured 'hair, and 


aer gold bracelets round her wrists. Her nepr 


making the gold-dust, with wliicb it was 


in immaculate war-paiut, was st.anding in front of powdered, sparkle. She was closely followed by 
the mirror over the man tel-piece, sticking a spray a small slight girl in a soft white Sress, and 
of white stephanotis into hi.-; button hole. with white flowers in her fair hair, and whose 

‘ Fred,’ said Mrs Flusliton, as she fixed the big frightened eyes glnnced quickly round the 
last button of her gloves and arranged the folds room, lighted for a second on Fred Osborne, and 
of her velvet train, ‘yon are to take down Lady then glnnced hastily past him in another direc- 
Pearson.’ tion. Oaplain Osborne left the group of men, 

‘And who will bo on the other side ot me?' ami the next moment he and May Ijiicas were 
asked her nephew irrelevantly. threading thbir n-.ay down-stairs together. Miss 

‘Miss Graham,’ answered Mrs Flnshton. ‘Of (Iralmni was standing all alone in a corner, stiff 
course yon must take down Lady Pearson, as she and shitnesqiip. She had only lately come to 
is tlie chief lady : von mustn't forget she is deaf, town, and her acquaintances were few. 

T» I T 1 _ __ A. wV* yi -I ... _ xt. ^ _i.i-_ Af- 1 ~:ji. 1 _:_-.-I ___ 


But I have put Miss Oi'ahatn on the other side 
of yon ; J am sure j'oii will like her.’ 

‘ Lady Pe.irson or Miss Graham ?’ 

‘Miss Graliain, of course.' 

‘Have I ever met her?’ 


Mr Jjoith Leamington slipped away early, to 
go to his club; but Mrs Leith Leamington 
and May stayed till nearly the end. Then 
Mrs Leamington rustled up and said good-bye 
(o her hostess. ‘1 shall hope to see you and 


‘Why, Fred ! of course yon have! She is that Uaptiiin Osborne on the 18 th,’ she miirmnrcd 
tall hamlsome girl in yellow 1 introduced yon to eftusively. 

the night before hist. She is only jn.st come to Mrs Flushton and Mrs Le.amington hated one 
town. She is a great hcire.ss, Fred, besides being another with that deadly hate which scorns to 


a very nice girl.’ 


own a lea.son ; hot they beamed as they pressed 


‘Too imicli happiness!’ murmured Fred.—‘And one another's gloved bands. 


who are coming in the evening, aunt ?’ 


‘ (lood-night: it has been such a pleasant 


‘Oh, every one ! The rooms will bo quite full, evening,’ said May simply, as she came up after 
We shall utterly outrival Mrs Leith Leamington’s Mrs Leamington. 

receptions.’ ‘My dear, I liavcn't seen yon the whole 

‘They are very jolly,’observed Fred. evening; 1 hope you have had some supper,* 

‘Yesj’saiil Mrs Flushton doubtfully; ‘but her said Mrs Flushton kindly; she liked the little 
rooms are very siu.ill. Slie is so proud of her governess. 

Queen Anne furniture—all those spindle-legged May Lucas blushed and murmured, ‘Yes, 
siileboards and chairs, and those cabinets and thank yon V and escaped. 

plates and yellow silk hangings; but really I ‘Miss Lucas, ] must congratulate you!’ said 


plates and yellow silk hangings; but really I ‘Miss Lucas, ] must congratulate yt 
am old-fashioned enough,’ said Mrs Flushton, Mrs Ijeamington as they drove away, 
gazing complacently about her very luxurious ‘Olino! What for ?’exclaimed May. 

but certainly not high-art drawing-room, ‘to ‘Of course he will have all his aunt' 

think that comfort’- and she will never let him go back 


‘ Of course he will have all his aunt's money, 
and she will never let him go back to India 


At this moment the first gnests were announced, again. She will buy him a commission here. 


and aunt and nephew rose to receive, them. 


lie is a very nice young man, perfect in every 


■ Fred Osborne made himself very agreeable .all way ; and it will serve Mrs Flnshton right for 

dinner-time, and proved a perfect host He iier insufferable pride, she-Oh I I Imf your 

talked alternately with Lady Pearson and the pardon; 1 didn’t mean that!’ And Mrs Leam- 
stately Miss Graliam. Mrs Flnshton, at the other ington paused apologetically, 
end of the table, was more preoccupied, and lent Jliit alay did not heed the last part of her 
but half her attention to the portly bishop on speech ; she was sitting bolt upright in the dark 
her right hand and the wizened old judge on carriage in a perfect agony of shame. ‘Oh, 
her left. She cast anxious gl.ances down the Mrs Jjeamington—don’t! Von mustn’t! He 


table to sec if her pet plan were progressing. . 

Towards the end ot dinner, m.itters began to 
look hopeful. Her nephew and Miss Graham 


never ’- 

‘ No, no ; but any one can see ’- 

‘ But I think we will not talk any more about 


were chatting and laughing gaily. Mrs Flnshton it,’ said May, with a sudden dignity, 
lingered over dessert .as long as she conld, and ‘ Oh, very well, my dear; but talking does 
then rose, fe.arii)g the arrival of the evening not alter matters.’ - 

gnests. When in the drawing-room she went In this case, however, it did alter matt^, fiir 
and sat by the heiress, and adroitly led the when May got back and np to her owh roOHii she 
convei'sation on to lier nephew. The heiress flung herself down on the hearthriig and gated 
turned lier large vacant eyes upon her, and into the dying fire and forced herself to thjtik, 
appearail to l>e interested. Sirs Flnshton prided And while Mrs Leith LeamingtoU was ripping 
herself on her diplomacy, which was usually her cocoa .as the maid took down her liair, and 
lather transparent, so slie soon changed the thinking in a pleased way over this final bh)W 
conversation, and rushed away to speak to the she meditated to Mrs Flushtdals fond »nd tender 
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M'jj-stam, her hap- 
«Shete d^ing with the few remaining cinders, 
it was impossible to think he cared for her— 
her, a poo? penniless little waif—not even veiy 
pretty; he, who might be anything, do any¬ 
thing ! So clever, so handsome, so talented, so 
gentlemanly in all he said or thouglit J Oh, it 
was oruel! But if he did—if he did, it would 
rain him. His aunt would be so angry—Mrs 

Leahiington had said- An<l then May sat 

and thought a little longer, and made a firm 
resolve that kept her awake all night. 

THE TREATMENT OF WATCHES. 

Views as to the proper treatment of ivatohes 
differ so greatly, and are, moreover, so confused, 
that a few words of advice fiiun a praeticul 
watchmaker are not out of place. A watch, 
to meet the requirements made upon its capa¬ 
bilities, must in the first place be treated well. 
When it is considered what continuous care is 
bestowed upon every steam-engine, how it is 
watched and guarded night and day, it aj 3 ]>(;ars 
self-evident that a watcli, which i.s, after all, not 
only an engine, but one of a most delicate and 
complicated construction, should be carefully aud 
tenderly looked after. Cousoqtumtly, a watch, 
even the most perfect one, will .satiMiy its owner 
only when it m treated in acconiunce with its 
sensitive mechanism, when it is preserved against 
every kind of coiioussioii, and is kept scrupu¬ 
lously clean. As thei'e is a constant accumulation 
of dust and fibres from the waistcoat material in 
tlie watch-pockets, which penetrates even into 
the best-closing watches, it is advi.sable to turn 
out and clean those pockets frequently. 

In order to keep the ‘going’ of a watch as 
regular as po.ssible, it should be .subjected to 
regular treatment; that is to say, it slunild be 
wound up always at the same time of day ; aud 
during the time that it is not worn it should 
either be laid down or hung up regularly, 
according to habit, as every walcli goes ditfercully 
when it is hanging than citlier during lying down 
or wearing. In W'atches having a doufile case, that 
over the watch-glass should never bo left open. 
An attentive observer will find that, if such a 
watch is left open even for one night, the glass 
is covered with u thin film of dust, which will 
gradually enter the works oven through the 
tiniest openings in the case, and thus cause dis¬ 
turbances. People should wind up their w'utches 
in the morning, not only because they generally 
rise more regularly than they go to rest, but also 
because a spring fully wound up will more 
readily overcome the disturbances which affect 
the correct going of a watch during tlie movemeut 
occasioned in wearing it. Springs will not break 
so easily if the watch is carefully w'ound up, and 
is not placed directly out of the warm pocket 
wainst a cold wall, or on a still colder marble 
slab; -and for that reason a protective mat is 
•jMrable. - - 

V'j The capacity of a watch, or, more correctly, its 
fc^ping correct tinn^ is very much governed by 


the inferior watches which, are sold in 


latge numhera. The changes of the oil, the varia¬ 
tions in temperature, the density or humidity 
of the air—all greatly affect the going of a watch; 
and it is only the lever watch, of the most perfect 
finish, which neutralises those adverse influences 
to tlie greatest degree. As a matter of fact, no 
watch keeps perfectly correct time ; and even the 
best chronometer.s, used in observatories and on 
board sliip, must be regulated according to tables 
wliich fix those variations to wJiich watches are 
subjected. 

A watch should be cleaned every two or, at 
most, every three years if it is desired to preserve 
it. In time the oil decomposes, gets mixed with 
tile jiarticle.s of dust which enter the works of 
even the best-closing watch, begins to act as a 
grinding material, and wears out the working 
parts. • Tlie best watch v'ill be sjioiled in this 
way, and will never keep sucli good time as 
before. It freciuently lia]>pens that a watch 
requires cleaiiiug in less time than every two 
ycar.», according as it closes badly or is exposed 
to mui'h dust and dirt. Any one having the 
niisfoituno to drop lii.s watch into water or 
any other liquid should lake it at once to the 
watcliiuiiker, to have it tiiken to pieces and 
cleaned, for a delay of even an hour might sjx>il 
tile watch for over. 
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I STANii iK'ueatli tlu! tree whore once wo stood, 

We tw'o, togethci, sheltering from the rain ; 

The ilowors.arc growing, and from out the wood 
Come.s the soft iiiuniiur of the doves’ refrain. 

Shall we e'er meet again ? 

I see tlio little jjath where once we strayed, 

The [rath ran wild heneatli tlie grasses’ sway, 

Flecked iiy s«'eet sunlsiaius playing tlirough the glade; 
The steps of two passed over it that day ; 

Now one lias gtmo aw'ay. 

The briar-rose hlusliiug llin.gs its sweets around; 

The bramble, gadding o’ei the woodland ways, 

Its tender oflslioots trails upon iJic ground, 

Or with the graceful bracken gently plays ; 

Aloiii", I stand to guise. 

Yet not alone, for lingering by uiy side. 

Thy spir it maketh heaitly seem more fair ; 

Above all doulrts, thy love shall still abide, 

And give me strcngtli that I may bravely bear 
Aly daily weiglit of care. 

M. (J. SAhMon, 
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HUEEY PEOPLE. 

By Mrs L'ikn I.inion 

Hk who would be ‘iij)sules’ with Huffy People 
mu 3 t I'iec eailiev in the luuriiing than most of 
US do. And even then he will not get before 
them, nor be able to circumvent their bU'>cci)ti- 
bilities, nor pi event the shooting out of their 
fretful quills. Foi huffy people do not wait for 
outside ciicumstani'cs befoio they are offended. 
Like spideis and silkworms they carry about 
them, in their own persops, the mnteiial of hiifli' 
ness ; and just as stick." are never u anting where¬ 
with to beat dogs, so are there never wanting 
external angles of support and brandies of occa¬ 
sion whereon to fasten the dun-coloured web of 
huflSness and displeasure. 

Trifles light as air are to these uncomfortable 
persons things as heavy as lead. A look, a word 
- u chance observation that had no kind of in¬ 
tentional reference to them that could be made 
to have reference only by the most wilful tor¬ 
turing of application—anything you like, i,s able 
to fan those ever-suioulderiiig fires into a flame 
—to set off those moral silkworms aspiiining 
their gloomy webs at railroad .speed. You never 
know when you have offended these people till 
you find it oqt by their displeasure. You never 
know what will offend them, ami thus can never 
learn by experience--for huffy people, like all 
others, have their ‘days,’ and yesterday they 
smiled at what to-morrow will make them furious. 
At one time they accept with equanimity a buffet, 
and at another they lash out at the approach of 
a hand that comes to caress. It is this incon¬ 
stancy, this inconsistency, which makes them so 
trying to deal with. If they had a broad line of 
demarcation between what would offend them 
and what would not, then their friends and' 
neighbours might know how to steer. But as 
things are, np one can even guess at the shallows 
and sunken rocks, and the chart cannot be made 
Which would lay them down for guidance. With 
huffy people it is always sailing over unknown 


seas fishing in unfathomed waters walking in 
.1 pathless wood, and moreover walking in the 
dark. You never know where yon are nor when 
you have them; and by actideuls the most ex- 
traordiiiaiy, in ways the most unexpected, you 
have fallen into a liole wlieie you saw only 
le\ol ground. 

Tliese luiffy people are ticklish conversation¬ 
alist", unable as tliey are to beai tbc .smallest con- 
ti.idictioii. if they ai-e out in their facts or 
wtoiig in their dates it is wiser to let lliciii wander 
than to tiy and bring them round to the exact 
point. If you ilo, you olleiid them, and they arc off 
ill a iume like a sky-rocket prematurely launched. 

If you are B])enk.ing to editors, you must praise 
the contents of tlieir weakest numbers; if to 
wiiters, }ou must find iiiimitig.'ited tiash profound 
wisdom, or biilliaut poetry, if it emanates from 
tlieir pen. If they ale painters, their ‘hot’ pic¬ 
tures must be called gorgeotw colouring—their 
muddled tints must be exulted as subtle tones— 
their defective drawing has to pass as daring fore¬ 
shortening. The most friendly critieism from n 
master in the art where they are not even appren¬ 
tices, will set up those vibrating heckles of theirs; 
and they will be huffed and uffionted at what, 
with wiser folk, would be taken as a kindly 
lesson given lor pure love of good work and , 
sincere desiie for a fellow-naftsman’s success. 
Nothing oi all this for the congenitally huffy! 

It is unalloyed praise of all they have done, or 
—aveited eye®, stiff gestures, cold shoulders, and 
very brief staccato words. ' 

Huffy people demand more than their tenth 
in the distribution of attentions. You must not 
have a dinner-party without them if you value 
their good-humour j and they hold themselves 
rigliteously affronted if, having invited them onco* 
you go on through the remainder of your list, 
leaving them out. If met by one of those di<eadfui 
persons who, when they are bidden to a fefcst, 
seem to spend the intervening time in wanting ’ 
to know of every one they meet whetheif they, 
too, arc dining at such a date at Mys Yourstew^l— 
asked the familiar question, tlyey draw* , 
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: given by these worthy ' ainphitiites,’ as 

of these'lines ouce heanl them culled, 
wohtil be too wide a stretch o£ generosity 
5 ;iCiti!(,;the. hjjffy kind to conipuss; for hulliness of 
, 'teinper and generosity of confession do not 
\'aa*»*ort together. But they speak as if they had 
persistently overlooked and intentionally 
. lai^nted‘by the neglect of these unkind dinner- 
■-givers. For the matter of that, even when they 
ape asked they we sure to lin<l some canse_ for 
. miabyance at the feast to which they are invited. 
The person assigned is nneyiapathetio,-and they 
always Want some one- else. The man is too 
young, or too old, or of not sulliciently good social 
stamling. The woman is not pretty enough, or 
80 coutoniidedly stujnd'-it was like going over 
a ploughed field to try and talk to her! If, 
now, it bad been that fiUier--or that other-or 
that—or that! Any one will do os a peg whereon 
to. hang the sun bsuiio of luilT; so that, whether 
iadiUded or left out, the luilfy .are luilfy still, 
; aud no one can rightly please them. 

If they give a dinner of their own, they 
find their poison in their guests. Tfie gowns 
of the women and the tempers of the men are 
: tfie witefies’ straws which work evil where they 
ate laid. Mrs A was over-dressed, and Mrs 1,5 
was- not dressed enough. Mrs O’s gown was 
made up out of two old ones which Madame 
' Huff remembers quite well; and if slio were 
to die for it she would swear that Mrs D’s 
silk was dyed. On his side, Mr Huff complains 
thtit Mr A W'as in one of his chnfling moods, 
which he, Mr Hu(f, considers an impertinence 
in any gentleman's house ; and Mr B was in 
one of his sullen tempers, wliioh is more imperti¬ 
nent still. 0 would talk politics, which is next 
thing to an insult in a host; and that dull 
dog D Would not take up the ball. And so on 
throngh the whole alphnbet and every ciremn- 
stance.' Whatever they do and wherever they go 
it is the same thing w'ith these cranky creatures 
—the hulfy people, who quarrel with shadows 
and 010! in.sulted by ■w’indiuilk, and wlio are 
jj^etitally what mad Malays ruuuiiig auuick are 
^rsonaliy—as unreasonable and as irrespons- 

. Huffy people take possession of your mind 

{ nd SOU fi and assume their right to'he offended 
Ijybuido not walk on the lines they lay down 
yb>«. If the solution of the great mysteries 
, life and thp universe which satisfies them does 
not commend itself to yon, they hold themselves 
offended as by a personal w'rong, and make you 
ffsl fiow hard they can strike. In politics it is 
, tjto saaie. Many, a pleasant kind of friendship 
; fito' been broken because the Huffs interpret 
texts in one Way and their friend turned 
' todud atnl looked nt them from the other 
, ' l^uusuver, tfee huffy will not accept 

::'iBi*''araiid' toleitdice” of the nobler kind. They 
gaderstand the .right i of independent 
, Bound by the uoirow egotism which 
aw of . theit'.jgwn being, d^ergence and 
iyi^ thdrefoi'a enomies to be opposed 
m %il ; and wfidn the dissentient hold 
own Vjipwi take umbrage and 


of disloyalty to something beyond the Self than 
because of offended egotism. With huffy people, 
on the contrary, the sm is purely personal. 

It is part of the huftiness of the huffy that 
they should refuse the right hmid of good-fellow¬ 
ship to all artistic or literary workers whose pro¬ 
ductions do not please them. Have,you painted 
a subject to which they are antipathetic f—they 
will hunch tip their slioultlers and scarce notice 
your existence the next time they meet you. 
Have you wiitteu a book they do not likel 
—they make it the subject matter of a quarrel, 
a coolness, a lecture, according to mutual agree¬ 
ment.' Do you wander afield to even a diil'eivnt 
school of medicine from that which they affect! 
—they take that, too, ns a personal affront, 
for which they arc in their right to be 
offended. They are huffed with you because 
of your very liandwiiting, and make your 
spider legs anil cuileycues causes of irritation 
as grave as a slap on the face or a Hat con- 
tnuliction rudely phrased. They assume that 
you favour them with your worst performances; 
and, assuming this, they are huffed accordingly. 
Yet they would be still more huffed if, in a 
temporuiy separation, you should forbeLar to Write 
to them at all, discouraged by the trouble and 
auuoyance whicli your doubtful caligraphy .seems 
to give tbeiii. So there yon are, as all the friends 
of huffy people always are, on the horns of a 
dilemma, and you have nothing for it but to 
choose oil w’liich horn you elect to impale your¬ 
self. You have it to do; so you may make 
up your mind with what equanimity yon can 
cominuud. 

A doubtful possession as friends, these huffy 
people us hou.semates, wi\cs, husbands, skiers, 
brotliera, and all the rest, are true Killjoys. 
Their bones of contention are never picked clean 
and never broken and done with. AHlicted with 
fine feelings, the gentler sort weep when things 
go wrong- and they are always going wrong— 
while the sullen sulk and the passionate rave. 
A word, a look, will bring tears into the eyes 
of the sensitive young person who spends half 
her time in looking for thorns and the other half 
in running them into her fiesh. ‘What is the 
matter with Maria? she went out crying,’ ask 
the robustcr sort; and only one of the same kind 
as Maria bei-self can answer. . Perhaps the 
robusler sort have been the cause of it all. 
Perhaps an unfeeling allusion was mode to dead 
dogs, and Maria’s pet jiug has just depailed. Far^' 
haps a laugh Went round on ‘carrots,’ and Mam’s 
hair has a shade of red in its gold. Ferhaja 
the grand stature of some Daughter of Hie Gods 
has ,been commended, and Maria’s four feet 
nothing quivered at the implied insult It may 
have been something even moie shadowy and leas 
possibly personal than this, and as unintentistW 
as the sighing of the wind in the treesbat MatH , 
took it to herself, and met the pain with toe^ 
and the hutfiiicss of strict seclusion for the rai$ . 
of the day. ,, ' 

Husbands and wives cuys^ w#b tliia tetop^ 
cannot iiope to make a good job'of marrii^e.!' i;ft ’ 
what form, soever it may be shown, whrt kisfd 
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of life is possible between people whereof one 
18 always oh the qm vive^ watching for caiises" of 
pain ami offence, and resenling them when tliey 
arrive~aa they must necessarily when watched 
for—with coldness, pouts, tears, or anger, ns may 
chance if Peace cannot exist in such a house¬ 
hold, because security does not exist As a rule, 
women, being the more, sensitively organised and 
the' less occupied oufcsi<le themselves, are more 
inclined to be huffy than are men; but some 
of the liords ruu their Ladies hard, and make 
themselves supremely ridiculous into the bargain. 
How one’s contempt overflows for those men 
who are thus snpersensitive, thus easily hurt, 
and always offended, and who are never oif the 
tenterhooks of wounded vanity 1 They are not 
like men, but rather like fretful spoilt children, 
who think themselves ill used if they'cannot 
have the moon to play with, and are gravely 
remonstrated with on their folly in wishing for 
it. Dealing with one of these people is like- 
thrusting your hand into a bed of nettles. . No 
care can prevent those stings which make you 
smart, because of the inherent (luality ef tlie 
nettle itself. The wife of such a man has but 
a hard time of it, poor soul! We can only wish 
her an inexhaustible fount of patience and good- 
humour to bear what no care on her part will 
prevent, any moie titan it could prevent those 
stings of tile nettle. If the hufly one is a 
woman, and the victim her husband, well—he, 
too, must have patience; but in either case 
there is no happiness, properly so called, and 
while the disease lasts, none is possible. 


DUMAREStJ’S DAUGHTER. 

CIIAl’TKU .XV.—IX THli CKUCIULK. 

At ten o’clock next morning, according to pro¬ 
mise, Linuell presented himself at the Wren’s 
Nest. He was pale and anxiou.H, for he liad 
passed a long and sleepless night—who knows 
not those sleepless nights, more' precious by far 
than sleep itself, when a man’s head whirls 
round and round with a thoirsand tunes played 
deliciously on a single chord?—but he was not 
in the least afraid of the result, for he could 
trust I’ayche: though Haviland lJumaresq himself 
might fade at neai’er view into common humanity, 
Ke could Iriiat Psyche—he could trust Psyche! 
How often did l.e not murmur to himself reassur¬ 
ingly throng tile niglit-watches that let who 
would fail, he could still trust Psyche! So he 
pulled himself together with what enejgy he 
might, and went round betimes to finish the 
portrait. 

Psyche, too, for her part, was pale and agitated; 
but she was far too much of a woman ah’eady to 
,let her devoted admirer plainly see it. She, too, 
itad lain awake on her bed all night, not in the 
sleepless ecstasy of love like Linuell, but crying 
her eyes out in a fierce conflict of counter-eiao- 
lions. Till yesterday, she hardly knew she kived 
her painter; but we often learn tvhat we love 
best only at the-moment when w'e are called upon 
to give It up. Now that slie was asked to relin¬ 
quish all thoughts of loving Linuell, Bsyche felt i 
to heraelf for the first time how her whale future 
had upcbnscionsly wrapped itself up in. hini. 
She bad cried im cried till her eyea sore { 


and red : at least for the first half of that-long 
lone night, But about three o’clock, the woman 
rvithin her suggested suddenly that if she went 
on crying any longer like this, Linnell would 
detect those, red eyes in the moraing. So she 
rose up hastily and bathed tliem with rose-water *, 
and after a long time spent in reducing the 
swollen lids tt> proper proportions, went to bed 
oifce more with a stern resolve not 'to cry again 
to-nigiit, no matter what cruel thought might 
present itself to her. And she kept the resolve 
with innate firmnp.ss. Slie was Havilahd Duma- 
resq’s daughter, after all, and she knew how tq 
control her own heart sternly. Let it throb as 
it would, she wuld keep it quiet. Her pride 
itself would never permit Ixu' to let her father or 
her lover see to-inorrf>w she ha,cl shed a tear over 
this her first great sorrow^ 

So, when Linnell presented himself in the bare 
little dining-room at ten o’clock. Psyche was 
there, fresli and smiling as usual, to meet him 
and greet him with undisturbed calmness. Fresh 
and .smiling as iismil, but somehow changed, 
Linnell felt instinctively: not quite herself: some 
shadow of a thick impenetrable barrier seemed to 
have risen up invisible since yesterday between 

them. Coultl it be that Psyche too?- But 

no! impossible I Linnell dashed, away the un¬ 
worthy thought, half ashamed of himself for 
allowing it to obtrude its horrid face for one 
moment tipon him. Such motives could never 
weigh with Psycho. Though Haviland Dumaresq 
had wallowed in mire, his Psyche could never 
soil the til) of her white little wings in it, # ■ 

She held out lier hand and took his with a 
smile. But her grasp hud none of that gentle 
pressure he had learned to expect of late from 
Psyche; that cordial pressure, uufelt and unde¬ 
signed, which all of us give to friends and iuti- 
nmtes. A man so sensitive and so delicately 
organised as Linnell felt the difference at once; 
he felt it, and it chilled him. ‘ Good-morning,’ 
he said, in a disappointed voice :, ‘ we can go on 
at once, I suppose, w'ith the picture ?’ 

‘Yes,’ Psyche answered in tones she could 
hardly school herself to utter. ‘ It’ll be finished 
to-day, I suppose, Mr Linnell ? Papa told me you 
thought youM only want one more day for it.’ 

The oitist looked at her with a keen and 
piercing glance. Was his faith in Psyche, even, 

then, to be shaken? Would Psyche herself have 
nothing more to say to the penniless painter? 
He wouldn’t believe it—he couldn’t believe it 
'* Yes, one more day,’ he answered, ‘ and then we 
shall be-done. It’s been a pleasant task, Miss 
Dumaresq. I’m sorry it’s finished. We’ve 
enjoyed it together.’ 

. ‘The picture’s beautiful,’ I^syche answered, 
trembling, but trying to talk as coldly os she 
could. She had given her word to Papa last 
night, anti bitter as it might be, she would do the 
best she knew to' fulfil it But, oh, how much 
easier it was to promise last night—though that 
itself was IniKl—than to carry the prori& into 
execution this morning! , ' 

‘I'm glatl you like it,’ Liaaell wefit q«, making 
up his mind not to notice hen tone—mam 
so readily nlisinterpret mere tones*1, never 
pleased myself better before j, but then, I ajSyaT 
had so eultdble a'sit,teri’' , ■ -z y ; 

‘Thank yon,’- Psyche answered , % 















heart from thisShe haS gen? too far, 
then. She hhd said too maph. Her feelings had 
betrayed her. She had broken her word. Oh, 
what would BOpa say to this! She must put 
herself right again j she must justify her promise. 
‘We shall all be delighted to see you,’ she said, 
relapsing into the same cold impersonal voice as 
before. ‘I hope you’ll come. There mHat be 
plenty of things for you still to paint here.’ 

Linnell turned back, unmanned, to the picture 
again. Then she had fought it all out with her own 
heart, and the woree side had won within her! 
How beautiful she was, and how young, and how 
innocent! Who could ever have W-lieved that 
under that sweet and almost childish face— 
childish in softness, yet full of womanly grace 
and dignity—there lay so much cold and ciilcu- 
lating selfi.slmess 1 Who could ever have believed 
that that seemingly simple country girl would 
stifle her own better inner promptings—delibe¬ 
rately, visibly to the naked eye—for the sake of 
money, position, worldly prospects! She would 
sell her own soul, then, for somebody’s gold! 
And, oh, how futile, how empty was the sale ! If 
she would but have loveil him, how he would have 
loved her! And now, even now, when he saw 
she' loved him far less than the chance of selling 
herself for hard cash in the matrimonial market 
—why, he loved her, he loved her, lie loved her 
still I The more unworthy .she was, the more he 
loved her. But he would never tell her so. Oh, 
never, never! For her own dignity’s sake he 
would never tell her. He would never degrade 
himself—and Her—by putting her to the .«hame 
of that open renunciation of her better self. He 
would spare her the disgr.ace of belying her own 
heart. Ho would bear it all in silence. He would 
spare her -he would spare her. 

He glanced across at her as he worked on 
mechanically still. A red flush stood now in' 
the midst of her pale white check. She was 
ashamed, ashamed, of that he felt sure; but her 
heart was not strong enough to break through 
the vile bonds it had woven for itself. The I 
Rsycho he had dreamed of had never existed. 
But the baser Psyche that actually was he would 
always love. lie would love her for the sake 
of his own sweet fancy. The ideal had made 
even the reality dear to him. 

He painted away for some minutes in silence. 
Neither spoke. Psyche could not trust herself to 
say another wor-I. The tears were welling up 
almo.st uncontrollably now. Linnell put touch 
after touch to the completed picture. Strange 
to say, the very power of his feelings made him 
paint intensely. He was surpassing himself in 
the exaltation of the moment He wa.s putting 
on the canvas the ideal Psyche~the Psyche that 
was not and never had been, 

At last he drew breath, stood hack, looked at it, 
and sighed, ‘ It’s ijiished,’ he said, ‘ One other 
stroke would spoil it.’ 

‘Finished!’Psyche cried. ‘Oh—I’m so sorry.’ 

Linnell packed up his things to go, in silence. 
Psyche never moved from her seat* but watched 
himi He packed them all up with, a resolute 
air. She knew what it meant) but brave and 
proud still, she kept her compact to the very 
letter, ‘Are you-^^ingP she asked at ias^ as 
he stood with the easel stuck upder his ann, 
living the picture itself on the diningrroom table. 


‘It 8 all finished.-^Good-bye, Miss Duniaresq.*/ '. 

‘ For ever! ’ Psyche cried, all her strength fai|>> 
ing her, . 

‘For ever,’ Linnell answered, in choking tones. 

‘ One wotd from yon would have kept me, Psyche. 
It never came. You didn’t spenfc it. If you 
spoke it now, even, it would keep me still—But 
you won’t—you won’t Yon dare not speak it’ 

. Psyche looked up at him, one appealing glance. 
Her lips trembled. Her face was white as death 
now. ‘I love you! Stop!’ faltered •unspoken 
in her parchetl throat It almost burst, irre¬ 
pressible, from her burning tongue. But her 
promise! her promise! She must keep her 
promise ! The words died away on her bloodless 
lips. She only looked. She answered nothing. 

With one wild impulse, before he went, 
Linnell seized the two white clieeks between 
his hands, and stooping down, kissed the blood¬ 
less lips just once—and no more after. He knew 
it was wrong, but he couldn’t resist it Then hi 
rose; and crying in a tremulous voice, ‘ Good-bye, 
Psyche: good-bye, for ever!’ he rushed wihlly 
out into the cottage garden. 

Ten minutes later, when Havilund Dumoresq 
came into the room to see what Iniit his counsel 
had borne, ho found Psyche seated in the one 
armchair, with her cohl face buried deep in her 
two hands, and her bosom rising and falling 
convulsively. ‘He’s gone, papa !' she said j ‘ana 
I’ve kept my promise.’ 

{To he continuetL) 

---Mt 

TOURING CLUBS. 

The statistics relating to the number of passen¬ 
gers carried by the southern railway companies 
show that the number of travellers on the Con¬ 
tinent i.s yearly increasing. The attractions of 
the French Exhibition led many people to ctoss 
the Channel who had not previously left their 
native land. Few of the visitors left Paris with¬ 
out resolving to return again ; and a second visit 
to I’aris usually resulted in a trip to Brussels or 
to Cologne. 'Travelling on the Continent has 
become popular. It lias also become expeditious 
and cheap as regards Belgium and the north of 
France. But the Riviera, Italy, and Germany 
are seldom visited by the travelling public, on 
account of the length and cost of the jonmoy. 

A few years ago, it occurred to Mr Boltra 
King—a gentleman who has spared no effort to 
make the University Settlement in the oast end 
of London a great and enduring success—that 
the principle of co-operation might be applied to 
continental travel He had noticed that the value 
of art as an educational instrument was gradu¬ 
ally obtaining recognition at the hands of the 
State, and he thought that if teachers in eltemean, 
tary to’hools could have an opportunity of visiting; 
the art centres of Italy at a moderate, oosL they, 
would be better fitted to disoharga the dutiesj* 
they were called on to perform. Commaaicattnait; 
Were opened •up with the eoatinehtal .rtilwef ; 
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Jto eacli person being 
isaito J<ve|y6i p^^ In the following years 
itaaBy pame* Visited Venice: and Siena. The 
roccesa of the tnoveraent being jproved by prae- 
tWftl'experience, Liverpool audlkliiiicliester organ- 
h»4'! to visit Italy, and the Touring 

Oliih is now a recognised institution in both 
cities. As frequent inquiries are made us 
to thii steps neoeasnry to form a Club and the 
of lii'ranging with railway conijianies 
Itetels, the following account, supplied by 
«ta active (member of oqe of the existing Clubs, 
Btey; prove interesting ami useful. 

In tlte fii'st place, it is desiraljle to note that 
tHUIi# Tourint; Clubs are strictly educational in 
toeir organisation and objecta At Liverpool the 
, Club consists O'! members of the local branch of 
the Teachers’ QuiM : and at Manchester, teachers 
have the first claim to go on any expedition. 
After teachers cbino strnhmts attending Uuiver- 

S 'ty Extension Iceture-s ou Art. At both 'roynbee 
!all and Manchester a course of lectures ou the 

5 laces to be visited, illustrated by the lantern, 

I always arranged; and those wlio priqjose to 
join the expedition are expected to attend tliese 
lectures. The result is that the party i.i not one 
of mere sight-seeing bturists, but of educated men 
and women, who take with tliem a large store 
of knowledge as regards tlie history and art 
treasures of the towns they visit. It i.s to be 
hoped that this principle will be maintained in 
all. now Clubs. Otherwise, those who form them 
will be deluged with, applications froiii all sorts 
«nd conditions of men and women, iiumy of 
whom can well afford to travel by them-selvea 
The important points to consider in arranging 
a tour are—(1) Time of year; (2) lloute ami 
cost i and (3) Hotel*. (I) As regards the time of 
y^r for visiting Italy, the months of June, July, 
and August shouhl us a rule be avoided. Iii 
cool Summers there is no inconvenience in travel¬ 
ling as far south os Naples even iu August; but 
where time is very limited, it i.s essential to 
choose a month when no inconvenience is likely 
; to be suffered from the weather. The existing 
i Clubs always mUi.e their expeditious at Ka-ster, 

; achoo) holidays being sulUeieutly long to enable 
a teaohei’ to be three weeks away from duty. 

(2) The route L closely connected with the 
i, of expense. If it is desired to keep the 

•axpaate down to the lowe,st possible limit, the 
' Oliib must make clfoice between going by O.stund 
or by Harwich. The Toynbee Hall jwrty wer.t 
'dast year by Osteud ; tbe Liverpool party by 
’IKarwichi For , Clubs out of Loudon it will 
; |®aoraUy be. found that the Harwich route is 
more, eohveuienl. Thu route via Dover aud 
is excluded by reason of its cost. 

, 'feotja London it is immaterial from the point 
; 'of JfieW of cost whether tlie ■ Ostend or the 
' itaiaww roiito is taken; but from the countiy, 
the ch^per. The railway companies 
MlSdgkad .have liitherto refused to tnake any 
whatever .fto the Touring Clubs : the - 
i|;,t!i’0 ,,g<>:/'.hy Loudon, m-e required to 
to .lahd from Lo'ndon. As the 
'wlteiVf post iMissengers from the 
the,, Oreht Eastern system^ is much 
!jMj|Wifa)^;to'fbndou, a saving ot at le^t 
:§i|||1ws Wde by adopting .’j^e , 


In order to obtain tickete, thi^ simpltot plan iii 
to write to the Continental Traffic Manajjer of, ^e 
Great Eastern Bail way, or of' the Belgian, Matt 
Packet Company, stating the route over which 
the party proposes to travel, and ask for a quota¬ 
tion as to fares. It ihCy be assumed that the 
coutineutai railways from Brussels to Italy viA 
the St Gothard will give a return ticket second 
clas.-. for practically single fare. In ordex', to 
economise, it is usual to travel third class over 
the English railw'ays to the point where the 
Great Eastern Railway is joined. 

The cost of a second-class return ticket to a 
party of not less than sixty in number from 
any Great Eastern station to 'Florence and back 
w'ill be about £G, 13a each. To Veiiice and back 
the fare is something less. Now, if reference is 
made £o any continental Railway Guide, it will 
be found that a single ticket second-class to 
Florence costs in London £G, 148. by Calais j 
,£5, 17.S. 3d. by Dieppe; and ilb, ISs. 1 Id. 
by Harwich. The saving efl'ected by a Club 
travelling together is very great. 

It should be notevl that these tickets give ample 
facilities lor stojiping at any place ch route. For 
instance, a party going to Florence usually stops 
for at least one niglit at both Lucerne and Milan,, 
the retuiu Journey from Florence being made by 
Pisa, Gomai, aud Lugano. In going to Venice, 
Imcei'iie and Verona can be visited ; whilst 
in returning, Como or Lugano are admirable 
restiug-iilaccs. 

(.3) llotehs. The arrangements with hotels in¬ 
volve more trouble, as suitable hotels have to be 
secured at each town visited. Hitherto, the 
Touring Clubs have'been very fortunate. Large 
and ex{K*n.sii'o hotels are avoided. The most 
satisfactory hotels are those that .Baisleker calls 
good hotels of the second lank. No dillicnlty is 
found in arranging with these hotels to accom¬ 
modate the party on })enmoh terin.s, even when 
a stopp.age is only made for a niglit. It often 
happens that an hotel cannot accommodate the 
whole party ; but tlie owner of the hotel 'cho-sen 
in the first instance undertakes to find rooms 
for all. It is generally <lesirablo to arrange with 
the hotel-keejier that he will bring all Uiggage 
from the station and convey it back again. For 
hoted expenses an average of eight francs or six 
shillings and eightpence a Jay may be allowed. 
If the tour be restrictwl to seventeen days, it 
I will be found that five pounds will cover all 
liotel expenses; so that the total expense of 
a tour may be Lejit well witliin twelve poumls 
from au,y Great Eastern station. 

In oiganisiug a tour, it is important to s»;nrs; 
the aid of some one sufficiently acqutdnted with' 
continental travel, to guard the party ag«ii& 
difficulties that otherwise would be UinforiS8®8fi- 
For instance, the expense of travelling is greatly 
increased bv taking too miteh luggage, 
being usually charged for on the Ctotmeak ^ 
Luggage should therefore be restrictofl to,'%e' 
necessary wraps and the contents of a uifiditbiw 
bag. The presence of a treasurer is, ess^tit^-L. 
by changing all moneys at a bank, a 8nbstasti4 
saving is effected in tbe exebange. Above' 
the party should make itself thofougljly ;;iie- 
quainted with the topogpa^y ^ towns to ;bs[ 
vkited, and in this way it wfll afroid the ekpqajie 
and inconvenience of local guidies, |hpai« 
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be tbp mixiinnm uunibef, sixty the tnittiraani. 
The fortaer brings the jtarty within njanaj^ble 
limits, the latter secures the important reduction 
conceded by tJie railway companies. 

The following route-plan of one of the parties 
will illustrate how a trip can be arranged. 
Leaving London on the Wednesday before Easter, 
Antwerp ■ was reached on Thuraday morning, 
where the day was spent. Leaving in the even¬ 
ing, tlie party, travelling vid Brussels, Metz, and 
Strassbura, arrived at Lucerne on Friday at 
9 AM. A halt was made here until the Satur¬ 
day,. when the party travelled over the St 
Gothard, arriving at Milan at 7 r.xi. Easter 
Sunday was spent at Milan. Departing from 
Milan on Monday morning, Florence w.os reached 
the same evening. A full week was devoted to 
Florence. On the return journey, one nifjlit was 
spent at Pi.sa, one at Genoa, and two at liUg.iuo 
on the Italian lakes ; the party finally reaching 
London eighteen days from the date of departure. 
Tlie party travelled leisurely, only two nights ■ 
being spent in the ti'ain, and as the railway 
companies reserved special carriagcf!, the journey 
was made under cii'cumstaiices that involved the 
least possible fatigue. 


T 11 E 111 A h S. 

CHAl'TEK II,—CONCLUSION. 

‘My dear, what’s she going for?’ exclaimed Mr 
Lcitli Leamington, gazing at his wife over the 
top of his evening paper. 

‘She’s an tiiigratefnl little thing!’ his wife 
exclaimed angrily. ‘To thiuk of the way I’ve 
treated her! just as if she had been my—my— 
luy sister! Heaps of people have asked me, 
“Who is that girl who is staying ^yith you !’’ 
No one ever guessed from my treatment of her 
that she was Harold’s governess ! d'aken her 
out, and given her evening dresses, and every¬ 
thing ! And now' that she should leave me at 
two days’ notice ! ’ 

‘Well, but what is she leaving for?’ repeated 
Mr ].ieaiuiugtoii. 

‘ Oh, she give.s no reason. Ileason 1 What 
reason could she give?’ 

Mr Leamington looked puzzled. ’ 

don’t consider it commonly honest 1’ his wdfe 
went on. ‘After iny bringing her here, only to 
stay barely four months. She certainly brought 
me three pounds and said she would like to 
repay me for her ticket; but then there are the 
dresses I ’ 

‘They were-old orfes of yours done up, weren’t 
they ?’ her husband asked. 

His wife looked surprised. ‘Yes,’ she said, 
after a pause, ‘ two of them were ; but that makes 
BO difference.’ 

‘Did she not give any reason, or say she was 
sorry, or anything V 

*Ob, she cried, and apolo»i8ed, and said she 
could never forget my kinanc,s8, and that she 
couldn’t help it. But I told her that no mere’ 
words could alter my opinion of her heartless 
cbnduct.' 

Mr Leamin^on rustled his paper. ‘ Probably I 
the poor little thing ’- he began, after a I 


*Gh, of course, if you are going to take her 


part, you may tis Well say at once that it w«*: 1 
that was in the wrong, and that I haven't been 
kind to her.’ 

‘No; 1 don’t say that; hut 1 do think tli« 
girl is a good little girl, and very conscientious, 
and has got on capitally with Harold : the litafe 
cub Ls really getting into shape ; and I am sorry 
slie is going ; but 1 'ui sure she wouldn’t go and 
put yon to all the inconvenience 'of getting a 
new' governess without a propr reason. And I 
don’t see why any lady should be pressed tor her 
leasons—no, I don’t. And 1 shall tell her that if 
she tries for a new situation I shall be delighted 
to give her a testimonial.’ 

Mrs Leith Leamington sat and stared at her 
husband. He read his newspaper. Tiiey had 
been married ten ycai's and he had never levolted 
before. For five minutes Mrs Leamington gazed 
at liim more in amazement than in angei', and 
the silence gi'cw' oppressive. Mr Leamington, 
grew uneasy, and, with irritable nervousness, 
folded his iiewspnper into a small square and 
went on reading. 

Mr.s Leamington ro.se and left the room. 

‘ Miss Lucas,’ said Mrs Leamington coldly next 
morning, ‘ if you can make it convenient to leave 
thi.s afternoon instead of this evening, I shall be 
obliged,' 

May Lucas’s eyes filled with tears, but she 
inurnmied assent. So that afternoon, before Mr 
Leiuiiington returned from his office, u cab drove 
up to the door, ami May’.s trunk wa.s hoisted Up 
by the driver, ami May came down and got in, - 
with no comforting knowledge of any sympathetic 
friend left heliiml, except Harold, who subbed 
bitterly, and begged to bo taken too. 

All tlie way to the station she kept far back 
in the cab, but her eyes were ou the busy streets, 
and often she started, and the colour came into 
her checks as she caught sight of a figuie that 
seemed familiar, and then lier face fell again— 
it WHS always some one else. At the station also 
she gave a wistful glance up and down, though 
a railway station is an unlikely place to choose 
as a promenade, unless you hapjen to be seeing 
a friend off' or are meditating a journey. Then 
the train rusbed in, and May got hurriedly into 
a third-class carriage, leaving her box to fate, 
for fear the train should go off without her ; and 
then the crowd stood back, tlie doors were banged 
to, the whistle sounded, and the engine puffed 
out clouds of steam and started off, curing little 
how many lovei-s and how many hopes it left 
behind, or how many lives it was severing, for 
good or foi ill. And May leant back and abut 
lier tired eyes, and was curried home into beau¬ 
tiful peaceful old Devon. 

All the world had gone wrong with Mrs 
Fluslitou. Her nephew had followed a dismissed 
governess into the country, and he had gone to 
ask her to be his wife. Mrs Flushttm bad spokes 
her miiiil freely to him on the subject—^prhapa 
she had been a triffe harsh, but then her dis- 
apiNnbtuient had been bitter, and the Mow had, 
been so unexpected. ' He had answered her pry 
gently and very firmly, and bad only |!bt a Bttfe 
angry when «he had said something abowt her. 
fortune that she had intended to leave ,Mms : kBa, 
bad answ'ered that it was dier love and ’abt h# 
fortune that he had asked of her, and that 










lie vfouM.faevef lorget 
iifeesg to Mm'^it ^as the first 
|0V4 tfe ’had’knhiJyR in his life—and then he had 
tf(jns4*gone to the dismissed governess, to lay 
himseif at that girl’s feet, her own boy, that she 
i -had grown so fond of!—be had gone, and Mrs 
floshW was miserable. c. » 

^ She sat knitting by the fire, her fair, fat, good- 
natBred face wrinkled and troubled. Presently 
i^e got up and glanced at the clock. "he 
narriage iltu! be here in a quarter of an hour, 
she said to herself; ‘ where shall I call this after¬ 
noon? Wednesday—I believe T’ve lost the list 
of calls I made out. Wednesday. 1 wonder, 
should n—Yes! I’ll go and call on Mrs Leith 
Leamington ! 1 need give no hint j but I could 
lead her on to talk about the girl.’ 

Mrs Flushtbn arrived early, and Mrs Learning- 
ton was alone. She was sitting in her Queen 
Anne drawing-room, dressed in a yellow silk tea- 
gown, her frizzled gold hair showing off against 
a pale pink ami amber pomegranate wall-pnner, 
her tea-table drawn up to ber side, and a broken 
Inte leaning against an inlaid calnnet by her, and 
a sickly fragrance of lilies in the air. _ 

Mra Fliisiitoii, in ber furs and crimson velvet 
bonnet sunnonntod by an upright crimson feather, 
sat down somewhat cautiously on one of the 
Siiindlc-logged elbow chairs. 

‘ Will yQU take tea or chocolate, Mrs Flush- 

ton?’ , 

f’Teo, please,’ said Mrs Flushtou severely. She 
disapproved or innovations. ^ 

‘ So you have lost your pretty little governess ? 
she began, as Mrs Leamington liandeil her her 

^Yes,' replied Mrs Leamington icily; ‘ 1 thought 
it better to send her home.’ 

‘Muchbetter !’ Mi-s Flushton rejoined heartily. 

'*May I ask what you mean by that?’ asked 
her hostess, pausing with lier hand on the handle 
of the teapot. 

*Oh, nothingreplied Mrs Flushton, regretting 
her impetuosity. 

‘L ask,’ Mrs Leamington continued, cnlmly, 
*be<mnse 1 think I iniderstaud what you allude 
to. ,It w'as certainly very evident.’ 

‘I only wonder I never saw it!’ exclaimed 
Mrs Flushton, casting prudence to the winds; 
‘but i must say, Mrs Leamington, that if it were 
go evident to you, I think you might- hi fact, 
in the position in which you stood, 1 think you 
ouuht, to have warned me!’ 

■‘Why?’ 

The question, so calmly and shortly put, took ! 
: .Mrs Flushton’s breath away. For a moment she 
gasped, and then her wrath rose. ‘ Why ? Why ? 
Wolk 1 think you might see why ! 1 think you 
might have known tliat I should not rare for 

Hiy nephew—my nephew, to marry a- Well, 

s,'I, daresay she was a Very nice girl, but banlly 
.; ftiitable for my nephew.’ 

‘.No? pear me, now,’ said Mrs Leamington, 

B extwrab* .concern, ‘and I thought it no 
le i 'Of course tbef© Would have been the 
Vfy'of leaving the mother; but perhaps she 
|:have gone to^ India with tl»em. 1 really 
can object to in Miss Lucas, 
^,.&heS Captain (feborne say to ber depart- 


‘■^y—say TV Why, he’s pone/—folkteed: Jifif 

hbmeP ' • 

In her joy at Mrs Flushbm’s complete doWm 
fall, Mra Leamington quite forgot her animosifyV 
to her late governesa ‘Well, 1 consider it very 
right of him,' she answered. 

Mrs Flushton rose, and glanced scornfully up 
and down Mrs Leamington, from the tortoiseshell 
comb that surmounted her hair to the bronze 
shoe with the buckle on it that rested on the 
footstool. 

Mrs Leamington, strong in the blissful con¬ 
sciousness of perfection, stood the scrutiny iin- 
flincliingly. 

‘1 am sniprised,’ began Mrs Flushton, her 
crimson feutbers nodding with indignation-—‘ I 
am surprised that you should venture to say that. 

I wish to make no comiilaints; I have myself 
to blame for being so blind ; but I only hope 
there lias been no design in this mutter!’ 

Mrs Ijeamington rose, smiling very sweetly, 
and trailing her yellow garments over the floor. 

‘Ah, dear Mrs Flushton, 1 don’t wonder at 
your feeling a little vexed at your wishes being 
jgnnred, and your being set at naught, as it were ! 
It is natural for yon to be angry ; but you must 
remember that young men will be young men j 
they' are very headstrong in matters of this kind ; 
and uftei' all, you know, you have no claim on 
C!aptaiii Osborne, linvo you ? You never saw him 
till he came home this winter, did you?—Ah, 
well: young men, especially if they have mingled 
mueh with the world, are very cold-hearted ; you 

could hardly expect four months- They’ll 

take all they can get, and give you nothing but 
ingratitude in return ; perhaps even laugh at 
your fondness behind your back!— Must you 
go alrcadv (Invd-hye I’ 

Mr.s Flushton paul some more calls, and then 
she drove home and dressed for dinner, and dined 
all alone. Her rival’s lust poisoned arrows rankled 
I in ber breast, and the house felt very lonely and 
' silent. She sat alone by the drawing-room fire, 

I and lior spirits sank lower and lower. ‘ Laugh at 
my foiidne.ss behind my back ? 1 don’t believe it! 

; Perhaps I xrns harsh to him, be spoke up in such 
i a manly way ! How proud Mary would have 
’ been of him ! He never knew a mother, poor 
fellow! How gentle he wouhl have been to 
her! as he always wa-s to me.—1 wonder what 
«/«; would have clone ? Oh, I don’t believe she 
would have seen him unliappy! I meant to be 
a mother to him for her, but have I been it? 

Haven’t i let pride- Ob, my boy, my Fre«l] 

If shn can make you happy, and if she is &,gopd ■ 

^ A footmun came into the room softly and. pat 
some coals on to the fire and stole out again. 
Mrs Flushton went on knitting; the fire burnt 
up and crackled fora little tiihe^ and then .died 
dow'Ti again, and the room was redneed tO' ap ■ 
oppressive silence. , , „ . »ttj. .. 

‘Such a bright, cheery, manly • Wpot 

a difference his absence makes 1’ Mfs. Fluslitea 
•thought. , , , „ ‘ 

Half an hour passed, and then the (Blence 
broken suddenly by a coal falling PPt of the ^re. 
Mrs Flushton started, shivered, and drew 
light shawl round her. , A of utter ile^*- 
dation and depression drept . oVer , nes uBtiLit i 
touched her heart with a finger of .lififi, ■ , 

















alH»er life tJ»ea(!ef(?rward to b® like Oml , Mjs 
f luehton was not given t6 looWng mftch beyond 
the interests of the moraent, but now she sudf 
denly thought of tlte misty, years stretching far 
away into the future. She was hardly past the 
prime of life ; she had half her life yet to live; 
was it all to be so lonely, so loveless, so ?- 

The door opened and her nephew walked in. 
His face was white and drawn, and his eyes were 
wild and moody. 

‘Wliy, Fred! what’s the matter?’ exclaimed 
his aunt, starting up. 

* She has refused me,’ he answered shortly, ami 
dropped down into an armchair and stared into 
the nre. 

The vicar’s wife sat in. tlie sunny vicarage par¬ 
lour, busily looking over some white frock# for a 
destitute baby, wliilc the baby’s mother stood by 
the door anxiously watching, and unconsciously 
curtsying at intervals as the heap grew larger. 

‘ There, Mi’s Hewitt, I think that should do; 
and you can send Hetty for the llnnnel to¬ 
morrow.’ 

The woman came forward with a profusion of 
thanks, and began rolling up her goods in a bit of 
white calico. 

‘.May I come in, Mrs Tweedie?’ said a-voice 
at the French window that opened on to tlic 
lawn. 

The vicai-’s wife turned with a smile of wel¬ 
come. ‘Gome in, May dear ! I was half hoping 
for a visit from you this morning ! I have 
so much to do, I was longing for a helping 
liaml.’ 

As May Lucas stepped in, Mrs Tweedie looked 
up and noticed her red eyelids, and thought: 

‘ The poor little thing lias some fresh trouble about 
that love affair of hers : she has come to ask 
advice.’ 

‘ It is all sewing, dear, so we can sit by the fire 
and chat witli my big work-linsket between us.— 
Shut the window; it is very cold, tliougli it looks 
so sunny.’ 

May came in and nodiled to Mrs Hewitt. ‘ llow 
are baby and Hefty V she asked. 

‘All, Hetty is a very naughty girl,’ replied the 
vicar’s wife, without waiting for her to reply. 
‘She hasn’t been at the catechising class for 1 
don’t know how long 1’ 

‘Well, ma’am, it’s just this way. WTiat with 
baby and’- 

‘Well, never mind now. Don’t forget the 
flannel to-moifrow.—Good-morning. I hope tlie 
frocks will fit baby.’ 

The woman curtsied her way out; aqd Mrs 
Tweedie shut the door after her and returned to 
May. 

‘First, how is your mother, clear?’ she said, 
sitting down, and selecting a needle out of her 
case. 

‘ Very well, thank you, dear Mrs Tweedie.' 

‘Ancl next, dear, what about yourself? I 
suppose you want to know if the vicar has had 
any suitable answer to his advertisement about 
you?’ 'She glanced at the girl as she spoke, 
vrondering if she were beginning to regret having 
«nt away her lover. Mrs Tweedie and the vicar 
were both very fond of May Lucas, ahd on her 
sudden return from the post which they had 
^ fouud for her, a half-tearful confidence of her 



pitiful >to^ hod been dreafn from ■Mug’ 
vi'eaFs wife in answer lb hbt questioning;. 

A, day or, two ago Mrs Tweedie bad met ; 
and Captain Osborue in the road that led to the^* 
cottage, and had easily guessed who was the 
stranger in their unfre<iuouted village. She had ' 
returned beaming to the vicarage, and iiiformcil 
the vicar all had come right at last. But as May 
appeared next day more white and wistful than 
ever, and wdth no news to confide, hfrs Tweedie 
had taken her severely to task, and had been 
completely unable to understand the, quixotic 
reason May had to offer for having ruined Her 
happiness with her owu Hand. 

May made no answer to Mrs Tweedie’s remark 
about the advertisement, but fingered a piece of 
linen nervously, and then asked, in a strained 
voice : ‘Shall 1 iiem this or run it?’ 

‘Well, run it, dear. But you’d better not use 
black thread on white calico,’answered the vicar’s 
wife dryly. 

May laughed a little hysterical laugh that 
ended in .something very like a sob. ‘The fact 
is, I am a little upset this morning,’ she began, 
speaking painfully, ‘by—by a letter I’ve had.’ 

‘Would you like to tell me about it, dear?’ 

For answer, May took the letter out of her 
pocket and handed it to Mrs Tweedie, who took 
her spectacles out of the case that was hanging, 
with her keys, by a steel chain to her side, and 
gra\'ely put them on nud began to read. j 

May got up and went across and looked out 
of the window at thes fresh green lawn, where 
the .starlings were liopping about intent on nest- , 
l)uilding, and tJieu her eye.s wandered to where, 
among the .young )md<liiig trees, the queer little 
old church stood, with its gray square tower 
again.st the blue of the sky. It Avas the hour for 
the choir-boys’ practice, and every now^ and then 
a distant chord on the organ and the sound of 
the boys’ liigli voices, endlessly^ repeating one 
difficult strain of the anthem, mingled witn the 
sound of tlie birds’ singing near at hand, and the 
more distant sounds from the far-off village. 

Presently May was startled by a hand being 
laid gently on her shoulder. ‘My dear, would 
you mind if 1 took this letter to the vicar ? I’d 
like to hear what he says before I advise you; 
though I know quite well what I siwiihl advise 
you,’ slie added. 

‘Indeed, the vicar will advise Just what you 
advise, for it is always what is wisest and best,’ 
May replied lovingly. 

‘Peihaps that is why I always consult him, 
because ve always think the same ! But really, ‘ 
my dear,’ she added seriously, ‘ this is so import¬ 
ant a matter, afl'ecting the happiness of two—-or 
three lives, that I couldn’t take the entire 
responsibility. So may I read it to him ?’ 

May nodded ; and tlie vicar’s wife trotW 
aefoss the room, went out and banged the dqbr, 
and presently tlie door of the vicar's, study 
opposite was heard to open and shut, and then 
all a-as silence. ‘ ■ ,; 

May sank into a low wicker-work chair. She 
felt her fate was being decided, aihd her Beatip 
began to beat with great dull thuds, apid tb* ; 
room swam iiefore her eyes. ' I could not tl^t ' > 
to myMf; but if they think so too,; theft it . 
must be rights and I will 'go,* she ke]^ 
herself, like a sort of lesson. . ^ 
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McwnwbRe^ ihi? wft$ the letter that the vicar 
mte maing to himeoli: at his study table, while 
his wife aat oppoute, watching his sad, gentle 
.face, and 0M, land mouth as he lead. 

Mj naaB Miss Luc vs*—I do not Kuou if I am 
not taking an unpaidoimble hbcitj in wiiting to 
yon j bat 1 am au old w ouian, an 1 a v n v uusei 
able one, and you must loigne me My deal, 
my nephew has t.ikeii Ins Iwith m the /tann, 
and ho sails foi In ha the da> aftei (o luouow 
Now, all, I want to i'>k vou, dear, is tins are 
yon stm, mo jou vuiy sun > It « 0 , theu you 
niujst not lot this lettn iilhet you, au<l we must, 
all tij to bear oui lots liavil) Lut il vou ut ' 
not sure, if you have let any eonsnkiutiou bisuits 
youl own feeliiigs lufluLiite >oii oh, I )i God’s 
sake, (omt up to London by the 10 a M mad 
to nioirow, and I will imtt jou at the statu n 
Oh, I know what n ib that 1 am ubking of vou , 
but what clsf tan be tlom > 1 elate not spt ik t 

him , and I feel be nt |ust bieakni,' 

1 am an old woman , 1 havent e it latum lett 
except this pcvoi boy ol mnu , iiul el what ust 
la ull mv wealth to me it I tmnuit mtkt flie eml\ 
person 1 have to love hnjipv with it ^ lie is mv 
dead sister’s olnl I, nid I had lujud so uiutli 
of him—he had m i le su h a jdut e tor Imuselt 
in luy empty eibl heiiit Must he go avviy nml i 
leave me again ^ 

Oh, don’t let anything 1 saj iiiflu nee vou il 
you do not caie itu him ioi hnuv It bul it 
yon mistixik, oh, then, doiit let voui piulo It tl 
you to make thice pe iple wietehel nul spoil 
tlireo liv es' 

If you send im a teltgiam I will m it vou 
The Ihnati does not sail till tvfinn„ so we 
elull be ui tnm loi^ive me, my dtai and 
believe me to be, vom fiuml, ’ 

Li i/Aiii iH Ti esnisjN 

It swmed riiiiU a long tim* till tlu dooi 
opened again and tbe vien mid his wife imue in 
togetliei, Mis 1 wet die’s iaee be ninn„ in suih a 
uiannei as to show pluuly thit hei liUbbiiuL and i 
sbe weis ague 1 I 

‘My dt 11 , began the vieii , but his wilt iiitei i 
rupted him 

‘It lb (ill light, Miv, duliug, lit thinks a J 
do' 

‘i think thcie tan to iio hosilituni, my tb n I 
The feelings tlutpiomple I vou bef nt weit vtiv 
houuuraiite , but now this ktlei shows vou tint 
if you leiuse to moiryr this young capi im, all tl e 
ill will hajipn to him that you thought vou 
would bring about by aetepting him I think, 
ydar duty is <{uite clear—if yom in< Im itum is ’ 

There was a pause, and Mav saul nothin^ , but 
the colt pink euloui eame into hei white elieekb, 
fUid * bOtt light into the eyes that vvtii liineil 
anfay towards the gteen lawn The vieu s wnit 
Anew It ail befoie, su of coiuse the vieai did loo 

♦ I will go up to town myselt with you to-uight 
<ts<^nd letuemW, yof musu be maitie'd iiom tlie 
vifCwAe—yoar own old home ” the vieai eon 

'And W'o'll ask Mfs Leith Leamington to the 
jiPrafiOit,’'' added his wife joyously , 

* Alfer that, a little huSji fi 11 on the tbiee at 
tindow The vuar’s wile was busily 
IWR i^ledtly planning details of the wedding | 


festivities The viears thoughts had somehow 
wandered hack to May’s fathei, his piedecossoiv 
whom he had known siightly in Qxtoid days, 
and whose giave lay in llie tlimehyaid close by, 
in tlic mid&t ol the little village tliat had been 
tbe scene of his woik May htiself w,is tiymg 
to leMlise It blie had been so unhappy these 
lust few days, such a hud late she hail thought 

to have bttn hers , and now —and now- 

Ihe choiisteis had Imisheil thiir ynactiee, and 
vveie straggling ljume iii ivvots and tliieu acioss 
the fidds 'J hey liiul lelt (he eliiiidi dooi open, 
uiul < lie small boy, tlu pride oi the village ehun, 
hul lieeu kept to practise liis solo »uikleuly 
Ills eleii hi„li void bioke the quiet, .uul aeioss 
lioiu the eliuieh in the quiet muiiiing an came 
the vvoids of the anthem ‘ lit vv beautiiiil cUe tbe 
leet at tlitiii that pleach the g ispel ol peace* 
—how U iiititul lie the ieel of them Ihatpieadi 
the gosjiel ol jieaii ' and bitiig gl id tidings— 
md bung gl id tieliiips gl ul tida ga ot good 
tluii-s ’’ 


IIIL 1 I sTIVAL 01 TIIL ( All Oi' J IllE 

Hv s Hauin tl ui 

In lliLSt days 1 1 di( ip lueilei liilldies, it is 
h lully possible loi us, witliout au eltoit, to leahse 
till didiieut w ly lu winch we lock upon tii*' 
li mt tint 111 wliidi It w IS VKVved by the aiuituts, 
whin tlu jiioeliutliu at tin was a vvoik of ,,ient 
lalwuii uud eoiisidei ibk iiuteil untv In uoilluni 
dimes, the lubbiiig ot two sti ks t '-.itliei would 
liiillv i>uiduc( u Hum, iiid to km Ik i sjiuk, 
tlmt and sted aid loueliwood ir tin Iti vvtie 
11 (isaiy Sted, m leovei, eiuni into usi it a 
compiiativdy leeiut puiod, leu., iltu biou/e 
hul lieen in iiiiiloyimiit thou nils ol yiiis 
ittii men laid lived on tbefueot tlu tilth mid 
hid mi kd hi \\i liud iii ill latis of mtn 
i loiiliiiglv tint till w lb hdd lu ^leat levtieiiu, 
lud that spuiul (.iiaiili ms vviii ipp imleil to keep 
tlu tmtid health till ot tlu tribe oi eolonvr 
alvvuvs nlijit, so that theme eveiy household 
(oukl oluin It till Hu institution ot the 
’Itmple oi \ista, with its jHipiUuilly Hamnig 
altu, w IS nuidy tlu old health hit of tlu Latin 
tube sittkd it lb UK, plieeil umki the watddul 
tvis ot mu kiis, who, it thev let it cNpiii, wue 
ub|i t to 1 SI till 11 lues 

Ihi vei V 111 thod vv lull by hie Wii't ivokiil by 
till turn \ I Handed as something imvplicable 
uid ilto itlui stipuiiat nil, and the hymbol of 
till ‘ tyliol tlint eviiims tiossvvilli elooked ligs 
will li IS iouii I ou itiirbemi ymlUiy, and .** 1"^ 
iiulcel ou iKittiiv ol mi i ulitr ago else I Lk 
vvlieio, IS almost eeitiiniv intended to itpiosenfc 
the iiistuinuiit foi duitnig file tlu eiooked 
ell Is belli., hauelkb vvhtieby two stieka weia 
woiked about <v common axle, till that axle 
tlamed 

I’eiluips tlu (uiious festival of the Cm of lw« 
ohseivid on Listei Eve every year at noK.«fia 
eairies us biek to i iiiuote pciiod when fire Wa* 
a sailed uul mysUitous tiling A* is well known. 


on i..'isiej morning, siriitc® now 

and ill the hen the in the city receive the nvw 









‘tesisrf' 


THE EESTlVAt’ OE THE CAE OF FIEE 


fire from this blessed spark. It » vnli^arly snp* and back without a hikh, they cahtikte oia a 
posed that the old fire has got worn out, aud has splendid summer and autumn, on a ikh yield 
lost its full vigour by nse thionghout the year, ot com, anld overfioniiig presses of graws. It is 
and that the new fire ig full oi restless and youth- satisfactoiy to know that since Uie Queen's 
ful energy There can be little doubt that this Jubilee year tlie dove has never made so utoiuis- * 
idea goes back to a remote and pagan tune, aud ing a flight as on this last Eastei Eve, ltt90. 
the Church accepted what was a touunou custom, And now foi the legends whoieby the piople 
and gave it, or tried to give it, a new and ('liiis explain tnis curtous tnstoin Actoiding to one 
tian idea, oonnectiiig It with the lesuirection of a leitain Ploiuitine luined l’.i//mo'’weiit to i 
Hun who 13 the Light of the Woild The saint Joiusiltm m the twtilth cintniy, kindltd a toidi i 
custom of gtriknig and bletsing new hio exists thtie at tin IJolj Sepulthu* on Eistei Eve, and 
in many parts ol the West as well as the East, I usolved to bung this same sacred fiu vUi him 
and IS sanctioned by tin llouuu Cliuuli Hut back to Floicnte. But as he rode along, the 
nowhere does tins anr itnt usage assuiiu so quiint wind blew in his iace and will nigh extinguiclied 
and picturesque a loiin as at 1 luteiue. 'Ihtit, liis toidi, so he sit lus steed with his late to the 
howevei, the plnnitive siguiticautc is coinplctel) tail, sduinug the tlame with his body, and so 
forgotten, aud the peopU have endcavouied to rode all the waylionie' The peojde along his 
explain the ceiemuiy we will now disuiUr, in imti, seeing him thus ndc leveiscd, shouted out. 


Vaiious mutually loutiadnloiy wii>s 


the stioki of noon, the iievvlv bkssid in 


tsinh aio the pnucipal legends conuccted with 


applied to a tiaiu ot gunpowdii at the toot oi this luiums (oumonv, aud we are constrained to 
the pillar, lii ariotliei moment the pigeon , say that we b< In vc tfiat one is as tabulous ns an- 


skiuu down the navi, pouring out a shovvei ot 


Ihe explanation ot the lustorn is really 


fire, sweeps out of the west dooi ot the cathedral, I this. 

readies the trop'iv ui the squire, sets fire to a ] 'i’lie rite of stiiking tin new fire was observed 
fusee there, then turns and mes bade along the at Tlonine, .is elsewhere, from an early date, but 
lopi, still disolivtging a ruin ot tire, till it his the towwiiiHUotioH of the new lire fioiu the newly- 
reached its pillai bctoie the altai, and there is ignited candle was both long and occasioned noise 

_ and struggle and iinonvenictne. Accordingly— 
But 111 the ineautime the fusee at the car has piitly to save the cliiudi from being tho scene 

set nic to various squibs and petards anil <r ukers of an uiiseemlj sciaiublc, and partly to make the 

thei^, and the whole striictme is spiedilycnvd (ominunication of tho tire easy to a large uumbei 
oped in trie and smoke, iioin which explosions of persons at once—an ingi nions couliivante was 
wsue every few moments As soon as the last made, whereby a dove sliould carry the flame 

firework has expired, the white oxon are iigaui iioni the dioii of the cathedral, above the Peach v 

^ away of the people, who therefore could not souffle and 

Ihe night oi the (love is w’atohed by tho peas- scranible lor it, to the luarkct-place outside, 
arits with bieathless anxiety, foi the course it vvhero it ignited a bonhre, to which all the people 


tAes indicates, in their idea, the soit oi weather could apply thoir candles and torches. After a 
that IS likely to ensue ilHiing the year It tho while the real intention was forgotten, and the 
bird moves slowly, halts, then goes on again, bonfiie was converted into a groat exhihitlcm of 
halts, and is sluggish in its flight, then they con fireworks in the daytime, 
elude the year will be tempestuous and the Imr- The whole ceremony has a somewhat clwldish 
vest bad. If the dove skims along to tho car chaiacter, but then it dales back to a period 


‘ [■’u/i' I’uxri ’ (() tool' fool') and that name of 


On Eastei Eve, foui uugiiitKcnt white oxen, ‘lool’ ho and Ins t iniilj assumed; and the 
then huge horns wreathed with floweis, and with lamily is still lepiescnUd lu Moieiue 
gailands about thoiu, as tluugli thcywiio being 'llicie is nnotUei version of tho sLoiy; that 
conveyed to siciihce, diavv a hug( cai pnntcil l‘ii//ino, seeing tlie II<)1> Sepukliic in the hands 
black, some twenty five feet high, pyi iiniddl lu of the iiifidiia, biokc oil us much of it as he could 
shape, and riowmd with a mui il loioiut, into caii} to convej liome to Ins chai Kloicnce. As 
the pii//a bifoic the west dons of tin vvhiti he was pin sued b) tin Saiaccns, be rcviisfd the 
miibh citlicdial 'llic cai is itsdt wicatlnd shoes ot his hots,^ to avonl being tiacked On 
with flovvcib to its highest piimvck, and with ic.idling Floninc, it w.is lesolvid that the new 
the fiowcis xaiioiib fiienvoiks aie luteispcisul I E.istei flic should nlwa^s be kindled on the'stone 
As soon as this gicit tiophy is m piece, the west of the Holy Scimldin lu liad brought liuinu In 
door^ ot the catlicdial aic tliiown open, and a honout ot Ins adin vimint, nnacovei, Hie nnnuei- 
lopi IS stiaiiu'd tiom the top of the lai to a pillar pality oidcied tli.it tin ccieinony of the* Cat of 
that IS elected in liont ol the Ingli altiii, a ths rnc and the ficiv dove Kliould be mainlnnieel 
tiucc of some two bundled yaiiU On this eoiel evei} yeai. 1 oi 'many eintuiies tho exjieuses 
18 seen peiched i white dove, i oinposed ol some vviit beane by tin I’a//i iannlv , but ot luteyCars 
white substaine. piobablv plustei Eoitwohouis they have been iditvcel ol fheie by the nniuiei- 
before the event ot the diy tike., ]ildcc, the gnat julitv 

pia^/a and the nave oi the vnit e ithedi d ,iie 'J lie thud vii-ion ol the doiv i“, tint Pa/rino 
erowded Villegas tiom all the eouutiy louiid was a kuir,ht with (»odiio) ile Bouillon in the 
have aiiiveel, hntlhc'u aic also pu-leiit pknty ot fust Ciusiidi, and th.it he was the flist ot the 
townsfolk, aud stiingei-, fioiu ioieign Inids At besit,,as to mount Ihe walls ind plant oil thi'in 
halt past eleven, the aidibidiop and all Ins ckigy the bmnei of tin eioss Moicover, ho sent the 
come in proeession down the body ed the elnucii, tnhng'i oi the iieoveiy of fh(< Holy Sepulchre 
pa-s out ot the West iloois, ainl ni.ike the enuiit home to Floitnee by a caitiei-pigeon, and thus 
of the eathedial Beloie twelve oeloik stiikis the news iiadnd 1 loienee long before it could 
they aie igiiu m then pieces m the choir At ' have aiineil m <inv olhti way 
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]i^aeit^«li (nea wei^ ^ibiMren; and it servaa, if 


ttnlmtoo4j to £»k iw with the past, awd 
enables ta to measure the distance we have trodden 
• since (hose ages when Are was one of the most 
diffleuU things to bo leacqnued, if once lost, and 
the preservation of fiie and the striking of fiie 
was reserved to a sacred c loss 


THE MONTH: 

HCIlNca ANn ARTH. 

c 

Oji> late >eais niiuh attrntioii Inis been conten 
trated upon Ramie fibre, and more partmulnily 
upon inathmeiy foi teaniig it asiuidei, or ileeoi 
tnatmg it The diihenltj in (iitjing out this 
operation is, on acronnt of the peiului natiue 
of the fibre, fbe gieit obstacle to its nuie lendy 
apphration m tlu' ut® tfecently, bon ever, i 
lady III the Unihd Stitis his discovered a new 
use foi the plint inimlj, as a fool loi silk 
Vforms She, it siems, had hatched sonn. worms 
ih a waim season before tlinr oidni'iiy loocl 
could be obtained, and she tiud the cxieiumiit 
of feeding them on laime haws with the siir 
prising result, that tlu cocoons whitli they pio 
diwed were larger than usual, ind ^uldid i 
finer quality of silk f’onmic iifuig upon this, 
the Bntish Consul at New Orleans, who sent an 
lutiuinlion of the clisconiy to tin aiitlioiiticR it 
Ksw Ooidens, wntes ‘If fiutlur cxpeiimeiits 
sliould prose that ramu leaies can bedepcndid 
upon for silkworms’ 1 lod, then i greit impetus 
will be given to the proiluetion ol tla-j \nluahlc 
article in the south, wliilo it will add to tlie 
profits of those who r use tliat [ilant toi fibie ’ 

A eoirospondcnca Ivttly most in the Jinw, 
with reference to cutting Hit leaves ot bocAs, 
one coiicspondiul being in liioiir ol all liooLs 
being Irtilcd by the giiillotuu, iml so saijiig 
temper and use jf the pipei kinh , wliilt otlwii 
eondemned t’lo piactiec of mu,hint cutting in 
toto But what 1 woith calling attention to is 
the Curious fact wlueli h iked out tint i book 
ot anticj^uuiiau value miy base that \alne almost 
oiituely dc-troyid by its mugius being r duct I 
A cose Was quoted wlicit a hist edition ot hhikc 

S care, vny hrge la tlu itnigm, was sent to the 
ncki^S 111 Older tint tlio jewel might be set in 
a lich Belting The old luly who owned tlu 
volume wis pleased indeed when it w is ictiuin 1 
(O her pesplcndent in moioeco and gold, and 1)\ 
4 special clause in her will she left it to a 
fdvoiHite nephew The le^etco found tint he 
nwned a very orelinary copy, ‘for at one ••lash 
(he piovincial binder had sent scscial hundreds 
of poubds into his shaving tub’ Hutioiuncs 
and olilier woiks of lefeienee, is well as all 
books of ephcnieial interest, are certainly the 
?t‘4j(Wlt«r for being e it, but hmes (k liU( 4iouU 
' intact. 

■iij Kdiv (!«^ mdia lubber inrl giitta percha are 
^ so many mid such a vaiitty of pur- 
iR^s, il is dlWicillt b) imagine how the business of 
’’pw coijBtry n/ojS eairkd on witliout them Still 
npr* dimcnlt is if to realise that the hret sample 
jmctpipt-perolm Was imported into Euiope so 
ds (he yegr iIm 2. Veiy shortly affef 
the suiWfljiy of the new product fm 
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electrical insulation was reccwnised, and l( was • 
so used in the coating of the fust eitbmdnne 
cables In spite of numberless expenments With 
various artificial compound*., gntta peieha for this 
paitieului use has not been, and is not likely to 
be, disiilactd Aecoiding to the Eleehwal A-tww, 
the supply is apt to fail, foi the adult trees are 
cut down 111 the mc^t leckless niannci, and foiest 
files account for the destnution of many more, 
so that the trees finuislnng the most valuable 
kinds ol gutta per elm au becoming veiy scaice, 
and in some localities have been iitteily extir¬ 
pated Ihis is ilso, unfcutunately, the case with 
the tre(s that supply the many vaiietics ol ludia- 
lubber , and it the destiuction goes on iimlieeked, 
aitifieul eiiltnation must be ic'citid to, or the 
supply cannot keep pace with tlu demaii I 

Tla, new Nutuial llistoiy at South keiisington 
ha* 1 ilcly had in addition to its ticnsuies m 
the foim ol a whale’s skeletcn wlmh has been 
bi ought fioiu the Be hung Sei A spceiinen of 
this puituuhr kind ut animal, winch lejcicesin 
tilt s I iitihc ippelletion ot hhatliiniit In (jlamin, 
has ncvti bet le hten bioight to tins lountiy 
Its picscnt habitat is fouutl in tbc ncithcin 
p 11 Is ol tlic Paeifit, iiiel 111 tlu sea ot Iv im 
tlntki, but it IS bilmicd to hue htl i inueh 
wild r!in,.i. III jHi t times, loi fo**il leinums of 
tlie specie*, cu ol one \ciy neaily ukin to it, 
blit been loiuiel both in Nolwaj xnd fswtiUn 
Tlu Bey il Naticmal Lilelmit Iiibtitutim has 
now Its hist stcim lilt I oat, a desciiption of which 
wliile in eourse of Imilhag w is hroiiglit before 
the last meeting of tin Biitish As* lei ition bj its 
dt*ignei, Ml 1 r (iiecn Jhe simc gentleman 
leetntly iitul i pajK! at the Soeiity of Aits, 

I oneloii, m winch he was able ti ,i\c i satia- 
Idctoiy aeceuiit ot the bents pcitenmince' in 
letllll woik ’I lie little icshI, illliough pio- 
pellcd by ste ini, his ncithei seicw not paelelles, 
blit is iiigcd along by the watci p f system Tina 
lonn of eoustiuelion dispenses with auv ontside 
paits which mi,hfi become dtiaiiged oi liiokc'u ill 
such rough service as a lift bo it is e ailed njiou 
to peifoini Afoieovci, it is found that the jot 
svstem pi ope 1* a vessel in a KUph bta almost is 
well as in smooth w ltd Hide is no icveisal 
ol the di,,nie luiessuv, ami should the iiuhler 
btcouu useless, the boat can ie.ulily be steeled 
by ilteiin^ the ehieetion of the water pfs 

Bistdiipei whiih IS n mivtiue of whiting and 
si/e tinted ly vane us pigments-is useel foi 
ilieati u al scene painting ami also largely for 
(heap mil 1101 elecoi itiou Mi fnoige Howe, 
wlio II (I ntly icail an ibb paper on ilccolotive 
'1 realmeiits and Mateiuls, Woie the Sofiety of 
Al hituts, depreeates the employ nient of dys* 
tenipei 111 tlir luttei copaeity lie iirges that 
whiting, whiih is iiuiely )ii(t!pitated*( balk, is 
a pool substiiiee to deptiid upon os a basis, and 
that the size as now nude is liable to decoiu* 
position He advocates the use of gypsum 
(plaster of Pans) as a fai lietter feuindation for 
such woik, and as one which can be cleansed by 
washing The same matenal is fai bcttei, be 
tells us, for whitening ceilings than the oidinart 
whitewash It can be tinted by admixture wit(i 
ccitain pigniciite, and is far more dumhle He 
believes that when these advarntages are leeogs 
uised, distemper wiU be soon displaced by tliil 
more lasting nmtcrlah 
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A Bclime for tbi* of 

birds’ eggs ia tbe Shetdands for cosamorcial pur¬ 
poses, which has been happily abandoned on 
account of the publio indignation which it aroused, 
has been of service in calling attention to the 
necessity of protecting from spoliation the eggs 
of wild birds as well as the birds themselves. 
Mr Arthur Pease, who had already introduced a 
Bill to amend the Wild Birds’ Protection Act of 
1880, by extending the existing close-time for a 
month, has now stated his intention to include 
the eggs of the rarer species of birds witbin his 
Bill. %’Vie naturalists will hope tor the success 
of this measure. 

The great interest which has been aroused iu 
recent times by the e.xpeiuments of Pasteur, 
Koch, and others, with regard to the relations of 
the diseases of animals to those of man, has ft>und 
expression iu the determination to promote dis- 
cu.ssion of the subject by well-known expeits. 
The Organising Committee of the International 
Congress of Hygiene and Demography, which 
will he held in the metropolis iu the autumn, 
under the presidency of H.R.II. the Prince of 
Wales, have set apart a special section for the 
discu^ion of the important subjeet,_ and the 
highest authorities in the medical, veterinary, and 
agricultural world will take part in the work. 
Among the subjects which it is proposetl to con¬ 
sider will be, infectious, contagious, parasitic, 
and other diseases communicable from animals 
to man ; the methods of propagation of diseases 
by animals and animal products ; the infection of 
meat, milk, and otlier foods ; and the restrictions 
placed upon the sale of such foods, and the move¬ 
ments of infected animals. The president of the 
section will be Sir N. Kingseote, K.O.B., who is 
cliainnan of the board of governors of the lioyal 
Veterinary College. 

Tlie late Mr llichard A. Proctor, who did so 
much by his charmingly written books to make 
astronomy popular, is, we are glad to learn, to 
have erected to his memory an observatory. The 
site chosen is near the town of Sau Diego, in the 
southern part of California. Ten acres of ground 
have been given for this purpose, and enough 
money has been subscribed to warrant the pro¬ 
moters of the enterprise in ordering an eighleeu- 
iuch refracting telescope.' The observatory will, 
unlike other places of the kind, be open to the 
public every evening for some hours after dusk, 
for its purpose is to teach. The building will be 
about five hundred feet above the sen-level, and 
about, ten miles from the sea itself, and that 
altitude is judged to be sufficient to raise it above 
the fog which frequently rolls in over the land 
from the Pacific. 

The increasing use of boracic acid by the 
metropolitan milk-vendors as a remedy against 
the souring of the product in which they deal, 
has caused certain inquiries to be made by their 
customers as to the wholcsoiueness of the milk 
so treated, and with this view they invited a 
ifeport upon the subject from Sir Henry Thomp¬ 
son. This Report has now been madej and it 
states that.the acid if'taken in full doses causes 
ifidtatiou' of the digestive organs, and is injurious 
oven if taken in small quantities hhbitnally; jno- 
hably to adults, and certainly to chIMten. At 
the- sinne time the addition of the substance to 
milk might be permissible if guarded by str^geat 


'T^'latioas,'attd if,tli^,lact t^-the’sttdi|ibli':hiv&'; 
been made were stated, together with th<j 
quantity added, at the time of purchase. ’!' ’ 

The Electrician describes an ingenious form of • 
soldering-iron which is likely to be adopted in 
workshops where there is a source of efotrieol 
energy at haud. It has the same weight and 
general appearance as the ordinary soldemg-tool, 
but reqviires no heating by flume or 'Stove, the 
heat being funiisbed by a resisting medium 
placed round the shank which supports the 
copper head. The amount of energy required 
is about the same as would be wanted to supply 
half-a-dozen incandescent lamps. The new tool 
is said to give the best results j and it is obvious 
that much time must be saved with one which is 
self-healing, and which must of necessity keep a 
clean point. 

Every one is just now interested in the cost of 
electric lighting, and numbers of householders 
would be glad to exchange their old lamps for 
new ones if they could do so without any serious 
initial outlay. It is easy enough to obtain an 
estimate tor a given number of incandescent glow 
lumps, but one im]j(>rtant item of expense is apt 
to be forgotten by those who sujtply the estimate. 
We allude to the cost of renewals. It is true 
that remarkable statements have occa.sionally been 
made with regard to the long life of these lamp 
in particular instances; but experience proves that 
as a rule a lamp is not wortli iiuich, even if it 
does not cetisu to shine, after one Uiuusaud hours 
duty. As each lamp costs from five to six shil¬ 
lings, the outlay for what may be called ‘repairs' 
is very great, and is one which those who con¬ 
template an electrical instullution would do well 
to bear in mind. It is said that a French 
electrician has lately found out a means of 
renewing the exhausted carbon filament, but 
file cost of the operation has not been made 
public. 

In a recently issued blue-book on the Falkland 
Islands by the Colonial Office, the results of an 
experimental exportation of live sheep to London 
in the year 1889 is described in detail. A cargo 
of more than two thousand animals was carried 
by the steamer Schlesmg to the Thames, but, 
owing to sonn; sanitary informality, the sheep 
w’ere not allowed to proceed further than Dept¬ 
ford. Here they were slaughtered, and the car¬ 
cases realised in the London market thirty shil¬ 
lings apiece, much less than it the animals had 
been sold alive. The original price paid for them 
was nine shillings each, so that there was pre¬ 
sumably a fair prefit on the specidation. Two 
Imiidred and thirty-six died during the voyage, 
and the survivor.-!, it was found, had each lost an 
average of fourteen pounds in weight while at 
sea. The experiment, it is hoped, may be 
repeated under more favourable conditions. 

Modern chemistry, by the operation called 
synthesis, has been enabled over and over ajmin 
to amalgamate the various constituents ^a 
body sc as to reproduce it artificially. This 
method of workiug, which it will be aeeh is tJi« 
converse of analysis, has Lately been awlM by,; 
tw'o Swiss inventore, resident at Fan#,; to the 
production of’an ivoiy which, in all , eS6WtRd, 
properties, is said to resemble the nawal ^Sto- 
duct obtained from elepBgJit tusksi , 

compound, in which nature’is so 














- of. liP‘0i' water, 
ttlitmini^ gelatine, and 
wW^rh are tUonau'jhlr idieOTporatea to- 
' dliil k&ea«leil into a atitr plastic mass. ‘ It 

after: a period of rest, placed in moulds 
and Hydraulic power and Jieat are next 

I fipplied tp the cpinpouud, ninl tl)e amount of each 
. I« jfi^tllated according to the density required for 
' •Bacticular, utxjs. After a few' weeks’ seasoning i 
•^to. .material is ready, anil ran be sawn, tiirneii, 
.polished like genuine ivory. It can also be 
cploum) if desired by the addition of aniline 
dyes or pigments during manufacture. The 
fiulsheil product differs from celluloid in being 
quits nniutlamniable. 

The liglit railways now in cour.se of constinic- 
tiou in Ireland are likely to be of great perma¬ 
nent benefit to the country, if only'in the con¬ 
veyance of fish from the western coasts. Mr T. 
W. Russell, M.P., who lias recently made a tour 
through these western districts in the character 
of a Spepial Commissioner for the Daily Grniihir,, 
speaks of one place in particular, Aciiill Island, 
where ha .says the sea all round teems with 
flab. Slioals of mackerel and herring go lazily 
by 5 while one fisherman related how lie caught 
in one day eighty-seven soles, the average weight 
of which was two pounds. This catch he sent to 
W^tport, thirty-seven miles away, and realised a 
profit on them of thirteen shillings and nine- 
pencei. The next day he caught ninety-seven, 
and could not sell them at all. Salmon, turbot, 
and lobsters can here be caught in profusion, but 
there is no market for them. The boats are mere 
canoes, only fit for fair weather, and there is no 
pier. 

The Postmaster-general offers throe prizes— 
the first amounting to two hundred and fifty 
pounds—for an improved method of transferring 
mail-bags to and from trains in motion. A model 
of the apparatius in present use can be seen on 
application at the Qeiiend Post-office; but it is 
. familiar to most travellers on our main lines. 
Proposed designs must be sent in to the London 
offioe not later than the 1st of May next. 

Prom Dorsetshire, says Nature, a singular 
instance of starlings being eaten by rooks is 
reported. It seems that during the very severe 
weather we had lately, a flock of starlings was 
. observed, on a farm at West Stafford, near Dor¬ 
chester, ..followed by a number of rooks in liot 
'-.pursttitiThe larger birds .soon came up with 
I'their prey, and quickly despatched thuin, ami, 

' ^ter stripping tliem of their featliers, devoured 
• ttient then and there. When the scene of the 
, oecurrenoe whs inspected just afterwards, the 

f iUpd; .was fouml to be strewn with their 
thers, hut beyond these not a vestige of the 
could be discovered. It seems that the 
; from sheer hunger, must have been driven 

this'extremity owing to the scarcity of other 
Ikhpaletof food. 

® «ew fire-resisting mint, named ‘ Babylonia,’ 
heaa|>rod«e^ by Mr 4@pi**all, of New Ci-oss. 
Of4wmfeal .ingredients, the constitu- 
kept'seeret. Asbestos, however, 
ta'.be’(mq:«! the eubstances made use 
#xMrintenth tvere 'reeeiftly made with 


f^t^n fibe grb?in(fo#>f Old Rrmelagh Hmi^, 

three huts wife 
Wnfi % 0 ".leet wfde by six. foot debp { 


land seven feet high, and constructed of fnch 
deals. No." 1 had received a priming, consisting: 
of a clear colourless chemical solution^ and was 
coated inside and out with the new paint; No. 2 
was without the priming, being simplj^ painted 
inside and out with the new paint j while No, 3 
was painted inside and out uith ordinaiy lead- 
paint. A sack of shavings was emptied into each, 
and the three were simultaneously lighted. The 
ordinary paint caught in one minute; by the 
end of two minutes the iiu was well alight, and 
it was ttUimately burner an. In the other 
huts the fires biirnecl out fifteen minutes, the 
new paint being partially blistered ofl’ in tlie 
region of the iiamts, while the wooilw’ork had 
slightly caught in one or two places. The mint 
remsfeu the fire excellently, the amount of slight 
siu'fdlfe damage being about the same in huts : 
Nos. 1 and 2. A pair of untreated muslin curfnins 
were then hung over a structure representing a 
window fitted wuth a Venetian blind, all the wood 
being painted with the Aspinall preparation. On 
the curtains being lighted, they were bunied 
away without any damage being done to the 
blinds or the surrounding woodw'ork. I'lie ex¬ 
periments satisfactorily demonstrated the fire- 
resisting qualities of the new paint. 

A STAGE GHOST. 

In the course of thirty years’ experience as an 
actor and manager in the provinces, 1 have had . 
some curious adventures, but never one so utterly 
beyond my powers of comprehension as an occur¬ 
rence wliich took place at the Tlie.atrc-Royal, 
Woolford, just before Christmas 1872. 1 have 
often related the details of this matter to my 
friend.s, and it was talked of freely at the time. 
Of cour.se, every man who heard it had a theory 
of his ow'.n wliercw'ith to account for the incident . 
whicli I could not possibly account for; ne’i cr- 
theless, none of these theories ever satisfied me, 
and 1 am as much mystified to-day about that 
strange affair jih I was tlie day it happened, 
now eighteen years ago. 

Woolford, as most pecqde—at least people of 
my ])rofe8.sion- are. aveare., is one of the njost 
important theatrical towns in England, and its 
Theatre-Royal is visited week after w'oek by the 
leading touring conijianies. Eighteen years ago, 
however, it was th'! halfit of some eomjjaiuai 
to remain in a large town for more than a 
week, and it w'as in acconlance with this practice 
that the company of which I was a meniViee 
stayed at Woolford for (he three weeks pre¬ 
ceding Gliristinas 1872. We were a strong eoin-: 
bination, and during our stay in the ptlace gained 
much applause for our presentation of Shake¬ 
spearean i)lays, a selection of which we put 
forw'ard witli exceptionally good mounting and 
accessories. 

Thci-e were three persotis in our 
who excited my interest in an unushal degree. 
The first was, our ■ lesading, lady, Miss 
Lattimor, a very handsome clever ^ woman, , 
was as charming off the stage aA Oh .it, .Sfe; ' 
was a good deal above' the t^inxry 4?,'' 
actresses, .and looked'upon her WWlt ' 

fine enthusiasm whiidv always iends io itecceiel. 
















It was a crettt tiiiug for lier chances ift. the 
ppofession S*at she li*d been exceptionally well 
educated, and was thus able to give effect to 
passages iu the great dramatist’s works which 
m oidinary mind would have found it difficult 
to understand. She worked very* hard, and 
devoU^d sovetal hours a day to study, with the 
result that when she represented one of her 
favonrite characters vou (juile forgot Miss Helen 
Lattimer, and lb gh' mly of Juliet or Des- 
•dernona or Pe.rdifa. as 'be case might be. Miss 
Lattimer, in fact, luid alr'iady achicveil the great 
distinction of submerging herself in the character 
which she . t jaiged t vre.s(mt. 

The second [ler-m who att- ited my notice 
was our hauling tragedian, Mi ...dward Boville. 
iit- had come into the company under 8<nnc- 
what mj’.'itcrions oircumstfinces. None <ft’ us 
knew itnii as an actor; lie had certainly not 
gone through the mill, as most of us had; and 
yet he proved himself very speedily a most 
liuisUed artist, and rapidly rose from a minor 
position to the one he occupied at Woolford. 
Our manager, if he knew anything of Boville’s 
history, carefully refrained from sharing the 
knowledge with us, and we therefore invented 
a story for oui'Selves to the effect that Boville 
was a peer in disguise who was acting for 
amusement. That he was a gentleman we had 
no doubt. He hud all the manners and tone of 
the society whicli we usually call aristocratic, an<l 
it was palpably evident that he had been educated 
as only public-school and nuiversity men are. 
He was always kind and socialile with the rest 
of us ; but we knew well onongli that he was not 
fif us, and that under other conditions we should 
not have had intimate r.datioiis with him. 

Boville was a tall haudsonie man of twenty- 
eight or thirty, and I often thought that ho 
and Miss Lattimer made a very line couple. 
After he, joined the, wimpany, Miss Lattimer 
and he struck up a fricmlsln'p which no doubt 
seemed to some of us likeiy to develo]) into 
affection. They were a great deal together, and 
they spent hours on the stage rehearsing scenes 
from famous plays, just for the love of the 
thing, I think. Hut in spite of all this, 1 never 
saw anything which led me to suppose Boville 
to be iu love with Miss Lattimer. 11c was 
always as respectful to lur, iu a somewhat 
formal and half-distant fas]d(,n, as he was to 
the other laduis, wbo, I believe, were lialf afraid 
of his ‘swell’ luanners. 

There was one person, however, who thouglit 
that Boville was making love to Miss Lattinmr, 
and that was the third of the three people who 
had excited my interest. Until BoviUe’s sudden 
axlvent and rapid rise amongst us, Mr Charles 
Molford had always been regarded as our 
most promising man, He had a long experi¬ 
ence, came of a family of actors, and might 
be said to have been born on the stage. It 
' Was only natural that lie should very much 
; reseat the w'ay in which our manager jiassed 
Boyille over his head, and he did not hesitate 
to/ Express his resentment, and to throw out 
hints about amateurs and stage-struck swells, 

; and so on. To this, however, no one paid much j 
a^ntion, for Boville was undoubtedly a tfery 
I’and capable actor, and well worthy, tJte 
j in wlueb our manager held him. 


I bad often tbougljt. that Melfoid was lb 
with Miss Lattimer. I had seen him WaUsldwlE, 
her with an expression in his face which ? 
did not like; I had seen him trj' to gain 8pee<dj * 
of her and fail, at which times tlie look would 
turn to one of baffled anger. He was not a 
bad fellow when jou came to know him; hiit 
his dark, somewhat sullen countenance dhi not 
inspire any one with feelings of liking. Then, 
too, .he was moody and taciturn, and sometimes 
had ugly fits, in wdiich it was almost dangerous 
to speak to liira. I Ixilieve that old Simpson, 
our manager, would have got rid of him but 
for tlie fact that Mclfoid was a thoroughly- 
ti'aincd actoi-, and a very useful man in a travel¬ 
ling company. 

It was the first week iu Decemher when we 
opened at Woolford, and we weiv to remain there 
until the 20th, wlieii the theatre would lie closed 
for a few days to allow of pre])arations being 
made for the annual pantomime. During the 
two or three weeks prt'cediug our arrival at Wool¬ 
ford, matters seemed to have grown very strange 
between B(»i ille and Melford, and more especially 
between Melford and Miss Lattimer. 6n more 
than one. occasion 1 happened to come across Miss 
Lattimer and Melford talking together, and I 
fancied each time that she was in tears, while I 
was (]uite certain that he was sjicaking angrily 
and with a sort of pereuiptorines.s tliut lie had no 
right to assume. Two (fays after our arrival at 
VVoolford 1 overheard these two talking in one 
of the dressing-rooms, and caught tlie final words 
wliich were spoken by Melford. 

‘ I shall stand it no longer; I ’ll give you 
twenty-four liuurs, and if you don’t speak then, 

I shall!’ 

Then he went abnnUly away, and very soon 
aftenvards 1 saw Miss liattimer leave the th(.‘atre ; 
and though she had a thiek veil on, it was 
evident to me tliat she had been shedding tears, i 
I wondered what it was that Melford wished her 
to s])eak about, Init finally decidi-d that it was 
nothing more than some grievance in relation 
to inisiness iiiatters, of which Melford, being a 
peevisli null), always had a stock. And yet that 
hardly accounted for Miss Lattimer’s tears. 
However, it was no business of mine, and I 
tried to dismiHs it from my thoughts. 

Our ])lay that night was ‘Konieo and Juliet,’ 
with kliss Lattimer and Boville as the two ill- 
fated lovers, and Melford in the mrt of Tybalt 
The occasion was somewhat out of the ordinary) 
for the Mayor and Aldenuen of Woolford h^ 
given their patronage, and were to be jireseiit in 
full force. When the curtain went up there was 
hardly standing-room in the more popular parts 
of the house; and by the time we had reached 
the ball-scene, and Konieo saw Juliet for the first 
time, there was not a seat to be had iu stalls 
or boxes for love or money. 

It seemed to me that Boville was somewhat 
agitated that niglit. 1 had seen him early in the 
evening in conversation with Miss Lattimer at 
the wings. They were not long together; bf^ 
Melford saw them, and a fierce look aiai© over ; 
his faee. He went away, muttering to himself, ; 
and I thought .that we should have toobbte enS. 
long. Little did I guess how it was to eojfie; ' 

We reached the scene whajpe TVbalt, retttrh'inff ;■ ■ 


to the stage, is metiand slain by Roioeoi ' 1 'kfte 
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. ;<jn, and was 


to-iiltrht’ 


is' going',t» 


IVlTUoUWl VMj <WiU Tl iL . 

■I ' J&i'tBd to see hcJw real'tbe I looked at 1dm in airiMement. Ha sf»* 


'Ai 'loyiM •MiiM.A w' w'V''*' --- - 

men, Boyille and'Mouord, 
as if the quarrel had been 
i||Ae themselres. The duel com- 

y the fencing was supei'b, ftir both men 
;'^en> accomplished swordsmen. One of the men , 
ii atijOading at my side remarked how like a real 
it was, Snddcnly, as in tlio stage dircc- 
ran Tylmlt through the heart, and 
"|3ie laiilr, with one wild gbire round, dropped, 
i^di^ille stood motionless for a second, gazing at 
,hi8 prostrate foe. A long smli broke upon the 
^wded house. And then, all of a sudden, one 
of the girls standing at the wings shrieked aloud 
and pointed to a stain tliat was rapidly crimson¬ 
ing the boaids.. The duel had been no acting; 
it was real, and Melford lay there dcial! 

i have only a confused recolleCtioii of what 
followed. There was no more acting that night, 
and the streets were soon full of a crowd talking 
of the awful luischance that had just taken place 
at the Theatre-Boyal. For miscliaiic.e it couhl 
be, and notliing else. By some dire mistake, 
BovilJe had used* a buttoiileas rapier. At the 
cntciai moment, he said, Melford slipped, and tlic 
weapon, instead of passing between body and 
arm, bad penetrated his heart. 

Of course there was an inquiry and an imiuc-st, 
and so on; but everylxxly seemed agrwid that, 
the whole thing was a terrible accident, and no 
bianie was attached to Bovillc. Melford was 
interred, and in a day or two the matter was 
treated like the proverbial nine days’ wonder. 
Bat Boville went about looking very lale and 
haggard—a great contrast to Mi.ss Ijattinicr, 
who somehow seemed to have recovered lier 
spirits. 

j For a week after the accident the theatre was 
closed, and' when we re-opeliud, Boville’s name 
was not on the bills, the manager considering it 
j atlvisable that be should not appear for a Avhile. 
Consequently, the duties of leading man de¬ 
volved oil me, and bard work I bail dining the 
Jient foiiiiigbt. However, i acquitted myself .so 
much to the sati.sfaotiou of old Simpson that lie 
set apart tbe last niglit of our slay at Woolford 
for my beiieftt. , , , , , 

Now, I bad always from boyhood had a great 
desire to play Romeo, and 1 was all the more 
anxionS to apjiear in that character on my beiietil 
night because Miss Lattimer was an ineompuraole 
>;' Juliet'' 1 talked tlie mutter over witli Simpson. 

We,were both dubious about the propriety of 
‘j ' producing the play again so soon after the fatal 
'WldeUt ; but we finallv decided uikiu doing so, 
the bills were got out 1 was anxious that 


his head. .‘Something will happen to me toy 
night,’ he repeated. ‘I know it I feel,’ he 
sam in a lower voice, and looking rouUd him 
—‘ I feel that something is haunting me. 

‘ Nonsense !’ I answered. ‘ You ’re out of sorts, 
Boville. The Cliristmas jollities will put you 
all riglit’ 

‘ You ’ll see,’ he said, and turned away. 

The scene soon came where 1, as Romeo, 
encounter the fiery Tybalt and slay him. As 
I stood waiting Boyille’s ajiproacli, 1 suddenly 
became aware of a strange coldnes.s that stiemea 
to spread itself all round me. Tlie word‘', 

^ ‘ Here comes the fiery Tybalt back aga’” ’ 

fell on my ears unheeded. I saw Bov 'le r.dv, 
iiig. And then—1 felt a cold tou-'. oniu”, .m, 
and a voice-Mel ford’s voice—whisjiri ;■ Not 
you, Tom.’ I felt myself held as in a vice, and 
saw another Romeo glide past me sivord in hand. 
I caught a glimpsu of Ills face— heavens ! it \ . 
Melford come back. 1 heard the rapiers clash 
together and 8tia>d spell-bound. 1 beard a voice 
biniiud me whisper: ‘Go on, Toni—go on,’ and 
never moved. 1 was watching something that 
no one in lliat bouse saw except my.self. There 
tliev stiaal, tbe living man Bovillc, and tbe ghost 


. yMvife should support me, and prevailed iipon 
Nk&i % take the part of Tybalt. He shivered 
i Iw&lilly when I named the part to hini, but 
ililfimillv consented oil condition • that an assumed 
d gU do^ on the hills. 

B ht ouind; 1 had a full house and a 
aoelfttoh; and Miss Lattimer was m 
b fofSn.: The early scenes went off 
sSd aftojr'tlie balcony scene I felt 
ilh my'UiWJi, success »» to have visions 
' c4wifer, .4n’ the metropolis. Boyille, 
fer .‘iha^ i»a, gloomy and uudei' a 
;;wming to me,, at'.., the' 


tliev stood, tbe living man Bovillc, and tbe ghost 
Melford, fighting. Suddenly, Melford’s rapier 
went home, aiiii Boville fell. 1 fainted and 
droj)ped on the .'-tago. 

Wlien 1 came round, it was to hear of a 
tragedy. Tliev said that Boville. advanced upon 
the stage, and that 1, for some unaccountable 
reason, stood still as if transfixed. Boville’s 
face sudden!V as.sumed a horror-stricken expres¬ 
sion ; be. threw up bis arms and dropped— dead. 
Heart-disease, the doctors said. 

I told my story afterwards, and got laughed 
at. But wliatevef dm truth of Urn matter may 
be., and whatever was the nature oi that strange 
secret shared by Miss l.iattimer and tbe two 
men, 1 know beyond question tlndsfi v p me 
us Romeo was assumed for a i’ u< ',v the 
spirit of Ch. les Melford in oritei' . iiP >ie ■ igbt 
wreak bis vengeance on tlu m< ' ‘ > had mur¬ 

dered him three weeks before. 

A KAINY DAY IN '‘'T’BINCr. 

FiiOM leaden elouds there streams iueesaan. rain, 

Tiiat blights tbe budding branches overhead; 

The sodden violets - all their fragrance fled — 

Weep, weary for the sunshine’s smile again. 

No gay bird-wooers trill a tender streun; 

The w'oods are still; the windflower’s petals shed { 
And fresh-sown fields around look bare and deail, 
Till warmth will come to wake the sleeping grain. 

But kindly sunshine lights this little room. 

For Love makes summer in my heart to-day; 

What though the outer world be chilled anfi gtayf 
Within’ these walls thenf bieaks a starry bloom 
Of snowy blossoms, shining through the gloom— 

My darling's message, wt from, far away. , ,,, 
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AN ASCENT OF MOUNT ETNA. 
>A>£Ono tlie habits pcoulia^’ to our century, not 
t..:; least curious is that .... ouiitain-climbing. 
A iiundrcd years back it was the ''a.shion, even 
for men of accomplished minds, to regard moun- 
tain.s upon the surface of the earth much as we 
regard the boils and ulcers which alllict the 
human body. They were objects to bq denunci- 
ated, as much for their ugliness or awesomeness 
as for their u.selcssness. A nice level land like 
Holland, which incited the husbandman to labour 
upon it, and repaid his labour with bountiful 
crops, was indeed something to grow eloquent 
about. But a mountain was nothing better than 
a pile of rocks cumbering the earth, of no service 
to man or beast. 

Mountain-climbing, therefore, like steam, i.« 
sure to be recorded as one of the peculiarities 
.of our age. In the next century, the chances are 
■bat all our high peaks will be possessed of 
e'ivial railways, which will of course be the dea li 
of ....ipi'i Clubs and elevated pedestrian ^eats. 
The roan who wishes ’ot .. name for himself 
with no.sterity—no matter whether the posterity 
be domestic merely or world-wide--must make 
haste and go from continent li> continent, scaling 
peaks v'ith his own unaided legs wliile he may. 

Some juch thoughts as these filled my head 
as my guide and. 1 ambled through the black 
sand of the lower slopes of Etna on our w'ay 
to the summit Yon see, I had declined to play 
the part of pedestrian. One must really draw 
the, line of this sort of thing at volcanoes; for 
of all toilsome work afoot, give me that of the 
effort to climb in sand an indefinite number 
of inches deep. 

It was a lovely morning, the time about four 
o’clock. There was a bright moon in the quiet 
heavens, and the cone of Etna—a fearful height 
above us—was calmly puffing its smoke towards 
Italy. My guide, one Sebastian, promised: me all 
ao?ts of views when we should get to the siimmit, 
anjl. meanwhile, heedless of my own nationality, 
'^UMd me by drawing a comparison between 


the English and German visitors to his beloved 
volcano. Ho loved my compatriots, he said, 
because they generally paid best. But he loved 
the Germans more because they were wont to 
be so much more amiable than the English. 

When the day began to break, which it did 
in a severely chill manner, Etna put on a very 
piquant robe of beauty. The sunlight caught 
the snow and tlie eddying steam from her 
cone, and made them look very fascinating. 
Then it crept down the lower snow-slopes yard 
by yard, until at length it shone on Sebastian’s 
liead, and made him lift his cap and mutter 
his orations to his guardian saint. Two or ^hree 
little birds began to twitter among the chestnut 
trees of the forest in which we were riding, to 
remind ns that we wei’e not in a laud wholly 
dead and devastated. Earlier in the night 
we had ridden through much jetty lava, the 
outflow of 1885, which did an immense amount 
of damage to tlie village of Nicolosi, and sent 
the villagers speeding down to Catania to escape 
it. The smoke from this lava liad caught us 
in the face, mildly, however 5 for the min had 
spent its force years ago. Here among the 
chestnut trees we were out of the way of lava. 
The trees had been planted by a certain Prince, 
the owner of Etna and its southern flanks, in 
the deep sand which had been ejected from 
the mountain at one time and another in the 
form of mud; and lustily they seemed to thrive 
in it. The contrast between the bright green 
of the leaves of the trees and the black soil 
from which they proceeded was odd and capti¬ 
vating. 

We rode for three hours, until, we came to ,a 
little house with a red roof on a bluff among 
the trees. Here at one time had been a erkter 
of Etna, one of the scores upon scores which 
have broken out upon the immeni® body of ^ 
the volcano. At present, the crater was , 

mate ; perhaps^ it was really dead ; one ' 

knows, however, what a volcano is eaj^b&- of;i 
and it is quite possible that this 
' to-morrow a spring of miriten hira 








: so, remote 

;ftjOT'";^'"fi^»t,'Of -the'world. It is the house 
•j^Wpesfe to Sfea, and as such Moeives divers dis- 
tiapfeh^ visitors in toe course of the year. 

mif^ mules were ollowed to drink 

hiilt a hueketful of water, and rub their noses 
for eneouragement tlirough the tough residue 
of work that was before them. And here, too, 
BeWstian' and I, and a youthful wood-cutter 
,%ho W the luck to be at home, shared the 
Wntent# of our haversacks, which afforded us 
%'f|Mikfast of baked meats, soup, coffee, tongue, 
fresh oranges, and the red wine of Nicolosi, all 
of which we enjoyed with no small appetite. 

It was in a cheerful mood that wo resumed 
our journey after the meal, and each with an 
indifferent Italian cigar l>etwoen his teeth. 
Etna was still unveiled above us, and the sun 
had gained no little power while wo had tarried. 
Prom the chestnut wochIs, we passed to the 
. nak^ mountain sides, where mud-slopes, and 
iron lava streams and rounded heaps of yielding 
ash or sand, gave us every possible variety of 
highway. Little by little, Sicily, all the way 
to Syracuse, wa.s displayed to view beneath us : 
white towns and green fields and dark woods ; 
totning tortuous water-courses; yellow s.auda 
by the curving bays of the coast-liue ; and the 
bright blue sea, which did but just eddy upon 
• the sands. Below, all was radiant, warm to 
toe heart, exhilarating. Above, the snow of 
Etna looked more and more formidable; atid 
toe black rocks of the adjacent leaser heights, 
where they were too steep to Imld the snow, 
were forbidding enough to make the heart of an 
eighteenth-century tourist witl>draw into his lioots. 

, But the worst of these high peaks is the 
uncertainty by which they are surrottn'ded. 
Though they stand against the blue with no 
suggestion o( cloud anywhere one minute, you 
eannot answer for them a minute afterwards. 
This applies especially to active volcanoes. 
The steam from their craters has a knack of 
generating clouds without e.xternal help; and 
if there l>c but a shred of ordinary cloud 
within their reach, they will try to seize upon 
it and make it swell till it be big enough 
to form a night-cap or a day-cap of a size 
to hide the mountain top completely from the 
eyes of inquisitive mortats. Thus, when, with 
the feeling of a man personally aggrieved, I 
draw Selmstian’s attention to a handful of 
eloUd' which seemed to have caught upon one 
of Etna’s lesser pfeiks, and grew while I looked 
itj ;Sabtotian did but shake his sliouMers in 
Jj^ly*;: ‘It is not good for us—that!’ he said. ‘It 
,jbe all over u.s soon, and the view it will 
A pout of the lip ended his prophecy, 
if there is one thing more objectionable 
:^toan n prophet of evil, it is the fulfilment of 
evil prophet’s, prophecy. I could have for- 
Sehastian hia ^ssimism, if it had not 
nd-hy heen ep amply justified. Indeed, it 
fsMM'too (Jttieltoy accomplished to be referred to 
fuWito At Ml The puff of wool—as it ap- 
pa^dw ~d'i(itenaad' ^If .until it had hid half 
abd then tlwre sounded in 
toe feoi^ a rushing wind, aa the 
ltorjt|iijg down upon us and isolated 






This was supremely tiresoniei, of coprae j .atoto* 
over, it lasted. We journeyed oft for ap hour 
until there was as much snow below as above 
us ; and all the time we saw nothing except each 
other; and 1 am now free to confess that though 
I thought Sebastian a fine fellow at the oatSit 
of our acquaintanceship, I became mortally tired 
of him ei-e the mountain was scaled. In justice 
to him, however, he was nearly .is much ■ dis¬ 
appointed as mj’sclf. He endeavoured to console 
me by expre.ssing his opinion that, after all, if 
we persevered, we ipight, at the summit, find 
ourselves above the clouds and under a pure 
lucent blue sky. Of course, I myself knew as 
mncli, from my experience of high peaks. 

When we had journeyed for five hours from 
the house in the forest, always on our mules, a 
white shape suddenly loomed through the gray 
of the clouds close in front of us, A moment 
later, and we could distinguish the dome of 
a building, and stout walls round about the 
building. This was the Observatory, a robust 
house, nearly ten thou.sand feet above the sea, 
but differing from the Observatory of Vesuvius 
in being devoid of inhabitants. Only when Etna 
is in an eruptive mood does one or other of 
the Sicilian I’rofessors of Sei.sniology, or 1 know 
not what else, come hither .and take up his abode 
within convenient reach of the crater. At other 
times, it serves as a house of refuge for the 
traveller, who may sleep and eat here as com- 
fortebly as if he were in the hotel of Nicolosi, 
some seven thousand feet lower. 

The smell of sulphur at this point became 
very strong. It was clear, even without the 
aid of metrical instruments, tliat we were nearing 
the summit. I declined to delay and drink wine 
in the precincts of this elevated Jiest, with its 
beds of straw, knives and forks and clips for 
the service of tourists. It would have been too 
humiliating if, by such sensual dallying, we were 
to lose any opportunity of a prospect which 
might in the meantime be offered ns by Etna’s 
cone. 

We now left our laggard mules, lo get what 
comfort they could from a pasture of snow and 
cinders. The climb up the cone of the mountain, 
which begins almost from the walls of the Obser¬ 
vatory, is far too sleep for a mule ; and indeed 

the man who trusted even to that sagacious 

quadruped’s instinct to carry him safely tiirough 
the bombardment of miks and molten matter 
which he has to face, and also to lead him 

along the edge of the crater itself, might well 

be envied for his philosophy and confidence. 

At this stage in the day I was forced to bleiM 
Sebastian for his augury of goo<l, because it 
happened to be fulfilled in paili. We had left 
the clouds below ns. It was delightful to shake 
the last shred of them from our feet, and then 
to look down at their dense mass, and ^1 that 
we were superior to them, even as w® were 
superior for the moment to most of the dehi^jens 
of our hard-working world. The blue sky above 
our heads was bright to a marvel. Nor cpnW 
the eddying vapour from the crater, to which ,• 
we slowly fought our way, sully those glorip^ 
heavens to any extent. It rqse with a ^h^te 
whirl against the sky, and ti^ drifted, 
the north-east with easy, grasc^ul tuavetoen^ ' ' j 

. Our climb was not easy. -The of* , the 















ecilijr urere ttt i'Miff tiigle! 
wUl of soft nmd, that had been Uqnidi impreg- 
nftl^ witb Rsh rimI maLSseB of Jfow and 

again a shower of fiery cinders, interspersed with 
bigger stones glowing with red-heat, fell with 
a tlmd OT a sprinkling sound to the right or 
left of ns, above na or behind ua How we 
escaped them, I cannot telL It mnst have been 
due to Sebastian’s shrewdness; for, after everv 
violent eddy of smoke upwards, he kept a brisk 
lookout from under the shade of his palm, and 
directeil my steps with the promptitude of a 
successful general. Though the height of the 
sunrmit above the Observatory is only about 
twelve hundred feet, we were more than an hour 
ascending it This will give some idea of the 
severity of the climb, and perhaps of the^perils 
which it was necessary to guard against in no 
rash mood of hurry. 

At last, however, we stood on a level, and 
the boiling vapour vros seen seething up from 
a great yawning pit at our feet ‘Behold it!’ 
cried Sebastian, witli a salute, bareheaded, to 
the mountain; and I realised that 1 was ten 
thousand eight hundred feet above the sea, and 
in as convenient a situation for a sensational 
ending as a man may find anywhere in the 
world. Etna responded to Sebastian’s civilities 
with a terrific bellow, and an out-throw of ashes 
and rocks that put me in much doubt of my 
ability to live through it The stench of the sul¬ 
phur, too, was villainous, and though 1 adopted 
Sebastian’s plan of binding a handkerchief over 
my mouth and nostrils, it was all I could do 
to draw one satisfactory breath in ten. Add 
to this, that the ground upon which we stood 
was composed of burning ashes and hot mud, 
and it will be apparent that Etna’s summit is 
not altogether fit for the daintily-shod tourists 
who climb Vesuvius by the funicolare, nor an 
easy spot for the indulgence of poetical rliapsodies. 

Some say the crater of Etna is two miles 
round; others are satisfied w'ith half the esti¬ 
mate. The truth is that both reckonings may be 
justified. At one time the crater is two miles 
in circumference; at other times, more or less. 
The volcano is so terribly active that it is 
always revising and reshaping itself. The out¬ 
cast of ash one week—most of which falls 
back into the crater obli<iuely, so as to form an 
inclined bank—may be .“o prodigious that the 
crater itself secirs curtailed of a thinl of its 
previous area. luit perhaps on the eighth day 
that part of the floor—to speak loosely—of the 
crater which has to support this growing weight 
of material suddenly gives way; and not only 
all the newly-formed boundaries, but part of 
the original environing rim of the crater, fall 
in; and so the circuit of the crater is enlarged 
Tliis process is always going on with greater 
or less rapidity. And the fact that it occurs so 
wnstantly makes the traveller’s measurements of 
so Uttle permanent value tliat ho may generally 
be counselled to spare himself all trouble in the 
matter. 

If' I may credit Sebastian, we were fortunate 
enough to see Etna in a very impetuous mood. 
His romng and evacuations we^ both on a 
iW# scale. But I could have wished it o^er- 
when I found thah thanks to this fervour, it 
#as impossihle to see into tiie crater ittolf, the 


vapoardense.;' Bat | saw''efeo,jijm,. 
to have my respect for the mouatain raia^ ve|y : 
high in comparison with that which I feel for; 
Vesuvius. It is no very heroic feat to descend" 
into Vesuvius’s crater, though a dangerous one •, 
but the sides of Etna’s crater were perpendicular, 
which gave tjie place a character of awe much 
transcending that which Vesuvius inspires. 

Well, we tarried on the summit an hour, until 
my boots could hold out no longer, and until 
certain ominous signs made Sebastian wish to 
move homewards. Something of Sicil/ we saw 
beyond the clouds wdiich girdled us, out itowas 
very vague. The mountains of Lower Calabria, 
in Italy, seemed a part of Sicily, the narrow 
strait being quite expunged. For the rest^ I 
gave my attention to Etna solely. The ominous 
signs I have mentioned were an excited move¬ 
ment in the nether clouds, as if they pro¬ 
posed to ascend to our own elevation. Ordi¬ 
narily, this would have been a mark of better 
weather; but Sebastian had a difl'erent theory. 
He fancied it would !« the prelude to a thunder¬ 
storm. The electricity in the darkening clouds 
would meet the electricity of the volcano, ajid 
the consequences would be alamnng. And so, 
though not without a wish to stay to see bo 
sublime a conflict, reluctantly I yielded to 
Sebastian’s wish, and we left Etna to himself 
again. Some day, however, I propose to return 
to the mountain with a portmanteau full of 
books and manuscript paper. If a man cannot 
read and write to advantage in a hou.se like 
the Observatory, I fail to see what inspiration 
solitude can ever assume to beget. 

DUMARESQ’S LAUGHTER. 

Bt Grant Ai-ckn. Author or ‘ In All. Snjun*,’ 

- ‘ Tui.s Mobtai, Con.,’ irrr. 

CHAPTER XVI.—ON THE SPUE OP THE MOMENT. 

To Liunell, the blow was a, very severe one. 
At thirty, when a man loves, he loves in earnest 
No playing tlien with light loves in the ported: 
no time tlien to wince and relent and refrain! 
the wounds he gets at that age go deep and 
rankle. As Linnell returned to the Re<l Lion 
that morning he felt the world was indeed a 
blank to him. Once only in liis life had he 
indulged in the madness of daring to think a 
woman loved him: he had put that woman 
to the test, oh, such a tiny test, and found 
her wanting past all belief. Henceforth, lie 
would hold no girl a goddess. The ^tne was 
played—and lost.' Linnell was tired of Tt. 

Ho had left the oriental picture behind him 
at the Wren’s Nest, The portrait of Haviland 
Lumaresq himself stood fronting him on the 
easel in his own sitting-roorii. It wanted several 
hours’ work yet of its final completion. That 
fiery energy of de.spair he had felt at the chtta^ 
still possessed hia soul. Seising his palette, (ul 
on fire, and working away with a will ‘firom 
vivid memory alone—a memory now quickened 
by his unnatural exaltation—Linnell proiMIfS^hd 
to fill in the remaining details, and tov 
upon tlie canvas a breathing, speaking, 
portrait of thtf great philosopher in his 
aspect, It was not Dummesq a« 
to the wtist the day befojto on thq west; jaSPiLr 
not that shattered and ditoppointed 



















}]^ against Hs own earlier 
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itad lifttiet .Irilf tor tbo lowast Itnd vulgarest esti- 
inate lEe^ Bamaresq^ as he appeared 
brr 4hat>ft»t elorious evening at the Wren’s 
>:iN6s^, with the heroic air of resignation and sim- 
; pTisi^ he Had worn on his face, while he told 
i p iW unvarnished language the story of his 
’ own grand and noble devotion in the morning 
of days to an impei-sonal cause. Linnefl 
^etnembered every curve of the features, every 
^h of the eyes, every turn of the expression, 
L;i<»,!l)tMh8fesq had unfolded before them in full 
dletail that strange history of magnificent self- 
That was the Bumaresq that should 
live for ever upon his earnest canvas: that 
was the Dmnaresfi whose lineaments posterity 
ahould transcribe from his hand on the title- 
mge of five thousand future editions of the 
Encyclopmdic Philosophy. For Linnell was too 
«ingte*minded in his admiration of Bumaresq 
to let contempt for one asiiect of the man’s 
nature interfere with appreciation for the great¬ 
ness of bis life-work. Let him be emotionally 
Whatever he might, intellectually, Linnell felt 
Itoe in his own soul, Haviland Bumaresq towered 
like K giant among the lesser and narrower 
thinkers of his age. 

After three hours’ hard work, he desisted at 
last, and standing back in the room, gazed close 
With a critical eye at the ^rtraiL Hw instincts 
told him it was a inaguiticent picture: he had 
put his very heart’s blood into each stroke of 
the pencil. The landlady came up while he 
worked, and announced lunch; but Linnell would 
not lay aside his brush for a second till bis task 
Was done. ‘Give me a glicss of claret and a 
sandwich,’ he cried hastily; and the landlady, 
lunenting sore that all them nice sweetbreads 
Was cooked for nothing, was fain perforce to 
acquiesce in his Spartan humour. But when 
the last touch hod been put to the picture, and 
Bumaresq himself gazed forth from the canvas, 
ft thinker confessed in all his greatness, Linnell 
atood before it with folded hands, astonished at 
hjs own unexpected force and originality. Never 
before in bis life had he painted with all the 
ihbqtu energy of his nature imrcstrainod by petty 
fears and unworthy self-criticisms. Never befoj-e 
had He so trusted to his own true genius; and 
TiSBult of that proud and justified confidence 
w4l apparent at a glance on the easel before 
him. . 

, Wopien take refuge from disappointmenf in 
■ teiWa$ men in. action, and above all in work, 
work had soothed Linnell’a nerves gradu- 
' iHe ^t down to'his deisk, when the task 
i^'Wasi ceboplete, and wrote a hasty note with trem- 
pling^iHAnds to Psyche. It was the first he had 
r' Jititten to her : it would be the last. His 
^vedetter, And then no more hereafter, 
come with years. 

;&,|3HM®''Mts@'BoM|4ai!SQ—I leave Pethertou for 
1 leave England for ever 


o^i^ntiil picture is at the Wren’s 
toikeep it as some slight me- 
of your father 1 
this nternm^ Let 
'i|ftQh4iIl dry ; then kindly 
ililMp:’lt-'afiA home. Yon wdre 

feajjares' 


---------— 

not to be Itst to the world and to pwteHty. 
That they may not be lost, I beg you to accept 
this faint representation of them—not wholly 
unworthy, I venture to believe, of the sttikipg 
original—during your own lifetime, and to leave 
it by will at your death as a sacred trust to the 
National Portrait Gallery. Before this leaohes 
you, I shall have left the inn. No answer can 
then find me anywhere.—Good-bye for ever.— 
Faithfully yours, C. A. L. 

He folded it up, took it out, and posted it 
Then ho returned, all tremulous, to the .Red 
Lion, packed np las belongings in his little 
portmanteau, paid his bill, and drove down to 
catch the last train to London. The dream 
of his life w’as gone for ever. He didn’t care 
much 'how what l^came of him. 

At the station he jumped lightly into the 
first carriage he happened to see. It was almost 
empty, but one man sat in the far corner, looking I 
out of the window'. As the train moved out, 
the man turned. Linnell recognised him. It 
was a joimialist acquaintance of other days, a 
man on the stalF of a London daily, who acted 
at times as a special war correspondent. 

Linnell was by no means plea.scd at the un¬ 
expected recognition, for he would far have pre¬ 
ferred to be left alone, and to nurse his chagrin 
and mortification by himself; but there was 
no help for it now*: the journalist had seen 
him, and it was too late to change into another 
carriage. So he gulped down his regret as best 
he miglit, an<l said in as cheerful a voice as 
he could muster: ‘Hullo, Cousidine, on the move, 
us usual! And wliere are you off to V 

‘ Khartoum, this time,’ the easy-going journalist 
replied jauntily. ‘Hot work, too, at this time 
of year. I only received orders by w'ire to 
Plymouth at nine this morning, and I leave 
Charing Cross at nine to-niorrow. But it’s 
nothing when you’re used to it I’m all on 
the job, you know. Bless you, I was sent out to 
Zululanu once, much quicker than that. Bown 
at the office at six one evening, in comes a wire, 
“Troubles in Zululand.” Says the chief: “Con- 
sidine, me boy, you 're off to Africa.” .^ys I: 

“ When ?” Says he; “ Steamer sailed from ftoiith- 
ampton yesterday. Go overland, and catch it 
at Lisbon,” So off 1 rushed to Cannon Street 
in the clothes I stood up in, and just managed 
to bundle into the night-mail, without even 
so much ns « pocket comb by way of lu^age: 
bought a portmanteau and a few things I needed 
in a spare hour at Paris; and was at Pieter¬ 
maritzburg, as fresh as a daisy, befooe the fight¬ 
ing had seriously begun on the frontier. I, <adl 
that smai't. But a job like this is really quite 
eiisy for me.’ 

‘Well, but j'ou don’t know Ainbicl’ 'LiimiSll 
cried, a little taken aback. 

‘ Arabic, is it ? Sorrow a word, me dear felioftf. 
But what of that ? I've gone the world of^. 
with English alone, and as much of every natite 
lingo I come across as will allow me to ewe^ 
at the beastly niggers to the top of my wislkai 
in their own tongue.’ ; > i ; ; 

Linnell looked graver, *Btit yon bn 0 St jto 
know Arabic, really,’ he saids^ ‘A»y qiant 4 lti(f» ■? 
goes to Khartoum nowadays Hi to 8 t^*' : 

Uable to take bis life'in bis Hands 













Wng. : I’ve been 4 good deal about in Afri<m And Psyche then woald have what she lived fbr* 
myself, yott know, and for my own iwt I She wanted* richee; and this would ensnre lair 
wouldn’t like to trust myself in the interior at them. It would be better so. Psyche would 
present unless I conld pass at a pinch as a decent derive far more pleasure from that heavy metaf 
Mohammedan. That is to say, if I valued my than ever he could. 


life-^which I don’t, as it happens—but that^s 

- 


* Eeally,’ he said, with a bitter smile, ‘ I don’t 
know, Considine, that what you propose mightn’t 


Foa speak Arabic, I suppose?’ Considine said very will suit me^ Would it be too late now to 
suggestiv^. the Porte-Craym people after we’ get up to 

Like English, almost,’ the painter answered town tliis very evening ?’ 
h a nod, ‘ I ’<1 pass for a Mohammedan easily ‘Too late, is it?’ the correspondent! echoed, 
where in Africa.’ delighted. ‘Never a bit, I tell you. We’ll ring 


ggestivew. 

‘Like Sfnglish, almost,’ the painter answered 
ith a nod, ‘ I ’<1 pass for a Mohammedan easily 


with a nod, ‘ I ’<1 ps 
anywhere in Africa.’ 


‘Shall you go out there this winter? You them up out of the sleep of the just. Thoug 
.nerally do, I recollect; and tliis time there’ll they’re rascals enough, if it comes to that, t 
Ee lots of amusement. Things are getting lively deserve to lie awake from sunset to cockcrow, 
on the Upper Nile. Tiiey ’ll be having a row up Tliey ’re just dying to get some fellow to volnn* 
yonder before long. I e.vpoct squalls, myself, teer for the place. Old Lingard’d see you if it 


yoiliier ueiore jong. j e.xpcci. squaus, luyscii, leer lor me place, wiu iiiugnra a see yon ii is 
before the winter’s over, and I wouldn’t be out was two in the nioming. \ou can arrant to- 
of the fun myself for a sovereign, I can tell niglit, and pack at once, and come off wiui me 
you.’ by the first continental train to-morrow. Why, 

Linnell laughed. ‘You’re a born Irishman,’ 1 want a man who can speak Arabic myself, 
he answered good-humouredly. ‘You love a Camels I understand: I rode some dozens of 
fight, 08 your countryman loves to brandish his them to death—may Heaven forgive me for it 
shillelagh at Donnybrook Fair. Well, no; I —pushing on to Candahar in the Afghan busi- 
hadn’t definitely canvassed the Nile for this next ness : but Arabic, X admit, ’s one too many for 
winter, I confess; but now I come to think of it, me. I ’ll take you round to see old Lingard at 
it might be worth while to see the fighting. I once, when we get up to town, and we’ll be 
don’t much care where I go now, and to a man whirling across France in a Pullman car by this 
who’s thoroughly tired of his life, Khartoum at time to-morrow. We’ll catch the train de Imx 


present offers exceptional attractions.’ 


at Paris, and you’ll just have time to meet the 


‘That’s right, me boy,’ the correspondent cried, Alexandria steamer before she leaves Brindisi.’ 


slapping him hard on the back. ‘Yon .speak Linuell’s mind was made up in a moment, 
with the spirit of an officer and a gentleman. He would go to Africa. And sure enough, by, 
You’d better pack up your portmanteau at once eleven o’clock that night it was all settled 1 
and come along off with me by the next oppor- Linnell had accepted the proffered post as special 
tunity. A man who can wear a burnous like a artist for the Pwte~Crayon at KJiartourn; and 
native and jabber Arabic’s the right man for the Psyche lay, white as death, with Linnell’s letter 
place this blessed minute. I’ve got the very post pressed against her heaving bosom, on her own 
in my gift to suit you. It’s an artist you are, little bed in the Wren’s Nest at Petherton, 
and an artist I’m looking for. ’riie Porte- __ 

American monsters now extinct, 


SJ'dhrrBo oil Zi giriSit kTiL; ii American monsters now extinct. 

Khartoum in tlicir service. Liberal terms; first- Amerioa is a land of big things—big trees, big 
rate pay : a pension if wounded : a solatium for valleys, mammoth caves, big cities, and big shows; 
your widow if killed outright: and an elegant go that we are hardly surprised when we some- 
tomb over your cold ashes m Westminster Abliey. times hear of American gentlemen emulating 
What more can yc want? It s a fiplenclid chance. i.\ e ^ i si! n s. - ® 

You can paint the Mahdi as blael as you like, ‘Clnbiabos, the marvellous storj- 

and no criticism. Sure, there’ll he nobody else ^reat booster,’ m one of LongteUow’s 

on the spot to contradict you.’ beautiful poems. But we never hear our 

’fhe Men fell in well with Limiell’s present transatlantic cousins boasting that the auimals 
humour. _ When a man has just been disap- of their country are larger or more formidable 


pointed in love, he takes gloomy views as to the than those inhabiting otlier regions. As a 
future of the universe. Ijinnell was anxious to matter of fact, certain big and powerful creatures, 
go away anywhere from England, and not indis- Hons, tigers, elephants, and giraffes, are 

posed to get killed and be done with it. At . • t: • t ‘ ® 

Khartoum his various talents and acquirements absence. 

•orniilrt Ka wi.rf.li mnrv, t.n K;,r,=,Aif But it was not always 80 . Time was—ages 


would be worth more to himself and the world was-age» 

at large then anywhere else. He wanted action ; “8®* ago-when what we now call ‘the New 

he wanted excitement. Tlie novelty of the posi- World ’ was inhabited by the strangest and the 
tion would turn the current of his pessimistic most gigantic forms of life that the world haa 
thoughts. And besides, if he died—for he didn’t seen. Geologists such ns Professors Marsh and 
mnoml froni himself the fact that there was Cope, in searching among the stony records of 
danger in the schem 6 --h 0 saw how his death certain geological periods, have discovered thh 
might be made useful to Psyche. Though she remains of a host of reptiles of great diverrity*,, 
wasn’t the Psyche he had once dreamt about, he a “t . . T 

loved her still, and he wouhl love her for ever. stupendous size, and m cas^ 

He could leave all he possessed to PsychA That «®y t**® present inhabitote af , ;% 

w-ould be heaping coals of fire, indeed, ort her whethei; living on land , or in % 

; but even Haviknd Dumarraq, probably, we might almost fancy oumelvOS in , 

: ^OUld. ttot reftise to take a dead man's money, we try to clothe the bones with liyii^ 












«» alAomgh Professor Huxley has pnttt>se4 

ip9i'tflie gi?0«!j3, i»addling ia |I}m water, aanie Omithosoelida, or ‘birddegge^V ■ ‘whlelh 
ifl the air. The oreatares of a fertile wonld make prominent one of their most etadfciag' 
HUWpWtofbn'oo^d scarcely be mote strange ; and I and important characters—namely, a strong 
toSfw stpd^t of extinct reptiles, the ‘dragons’ resemblance to birds of the ostrich tribe, the 
days are hardly so wonderful as these ‘mnning-birds.’ Mwr, another great authoril^, 
monsters would have appeared to man, proposed the name Pachypoda, or ‘ thick-footea.’ 
!lt Iron permitted' to the human race to be We mention these facts in order to point out the 
li^M^liijofitetnporaries, ‘ peculiar mixture of cliaracters presented by this 


aajt are naraly ao wonaeniu as these •runmng-bircis.' M^er, another great autftonl^P 
monsters would have appeared to man, proposed the name Pachypoda, or ‘ thick-footea.’ 
!lt Iron permitted' to the human race to be We mention these facts in order to point out the 
fi^M^li^fitetnporaries, ‘ peculiar mixture of cliaracters presented by this 

;l|i* difficult for us, living in an age of ([uad- great and varied group of repules. Thus, the 
.j I'mpeds ^Mammals), and accustomed to the present name Deinosaurio, given by Professor Owen, con- 
' J'Sjittte of afeirs, in which reptiles play only a sub- nects them with the lizards; the .second name 
(M^inato part, to picture the life of a c'-ntinent connects tliem with birds; and the third nJtme 
I Hfliere, they played the chief part. But such was is suggestive of oiir modem pacbyderins^the'. 
anadotibtedly the case at a certain period in the elephant, hipjwpotamus, and rhinoceros, wit|i 
niprtdV history. It is not to be implied that their thick skins and big feet. ' 

these wonderful extinct reptiles wore confined to Thev varied very much in sizef some were 
the American continent, for sucli is not the case, only two feet long and lightly built ; others were 
Some vmj remm-ksble skeletons liave been dug truly colossal in size and power, thus rivalling 


fJkl described in all texfc-bocdca of geology ; also the same bone was six three inches long—»i 
the curious ‘flying dragons,’ known as Ptsro- great deal bigger than the same bone of 
iaetyk, with their wings on .their fingers (like elephant--nnd the reptile itself attained a length 
hate), enaWing them to ll.y. We do not propose to of from eighty to a hundred feet! 1’lie retuaine 


'^ak of these, as most of our readers will have of Dcinosaurs come chiefly ironi the .Inrassic and 
hMrd or raad something about them, or perhaps Cretaceous rocks. They were doubtless very 
haye seen the models in the gardens of the numerous during the preceding period of the 
Oystol Palace. But we propose to confine our New Red Sandstone; but as we have to rely 
remarks entirely to a group of fossil reptiles, mainly on footprints and fragments of skeletons, 
called Peinosauis, of which very little was known we do not know very much about those of that 
twenty years ago. Por our knowledge of tliis perio*!. 

wonderful order of reptiles we are mainly Many strange creutiires lived at the same time; 
indebted to the persevering labours of the above- but these Dcinosaurs exhibit a ‘ new departure,’ 
named Profes^rs, who, with their pupils and for tlieir skeletons show a very iikarked approach 


othm—sometimes gnarded from hostile Indians to birds. Without introducing technical cletails, 
by an escort of soldiers—have in the Far West it will be suflident for our purpose to mention 
dug up the fossilised remains of these ancient one of the best known exajnples—namely, tlie 
creatures.- The results of their labours have not famous Iguanodon, describtiJ by the late Dr 
yet atteined a compact form ; so that the student Mantell, Some huge bones of this creature were 
is obliged to hunt through many volumes of found in Sussex, a>«l may be seen in the 


tjnm in so doing, wo now put together a few notes been unearthed, si. that it is now possible to 
OR Dcinosaurs for those who would like to know restore it, and form .a very fair idea of its ttppMiR» 


ance, since every bone is known. 


u,* j.xi liiuBc wiiu yvuulu iiKc lo Kiiow resiore 11 , anu lorm .a veiy lair luen ot its app«iR»' 

.something about them. ance, since every bone is known. This pondeEOui 

One difficulty which meets us at the outset is Deinosanr was from tliirty to fifty feet Iona 
(that many fossil creatures, and especially Deino- and fed on the leaves of trees in the neighbour- 
'liteRW, were so very dift'erent in character fiom I 100 .I of the Weald. In Wealden strata are found 
living now, that even in cases where the gigantic imprassioiis, or tracks, which it can 


, limains are complete and well preserved, natural- hardly be doubted were made by this creature •, 
llfte 'find it no easy matter to assign to tliem their but they show impressions of only three tmss, and 
' places in the reptile class and to decide so have, in spite of their size, a strangely bird^- 

should be included. Thus it like character. The fore-limbs were quite smalt 
"Wm^io'^ndnwegmiftocveataniiw orders or and possessed five fingers; but the hind.}ital» 
v.W|bte!^ of the tossil forms. Such is the were enormous; and there is little doubt that 

'Uein(TAftt>1*A » illAir am uln/VArl nnifjn Kw uroa twi UnKit* __a. ... ‘X.. 


Demosaura; they are placed quite by was in the habit of sitting erect on its bindlegi 
cannot class them with any of because we do not find impressions of the fojre- 
.'■W'giiP'tetistmgonlers, of which turtles, snakes, limbs. It hatl a long neck and small 
4 l|^^: and crocodiles are examples. For the Now, these are all bird-like eharactera. - 

Wm'% familiar with geolo- prints very similar to those found in Sussex have 

,||®!'iSrmA we juay ntention that Deinosaiirs- been discovered in the famons Hew H«d S«»d- 

, “ooessive periods stone strata of the Connecticut-Valley in America* 
iSqw Red f^dstone, the Jurassic, Indeed, the rasemblance to bird-tracks is i 


or. Chalk period. 


m some.- 


cases so striking that serious dlfterencfes of bpiniph. 


regard to; thl nansh ufliich has been arose as to whether they were made by birds or 

ln»atib MAWk4«lAn .4. 


creatur ^7 ^ tneauB *TemW« by reptiles. Even now, it woiiia sea* th^ 
jwg yitheiir*aspect* when alive of them were protluced by bird8,* dl#ib^;ijtei‘ 
'^bte'haa, .l»ao gOnaritUy acce.pted, "ramains of .biids have been' dt'seovewd' 
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while further knowledm of th® Deitjcfflaufs 
euables ua to underatoiia how the lareer tracks 
were made by Deincwauir^ lUie Iguanodon, aeens- 
tomed to walk on their hindleg. Dr Hitch¬ 
cock, who has studied this remarkable and varied 
series of footprints, believes that they were pro¬ 
duced not only by birds and reptiles, but also by 
lizanls, frogs, and turtles, &c. They have been 
found in more than twenty places, scattered 
thronghont an extent of nearly eighty miles and 
in a succession of strata. 

Beside the tracks are seen in some, places little 
round marks, which are the marks of raindrops— 
records of showers which once fell on a soft sandy 
surface while Deinosaurs and other primeval crea¬ 
tures were walking about, Strange that these 
apparently trivial actions should be so beautifully 
recorded in the rocks of the earth’s crust! Doubt¬ 
less the sun came out as soon os the shower was 
over, and so the soft surface dried and hardened ; 
and later on received a layer of sediment, thus 
becoming buried up and preserved lor future 
ages, when the geologist would behold them witli 
delight, and interpret to the human race their 
deep significance. 

Deinosaurs were a very varied group of 
animals, partly amphibious in their habits, 
possessing two pairs of limbs fitted for use on 
‘terra finiia,’ and provided with claws at their 
extremities. As previously remarked, the hind- 
limbs were generally much larger than the fore- 
limbs. In general structure, they are considered 
to have been intermediate between the modern 
running-birds, such as the ostrich and typical 
reptiles. They may therefore be regarded as 
‘ missing links ’ between reptiles and bii'ds. Some 
were vegetable feeders; others profez’red a more 
stimulating diet, and were carnivorous. In eacli 
case the structure of the creature was adapted to 
its habits, the carnivorous forms being less huge 
and clumsy, and generally adapted for making 
rapid movements in seeking or catching their 
prey, just as cats, lions, or tigers are more lightly 
ouilt than oxen or elepliunts. But the tcetli aud 
claws in these coses are the most certain evidence 
of their habits. Some Deinosaurs walked, or per¬ 
haps even hopped, on land-j-a few others probably 
haunted the trees, their bodies being very email 
and lightly built. Some had very solid bones; 
while others had light bones permeated with air- 
passages—another bird-like feature. Some bad 
long necks and small heads ; others, short necks 
and large heads. There is one form known with 
a powerful horn on its skull, like a rhinoceros. 
Some, like crocodiles, were provided with a defen¬ 
sive armour in the shape of long plates on the 
back, or even long and prickly spines. Others 
had no such protection, but were more powerful 
in attack. 

The greatest number of Deinosaurs have been 
obtained from American strata of a certain geo- 
l<^eal period known as the Jurassic, to which 
the. well-known Lias and Oolites belong. So 
nnm®J-’oa8 the American Jurassic Deino- 
Bonrs, and generally so well preserved, that Pro¬ 
fessor Marsh has attempted their classification. 

Tr^ _ i.T__ -£ 


of very great size, With fore and hind ligibs of 
nwly e^oal length, walking on ail-foum, an4 
with the limb-bones solid. In this group occur; 
some enormous Deinosaurs, whicli we will pre? ? 
seatly describe. (2) The Plated Lizards, so called 
because their skin was provided with an armour 


Ebiir prevailing character. These divisions are 
#8 follows, the Latin names being turned into 
Elfish {(1) The Lizard-footed-vegetable feeders 


limbs small. They probably walked on all-fouiw 
(3) The Bird-footed—also herbivorous, with hind- 
limbs so much larger than the fore-limbs that 
they show an approach to the type of birds. It 
is almost certain that they habitually sat in an 
erect position. The limb-bones were lioUow, 
another binl-like character. Some, like Igiiano- 
dori, were of great .size—namely, about thirty feet 
long. (4) The Beast-footed. These were formid¬ 
able carnivorous creatures, which generally 
walked erect, their progression being in many 
cases assisted by a powerful tail, which they may 
have used in leaping, as kangaroos do. The foro- 
liinbs were very small, and they had prehensile 
claws. I’heir limb-bones were hollow. Evidently 
their structure was adapted to carnivorous habits, 
for they would be capable of rapid movements. 
One of the members of this division had a horn 
on its head, which, if we may judge from the 
rliinoiteros, must have been a powerful weapon 
of ofience. (6) The Leaping-footed, These croa- 
tures, which Professor Marsh only doubtfully 
includes among Deinosaurs, had curious hind- 
feet specially adapted for leaping Probably 
they had gieat gifts in this direction. Lastly, 
there is one form of Deinosaur which presents 
mure bird-like aifinities tlian any otlier—namely, 
the little CompsognaHum lowjipes, from the famous 
lithographic stone of Bavaria. It is so peculiar 
tliat the Professor places it in a group by itself. 
It has toothed jaws, and a head sujiported on a 
long and slender neck. Professor Huxley con¬ 
cludes that ‘ it is impossible to look at the, confor¬ 
mation of this strange reptile aud to doubt tlmt 
it hopped, or walked, in an erect or semi-erect 
position, after the manner of a bird, to which its 
long neck, slight head, and anterior limbs must 
have given it an extraordinary resemblance.’ Is 
it possible that this little Deinosaur represents 
how reptiles became birds? Who shall say 1 
In the Oxford Museum ate some gigantic bones 
of an English Deinosaur, which, because it was 
compared to a whale, has been named Getwsmrus. 
It belongs to our first division. The following 
extracts are taken from Professor Phillips^ account 
of this creature; ‘ Probably when “standing at 
ease,” not less tlian ten feet in height and of bulk 
in proportion, this creature was unmatched in 
magnitude and physical strength by any of tiie 
largest inhabitants of the land or sea.’ (This was 
written before the larger American, forms were 
discovered.) ‘Did it live in the sea, in fresE 
water, or on land? This question'cannot he 
answered, as in tlie case of Icnthyusaurus, by axi 
appeal to tlie accompanying oiganic remains, for 
some of the bones lie in marine deposi^ pthers 
in situations marked by estuariiie ctmdiiioia^ and 
in iiuviatile aocuniulationa Was it fitted to liv#; 
exclusively in water? Such an idea 
time entertained, and it is often suggest^ by ^ 
mere magnitude of the creature, wlileh i 

seem to have an easier life floating 1^' 
lifting its huge hulk and moving 
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But neither of thete arau> 
' iiiencs Voiid^ The ancient earth Was trodden 
; W lacmr quadrupeds than our elephants.* He 
thinha it Riaj have led an amphibious life, haunt- 
ihg.ib^ land and water. Only one small tooth 
w'ait ifound i hut from this Professor Phillips con- 
elti^ thatit was a vegetable feeder. 

The best known American Deinosaurs belong¬ 
ing to this division were Brontosaurus and Allan- 
, }tom^rus. The former of these veritable monsters 
r M jiiWW-thoroughly known. Professor Marsh has 

.'drawn a* complete restoration of the skeleton. 
S .It attained a length of fifty feet, and is estimated 
to have had a ‘live-weight’of twenty tons! It 
had a small head, very long neck, solid bones, 
and a long heavy tail The hindlegs are of 
enorinoos size, suggestive of an elephant rather 
than a reptile. The small head and brain seem 
to indicate a slow-moving reptile. It wa-s en¬ 
tirely without oifensive or defensive weapons, 
,or bony plates on the skin. In habit it was 
aibre or less amphibious, and probably fed on 
aquatic and other succulent vegetation. Perhap.s 
the individuals which have been found got 
‘mired,* and so died in the mud. The largest 
of all the "Deinosaurs was Atlantosaurus, which 
attained a length of nearly one hundred feet! 
But, since the bones have not all been found, 
it is impossible at present to give a description 
of this reptile. The ‘ cup-bones ’ or vertebrue are 
lareer than those of the largest whaloa 

The unfortunate scarcity of Deinosaiirian 
remains in the New Bed Sandstone rocks both 
of England and America is matter for regret; 
but there can be little doubt that this great order 
of reptiles was then flourishing. If they have 
bequeathed very few of their Imnes to posterity, 
they have at least left their ‘ tracks ’ belaud them 
—‘Footprints on the sands of time,’ in a literal 
sense. 

The Deinosaurs show ns the reptile doss in 
the height of their power. The evolutionist 
believes that reptiles developed into birds; but 
sfhether this wonderful transformation actually 
took place through the Deinosaurs we cannot 
' yet toll. At least these creature.s mark the 


highest point in the scale of animal life attained 
by reptiles as such. After that they began a 
downward career; and from ' being ‘ lords of 
areation* for three geological periods, began to 
/"Who a lower place, and make way for a higher 
the Quadrupeds, or Mammals, which are 
;»bW at the head of the animal kingdom. Their 
, tWjpu is involved in obscurity. They seem to be 
jW^tod to crocodiles; but we have no evidence 
*t‘'hefoto the court’ of geologists of crocodiles pass- 
Jpg into Deinosaurs, 

’ .'tl^logy 'toveals to us the fact that classes of 
itofi^ls rke and fall, are exalted and then 
low, just as empires among men. The 
THpids^rs woi’e not destined to remain for more 
i certain time in their exalted position. 

P y la the New Jwd Sandstone period the 
rs held appeared oh the scene in the shape 
littto qnadnipeds, •creatures apparently 
.^»^W& W,ccm witb'their rivals of the reptile oloss, 
agto rollqd on, to grow in power 
^'to.)tttaiii fthe firoud position, 
help wondering’' 

SM|flfe”''tfbtory- wafi,-'’\ic«b)!»ptished. But they. 
l|M!«CihpW'di^ek|»d'f< thkii reptiles ; 'that 


would give them an immense advantage in tha 
‘struggle for existence.’ Thus, it would seetn 
tliat brains carried the day, and so Mammals now 
‘h6ld the fleld’ against all their enemies. 

If there is one truth which more than another 
is brought out by the ' study of geology, it is 
that, from the most ancient period down to the 
present day, there has been a gradual introduction 
from time to time of higher and higher forms 
of life on this planet, thus constituting a kind of 
drama of existence. 

When our poet wrote, ‘ All the world’s a stage,* 
he thought only of ‘ men and women,’ whom he 
calls ‘merely players.' But the geologist sees a 
wider application of the words as he reviews the 
gj'eat drama of past life on the globe, and finds 
that plants and animals, too, ‘have their exits 
and flieir entrances.’ Nay, more, the ‘strange 
eventful history’ of a human life sketched by the 
master-hand might fitly be chosen to illustrate 
the birth and growth of the tree of life, the 
development and expansion of which are so em¬ 
phatically proved by ‘the testimony of the 
rocks.’ 


MY AUNT CECILIA. 

By Abthob, 11. Nobwav. 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAP, I. 

I MUST have been very young when my Aunt 
Cecilia took charge of me, for I cannot call to 
mind any save the dimmest recollections of my 
state of life before the occurrence of that event 
She was a kind and gentle lady, with a singular 
capacity for exciting love in all who had dealings 
with her; and 1 know that from the first I was 
content to be under her charge. If my change 
of life caused me any wonder—I do not recollect 
that it did -that feeling was very transient; 
and in the London homo to which my apnt 
tran.sported me it was quickly lost. 

My aunt’s house stood in one of the roads 
which converge bjwards Westminster Bridge on 
the south of the river—roads which are now given 
over almost wholly to lodging-house keepers, but 
in which rich merchants once did not disdain 
to dwell, ordering their lives with a simple 
dignity, commoner in old days than it is at 
present. A nut Cecilia chose, the house, I believe, 
because it was so quiet. It stood back at some 
distance from the road; and the garden-beds 
which lay before it were inclosed by a high wall, 
topped with a row of pollard lime-trees. Ev6» 
the front garden was thus quite private, «ad 
Aunt Ckicilia could work in it without fear of 
being overlooked. At the back of the house 
was another garden, nearly the whole of which 
was occupied by a lawn, always smooth shaves^ 
and surrounded by beds of homely floweps, mari¬ 
golds, hollyhocks, mignonette, and tall ibaihea 
of white roses. It was a wonderful garden'foif 
the town; and beyond it was k atehile-ya^ 
with stalls for eight horses. Thes^ were altWiTK 
vacant in our time, and served as a playigjtoJE^; 
for me. , _/y 
















The lioase, though comfortable, was not Ihrge; 
and my aunt, as I know now, was not. rifcb. 
Neither her means nor her iucUnatbn permitted 
her to see society; and 1 do nut remember 
that she had any acquaintances in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, except the Bector, a tall, courtly, old 
gentleman, somewhat bowed with years. He 
was a frequent visitor at our house; for having 
no wife with whom to discuss those points of 
parish duty on which a lady’s opinion is of 
value, he was glad at times to consult ray aunt. 
There were not many ladies in the parish, the 
Rector used to say, and I suppose there were 
not. 

In the first years of my residence with Aunt 
Cecilia, however, another visitor oecasibnally 
came to see us—my godmother. She came at long 
intervals, and always seemed sad and teai'ful, 
though she reserved smiles enough for me. I 
was very fond of her, for she liad in perfec¬ 
tion the art of amusing children ; and I was 
never happier tliau when standing beside her 
knee, listening to jonie old legend of Arthur 
and his knights, or to some tale of the merchant 
adventurers of Sir Richard Grenville’s time, such 
as made the blood- dance and tingle in my 
veins. 

It was in October that she came for the last 
time. I was crossing the gni-deii from the stables 
when I saw her, in the deep black dress she 
always wore, push aside the flame-coloured 
wreaths of Virginia ci-eepcr whicli hung acro3.s 
the garden-door of the house, and come out 
to meet me, followed by Aunt Cecilia. I always 
think of her as I saw her then. 1 can recall 
at will her girlish figure, hung round with 
glowing tinted leaves; and lier hair, whicli, 
though closely confined, caught the sunlight and 
glistened like threads of gold. But it was her 
face that impressed itself most ch'arly on niy 
memory; and I know now it was full of a 
sori-ow which I was then too young to com¬ 
prehend. 

‘He grows very tall, Cecilia,’ said my god¬ 
mother, with a constrained sound in her voice. 

‘He will be seven in March.’ As she said 
this, Aunt Cecilia laid her hand caressingly on 
the other woman’s shoulder, and went on ; ‘ You 
will know he is well cared for.’ 

‘ If you should die, Cecilia!’ 

‘I shall not die,’ my aunt answered, ‘until 
I am not needed any longer.—Be at ease, Fanny : 
I will not play you false.’ 

My godmother glanced at Aunt Cecilia ns if 
she could not trust herself to speak ; and then, 
kneeling down on the grass, she drew me towards 
her and threw hei‘ arms around me. ‘Oh my 
child,’ she cried, ‘ I' am going away from you, 
so far away that I may never see you again. 
Don’t forget me, Osmond: always i-emember 
me; think of your playfellow often, often, for 
I love you dearly,’ 

• Before I could answer her, she rose suddenly, 
and seemed to regain control over herself. All 
{hat afteraoon she w'as the merry companion 
I knew 80 well, telling me over and over again 
the tales I loved to hear, always with stiqh a 


- zest and. enjoyment that 1 had never thbi^hi 
her so amusmg. When I went to bed, she twis- 
off a black ribbon, from which a little croai, 
of gold was suspended, and put it round my» 
neck. ‘ Here is a present for you, Osmond,’ 
she said. ‘Try,’ for my sake, hot to lose it. 
Think of me whenever you touch it, child. 
It is all I have to give you.’ 

I dreamt of my godmother that night, and 
more than once 1 could have fancied 1 woke up 
far enough to be conscious that she was standing 
by my bed, shading her candle from &>y eyes. 

1 learned afterwards that she had come many 
times in the night to look at me as 1 lay asleep ; 
but in the morning she had gone. 

That afternoon, my aunt took me to Graves¬ 
end ; and as soon as we arrived there, we went 
on board a peat steamer which was lying in 
the river. My godmother was standing on tlie 
deck, and when she saw me she caught me to 
her bi-east, clinging to me as if she were some 
wounded animal and I some shelter that offered 
her security. 

‘ He will forget me, Cecilii^’ she said, striving 
to conti'ol her tears; ‘ ho will forget me alto¬ 
gether.’ 

‘I do not think Osmond is so changeable,’ 
replied my aunt. ‘ I sliould think meanly of 
him if he forgot you.’ 

‘ I will not; indeed, I will not,’ I protested. 

‘ Poor chilli! he doesn’t know what he is 
promising,’ my godmother said with a wintry 
smile. 

At that, Aunt Cecilia took her by the hand 
and led lier apart. I did not hear what passed 
between them ; but I noticed that ray god¬ 
mother seemed a little comforted by it. Aunt 
Cecilia stood very erect beside the bulwarks of 
the, ship, holding my godmother’s hand; and at 
the conclusion of what she had to say, kissed 
her as solemnly as if she were sanctifying a 
vow. 

Immediately after that, the shore-bell rang; 
and almost before I realised that the parting 
was over, my aunt and I were in tbe tender, 
and tbe great ship was slowly put in motion. 
As long as we could distinguish my godmother’s 
girlish figure, straining after the last glimpse 
of us, we waved our handkerchiefs; and long 
after that, after even the lights of the vessel 
had faded and disappeared into the gloom of 
the autumn evening, my aunt stood motionless 
upon the quay, gazing down the river. Wheti 
it was qxiite dark, she took my hand, and we 
went sadly home in silence. 

The impressions of the days I have described 
are the strongest which remain from my child¬ 
hood ; and I have no doubt that every sentence 
spoken in my hearing on these occasions remaiM 
unaltered in my memory. Many a night in 
my sleep I heard my godmother's tearful voice, 
and woke stretching out my arms’’in seaixh of 
her with n vague feeling of desertion for Vhieh 
I never could account. ^ 

I may as well say now, before I lay aade 
the subject for a time, that four years affeiy 
wards we heard of my god mother it death- I 
doubt whether in all England .there were tiyg ' 
sadder hearts that day. . , 

I have no distinct recollection of tho iWipf ’ 
that followed. They.'^re 
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I Kioained it a private achpul in the neigh- 
hoiiriiood nntii I was thirteen years old; and 
then, being in somewhat delicate health, 1 was 
Bent to spend six months with a clergyman 
near Epsom, in order that luy health might be 
recruited, and that. I might at the same time^ 
nndergo some preparation for the larger school 
in Loudon to which I was to go on my I'eturn. 

I had one fellow-pupil, a hoy named Sinclair. 
vFrom this point the story of my life properly 
begins. I often wonder wliether it was chance 
alone wh'icli brought me to this country vicar- 

Sinclair’s father was Briti..<h consul at Trieste ; 
his uncle was Purt-admiml at Port'^mouth. He 
> himself was destined for tiie navy, and had 
been sent liome to the charge of his uncle, in 
Older that he might be educated the more care- 
■ fully for his future iirofessioii, 

liio choice of a tutor for hun was not happy. 
Mr Oalthrop, witli whom wc were placed, was 
an excellent scholar; hut of the art of tea<hiiu: 
he understood us little as of that of control, 
and long ore I apjieared on tlie scene, .Sinclair 
had masku'ed him, and read each day us miK'ii, 
or as little, as he chose. Aly arrival naturally 
did not render my fellow-pupil more inclined 
to study; and as it was considered necessary for 
nje to bo mncii in the open air, Sinclair decided 
for himself that he wouhl bear me company. 
Together we ranged day after day over a toler¬ 
ably extensive stretch of country, and became 
so intimate us to liave no secrets from each 
other. 

‘What are they going to make of .you P asked 
Sinclair one afternoon, as we lay on llan.stcad 
Downs, watching the light white clouds drift 
across the blue sky. ‘ W liat do you want to bt', 
Osmond 1 ’ 

I had not thought about it, and I .said so. 

‘You know 1 am goin,g into the navy,’ he 
said. ‘You are not far from the age; and by 
the time you reach it, you will be tireil of 
school and <lesk work. 1 am already.’ 

‘But you will not enter the service yet !’ 

‘ I am ne.ii'ly old enough, I believe,’ lie said : 
‘but I haven’t thought about it.’ 'I’lieii, leil by 
one of his sudden wilful impulses, he broke o'tf 
the conversation, .and springing up, began to leap 
the patches of heather; and so our talk was at 
m end. 

He retunied to the subject, however; and | 
often scoffed at the idea which I sometimes 
ventured to put forwartl, that J might become a 
barrister or a iloctor. 

Pshaw 1 ffou't speak of barristers !’ ho would 
cry in high disgust. ‘I never knew one yet who 
diau^ smell of dust.’ 

‘Have you known many?’ 1 inquired. 

‘Quite enough to .I'ndge, or yon may be sure 
tsi^onldli’t speak of tl-.em.’ 

' f Well, why not a doctor ?’ 

*,^hy, yoa go from bad to worae. The lawyer 
!,!j^;bad enough t but he was at least clean. A 
spends his whole life in handling dirty 
one might as well be an attendant at 
’«public ,wash-house at once. And then the per- 
^^hatmoapherc of eiuk-rooms ' i^liew ! Osmond, 
wp nbout your octa- 

life, or .jon'll drift into'.‘something 
in^ht^ unpleasanL’ . 


‘Bht there are doctors in the navy,’ I sug¬ 
gested. 

‘ So there are cooks; but you and 1 don’t 
wish to join them, I should think.’ 

I did not often prote.st further ; and the con¬ 
viction soon stole in upon my mind tliat the 
civilian occupations I had contemplated hitherto 
as possible for myself were ail burdened Avith . 
some degrading circumstance wliich would render 
them highly unpleasant to pursue. 

It happened about the time when tliis new 
idea Avos rooting itself in my miuil, that Admiral 
Sinclair visited ns one day, and carried his 
nephew off to <line at an hotel at Epsom. I spent 
that afternoon in wandering about the house and 
garden in a foilorn sort of Avay, wisliiiig idly 
tliat l^had an uncle to A’irit me sometimes ; and 
wondering whetlier, if 1 had, I .should not ask 
him to take Sinclair too. I had just decided 
that 1 shoidd, Avhen a carriage ilrew up at the 
garden gate, and Sinclair leaped out from it. 

‘Osmond, come here,’ he slioiited ; ‘I want you 
to speak to mv uncle,’ 

1 went lip t'l the carriage in some trejiidation, 
and held out my hand sh.^ly to the bluff old 
admiral, whose jolly weather-beaten face looked 
at me with a ( uiioiis scrutiny. 

‘Well, my lad,’ he bawled out in his great 
voice, ‘you’re a likely fellow! Can you jump, 
my boy 1 —Harry, can be ,|nmp l’ 

‘ Better lliaii 1 can, uncle.’ 

‘Hu! now, let’s see, you clear that gate. No 
touching, mind.’ 

1 was better at a high jump than Sinclair, 
and 1 knew it, though he far excelled me in 
strength and endnraiiec. We took a short run, 
and both cleared the gate ; but while Sinclair 
only just avoided scraping it, there were seA'erul 
inehc.s between my boots and the topmost bar. 
The admiral was hugely pleased. 

‘ ('apital, glorious!’ he roared out.—Harry, 
your friend is a tine fellow. 1 oueo saved my 
life by jumping.--Here, my boy, Harry says you 
would like to go into the navy '!’ 

My heait beat fust as 1 assured him I should. 

‘Well, I will g.ve yon a nomination,’ ho said. 
‘JImd, there’ll be an examination after that; so 
yon must stick to jour luiclid, and so on. Write 
to me in October, my boy, and tell me whether 
yon are still in the same mind.’ 

‘ No fear of my elmngiiig it, sir,’ I protested. 

‘ So much the better. But write to me all the 
same.’ 

AViih that he slipped a .sovereign into my hand, 
and drove off, vowing he should be late fur his 
train. 

‘So it is settled,’ saiil Sinclair as we stood 
watching the carriage. ‘ Hut what will your 
aunt siiy B 

‘ I don’t think she will object’ 

Sinclair shook his head. ‘ I suppose you will 
get your own AA'ay in the end,’ he said. ‘If you 
liave any doubt aliout the matter, you had better 
.say nothing until you see her.’ 

1 thought this good advice, the more so as I 
Avas to go home in about a fortnight; and there¬ 
fore ill my letters to Aunt Cecilia, though 1 
mentioned the ailniiral’s visit, I marie no referance 
to bis offer. The very secrecy I observed, libw- 
ever, caused me to think the more about it; and 
my curiosity and interest being artfully fed by 
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Sinclair, I was in a state of great excitement for 
many days, and hud njnch ado to mtrain my¬ 
self from giving it vent the moment 1 returned 
home. 

1 had sense enough to see that nu imjmrtant 
subject could not be broached in the midst of 
the bustle of greeting. Aunt t'ecilia received 
me with tears in her eyes, which passed into 
smiles when slie sow what a ruddy, healthy lad 
had returned to her in i)lace of the ailing invalid 
who left her only six months before. ‘ My dear 
boy, you are copper-coloured,’ she declared. ‘ You 
are like a savage.—Come in. I will pay the cali- 
man and see to your luggage. Ah ! child, the 
house has been very (piiet since you went 
away.’ 

A pang of remorse shot through me as 1 beard 
these words. It seemed to me as if beneath the 
half-jestiiig tone in wliich they were uttered a 
deeper feeling lay, felt, perlia])S, rather than 
admitted. In that, moment 1 j'caliseil tliat I Ijad 
ceased to be a child, and that my aunt was 
beginning to look towards me for compunion.ship. 
And I—what was 1 propo.sing to myself but to 
leave her finally to grow old alone ! 

This impresoion j)as.sed away (juickly enough. 
My aunt seemed as happy as a child in having 
me at home again : she was full of laiigliter and 
of jest ; and related to me some droll e.\pei ieiicea i 
she had had among tlie poor jieople wlio were I 
pensioners of hers. ‘And you, Osmond,’ slie | 
said when she had tlone, ‘have you nothing to 
tell me V 

‘ Well, yes,’ I said, reddening a little, ‘ I have. 

I told j^ou in oiKi of my letters that Admiral 
Sinclair laid come to see ns.’ 

‘ Ye.s, he made you jump a gate, lie must be 
a kind-hearted old man, judging from what you 
said of him.' 

‘ lie offei'cd me a nomination for (he navy,’ 

I blurted out. 

Aunt tVeilia set down her teacup with a 
Bwlden snap and turned a grave face on me. 
‘For the navy; a nomination! Why should he 
have done that V 

‘ I don’t know. Perhaps Sinclair asked him.’ 

‘ Put what (lid he say V my aunt persisted. 
‘Tell me exactly what In*, said-- his very words.’ 

I told her us nearly us possible what had 
passed. 

When I had done, she rose from her chair and 
walked about the nxuii in evident perturbation. 
‘And you, what answer did you make'!’ she 
asked at length. ‘Ah ! child, you should have 
told me this before.’ 

‘1 said 1 sbould like to a(!ccpt. I am to wi ite 
to bim in October, giving a final answer.’ 

‘ In October,' repented my aunt with a sigh 
of relief. ‘Then tliere is no luirry.’ 

‘No, there is no hurry,’ I replied ; ‘but I shall 
have an examination, and I may as well prcirarc 
for it’ 

Aunt Cecilia frowned. ‘Don’t prepare for it, 
Osmond,’ she said. ‘ I can’t allow tlii.s to go on.’ 
Then seeing how my face fell, she came up to me 
and passed her arm round ray shoulder. ‘My 
dear boy, is your heart very firmly set on this!’ 
she asked in her kindest voice. 

‘ Very firmly,’ I said ; ‘ but of course ’- 

‘ Of course you won’t do anything to grieve me. 
I know that, child.’ Here she patted my arm 


gently, as if to express her conviction that the 
understanding between ns was perfect. 

‘ 1 see a very grave difficiilty,’ she said. ‘ I am 
afniid the plan must be given up. Ihit let me * 
think it over. I am taken by surprise. We will 
talk of it again to-morrow. Meantime, there is a 
pool’ woman waiting to see me. Her son is dying, 

I feai’, of consumption, and she is jiust broken- 
liearted. Find me a book for him, Oshioiul -• 
sometlring liglit to liold and plwusant to read. 

1 will come for it; don’t you come out,^ for the 
poor creature is in sad trouble, and she won’t 
ivant to see any one but me.' 


A NESTING-PLACE OF SEA-GULLS. 

Bi5Twki';n the narrow wooded gorge of Glen 
Almond and the broad fertile valley of Strath- 
earn stretches a long vale, embracing part of 
the parishes of Methven, Tibbennore, Maddcrtj’, 
&c., one-half of which drains westward to the 
Earn, and the otlier eastward to the Almond. 
The dividing-line is Methven M(jss, I'rom whicli 
two stream,'5, both named Pow, flow east and west 
respectively. The eastern portion consists for the 
most part of arable land, iutersper’sed here and 
there with bog-s and woods. Tlie most interesting 
of tliesc bogs is the one ]K)pulurly called the Gull 
Loch. The name is modern, having been given 
only a few years ago, when a colony of gulls, 
driven from a similar place near Diipplin, took 
possp.ssion of it for breeding puri>oses. Hefore 
this arrival, the bog was known as the Minkie 
Mo.^.s or tlio Cranbciry J3og. The former name 
i.s siigge-stive of faii-ie.s, or rather water-kelpies, 
and tlie change to Gull Loch i.s indicative of 
the 'change of thought in modern minihs, when, 
instead of ideal jioetical figures like fairies, wo 
substitute real, living, and not loss beautiful 
sea-gulls. 

The bog—for, de.spile its new name, it is only 
a bog—lies (juite close to the main road from 
Pcrlh to Crietf, ami about half a mile distant 
from Almondbaiik Station. It stretches in the 
form of a crescent for ueaily half a mile, liaviiig 
arable fields on the comaive side and a thicket 
of oak, Scotch fir, and birch on the other. 'J'he 
centre of the bog consists of soft peat, overgrown 
with tufts of I'lishes and mnrsli-plants of all 
kinds ; ami this is Ihe princinal nesting-ground. 
Hound this central part stretclies a band of dark 
forbidding-looking water, in wbicli the young 
giill.s take their first swimming lessons, and then 
tlie look of the water become.s quite chmiged. A 
few broken, leafless, dialdcred stumiis of trees 
grow at the edge of this encircling water, and 
help to give the dark chill marah a more gruesome 
and niicanuy aspect. In spring, marshes look 
more dcssolate ami sombre than at any other time; 
for, V'hilc all around, the fields and woods and 
bypaths are bursting into the glory and beauty 
ol their spring flowers, the cold dark waters of 
the swanip have not yet got the chill taken off, 
and the marsh-mallows and forget-me-uots are 
not yet showing themselves above the dismal 
slime or withered sedge. But Ihe Gull Loch is 
an exception. Instead of spring flowers with 
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their white and yellow blossoms, nodding their 
heads in the breeze, we have thousands or gulls 
with their lovely white breasts and slate-coloured 
‘wings and chocolate heads; and instead of (he 
dancing daffodils, we have the skijnming, sjiiling 
flight of these sea-rovers with their shrill cries, 
which sound at a distance not unlike the beating 
of the waves on a rocky coast. 

In the beginning of March, the bog, which has 
been unteniuited save by a few wild ducks and 
coots thronghoufc the winter, begins to be en¬ 
livened by detacliineiits of gulls, which appear 
day after day, until the fall imuiber has arrived. 
Nesting generally begins in the early part of 
April. There is, properly speaking, no nest at 
all, but just a hollow' place in the peat or in the 
bunches of rushes, in an'IucIi they lay foiu' or five 
dark spotted eggs, which bear a'close re.seiiiblance 
to plovers’ eggs, for which they are often niistuken. 
It has been calculated that as many as ten thou¬ 
sand gulls nest here (^very season, and tlie iicsts 
in conserptenec are placed very closely together ; 
indeed, taie nest is sometimes made to serve tw'o 
pairs of birds; and a nest w’itb eight eggs is no 
uncommon find. After the usual time, the eggs 
ai'fi batched, and then tlie pretty little chic.ka arc 
to he seen running about on the peaty soil, or 
swimming slowl 3 ', like round gray balls, on the, 
dark water. 

One of the prettie.st sights imaginable is to 
stand on the bank of the swamp in the morning 
or evening when the nearly level r-ays of the sun 
are glinting over the expanse of water and rushes, 
and watch the slow graceful flight of the gnll.s 
coming or going, or sim]>]y wheeling overhead in 
qtiiet enjoyment. If you fire a giin, the scene 
(manges in a moment—from (juiet beauty there is 
a change to wild shrieking tumult. Thousands of 
birds rise from the rushy cover ami wheel about 
in endless confusion, uttering shrill, luilf-defiaut 
screams at the int.rutler. After a time they begin 
to settle once more ; and then, when seen against 
the dark background (it Scotch firs, tbev look like 
large snow-flakes lalling slowly down, such as 
one often sees at the beginning of a snow'-storm. 
There is also the same picture of multitudinous 
bodies, wiiifli puzzles the eye and defies all 
attempts at enumerat ion. 

It may be asked, ‘ Where do so many birds get 
sufficient food for themselves and their young 
ones?’ As in large aggregations of human beings, 
there is sometimes considerable difficulty in 
getting supplies for all, and in diy seasons there 
IS a good deal of hunger and .starvation. Most of 
■their food is got from the fields, and you may see 
them in great numlK'rs following the plough and 
picking up insects, worms, dx. 'J'bey also frequent 
the rivers, where they lish for minnows and other 
small aquatic creatures. Dni'ing the summer they 
,hecoinevery tame, and may be seen sitting in the 
' ViBago street and eagerly picking up the scraps 
'®f bread thrown to them by the children. As a 
community, they are, socialists, all being ecinal 

S id enjoying eijual benefits and privileges. They 
B(^ give us a very good example of kindliness and 
.,j^C^-feeling, for though crowded together in what 
be a rather conqilek and puzzling manner, 
teem always to be on the best of terms witli 
'.isiiS^nvnliher, and such a thing as a fight is never 
8 moii% them. ,As sdnu as the young birds 
. ’l^ sufliciently stroi^} on the wing they begin to 
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migrate to the sea-shore 5 and by the end of 
summer the loch is quite deserted, except by the 
few duck.s, coot‘s and water-hens which also nest 
tlieie and stay on all the year round. 

ON A RANGOON JURY. 

The scene is ‘ I’lie Court of the Recorder of Ran¬ 
goon ;’ the occasion, the first day of the autumn 
sessions; and the time ten a.m. on a scorching 
October day. The court-room and verandas 
which flank it are thronged with people of both 
sexes and all nations, whom curiositj' or business 
has brought liitlier ; among them ten or a dozen 
Knglishmeii who have been called as jurors, and 
do not seem to appree.iate the prospective task. 
As a*matter of fact, it is ‘ mail-dajV and they 
have had to leave their ()flices, when' the weekly 
pile of mail-work is awaiting them, to dance 
attendance at the court, where their services may 
not be required after all. 

His Honour tlie Recorder has taken his seat on 
the bench, and the clerk of the court produces a 
hilt, from which he draws five names at hazard. 
Mine i.s the lust to be called, and 1 folloiv the 
other jurors into tlie box under the sympathetic 
valedictory’ grins ot iny more fortunate fellow- 
countrymen M’ho liave been dismissed for the 
day. 

Elect your own foreman, gentlemen,’ says the 
clei'k when wc have been sworn. And in defer¬ 
ence to my status us tbe only pure European, my 
colloiigiies -three Eurasians and one aged Burman 
— unaiiiniously appoint me to that office. The 
Recorder beams upon us good-liuiiiouredl}’ for a 
few' seconds, and then, resuming his wonted air of 
judicial gravity, diiects the clerk t<j call the first 
e.ise on the list. 

The first case is not p.irticHhirly interesting. 
I’omiosawinj’ Moodliar, native of Madras, iiged 
thirty-five, domestic, servant in the emjiloy of 
Septimus Balthazar, triidcr, of Rangoon, is placed 
ill the (lock charged with felony ; in that on the 
lOth day of September last be did steal and carry 
away one cotton umbrella, value one. riijiee two 
nnna.s, tin' property of Moung 1‘ho Loo. The 
clerk reads tlie charge at a hand-gallop, scorning 
the very (dements of puiictualioii in a nninnor 
that must ])UzzIo my Biirmcsc coadjutor—‘ pro- 
])(;rty of Moung Plio Loo Prisoner do you plead 
guilty or do you claim to be tried,’ Ax. 

'I'lie prisoner, who is undefended, pleads not 
guilty ; Olio' in reply to llie usual questions, says 
lie lias no objection to any genth'inan on the jury, 
and that lie understands English. This latter 
admission i.s liiglily satisfactory to all concerned. 
In cases where every word has to be interpreted 
just double tbe time is occupied, which is no 
small imittcr wlien the cause list is a heavy one. 
The Tamil interpreter sits down, and the case 
proceeds forthwith. The first witness is Moling 
rho Loo, who identifies the umbrella—a ponder¬ 
ous structure of bright pink cotton-~as fii^ and 
states that he laid it down on a stall in the Bnrra 
Bazaar on the morning of the 19th September, 
and next saw it in the prisoner’s hands, a week 
later. 

‘No, sah !’ from Poonosawiny, and ‘Ohaperao’' 
(‘ Hold yonr tongue ’) from huf-^-dozen poU( 5 e- 
men. 
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Moung Pho Loo having given his eviJenoe, is 
ordered to stand down, and a Coringa policeman 
takes his place in the box. This witness is not 
a bright specimen. His evidence is rather diffi¬ 
cult to extract, but is quite conclusive. He was 
on duty in the Burra Bazaar on the morning of 
the theft j saw piisonor take tin umbrella olf a 
fruit-stall and walk away with it; didn’t stop 
him because he didn’t know it was not his : that 
is the umbrella, lying there on the table. That 
is all 

Does Poonosawmy wish to ask this witness any 
questions ? No; Poonosawmy is now weeping 
noods of penitent tears, and can only beg the 
Lord Sahib to foi^give him ; he is ‘ poor man,’ and 
he thought the umbrella was his. lias lie then 
any witnesses who could prove that he own|d an 
umbrella like this! No, Poonosawmy has no 
witnesses, and he is poor man, sah. Hus he 
nothing else to say in his defence ? Yes; he 
wishes to add that he is poor man ; very pour 
man, sah. If Poonosawmy hud been charged 
with murder, high-treason, and incendiarism, he 
would have x>led poverty in extenuation. It is a 
way the native has; but naturally it doesn’t count 
for much in an English court of justice. A brief 
summing-up is followed by a briefer eousultatioii, 
and a unanimous verdict of ‘ Ciuilty.’ A previous 
conviction is proved against the jirisoner; and 
Poonosawmy Moodliar, sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment, is removed, dolefully howling at 
the top of his voice. 

The next case is one peculiar to Burma, and, 
fortunately, not very common even there. Nga 
Shway Oo and Nga Let (lyee, natives of Uona- 
hyoo, in the Irawadi district, are placed in the 
dock charged with the manslaughter of Moung 
Bah, native of the village of Paiilaiig, in the 
Ilanthawaddy district. They plead not guilty ; 
and if an air of unmoved calm goes for anything, 
they don’t believe themselves to be so. 

From the tloverniiicnl Advocate’s opening 
speech we gather (he following iacts. Early in 
the month of July last the two prisoners, travel¬ 
ling in their canoe from their own village of 
Donubyoo to Rangoon, stojiped at Paulang to pass 
the night, and went to the house of Moung Bah, 
who wa.s a friend of thcii-s, to sleep. In the 
course of the evening, Nga Shway (3o told the 
company how, during a recent visit to Mandalay, 
he had leiulered some small service to a Ilpoon- 
gyee (Buddhist piiest), who had i-epaid it by 
teaching him a poLent spell against ileath by 
drowning. Moung Pali, who was a fisherman by 
trade, was much interested in this; and after 
Nga Shway Oo had related some marvellous 
Stories illustrating the infallibility of tlie spell, 
he implored that it might be cast upon himself ; 
and the prisoner consented to exercise his powers 
for a consideration of five rupees. The money 
was promptly forthcoming; and Nga Shway Oo, 
producing the nece.ssary inipIemeutM, at once .set 
to work to tattoo the figure of a paddy-bird (a 
siiecies of egret) on the victim’s chest, mutteiing 
incantations as he did so. 

When the operation was finished, nothing 
would satisfy Moung Bah hut an immediate trial 
of its efficacy; and as a full moon gave ample 
light, he insisted upon the prisoners _ taking him 
out in their canoe that he might put it to the test 
before he slept Two other friends accompanied 
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the party, and a large number of the villa¬ 
gers assembled on the shoie to watch the proceed¬ 
ing. Every Burman can swim like a duck from 
infanej', and tliough the tide in the Paulang. 
creek is very powerful, with many dangerous 
undercurrents, any ordinary trial might have 
been made with perfect impunity. But Moung 
Ball, bent on making sure that ho had got his 
money’s wortli, pei-suadcd the two prisoners to 
hind him securely, hand and foot, befoA they 
tossed him overboard. They did so, then threw 
him into the water, and drifted down Mth the 
stream, awaiting the course of events. Whether 
they expected to see their friend rise to the sur¬ 
face freed from his bonds, or whether they 
imagined the ‘spell’ would cause him to float 
like a cork, the learned counsel is unable to tell 
us; but, us might have been expected, poor 
Moung Bah sank at once, and was never seen 
again till a few diiy.s afterwards, when his body 
was recovered thirty miles down the river. 

The prisoners appear to have entertained no 
feelings but those of frieinlBliip and good-will 
towards the deceased, or they might have been 
cliarged with the greater crime of U'jlfiil murder. 
It will be proved, say.s the (loveriiment Advocate, 
that the facts of the case arc exactly as he had 
.-tated them. 

Mull Lay i.s the fuat witness ; she is the wife 
of deceased, and was preseut when the first 
piisoner worked the spell upon her late husband. 
They had all eaten the evening rice together, 
and (here had been no inuirrelling of any kind. 
She heartl Shway Oo tell some wondeiful tale.s. 
t)h yes, she riiiite believed them, and does 
still. Doesn’t iiiiderstund why Moung Bah got 
drowned ; thinks Shway Oo may have made 
some little misluke in tlie woi'ds tie spoke while 
tattooing the ‘inn ;’ or perhaps the moon wasn’t 
favourable ; anyhow, is sure that Shway Oo was 
not to blame ; thinks it was an accident. 

Moung Zan Way and Moung Hpay, cultivators, 
resident at I’anlaiig, tell the same story in turn. 
The deceased was very anxious to be made proof 
against drowning, and begged the first iirisouer 
to tattoo him. They accompanied him on the 
fatal trip ; heard deceased request iirisoners to 
pull right out into the stream, and also heard him 
ask to have liis hands and feet tied ; prisoners did 
so quite readily, and chewed betel while waiting 
for deceased to reappear. Yes, they were sur¬ 
prised when he didn’t float on top of the water 
as he should have done. It ivas very curious 
indeed his sinking like that. Probably some 
slight mi.scalculation of Nga Shway Go’s. Moung 
Hpay thinks, moreovci', it’s just possible tliat 
deceased may have given offence to the water 
nals (spirits), who pulled him under water in 
revenge. Neither of these two witnesses thinks 
the pri.soncrs are at all culpable ; if any one is 
to blame for the accident it is the deceased him¬ 
self ; certainly not Shway Oo, W'ho is a highly 
respectable man. 

The English lawyer who repre^nts the 
prisoners brings out most of this evidence by 
cross-examination ; and when the last witness 
has been disinissed, delivers himself of a short 
speech dealing »with the motives that actuated the 
pair of charlatans in the dock, and leaves the 
matter in the Recorder’s hands. Hia summing 
up leaves no doubt in our minds that the j 
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f riaonew We. guilty of maaaislaugliter; and Messrs 
'ereira, Da. Silva, and Aratoon, the Eurasians, 
racord their opinion to that effect v?ithont hesita- 
• tion. But our Burman colleague, Moiing Htso, 
is not convinced. He is of good education, 
speaks English exceedingly well, and I know him 
personally as a sensible and intelligent man ; but 
no is a Burmnn. 

‘Come, Moung Htso,’ I say persuasively, ‘we 
must return a unanimous verdict in such a case 
as this. Surely you don’t doubt the men’s 
guilt?’ • 

* I think, sir, that they are good men. I ilo 
not think they wislied to drown Moung Bah.’ 

‘But they tied him and tlirew him into the 
river; so they committed manslaughter,’ I urge. 

Moung Htso shakes his liead and twiddles his 
spectacle case. ‘ They did not think it would 
drown him,’ he says seriously. 

It is very obvious that an English education 
has not freed Moung Htso’s mind from the 
trammels of superstition ; and after ten minutes 
more argument, I am compelled to accept his, 
*I do not think they did it,’ as equivalent to 
‘Not guilty.’ So, standing up in my place, 1 
inform.his Honour that the majority—four of ii.« 
—pronounce the accused ‘guilty of manslaughter.’ 
The ftecorder, looking straight at the ]iunkali 
which waves over our heads, expresses ids sur¬ 
prise that the evidence should have failed to 
nriiig conviction home to any one of the Jury; 
he did not think there existed in Rangoon a juror 
so blind to ttie plainest facts. Not a quiver of 
the judicial ej-elid conveys a hint that his Honour 
knows Moung lltso is the blind one ; and that 
gentleman listens to his remarks witli the 
stolidity of a wooden image. 

Alldressing tlie prisoners through his Burmese 
inteiqireter, the Recorder tells them that they 
have been found guilty of an act of iiicreilible 
folly, which resulted in tlie death of a fellow- 
.man. Taking all things into consideration, be 
cannot pass a sentence of k.ss than three years’ 
penal servitude on. Nga .Shway Oo, ami of two 
years on Nga Let Gvee. The prisoners appear 
thunderstruck ; and the Burmese members (>t the 
audience, who have been listening to the case 
with rapt attention, are clearly taken bv sur¬ 
prise also. Had the jury returned a verdict of 
‘Not guilty,’ and tin? judge rclea.sed tlie .spell- 
worker and his assistant with a few well-clio.sen 
words of regret for tlie failure of their experi¬ 
ment, ami advised them to make such in shallow 
water next time, it had created no astonishment. 

. Far from it; they would have gone liome sound¬ 
ing the praises of the wise English Judge, whose 
great mind could justly weigh the mysterious 
uncertainty of Burme.se magic ; and in nil reason- 
jahle likelinood Nga Shway Oo and Nga Let Gyee 
.'would have found a score of confiding jiatients 
WilUng to be drowned at five rupees n Head, as 
'’j^hoOn as they got rut of court. English law H a 
; ’'lp»jg way above the Barman’s comprehension, and 
: ■.hijJiase musters always will be. 

,!' -'The next case again throws u lurid light upon 
..jSl^riDisse powers of belief, but in a manner less 
than tlie last. Nga Loogalay is placed in 
•i^Pf'iJOck; charged with cheating. •Nga Loogalay, 
is a geiitlenina of no ordinary attain- 
?i:|pe«t8f and among o^ier desirable talents' he jws- i 
the highly lucrative ability to turn baser | 
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metals into gold. About tliree months ago he 
made the acquaintance of Mali Too, an old lady 
I’esiding in Rangoon, where she drove a snug little 
trade in dried fish. Like many other old la<]ie.«, 
Mall Too was of somewhat avaricious disposition, 
hence the knowledge of Nga Loogalay’s alchemic 
accomplishments commended him stongly to her 
notice ; and a few days after the first occasion of 
tlieir meeting she entrusted him with a sum of 
thiity rupees, wliicli he kindly undertook to con¬ 
vert into gol(l. Tiic terms of the transaction were 
rather sporting in character, and may be shortly 
described as ‘Play or Pay'--in oilier words, it 
was agreed that if Nga Loogalay failed to effect 
transmutation within a given time, he was to 
charge nothing. If he succeeded, he was to 
receive a handsome percentage on results. The 
scieiftific nature of the jirisoner’s profession 
enabled him to dispen.se with the vulgar neccs- 
.sity of giving her a receipt for the money, so she 
ha.s nothing to show for it. But we are promised 
a number of witnesses wliowill substantiate the 
cliargo, to which Nga Loogalay enters a plea of 
‘Notguiltv.’ 

The vaiuHis threads of evidence must make it 
palpable even to our friend Moung lltso that a 
very slugiilar degree of ill-luck followed the 
prisoner tlirougliont the whole course of tliis 
little affair. No sooner had he received tlie 
thirty rupees than the market price of mer¬ 
cury and other alchemic requisites began to 
advance, and continued to do so by leaps and 
lioiinds until tliey reached a level quite unlieard 
of; wliicii compelled Nga Loogalay to borrow 
small sums from Mali Too every week to meet 
the expense of coiuliicting the operation ; these 
working expenses were to be deducted from his 
slinrc of the profits ; and Mali ’Poo cnufessuil that 
.she had been veiy mudi struck by the honesty 
with wliicli he retained the first-given sum 
intiu't. 

Nga Loogalay was an enthusiastic scientist, 
indging from the complaiiinnl’-* account. He 
sfil up every propitious night for six weeks 
uatclinig his crucibles and working charms with 
untiring diligence ; but gold didn’t come. He 
called u]ion Mali I'oo regularly during this 
period, and \ia.s able to give .such satistactory 
rejiorts of bis progress, that she was easily in¬ 
duced to part with the money lie required from 
lime to time, wliicli amounted in all to some 
lifly-live rupees. Hulf-a dozen times he was just 
on the. very verge of succeeding, wlien a cloud 
obscui'Ki the moon, or tlie wind dropped sud¬ 
denly, or something else liappened and spoilt 
the whole hiisiness. 

Mall 'Too was quite aware of the extreme exact- 
neas and nicety required in the operation, and 
forbore to ])t'esB for tangible results so long, as 
she saw prisoner regularly. But one day, not 
having .sepn him for a fortnight, she' gi«w 
anxious, and went out to his bouse at Komemline 
—a suburb of Rangoon—to ask how things were 
getting on. Tlieiw she saw Mah Hlah, hia wife, 
who informed her that Nga Loogalay had gone 
to Mandalay on urgent business, and she couldn’t 
ex.actly .say when he would be back. He had 
not forgotten his contract with Mah Too, how¬ 
ever ; indeed, it was solely in ,connection witJi 
tills gold-making business that her husband was 
visiting Mandalay; there, are great sayoiiw in that 
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city, and he had gone to consnit with them ; for 
she frankly a^hnitted tiwit, up to now, Nga 
Loogalay had not attained the degree of success 
so clever an alchemist was entitled to expect. 

Now, this story was very plausible, and even 
gratify in" and had Mali loo been a more con¬ 
fiding old party, she would have accepted it in 
a proper spirit,'smoked a cheroot with Mali Illah, 
exchanged a little gossip, and walked quietly 
home to Rangoon in the cool of the evening. 
But unhappily (for Nga Loogalay) slie was dis¬ 
satisfied with the repoTt, and hinted at taking 
her rupees back in their original condition. Tlte 
dried lisli industry, she said, was not thriving so 
well as could be wished ; she was completely out 
of cheroots and betel-nut, and, to be, ciuidid, she 
wanted a little ready money at once. 

Mali Hlali appears to have regarded this ns an 
indication of growing scejiticisiu, and resented it, 
like the loyal wife slio was, witli some W'arnitb : 
and w’licn she declared to Mali Too tliat she 
hadn’t a single Imat (four-anna bit) in the house, 
high words began. I'o make a long story .short, 
the two ladies interchanged vigorous personalities 
for threc-qu.ai'ters of an liotir, at tlie end of which 
time Mali Too ]iroceeded to the police station, 
and laid an information against Nga Ijoogalay 
for swindling her. 

Search was imstituted without delay, and the 
missing alchemist was arresttsl, not at JIaiidalay j 
—whicii in those days would have been a .sale 
liarbonr—hut at Toozoondoung, tlie eastern suburb 
of Rangoon, not five miles from his own lioiiie. 

It might have been his ardent pursuit of scien¬ 
tific knowledge that led him to the Chinese gam¬ 
bling den where he was discovered ; or possibly 
he tlioiight that tlie ‘ tliiiiy-six animal game ’ 
would bo an agreeable relaxation after so mticli 
studious research ; hi.s presence there, I say, was 
a detail that might have been satisfactorily ex¬ 
plained. But when it came out that of all Mali 
Ton’s fifty-five rupee.s he had not a pice left, Nga 
Loogalay had no right to be surprised at the 
superiiitcndonl’s locking him up. 

The very small amount of confidence we on 
the jury had ever entertained in the prisoner’s 
probity, w'as quite dispelled by these final revela¬ 
tions ; and we felt honiid to bring him in ‘guilty,’ 
in spite of the dissentient voice once more up¬ 
raised by Monng Htso. There wms no reasoning 
with that stubborn old gentleman. He firmly 
adhered to his own private opinion, that liad 
Nga Loogalay been allowed sutficient time, lie 
would have triumphantly returned to Mali Too 
the promised ingot of pure gold. As for the 
gambling-house part of the affair, that was a more 
accident that might have befallen anybody ; all 
Bnniiaus gamble more or less, and he ilidii’t see 
why we should lay any particular stress upon it. 
And once nrorc our Burmese fellow-juror was 
made the indirect subject of a few scathing 
remarks by his Honour the Recorder. 

Moung Htso informed me afterwards in con¬ 
fidence that transmutation was a verv difficult 
thing to aecoiii)ili.sh ; most ditticnlt. But every 
sayah worthy of the name agreed that it could 
be done if yon could only find out the right way. 
It was true lie had never met any one yet who 
had achieved success; but that was no proof 
whatever of its impossibility. Nga Loogalay, 
now sentenced to twelve months in jail, had 


I been very hardly used; and for his—Moapg 
Htso's—part, if he happened to want any money 
turned into gold by-and-by, and hadn’t time to 
devote himself to the job, he should cheerfully, 
entrust it to Nga Loogalay. 


THE ROMANCE OF WASHING. 

It is wonderful how every little, duty an'd neces¬ 
sity of every-day life is aiUToniided with a halo 
of charm and legendary lore. Some things sce.m 
so simjile and pi-acticjil, that we. imagine that 
nothing of a wu-ird de.scription can pos.sib]y be 
assiic.iated with tliein, yet in many instances the 
simpler the operation tlie, gri'iiter the atfinity it 
apjieara to hai'e for tilings siijieriiatural. Off¬ 
hand, we .sltonld say that Washing eainiot lie 
invested witli any romance; hut old wives will 
lell ns otheiwise. Woe betide the person that 
dares to wa.sh liis or her hands in the .same hn.sin 
of ival-iT that, lias been or will be used by another 
individual ! 'I'liey will be sure, to (piarrel. Or, 
again, if you wijie your bands upon the same 
towel and at tlie, same time with aiiotlior person, 
you aial tliat person will at sonw ])critxl of your 
lifetime go begging togifher. The late Cuthbert 
r>ede, liowever, tell.s u.s that he was informed in 
Jlutlaiul.shire that these dreadful things would 
not lia]ipeii jirovided you first made tlie sign of 
th(‘ <ro.s.s over tJie waliu’. Another (‘iiriou.s thing, 
too, in connect ion with this is that the quarrel 
only supervened when a basin of water was used. 
You might. iva.sh together in a running stream as 
often a.s you pleased and no ill eifoet would come 
of it. 

W'ashing the feet .seems to he inliiuabdy con¬ 
nected with weddings. In the old Roman days 
the- f(H‘l of the bride and bridegroom were washed 
after the (•<^01110117 had been pcrfonnwl. The 
custom of wasliing the bride’s feet does not seem 
to have been so in evaleiit as that of washing the 
bridegroom’s. VVood, in his ‘Wedding-day in 
all Age.s,’ only gives one instance, of the former. 
He says: ‘Among the ancient Poles the bride 
walki'd three times round a fire, tlieii sat down 
and washed her feet.’ He rotVrs more frciniently 
to washing the hridegriKim’s feet. In India the 
daughter of a Brahmin is divssed by her father 
in a festive dress, and washes the. hi'idegrciom’s 
feet, the bride’s moflier pouring out the water for 
that jmrpose. In Malaliar the bridegroom’s feet 
are washed Ir, a young relation ; and in some 
])art.s of Java the bride, as a sign of lier subjec¬ 
tion, kneels and wuslies the feet of the bride¬ 
groom wlien he enters the, house. 

Somewhat analogous customs jirovail amongst 
the agricultural clas-ses of the east of Scotland. 
The actual ceremony is falling somewhat into 
desuetude, though the ‘ i'eet-wasliing’ is still the 
name given to an <>vciiing of hilarious enjoyment 
jirecoding the marriage by a day or two. The 
practice is common in the north of Scotland Iwth 
m i-clation to bride and bridegroom ; and so far 
as the latter is c.oncornexl, usually gives rise to 
soma horse-pkiy. A writer upon the subject, 
a few years back, says; ‘ I have a lively recollec¬ 
tion of a relative of my own, a bridegroom, taking 
flight 0110 winter night from his persecutors, who ■ 
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w«ee e^iliiMstllig him to very rough usage in the into blood. Nor was any suds from the previous 
cleansing dperation. Tlxey were using a hal’d day’s washii^ to remain till Good-Friday morn- 
Bcruhbing-hrush and brick-dust The victim, ing, for fear it would also turn to blood. 


Bcruprang-pruSh and bnck-dust The victim, ing, ton tear it would aiso lurn lo moou. 

.rather tmui endure the torture, ran a considerable In Tom Hooil’s time, steam laundries inaugu- 
distance, barefoot and bare-logged, through snow rated by men first made their appearance, and 
lying a dozen inches deep, and took refuge in an many humorous verses he penned in the name 
outhouse, where he shut himself securely in.’ of the distressed ladies of the wash-tub. It may 
The operators are always anxious that the not be entirely the fault of our sisters that 
water should, after xvashiiig, bear witiie.ss to tlie they are invading the sphere of man’s labour; 
fact that the victim was much in need of it; they are only taking a leaf from our own books. 

they therefore often plaster him to the knees witli_____ 

an unsaifoury comiiound of hog’s lard, soot, and ' 

perhaps other iiigr(‘(lieiit.s. The operation, no T H K M 0 U N T A I N S. 

doubt, is highly satisfactory to all concerned, a ^ i 

With the exception of tlie mifortunate victim. All throngh the frozen lan.l we sped, 

Washerwomen have suel. .a charader for gar- Throng. cuttuiga wlutc and marshes drear; 

riility that one is .gurprisi'd tf> laid ft aaudty Through black plantiifcioas, grim and dead, 

of sayings emanating from tlii.s clas.s. 'J lie one ‘ forest giants darkly sere, 

rhyme they po-ssess, liowcvei-, seems U) be pretty X 

generally spread all i>ver (he country. In Dr The landscape fled and itfwsed below, 

Bobert Ohanil>ers’s ‘Ptipular Rhymes of Scotland,’ And gazing still, we saw no more 

we find the Scotch version as under : 'I'h.m one great cheerless waste of snow. 

They that wash on JM.mamiay «'“’*'« J 

Jlae a’ the week to dry; 

They that wash on J'yesd.ay (Tijtll the monutaiias rose around, 

nlythU waih on Wedne.sday ^ , 

Aro no sair to mean :» And beauty, though rejected, found 

Tliey that wash on Thursday A home in hci own very dearth. 

May get theii' claes clean ; 

They that wash on Friday „ ,, , .... , 

Hue goy meikle need; Cdd they a ere, juide luteiisihed 

They that wash on Saturd<<y In every line .so gaunt and grim— 

Arc dirty daw,s indeed. A mantle and a pall of i)riao, 

The Welsh of Glamorgan have a saying which That Imgoivd wlieii all else grew dim. 

is undoubtetlly an adaptation of tlie latter part 

pf the above. Traii.sltited freely, it reads : The rocky heads all powdered o’er, 

Who washo.s on Friday . *" 

Is half a slut; A forest tangle, and oiiee more 

Who wa.shes on Saturday A long and stainless slope of snow. 

Is a slut to the bone. 

The English version of the rhyme roseiubles They secmeil as mourning for the past, 

the Scotch very much ; In hopeless nmuiniug for an age 

Wash on a Monday, So diet,ant now. it,.s records east 

You have all tlie week to dry, . But mystery on euith s dim page. 

W’'as)i on a Tuesday, w 

wXofa Wednesday, They secme.1 as frowning on the eye 

A very good day ; That aiiogaiitly dared to read 

Wash on a Thursday, The secr.'t thoughts they laid so hy, 

Itut clear all away; t,o such silence liad deciecd. 

W ash on a r nday, 

Wash for need, 

Wash on a Saturday, They seemed :w wrai'ped in TnioeIes.s scorn 

Sluts indeed. T.>o passionles. to .stoop to hate, 

Like every other occup,xtion, washing has its Q hat any tiling of mortal liorn I 

unlucky days, days on which the cleansing opera- ^ Penetrate, 

tiou must on no account be performed. In jiai ts 

of Oornwal], it is held tliat no washing sliould be I met them, and I left them so, 

Ame on New-year’s Day ; and not only tliis, but Still watching fiom their fortress white, 

it is WM^idered mo.st unlucky to have any wa.sh- Their cold, vast citadel of snow, ' 

ing done in the house between Christmas Day To sec the first appioaoh of night: 

Itad New-yeai-’s Day, so that even towels are left 

■funwashed. If an’v washing takes iilace, it is , • * r i •* i 

i<%d that some one of the family will bo. washed ™(n 

life or an accident ol a fatal nature happen P^‘"- 

bafore the close ef the new year. Good-Friday even pn e, 

;iaS9 was regarded as a most unlucky day on Though measmvless, could not restrain. 


with the exception of tlie luifortmiato victim. 

I Washerwomen have sncli .v eharaoler for gar- 
' nility that one is .sui’pri.sod to Ihnl .smdi a paucity 
of sayings emanating from tlii.s cla,s.s. 'J lie one 
rhyme they po.ssess, liowevei-, seems to be pretty 
generally spread all tiver (he country.^ In Dr 
Bobert Ohamliers’s ‘Poimlar Rhymes of Scotland,’ 
we find the Scotch version as uiidei': 

They that wash on Moiiaiiday 
Ilao a’ tho week to dry; 

They that wash on Tycsd.ay 
Are no far hy; 

Tlioy that wash on Wcdiie.sday 
Aro fio sair to iiieaii 
Tliey that wash on Thursday 
May got then' claes clean ; 

They that wash on Friday 
Ha*) goy moikle neud; 

They that wash on Saturd.<y 
Arc dirty daw.s indeed. 

The Welsh of Glamorgan have a saying which 
is undoubtedly an adaptation of tlie latter part 
of the above. Tran.slated freely, it reads : 

Who washo.s on Friday 
Is half a slut; 

Wlio wa.shes on Saturday 
Is a slut to till) bone. 

The English version of the rhyme resembles 
tho Scotch very much ; 

Wash oil a Monday, 

You have all tlie week to dry , ^ 

W’'as)i ou a Tuesday, w 

Very nigh; 

Wash on a Wednesday, 

A very good liaj •, 

Wash on a Thursday, 

Itut clear all away; 

‘ W ash on a Friday, 

Wash for need, 

Wash on a Saturday, 

Idliits indeed. 

Like every other occup,ation, washing has its 
xuilucky days, ilays ou which the cleansing opera¬ 
tion must on no account be, performed. In jiai ts 
of Oornwal], it is held tliat no washing sliould be 
done 011 New-year’s Day; and not only tliis, but 
it is considered mo.st unlucky to have any wa.sh- 
iag done in the house between Christmas Day 
iteid New-yeai-’s Day, so that even towels are left 
'f?Bn|irashed. If any washing takes place, it is 
that some one of the family will be. washed 
',<(14^' of life or an accident ol a fatal nature happen 
bofore the close of the new year. Good-Friday 
was regarded as a most unlucky day on 
jliiSxich to wash; the suds of auy«washing 'done 


,||(i^|ch to wash; the suds of auy«was)iing 'done 
tlx# dgy would, it. was believed, be turned j 


i,';;.',,.'.' ' ■* Not greatly ti'be pitied. 
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A WALK ROUND WOOLWICH ARSENAL. 
Since enily days, Woolwiidi has been an iinpint- 
ant centre for wnr-ship.s and war-material. Hei’e 
sliips were built and launched when England 
first began to have a navy of speciidly constructed 
men-of-war, for Henry VII1. e.-tablislied the 
Woolwich dockyard, and also appointed Com¬ 
missioners of the navy, and formed the Navy 
Oflice. Some of the earliest threo-deeker.®, or, 
as we may almost call them, five-deckers, vi'ere 
built at this dockyard ; and of the.se the most 
famon.s was tlie fimif Hurrif. so named after 
the king, which was launched hei’e in lull. 
For till! period, the ship was a lai’ge one. being 
of a thousand tons burden ; though we .should 
not tliink much of her si/e now, when we have 
ironclads of over eleven thousand tons. There 
are models of her in the Greenwich Naval 
Museum, which is not far from Woolwich ; and 
a curious lofty wooden ciustle slie is, ri.^ing far up 
above the water-line, and otl'ering a fair target, 
if the cannon of those days had any accuracy. 

On June 3, IfifiS, Queen Elizabeth came down 
to Woolwich to witness the launch of a large 
ship called after her name. 

In 1637 a ship half as large again as the (Treat 
Harrti was launched at Woolwich. She was 
the marvel of her days, and though named the 
Royal Rovtrciyr^, was more often called the 
Golden Devil, from ihe amount of mischief she 
wrought in the Dutch fleet. Her guns were 
probably of small size ; but she carried enough 
of them on her three flush-decks, Jier forecastle, 
her half-deck, her quarter-deck, and in her 
round-house ; for in her lower tier were sixty 
ports; in the middle, thirty; in the third, 
twenty-six; in her forecastle were twelve; in 
her half-deck were fourteen. She was decorated 
in the emblematical style of the time with 
gilding and carvings; and these designs were 
the work of one Thomas Haywood, an actor, 
who has left us an account of the ship which 
he adorned, in a quarto volume published the 
same year in w’hich she was launched. We can 


imagine what she looked like, with her lofty 
foreca.stle and poop, the latter provided with 
five lantern.'!, one of which, wc are told, was large 
enough to contain ten persons. 

Old Samuel Pepys give.s us man}’ references 
to Woolwich in hi.s famous Diary. He paid 
frequent visits to the dockyard on hi.s duties 
as Secretary to the Admiralty, and seems to 
have looked after his business well. For instance, 
on June 3, 1662, he wj’ites : ‘ Povy and Sir W. 
Batten and 1 by water fo Woolwich ; and there 
saw an evperiment made of Sir R. Ford’s 
Ilidlaud yarn, about which we have lately had 
so much stir; and I have much concerned my¬ 
self for our rope-maker, Mr Hughes, who repre¬ 
sented it w) bad ; and we found it to be very 
bad,' and broke sooner than, upon a fair trial, 
five threads of that against four of Riga yarn ; 
and also that some of it had old sttiff that had 
been tarred, covered over with new hemp, which 
is stich a cheat as hath not been heard of.’ The 
neitt month he is looking after the hemp again, 
and writes: ‘To Woolwich to the rope-yard, 
and there looked ovei' several sorts of hemp, and 
did fall upon my great survey of seeing the 
working and experiments of the strength and 
the charge in the dressing of every sort; and 
I do think have brought it to so groat a cer¬ 
tainty, as I have done the king some service 
in it, and do purpose to get it leady against 
the Duke’s coming to town to present to him.’ 
He adds pathetically : ‘ I see it is impo.s8ible 
for fhe king to have things done as cheap as 
other men.’ 

Of as early date probably as the dockyard, was 
the ‘Warren,’ the name by which the Arsenal was 
formerly called. This establishment seems to have 
begun as a cannon-foundry, and such, indeeil, it 
chiefly continues to be. Moreover, in other dtfys 
when the dockyard flourished, stores of ships’ 
cannon were kept here, ready to be jilaced on 
ships as soon as eoramissioned. But now that the 
dockyard is a thing of the past, and now that 
the large building-slips, workshops, and ropewalk 
are empty, the cannon at the Arsenal are chiefly 
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tfeiow for the royal artillery ond for forte. Tbe 
dockyard hog been dosed since 1869; Its broad 
, roads are deserted, its workshops are silent, and 
Hs large sheds are onl}' used for stores; but the 
Atwnd has increased in magnitude; and tlie 
‘\mrreh,’ in which, before the establishment 
of \hc Plnmstciid magazines, powder was proved 
(‘ before the principal engineers and officers of 
the Board of Ordnance, to which’many of the 
nobility and geutr}' wore often invite<l, and after¬ 
wards aamptiiously entertained by them’), has 
now become an enormous establishment, covering 
acres of ground, and containing worksliops pro¬ 
vided witli the most complicated ima hinery, and 
foundries of enormous size. It is round this 
Arsenal tliat wo propose to take the reader a 
short walk. 

Visitors are usu.nlly admitted to the Arsenal 
on certain days only, by an order obtained fixmi 
tlie War Office; and, 'with certain exceptions, 
these orders are carefully restricted to liritislj 
subjects. The officers of tlie garrison can, how¬ 
ever, introduce or send friends at other times. 
The cadets at the Itoyal Militfiry Academy on 
Woolwicli Common, who are to be officers of 
the Eiloincors and Artillery, attend the Arsenal 
under tite guidance.of their scietilific instructors 
as pirt of their regular duties. 'These young 
gentlemen are, of course, e.vpectcd to take notes 
as part of tlieir education ; but note-taking is 
forbidden to the ordinary visitor. 

Having gained admittance, the visitor is ]»ut 
in charge of a guide. Kow, these guide.s, who 
are very civil and intelligent men, as a rule 
wish to coinliut the visitor to those parts <if 
tbe works wliere operations are carried on which 
are chielly remarkable for tiieir ni.agiiitude, but 
which may he witnessed on a smaller or perhaps 
on the same scale in many other phices. Pro¬ 
bably they have discovered from experience that 
the onlinary vi.sitor is be.«t amused and interested 
with sucdi shows. For instance, the tapping of 
the great furnace is ‘a big plum’ in their rounds. 
Of course it is a remarkable sight to see a stream 
of molten steel run into a huge (auk wliieh tiftn 
contain four or five tons of metal, and b) watch 
this tank dnigge<i off by .some .score of men to 
fill the vari(m.s moubls. lint such a sight can 
be seen in any large foundry. Again, it is re¬ 
markable (.0 see a huge steam-liiiimuer of some 
forty tons' force welding a mass of metal at 
white-heat; but these large steam-hammers me 
not unknown elsewhere. Tlie guide will, how¬ 
ever, always act on a hint from the visitor, ami 
confine himself chieliy, if asked to do so, to tho.se 
ports of the Arsenal where, things are to be seen 
which cannot be found in many other places. 
The intelligent visitor will proliably remember 
that he comes to Woolwich to .see cannon and 
■projectiles, and will act accordingly. 

The Arsenal is divided into four de])artments 
—the Laboratory, the Gun Factory, the Oun- 
c.„ie*rriage Department, and the Stores; and of 
'..tltose font divisions, the fiiwt two contain the 
chief things not to he found in very many other 
places. 

The Gun-carriage Departmetii* has workshops 
for metal ami Wood work, and each branch 
.iitJntalns many subdiviskma There is nothing, 
,:^Wevcr, in this 4ei)arfment which is peculiar 
w the Arsetwil, with the exception of course of 


the special articles which are manufactured; 
that is to say, forging, steam-carpentering, wheel¬ 
making, and so on, are carried on as they would 
be carried on elsewhere. The guides alwap 
make a point of showing the wheel-shoeing pit, 
as it is called, in which the tire is put on a gun- 
wlicel; but then the same thing may be seen 
■ performed any day in rather a simpler manner 
at a village wheelwright’s. The machinery in 
this department is, however, very complete, 
especially in the carpenters’ shop,«, where the 
lathes which work automaticallj', and turn 
whcel-s])okes an<l such things according to a 
given pattern, and the steiim saws for cutting 
(iovetails for sides of boxes, and other machinery, 
.are all constructud on liiglily ingenious princiidcs. 
Witk regard to the article.^ constructed, the trail 
of a gun may be followed in all st.agcs of its 
construction until it appears complete with its 
wheels, and ready for the gun to be placed on it. 
Here, too, may be seen tlic ingenious Moricrieff 
gun-carriage, by which tlie gun is only raised 
above a foititicatlo’i at tbe inumciit when it is 
fired, tbe ‘sighting’ being done from below by 
au .arrangement of mirrors. 

Tlie Store.s, again, arc remarkable only for the 
qnantit}'- of iiiutei'ial stowed away rcad 3 ’’ for use. 
For iustunee, there ai'e ten thousand complete 
sets of lianiess for gnus and baggsige wagons 
always kept in stock. Hut when the vasitor has 
just walked once through these storehou.ses, he 
will probablv liave seen all that he cares to see 
there. 

It i.s, however, when we come to the Gun 
Kaetoi'j' that the special interest of the Arsenal 
begin,*. Imagine a huge mass of steel welded 
- for casting would not give sufficient strength 
■into the form of the trunk of a large fir- 
ti'ce, and you have the first stage of a gun’s 
existenee. Tliis solid mass is to form the tube 
of a cannon, and the solid core has to be removed 
by ingenious and jiowerfiil maeliineiy. It takes 
a week or two to bore the interior of some of 
the larger gun.*. Some of tbe machines are con¬ 
structed to bore a hole wliich is continually 
enlarged by I'lccessive tools; while others actu¬ 
ally cut out a round solid nias,s from the interior, 
'i’lie tube has also to be subjerteil to the process 
of being turned both within and without, and 
it is tlieii fit for tljc next iirocess, wliieli is that 
of rutting the grooves within it which give tbe 
required .smii to the projectile, eonirnonly called 
ritling. This is a delicate and intricate process, 
for the utility of the gun of coui-se depends, 
lai’gely on the accuracy with uhich the grooves 
are made. The actual cutting is performed by 
a machine which travels up the tube at the 
required .*pii-iil ; but as tbe work proceeds, the 
man in charge carefully examines the grooTOS 
along their whole length with the aid of a candle 
fixed at the end of a long rod wliich he pushes 
lip the tube. 

But when the tube has been bored, turned, 
and rifled, tbe gun is by no means finished. The 
tube by itself would be far too delicate for the 
large charges of powder employed; and conse¬ 
quently, it has to be fitted at the breech end with 
two or three outer cases or jackets, the outside 
one of which bears the trunnions on which ttie 
gun rests. At last the jjun it completed; and 
tlie next thing is to subject it to a severe test 
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by firing frpm it a charge of powder proportioned 
toils size. For this purpose, it has to be taken 
to Plumstead marslies, n poi tion of which forms 
the testing-ground and powder-magazines con¬ 
nected with the Arsenal. Lines of railway run 
down to the marshes, and the gun is mounted 
on a truck and dragged off by a locomotive to 
the place appointeti for its trial. It may be 
mentioned that lines of railway run in all direc¬ 
tions through the Amenal, one of narrow gauge 
being introduced into most of the workshops, so 
that the visitor has to keep a lookout lest a tiny 
locomotive with a train of what may almost be 
called toy trucks should bear down upon him 
as he is walking along.—But to return to the 
gun. AVlien it has been finally tested, cleaned, 
polished, and stamped, it is coated with a,par¬ 
ticular varnish, and is fit for service. 

The next most interesting ]>laec to the Gun 
Factory is the Labonitory, where shells and 
bullets are manufactured. Shells are cast rough, 
and then (uiislied off in a lathe. A band of 
copper now usually takes the place of the copper 
studs which wore I'orniei-ly inserted to enable 
tlie shell to fit into the ritied grooves. This 
band is expanded by the force of the explosion 
wlien tlie gun is fired, and (ills up the grooves, so 
as to give the nece.-sary spin to the .sliell. Shells 
are charged with their interior bullets at the 
Laboratory ; but the powder is added down at-(lie 
marshes. A shell when completed has become 
a very expensive article, especially if it is a 
large one. Some of (he.se projectiles are so 
heavy that the guns from wliicli they have to 
be fired are provided witli small cranes for lifting 
them up to the bicecli. The shells are, like the 
guns, beautifully fiiiislied olf and varnished, and 
then sent olf to the stores. 

Perhaps the most interesting jilacc in the 
Laboratory department is the Pattern Room, 
which is a sort of museum where shot and .shells 
of all sorts are to be seen, from the old-fasliioucd 
chain-shot, made of round balls fastened together, 
to the most perfect .specimens of modern sheik 
Here, also, are to be seen those strange weajioiis 
of modern warfare called torpedoes, amongst lliein 
the famoics ‘ fi.sli torpedo,’ which with its com¬ 
plicated mechanism may be almost de.scribed 
as an under-water ship. It is so eomslrucled 
that it finds its way unseen and unheard, with 
its terrible charge of dynamite, to the side of 
a hostile vessel. 


DUMARESQ’S DAUGHTER. 

CHArTKU XVII.—THEN AND IN THAT CASE. 

Even after (he business with the Porle-Orayon 
was settled, however, Liimell did not go straight 
to his hotel. He had other work to do before 
he could finish the evening. He jumped into a 
hansom in hot haste, and drove round to his 
iawyePs, wlioin he wished to see upon important 
business. He drove to the private address, of 
course, not to the office; but late as it was, the 
lawyer was out—at his club mo.st likely, the 
Servant thought; and Linnoll, all on fire to con¬ 
clude his business at tlie earliest possible yuoinent, 
drove down to the club forthwith to intercept 
him. He found the man of lilw relaxing his 


mind at that abode of luxury in a hand at whist^ 
and waited with impatience for las hasty inter¬ 
view till the rubber was over. I'hen he said 
hurriedly : ‘ Sfr Burehell, I want you three min- • 
utes in the library. I .won’t detain you loiic^ 

than that. But- This is a matter that wcA’t 

wait I’m oil to Khartoum to join Gordon to¬ 
morrow.’ I 

‘ And yon want your will made ?’ the solicitor 
suggested with the rapid wisdom born of old 
experience. 

‘ Precisely, that’s if.. You hit the riglit'nail on 
the liead at once. Can you draw it up for me 
here and now? I leave to-morrow nioriiing bv 
the 0.40.’ 

‘My dear sir,’ the lawyer I'emonstrnted, ‘tliis 
is very precipitate. But ypu know your own 
business better than 1 do. If you wdsli it, 
certainly; a will’s a tiling one can do off¬ 
hand. We’ll get two witnesses hereon the spot. 
Watson’s hero: you know Watson, I think, 
and your cousin, Sir Austen,’s dining with him 
to-night in the club. Shall f ask them to attest ^ 
But perhaps that won’t do ; you may mean your 
cousin to benefit under the document.’ 

Liimell smiled. ‘No, I don’t,’ he said. ‘My 
heipiests are few. .Single, in fact. A very short 
paper. It won’t take you two miiuite.s to draw it 
up. Testamentary disposition reduced to its sim- 
j)le.st and most primitive elements. I leave every¬ 
thing absolutely to a .solitary person. Sir Austen 
will do as well as anybody else if he cares to sign 
it.’ 

Mr Burehell went off for a few seconds to 
detain two lit and proper witnesses from leaving 
the club (as it was getting hate), and returneu 
triumphant at the end of that lime with news 
that the needful legal attestors might be lound 
when wanted in tlie first smoking-romn. ‘And 
now,’ he said, talcing u]) a sheet of blank paper 
with a smile, ‘what’s to be the tenor of this most 
hasty doeiinieut ?’ 

‘ As I said,’ Liimell answered, looking straight ^ 
with empty eyes into the vacant fireplace, ‘ I 
leave everything I die poasessed of to Psyche, 
(laughter of Ilaviland Dumaresq, of the Wren’s 
Nest, Petherton Episcopi.’ And he wiDtc the 
names down as he spoke, for better security, on 
the hack of an envelope which he handed to the 
lawyer. 

Mr Burehell whistled audibly to himself; but 
he was too old and too practised a hand at his 
trade to dream of remonstrating or asking any 
(juestions. He inen-ly suggested in the most 
matter-of-fact a .ace, ‘Shall I add, “whom it is 
my intention hereafter to marry?” The addi¬ 
tion’s usual, and in ease of any-dispute as to 
probate of tlie will, it carries weight with judges 
and juries. Sonic reason for a bequest is ordi¬ 
narily given, w'hen large sums are bequeathed to 
strangers in blood, 'riie law expects at least 
a show of explanation. Otherwise, one is, apt to 
have questions raised as to undue influence, in¬ 
quiries as t'l sound dispo.sing .stale of mind at the 
time, or other doubts as to precise fitness for 
testamentai-y disposition at the date of executing. 
May 1 add the clause ? It simplifies diflicul- j 
ties.’ * 

‘ No,’ Linnell answered sharply and promptly. 
‘It is not my intention now or at any time to 
marry the lady. I leave it to her absolutely 







■M‘ fovL waat -a ,,'i'eft 80 n,^ say, thai I 
ber[tie^1ih it aa a testimony to the profound 
respect I feel for the literary and philosophical 
ability of her distinguished father.’ 

^ The lawyer paused, with his pen in his hand. 
‘ ft ’a not my place, of course,’ he said in a very 
qaet voice, ‘to iuterfei’o in any way, however 
tentatively, with a client’s wishes or mode of 
disposal of his own property ; but I think it 
only my duty to tell you at once that that will 
has a Tjery small cliance indeed of ever getting 
probate.’ 

‘ Why i’ Liimeli asked, half angrily. 

‘Now, don’t Is? annoyed,’ the lawyer answered, 
balancing his pen judicially on his extended fore¬ 
finger. ‘ My oliject is not to thwart your wishes, 
but simply to ensure their being duly carried 
out. Hear with mu while I explain to you in 
very brief terms wlietein such a will is likely 
to defeat its own purpose.--You’re going, you 
say, to-morrow to the Soudan'i’ 

Linnell nodded, 

‘ Very well,’ the lawyer went on, with demon¬ 
strative penholder, ‘you go in a very great huny. 

1 don’t ]iresumo to say what may he the causes 
which have led you to leave Kiiglaiul in such 
bre.ithless haste ; but we will suppi'se, for the 
purpn.ses of argument alone, that they are cau.ses 
not entirely unconnected with relations you may 
liavft entertained or thought, of entertaining with 
this young la<h^ You come up here to-night, 
late in the evening, in a .state of obvious and 
unini.stakablu nervous excitement, and you ask 
me to draw up a will for you in the library of a 
club, at an unseasonable hour, leaving away every 
penny you po.ssess from your kinsmen in blood, 
whoever they may he, to a complete .stranger, 
whose name and .status you can only define to 
me by her rolation.sliip to a gentleman eipially 
remote in law and fact from you. And then yon 

n o.se os one of your witue.sse.s to this very 
itful and nimtisfaetory transaction the heir- 
at-law and next-of-kin. Sir Aiisteu Linnell, whom 
you intend to ignore, and wliosi! interest it is 
to sat aside, it pos'-ible, the entire document. A.s 
your solicitor, 1 ask yon, idainly, isn’t this course 
of action open to olijcctioii' Mind, 1 don’t 
suggest such a point of view as my own at all; 
but won’t a hard-headed, common-sense J’.iiglisli 
Jury .simply say : “The ni.an came up to town 
disappoiiite<l, in a breathless hurry ; ran off to 
the Soudan, loolishly, at a moment’s notice ; got 
killed there, when he needn’t have gone at all if 

he didn’t like”- I'm discounting your decease, 

you observe, because no will, of course, lakes 
effect und'-r any circumstances during the lifc- 
tline of the testator—“ left all he had to leave 
to a young girl he had probably only kiiowui for 
a couple of month.s; and cut off, without even 
the proverbial shilling, the whole of las own 
kith and kin, ineliiJing a real live British 
baronBt,^ whom any man of sense ought to 
liave coddleil and made much of as a distin¬ 
guished relative.” I put it to you, wouldn’t the 
.^erage respectable English juryman- pig-lieaded, 
■Up doubt, but eminently practical—say at once : 

The man was not ,of sound dispo.sing mind. 
ij[|[e must have been mad to plefer a girl he 
wasn’t, going to marry to his own most esteemed 
land, respected relative r’ —Observe, 1 don’t for 
’ moment suggest they would be at all right; 


blit, as your legal adviser, I feel bound to, tell 
you what view I think they’d take in such a 
case of the proceeding.’ 

‘We must risk it,’ Linnell answered, with 
enforced quietness. ‘I’m sure myself I was 
never of sounder disposing mind before—in fact, 
till now I never bad any reason to think of 
disposing of anything. And as to Sir Austen, 
we can substitute somebody else for him at a 
pinch. Thougli I think him far too much of 
a gentleman to wish to dispute anjbodj'’8 will 
in his own favour.’ • 

'Pile lawyei-’s brows contracted slightly. ‘In 
matters of business,’ lie said with quiet decision, 

‘ it never does to trust too implicitly one’s own 
father. Treat all the world as if they were 
rogijcs alike, and the honest ones will never owe 
you a grudge for it.—-But let that pass. Now, 
sec one other point. No will, as I said just now, 
takes effect in any case during the testator’s life¬ 
time. A'ou’re going on a distant and dangerous 
errand. Tlie chances are, you may never come 
back again. It’s our duty to face all possible 
contingencies beforciiand, you see. In case you 
should luci't with any accident over yonder in 
the Soudan - in case, for cxaniide, the whole 
Khartoum garrison should be blotted out to a 
mail, as Hicks Pasha’s army was the other day — 
ivliat legal jiroof of deatli can we have? and how 
would yon wish me to comport myself meanwhile 
toward,s this young la<ly ? ■ Am I to cumnmni- 
cate uith her iiiiniediately whenever 1 have any 
serious ground to appivdiciid that some misfor¬ 
tune, may possildy liave overtaken yon ? or am 
I to wait a rca.sonable length of time after 
Khartoum’s smashed, before unnecessarily har¬ 
rowing her delicate feelings by letting her know 
tliat my sn.spieions are Justifieii V 

‘ 1 111 afraiil her feelings won’t be particularly 
harroweil,’ Linnell ansuered with a gloomy look. 
‘Blit wait, if yon like, the reasonable time. It 
Would be awkward if .she were to come in to the 
propHy for a wliile, and and 1 were afterwards 
to turn up uucxpeetedly like a rrirnaul to 
reclaim it. Not, of course, that under such eir- 
cunistances I should ever dream of reelaimiug 
it at iill.’ 'Ihc lawyer’s eyebrows executed a 
rapid ujiward inovemeiil. ‘But still, it’s best to 
avoid all unnccessurj complications. Let twelve 
moiitlis elapse before you communicate with 
llOJ'.’ 

Mr Bureliell made no audible answer; he 
siinjdy aivlied hi.s evidirows still higher and went 
on draiMug up the sliort form of will, writing 
tlie attesiatioii clause, ind taking iiistrnetions as 
to e.\ucutor.s and other technical details. When 
all was finished, lie lianded the paper to Linuell 
to peruse. ‘ V\'iil that do V he askeil quietly. 

‘Tliat’ll do perfectly,’ Linnell answered, glanc¬ 
ing over it. ‘Will you kindly go down, now, 
and gut your witnesses?’ 

In 'two minutes more, the lawyer returned. 
‘This is very iiufoituuate,’ he said., ‘It’s getting 
late, and there’s nobody I know left in the club 
at all but Sir Austen and tlie other man. We 
can’t go and board an entire stranger with a 
polite request to come and see somebody he' 
doesn’t know sign an important legal document. 
I’m afraid, undesirable as iticertainly is, we 
shall have to fall back upon your cousin’s 
signature.’ 
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‘Very well/ LinneU with perfect trust¬ 

fulness. ‘Sir Austen let it be. We’ve met once 
or twice on neutral ground before, and we shall 
meet often enough* now at Khaitoum. I don’t 
like him, but I trust him implicitly. In matters 
of that sort, one can always trust an English 
gentleman.’ 

‘Not when you’ve seen as much of probate 
as I have,’ the lawyer, interposed with quiet 
emphasis. ‘Where probate’s concerned, a man 
should never trust his own mother. But if you 
must go to Africa to-morrow, and if this will 
must be signed to-night, we must get whoever 
we can to attest it. 'Ten minutes to twelve, and 
it’s dated to-day. No lime to be lost. I'll go 
down again and bring up your cousin.’ 

Two minutes later, Sir Austen came up, coldly 
polite. ‘Good-evening, Mr liinuell,’ he said with 
a chilly bow. ‘Uutler other circnnistances, I 
might perhaps have declined to undertake tin’s 
little service. But we needn’t conceal from our¬ 
selves at present the fact that my cousin Frank’s 
suddoi death, of which you have now of course 
already heard, has altered to some extent our 
relations towards one anolluir. It's no longer 
necessary for his sake to adopt the attitude I 
once felt constrained to adopt towards yon. I 
have to thank you, too, for your letter lu reply 
to mine, and for what under the circum.staiices 
I must cerluinly call your very generous and 
friendly conduct—now unfortuiiately of no avail. 
—Foil sign, do you? Thank you; thank you. 
Where do I put my name ? There ?—Ah, thanks. 
—Here, Watson, you put your .signature under 
mine. That concludes the business, I suppo,se? 
—Very well, then, Burcliell, the thing’s finished : 
now you can release us.—I umlerstaud, Mr 
Linnell, you leave England to-moiTOw.’ 

‘For the Soudan, yes. Via Brindisi.’ 

Sir Austen started. ‘Wli)', how odd,’ he said. 
‘A strange coincidence. I go by the suiue train. 
To the Soudan! Incredible. You’re not going 
out to join Gordon, then, are you ?’ 

‘ I ’in going as special artist for the I’nrtr- 
Grayon,’ Linnell answered quietly. ‘ I didn’t 
think of it till this afternoon ; but 1 met a 
friend who told me of the post, and I made 
up my mind at an hour’s notice ; so now I’m 
off by to-morrow’s oriental express.’ 

They stopped there talking for half an hour 
or so, Sir Austen’s iciness thawing a little when 
he learned that his ' Ousiii wa.s to be thrown 
in with liim so much for an indefinite period ; 
and then, as the small-hours were closing in, 
they drove off separately to their various resting- 
places, to snatch a few hours’ sleep before to¬ 
morrow’s journey. At the foot of the club stairs, 
Sir Austen detained the lawyer a moment after 
Linnell had hailed a loitering han.som. ‘I say, 
Burcliell,’ he .said, lighting a cigar in the vesti¬ 
bule, ‘what’s your opinion of Charles Linnell’s 
condition to-night? Didn’t seem quite in testa¬ 
mentary form, .did he 1 Odd he should want to 
make a will in such a precious hurry just now, 
isn’t it?’ 

‘ Not at all,’ the lawyer answered with prompt 
decision. ‘ You’ve settled up all your own affairs, 
no doubt, before leaving the country for so dan¬ 
gerous an expedition.’ 

* Ah, but that’s different, you know. I’m going 
, with Her Majesty’s approbation on active service. 


This painter fellow’s chosen to visit Khartoum 
of his own accord, and he’s chosen to start at 
a moment’s notice; and as far as I could see- 
just glancing at the body of the will hurriedly 
—he’s left everything ho possesses to some 
actress or somebody. Psyche Dumaresq, that vM 
the name. Theatrical, obviously. It won’t hjld 
water. The man’s in a very excited stale* of 
mind, that’s clear. He laughs and talks in a 
dreary, weary way. Miss Psyche Dumai’esq must 
have tlirowi) him overboard. And now lis wauls 
to set out for Khartoum and get shot through 
the head, for no other reason than just to make 
that faithless lady sensible of her error with a 
thumping legacy. He was always as mad as a 
hatter, this Yankee painter fellow, and to-night 
he’s more excited and madder than ever.—I 
tell you what it is, Burchell; the will won’t 
stand. The ne.\t-of-kin will inherit tlie estate. 
Miss Psycho Dumaresq may whistle for her 
money.’ 

• Mr Burchell onl^' shook his head in quiet 
dissent. ‘ As sane as you are,’ he answered with 
a nod ; ‘but a great deal too good for this world 
of ours in many ways, //t; doesn’t want to wait 
for dead men’s shoes. I/e doesn’t want to get 
anybody’s moue}'.’ And he murmured to him¬ 
self, as he went down the dub steps in tlie 
summer drizzle: ‘If only I knew wliere Linnell 
was stopping, 1 ’d go round to him now, late as 
it is, and advise liim to make another will on 
spec, at (!aii'o or Alexandria. Sir Austen’s far 
too sharp for my taste. But LinneU forgot to 
tell me where he nut up, and I can't go round 
to every hotel in all London at this time of night 
and knock them up on the bare chance of finding 
liim.’ 


THE VELVET BOOK. 

No people are more fond than the British of sneer¬ 
ing at the ignorance of other nations concerning 
matters Britannic—our customs, our social usages, 
our habits; and yet it may be doubted whether 
we arc not more crassly ignorant than any other 
nation of affairs which do not directly concern 
ourselves. We smile, for instance, when we hear 
a Frenchman or an American speak of Sir Peel 
or Lord Norfolk ; but how many of our fellow- 
countrymen; say the r.ank and file of the best 
men in Loudon society—always excepting those 
engaged in diidomacy, of course—know anytliiug 
whatsoever about, we will not say the social 
peculiarities, but the mere historic aristocracy of 
any country save tlicir own 1 They will, indeed, 
probably have some vague idea that Montmorency 
is a noble name in France, Colonna in Italy, 
Dolgorouki in Kussia, Metternich in Austria, 
Guzman in Spain, Fiirstenberg in Germany, and 
so on; but an 3 ' questions concerning members 
of these noble families, or about the history and 
traditions of these illustrious houses, they will 
be as unable to answer as they would be to tell 
you why Oodejqlore looks down on Seindiah, or 
the Shereef of Wazan despises Osman Ghazee. 

This ignorance of course does not extend to 
matters of primary importance, for we are a 
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pw^ctieal people, and wtemer knowledge can 

, be turned into money, or the equivalent, we are 
. at Once all kthirsffor the sweet waters of wisdom. 
'Ifiyt it is amusing, if hardly edifying, to notice 
bfV, when our attention is invited to the con- 
eiiiiration of foreign affairs of but minor interest, 
& spirit of self-cojiiplaceney—sometliing akin to 
Victor Hugo’s fumoiis ‘Aloi sen), et e’est asscz!' 
—tvn expression of seuUmeiit wliicli, by the way, 
the illustriou.s poet again arranged and n-sed later 
on as a motto, ‘Kgo, lingo!’—invariably en¬ 
deavours to pjiring to the impoitance of a 
nalioiml sentiment woitliy of till Iionour and 
respect 

'I'be well-known story of bow Lord Palmerston, 
replying to the remark of the courteous Hue <le 
Persigny, ‘ Were J not a Preiichnian, I would 
wish to be au Englisliiiian,’ said, ‘ Were T not an 
Englishman, J would wish to be one,’ suHicieutly 
illustrates our meaning witliout going further ; 
and it is a fact of no little significiuice that 
tbi.s reply has passed luicensiired, hidden tes 
it were by the insipid patriotism which is aiip- 
p<wcd to have inspired it. Of this national 
failing wo arc of course ourselves perfectly 
conscious, and we indeed deliglit in roundly 
abusing ourselves for it; but this self-scourging, 
strangely enough, never seems to stimulate to any 
active and practical reform in this particular. 

Put strange as it may seem to many, there are 
to be found, even in a mere careless exniuina- 
tiou of some of the least piominent features of 
the social life of foreign communities, items of 
considerable intere.st, trivial details concerning 
great facts and iuijHirtaut institutions, which can 
hardly be without value in the eyes of the studcnl 
of contemjwjrancous history, but wbicli we, in 
onr lofty sell-complacency, wholly ignore. Take 
the nobility of llussia, for iustance. Tliis exampde 
simply bapiMins to come to our pen, but we. could 
of course choose many otber-s. What <lo we 
knoAV about it? And yet llussitt is supjujseil to 
be our great enemy, and that vast Enqiire is 
governed by its nobles ! As a matter of fact, the 
Libro d’dro of the irscovites, the volume wliieli 
contains the, essence and kernel of their nobilifo, 
is the ‘ Velvet Poole,’ the ‘ Parlnitnani Kniga,’ 
or last copy of the old genealogical tables of 
the nobility, which was made when the ‘Mest- 
nitchestvo* was abolished-(January ‘J, 1082), and 
the political equality of the nobility was intro¬ 
duced into the laws. Bound in red velvet, this 
book is now kept in the Senate, and no nenly 
ennobled families are allowed to be inscrilied 
therein. It contains the names of the Uussian 
mobility who are descended from llurik- the very 
^scnce of all that, according to Muscovite ideas, is 
4lie moat noble. Many most powerful families 
ItoVe used every effort to have their names inserted 
ft these sacred pages, but in vain—notably, the 
Narisehkines, and yet a Narischkine was the 
ipotlier of Peter the Great. The origin of this 
' family is indeed .iHiridua, They pretend to have 

T ..- . 

descended from a royal house which flourished 
in the town qf Egra, in Bohemia ; but this is 
folly. Their original name was ‘Yarichkine,* 
and their nobility only dates from 1670. They 
were common labourers in the village of Staro 
Kirkiiio, near Mikliailow, a village which still 
exists. Nathalie, the daughter of one of these 
labourer-s (tlyril) n.sed to stay on long visits 
to her godmotlier, Madame Watview, in Afoscow, 
whose husband, from having been a common 
soldier, ha<l been raised from the ranks by tlie 
Czar Alexis, and wlio was even honoiircd from time 
to time with a visit from Ids imperial benefactor. 
On one of these occasions, the Czar met Nathalie, 
the pretty peasant girl, fell in love with her, 
and married her. Peter tlie tlreat was born of 
tlds^inion. Cyrd the peasant obtained permis¬ 
sion from bis son-in-law the Czar to change his 
name of Yarichkine—wliich has a very offensive 
mcariiiig in Itussian -to Nari.sehkine. Alexander 
Marisclikiue, the grandson of tlie peasant Cyril, 
received from PeU'i’ the Great the title of Count; 
but he wi.sely refrained from availing himself 
of this privilege ; anil Ids descendants, with equal 
good taste, liave followed his example. That the 
iNan.scliknies ever refused the title of Prince 
is not aecitrate. They did their best, as we have 
already pointed out, to liave tlieir name inscj’ibed 
in the I’elvct Book, liut in vain. 

On looking over this curious and interesting 
volume one fiud.s many of the must famous names 
of llussia eons])ieii(ms by their absence the 
Wolkon.skis, for instance, svere, like the Nariseb- 
kiiies, refused admittance therein ; but, on the 
other hand, many well-known names, the Solty- 
koll's, foi- example, w'ho are not only in the 
V'elvet Book, but had their name on the older 
rcToi'd, now destroyed (the ‘ Kodo.storvnaia Kniga’), 
will meet the eye. A.s a mutter of fact, the 
Odoievskis and the Koltsow-Massalskys are at 
the head of the Huts.si.in nobility; but the title of 
Prince (‘ Kniga’) wa.s uj) to the time of Peter the 
Great only borne, as in England, by meiubei's of a 
royal family. Peter began by making Mentsebi- 
koff a Prince, and others folloued in rapid sucees- 
.sion. jVs our readers arc aw.ire, the late Emperor 
Alexander 11. married shortly before his assassi¬ 
nation a iJolgorouki- the name in Kiissiau means 
‘ Ijongliaud but the enemies of the lady, w'ho 
cried out so loudly that it wa!s a wemlliance, 
M-em to liave overlooked lliu fact that the first 
(.V.ar of the Kouianoff family, the youth Michael 

-who, t>v the way, was pvojiosed for the throne 
by 'I'lieodore ('heremetew, an ancestor of the 
nieseut EiuisTor’s gieat friend—married Mary 
bolgoroiiki; and that, later on, Peter 11, was 
engaged to be inariicd to a Catherine Dolgorouki, 
a union which the Emi>eror’s death alone pre¬ 
vented. 

The Galit/ins (from ‘Golitsa,’ a gauntlet) are 
very noble,; but the family i.s so immense—there 
are over two hundred members of this family 
bearing the title of Prince!—that, like the 
Tolstois, they seem omnipresent. The Orloffs 
and the Stroganows -Madame CheremuteM’, the 
friend of the present Emperor, is a daughter 
of a Count Stroganow and the Grand Duchess 
Mary—are of comparatively humble origin ; the' 
former having descended from a young prisooer 
nicknamed ‘Grell,’ the eagle, who was con¬ 
demned to death, but paiuoned by Peter the 
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Qi-eat> who admired bifl coolnesa in kicking aside, 
as ho went to kneel before the block, the head 
of a man who liad just be'en'decapitated, saying ; 
‘Ton must really make room for me, old fellow !’ 
—and the latter coming from a race of rich 
merchants who owned vast poesijssions at the 
foot of the Ural Mountains, and who ]^id 
Yermak, a brigand, to punish the barbarous tribes 
of Siberia for their depredations, tlins earning 
the good-will of John the Terrible, wlio granted 
to tile Slroganows the right to build tlieir- own 
fortresses, make their own laws, ami have an 
array of their own. J'eter Uie Gren^ by the way, 
deprived this family of those privileges, not to 
speak of the great lionour of being addressed — 
ami of tills the Strogauows are justly proud—as 
‘distinguished men’—‘Imenilyie liordi.’ 

Our limited space prevents our contihuing 
further our survey of the llnssian nobility in this 
paper ; but enough will perhaps have been said 
to show tliat it is a subject not devoid of interest, 
and one not wholly unworthy the attention of 
our readers. 


MY AUNT Cecilia. 

CHAITKU II. 

Whkn I came down the next morning. Aunt 
Cecilia was already seateil at tlie breakfast table. 
She looked up with a smile as I came in, and 
shook her finger at me. 

‘ Veil have grown into a sad slugganl, child,’ 
she cried. ‘ I liave been down this hour. If 
you laid known how fresh the air was blowing 
througli the trees, you would not have, lain in 
bed. I can’t, imagine wliere the sweet scent 
comes from that one gets in the early inoriiing 
in town.’ 

I had no suggestions to make on tliis subject, 
and BO sat down and began my breakfast. 

‘Osmond,’ began my aunt liesitaliiigly, alter 
she bad watched me for some time iii silence, ‘1 
have thought over what you said last night.’ 

‘Welir 

‘It cannot be, my dear boy,’ she said, speaking 
with evident exertion. ‘ I cannot tell yon why 
1 oppose your wishes ; you must not ask me.’ 

‘You have some strong rea.s<ni.’ 

‘Naturally, I have, or 1 sliould not refuse 
what I see you wisli so miicli. Are not yon the 
only one I have to iove and gratify in the whole 
world V 

, ‘ But I think I ought to Understand,’ 1 objected. 

‘ If you have a rea.son, why not tell it to me. 
You see, aunt, this is a serious matter. It affects 
my whole life.’ 

‘ It is for that rea.son that I am firm,’ she said 
more gravely than before, ‘I know you cannot 
understand my motives ; but you must trust me, 
Osmond. We have come for the fii-st time to one 
of those differences whicli will test whether you 
really love me. There will be more, but this is 
One. If you can look back on the past, and see 
gnnmds for confiding in me though you do not 
understand what I - am doing, all will be well 
between us. If not, there is sorrow waiting for 
us both. For both, Osmond ; sorer for you than 
for me, probably.—Will you trust me, child j will 
you try to trust me T 

tp 


* I will try,’ I answered; and so the subject 
dropped for tlie time, but 1 was sorely dissatisfied 
with ray aunt’s rejection of my scheme. ] was 
at that age when with the growth of an independ¬ 
ent desire to think for one’s self there incrtaig^ 
I also a dislike to accept tlie jtulgment of otbm, 
even of those most loved and trusted. 1 kvas 
bitterly disappointed ; a sense of injury ratified 
in me. I lelt I was lieing iinjusUy dealt wth; 
and I went about all tliat day nursing my 
indignation. 

Aunt Cecilia did not nllude again to the subject, 
but she seented aware that there was a cchl shadow 
between us ; and I caught her kind eyes more 
than once studying my face with an auxioitaly 
apjx'aling exjtression, which shonld liave brought 
me to licr feet at once, lint which caused no other 
feeling in me at the time than one of petulance at 
being watched. 

'fowards evening 1 look my hat and went out 
for a walk. 1 turned towards Westminster, and 
had hardly set fixit upon the bridge wlien some 
one coming bcliind nic tliru.st his arm tlirongh 
mine, and Sinclair's voice saliitiil me. 

‘flullo! is it youf 1 exclaimed. ‘How did 
yon get here ( Is Caltliro]) in town V 

‘I have done with fialtlirop,' he answered, 
shaking his head disdainfully. ‘The place was 
unbearable after you had left.—How very odd 
that 1 sliould meet you just at this uionieut 1 
Five niiuutes more and it would have been too 
late.’ 

• ‘Too late for what?' 

‘ Why, to see me '—But tell me, what news 
have you V 

‘ Hi'ul,’ I assured him. ‘ My aunt won’t hear 
of my entering the navy.’ 

‘Won’t she, I 13 ' Jove!' Sinclair e.vclaimed. 
‘You know 1 thought you wouhl find difficulties, 
n’hy not?’ 

‘She won't tell me.’ 

‘ So ! And what are you going to do V 

1 shrugged my shouldcre. ‘What can I do? 
Give ill, I supjiose.’ 

‘Oh, it you mean to give in, you may as 
well do it at once, with a good grace,’ Sinclair 
said coutcmjituously. 

His tone stung me, and I asketl quickly : ‘ In 
my jdace, what would you do?’ 

‘Aol give way, certainly.’ 

We walked on for some distance in silence. 

At last I asked him: ‘Where are you going 
now ?’ 

‘ Why, tliat reminds me,’ he answered, ‘ that 
this is not my waj'. I am going to Borta- 
inoiitli.’ 

‘To Porlsniouthf’ ■ 

‘ Well, why do you look so astonished 1 I 
can’t go back to Oaltlirop; I haven’t enough 
money to slay in town ; 1 am goiim to my 
uncle.’ Then with a sudden pressure of my arm 
he said; ‘Come with me, Osmond. My uncle 
will he able, to help j’ou. I know he took a 
fancy to j'ou, for he told me so.’ 

‘ 1 don’t see how ho can help me,' I answered 
‘ If iny aunt w'on’t consent, she won't, and there 
the matter must end. 1 don’t see what you 
want me to do. And how can I go to Ports¬ 
mouth ? I have no money.’ 

We had descended the steps beside St Thoma.s’s 
Hospital as we spoke, and were pacing slowly 









'extendi before ' that 
bufldlag« : 'wnckSr ttiddenlf etop^d, and leaned 
btwK ^alnet the ri\rer wall, trusting both' 
.hands deftp into his tronsers-pockete. 

J am going to walk,’ he said lightly. 

folk !’ I repeated—‘ walk to Portsmouth?’ 
i would talce a longer walk than that to 
ust my constitution,’ he said. ‘ As for yours, 
urse it is another matter.’ 

‘If you can do it, lean,’ I said, rather nettled. 
‘But why not go by train?’ 

‘Oh, Vhy not go in a carriage-and-pair, or 
stretched at full length in an ambulanoe!’ he i 
cried eonteinptuoiisly. ‘ Because I 'ni not a girl, 
nor an old man. Because 1 want to see the world ; 

hecau.se- Well, there arc fifty reasons, and 

the hi.st is that 1 want to walk. So, if you 
care to come witli me, yi>u may ; if not, you may 
go home and knuckle down to your aunt.’ 

What tempted me I do not know ; hut without 
another word I thrust my arm through Simdair's, 
and we turned our fa4’e.s towards the Westminster 
Bridge Hoad again. 

‘Yon had better send a line to your aunt,’ 
Sinclair s.iid, when we reached the top of the 
steps; ‘don’t frighten the old lady unneces¬ 
sarily.’ 

We went into the first post-oflicc we c.amo 
to, and bought a sheet of pajier, on ivhich I 
hurriedly wrote a few line.s, assuring my aunt 
that 1 was ipiite .safe, and that she need feel 
no anxiety on my account. 1 wonder what 
anguish could fitly repay to me the cruelty (rf 
tho.se cold-hearted wonls! Whatever it might 
he, I would gladly undergo it now, if 1 could 
erase from my memory the picture of Aunt 
Cecilia sitting through the dn.sk of that short 
summer night with a growing fear at her heart, 
waiting for the return of the child on wliom 
she lavished such an undeserved ami tender 
love. 

Sinclair was in high spirits us we walked 
along. He sang snatches of soiig.s, nuade ju.sts 
on tne people whom we met, and communicated 
at last a little of his gaiety to me ; so that 
we walked along sturdily and briskly through 
Wandsworth to Wioibledoii Comuiou. It wa.s 
the week after the meeting of the National 
Rille Association, and one or two tents were 
still left on the ground. Into one of these wc 
crept, and w rapping oiuselve.s in a piece of 
canvas whicli liad been left there by some aci'i- 
deut, we quickly fell asleep. It may .seem odil, 
but it is a fact that my sleep w’as sound and 
dreamless ;. and 1 woke without feeling one pang 
of coinpuuction. 

The morning was bi-ight and fine. We went 
down into the town of Wimbledon and bought 
some rolls and milk. Sinclair was not without 
mon^y; in fact it was, as he had implied, the 
adventuj-e of the journey on foot to rortsniouth, 
not its economy, Which had made it attractive 
to him. For my own part, as we followed the 
l&d whicli drops uown from the heights of 
Wimbledon to the lower country, 1 was conscious 
a-wholly new feeling of exhilaration. For 
itbe„ iirst time iii my life 1 was free; nobody 
^Iv'e me the word of direation, or inter- 
fare with me in doing what I wished. To 
inb^t met! it is a rare pleasure to feel them-' 
s^ye* fj’ee .to bend theic' steps whithersoever 1 


they, will j to a boy, relieved for the tirat time 
of restraint, it is simply an intoxication, 

I often look back upon that morning. It 
was in some ways the happiest I ever spent. We 
walked leisurely througii the pleasant country, 
straying through field-paths, w’here the I’eapcrs 
were already cutting the early grain ; lingering 
beneath shady tiees while the heat was at its 
greatest; talking always of the life we nieant 
to lead, and seeing before us a long vista of 
glorious successes and distinctions, at the end 
of vvliidi we should be laid to rest in St Paul’s 
or in the Abbey, leaving behind us a worthy 
monument in our deeds. 

We plodded into (iodaliiiing late in the after¬ 
noon, and had some tea in a eonfectioiier’s shop. 
I remember well the curious glances bestow'ed 
on ul by tlic comely woman who serveil us; 
and I do not doubt that 1 at least looked weary 
and tiavel stained enough to attract attention. 
1 should have liked to rest in Godalming for 
the night; hut Sinclair hud evidently no in¬ 
tention of doing so, and I did not venture to 
sugge.st it _ 

The light-heartedijcss of the morning was 
almost goii. now ; ami we walked on silently 
enough, both more wear} than we chose to admit 
The sky becaim' overcast; it was unbearably 
sultry ; from time to time a few licavy drops 
of rain sphosbed in tlie thick dust; and low 
tlmmler rumbled in the distance. We left the 
main road at last, ami turned into a byway 
wliich we ueie assured would bring us out 
i,i]ion the Porl.“mouth coacli road. The path led 
through thick woods until it descended to the 
hanks of a little stream, over which a rustic 
bridge was thiaiwn. Sinclair cast liinsself down 
on tlie green bank v ith a heavy sigh of relief, 
and bending over the rip]iling water, drank his 
fill, and washed the dust ami iierspiratioii from 
his face. 

‘This is hot work, eh, Osmond!’ he said, 
brushing away the water from his hair. 

‘ It will be cooler soon, I siijipuse.’ 

‘ I shall stay here until it is, at anyrate,’ Sin¬ 
clair an.swered ; and with that he laid himself 
c(jniioitubly against the root.s of a tree and fell 
asleep. I had an idea that wldlst he slept I 
ought to remain awake, and I tried valiantly to 
conquer my fatigue ; but very shortly all things 
rcmml me became indistinct; ami I lost conscious- 
iie.ss in the midst of a vision of Aunt Cecilia 
siiredding cool lettuce leaves for supper in the 
pleas,aut shady parlour of the old house. 

I was touted by Sinclidr, who shook me vio¬ 
lently. * Vl'ake, Csmoml ; wake up,’ he cried. 

‘ AVe have slept so long that the day has gone 
and the moon is iiji. Bouse yourself, my boy; 
it is cool eiiougb now.’ 

1 rose with some difficulty. My limbs were 
cramped 'iml chilled; ami I felt hardly less 
tired than when I had lain down ; but Sinclair 
seemed full of energy, lie strode forward hastily 
on the road. 1 did not mean to admit that 1 was 
nearly exhausted ; so I set my teeth and followed 
him. Wc plodded along the dusty highway for 
two or three miles, hearing scarcely any sound 
but that of our own feet, for the comitiy was 
marvellously still. The road began to rise 
at last; and we found oui'selves on a steep 
ascent. 
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‘This must he Hindhead,’ Sinclair said. ‘I 
know the Portsmouth road crosses it.’ 

I had never heard of Hindhead; but at that 
instant I saWj upon the slope of a vast hollow 
on the right of the road, a little hut or shelter 

for cattle. , , , , t 

‘Sinclair, 1 can’t go much farther,’ I said. 
‘We cannot walk all night. Let us sleep 
there.’ 

‘ You do look pumped out,’ he said good-natur¬ 
edly. ‘An<l 1 am tired too.—Well, we will try 
that hut’ 

The door was open, and in one corner were 
several hiindles of clean str.aw. We spread the 
stmw a little, and lying down on it, ivere soon 
asleep. 

After some hours of troubled rest 1, woke 
with a start I’lie door of the hut was half 
open, as we had left it when we lay down, 
and the bright moonlight streaming tlirougli the 
opening reached almost to the straw on which we 
lay. 1 do not know liow' long 1 had .slept—per¬ 
haps a couple of hour.s ; but J ivas wiile awake 
now, for the restlessness of extreme fatigue had 
seized on me, and 1 moved uneasily from side to 
side, seeking ease in vain. I’lie broad band of 
light across the lloor disquieted me, and drew 
my legs towards it in spite of myself. At last 
I rose, and moving quietly, so as not to distuib 
Siiudair, 1 went to the door of the hut. A light 
wind had risen, which refreshed me, and 1 thought 
that possibly if J walked a little way 1 might 
be able to sleep on my return. 1 w’ont a short 
distance ; but quickly becoming tired, I sat down 
upon a stone. 

To the last hour of my life I shall remember 
the feeling of desolation which slowly entered my 
very soul as I sat looking over the w'ide e.\p.inse 
of moonlit country and watching the night-sky 
grow jialc before the approaching dawn, in that 
hour I realised, not suddenly, hut as the full 
development of the feeling which had suggested 
itself at times throughout tin* day, the vvliole 
value of the home 1 had cast from me. In a 
succession of ijuick mental pictures, I .saw Aunt 
Cecilia watching through the night, listening with 
straining ears for the sound ol my appro.iching 
steps ; weeping tears, than wdiich none siirtdy can 
be more bitter, over the ingratitude wliieh told 
her in the plainest language tliat her love had 
been in vain. I hc-ard once more my godmother’s 
heart-broken voice, bidding me be good to her 
wdiose charge I wits; 1 saw the house in which 
I was always the first to be considered, and which 
my own action had made desolate and sorrowful. 
And still I fancied a voice, borne on the breeze, 
wliispered, ‘Keturn, return.’ 

1 went to tlie door of the hut and looked in. 
Sinclair was sleeping still, unconscious that 1 
was not beside him. Could I leave him, and go 
back? Could I face the contempt he would 
shower on me, and the reproof of everybody, 
and my aunt’s tears 1 

I moved away again irresolute, and wandered 
up the hill-side to a spot where, on the very 
summit, a cross of granite had been placed. I 
sat down by its foot among the thick dew on 
the grass and watched the breaking light in the 
east. Slowly the rosy streaks deepened, length¬ 
ened, widened, broke, and gave way to a llood 
of brighter light, which swelled with a radiance 
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too blinding to gaze upon, and suddenly alfnoftt 
it was day. In that moment my mind was made 
up; I ran quickly down the hill and shook 
Sinclair bv the shoulder. - 

‘Eh! \Vhat? Is it time? Wheisj are 
he gaped ov.t. ‘Surely we need not move/yet, 
Osmond. I haven’t had lialf-enough sleep.’ | 

‘ I have conic to say good-bye,’ I saitl huri jedly. 
‘I cannot go on with you. rnmst go back.’ 

.‘Wlmt! afraid?’ he asked. ‘Wait frightens 
you, man ! You were plucky enough yesterday. 
iNonseuse ; this is only some wliim you' liave got 
in the night. Ide down again, and sleep for a 
couple of hours, and then we sliall go on cheer¬ 
fully.’ 

‘ i can't,’ T said. ‘ It is no use trying to 
explain—you wouldn’t understand me, 1 must 
go back at once.’ 

‘I’oohl’ said Sinclair. ‘1 don’t believe you. 
You’re restless, Co and walk it off, and come 
back tome when you’re rational again. I shall 
be lierc for an hour or two yet.’ 

So saying, lie yawned and lay down again. ‘ I 
shall not come back,’ I said. ‘ Good-bj'e, and good 
luck to you,’ and so I left him. I do not 
think he cuuglit my last remark ; 1 fancy he was 
asleep. 

The day was .still so young when I turned my 
back upon tlio lint, tliat dark shadows lay among 
the trcc.s, and the dceji valley on the slope of 
wliicli we bad passed the niglit was filled with 
an inqieiictrablc white va])oiir. 1 trudged on 
bohlly for two or tliice miles ; but it is a weary 
thing at bust to retince one’s road; and the 
mental excitement I laid passed through resulted 
in gieat bodily laligue. 1 w.is still several miles 
from (lodalming, and 1 was considering whether 
I .should not sit down and rest for a while, 
when a lumbering sound of wheels was heard 
on tlie j’oad, and the jingling lutlle of such bells 
as cartel s fasten on tlicir horses’ heads. In a few 
miiiiiles the team was beside me ; the carter’s 
dog, a I'ougli t 3 'ke of no bleed, ran up and 
.smelt me, wagging lii.s tail; the carter looked 
curiously at me, and I returned his glance 
wistfully, 1 supjiose, for he slojiped. 

‘Woa!’ lie cried ; and the horses halted obe¬ 
diently. ‘AVheer be you goin’ this time o’ the 
moriiin’, my lad?’ he asked, not uiikiiidly, 

‘To l.oiidon,’1 answered timidlJ^ 

‘ToLuunoul’ and he scratched his head, as if 
in ]ierplexity. ‘That’s a good step from here.’ 

‘ If you would let me iidc a little way in your 
wagon, I should be very grateful,’ J said. ‘I 
have no money to give you ; but J can get 3 ’ou 
some, 1 think, w hen we leach London.’ 

‘Get oop, my lad,’ he said; ‘and never mind 
the money. There’s nothin’ but empty sacks 
under the tilt; and if you sleep a bit, why, so 
much the better.’ 

It was with a beating heart that I set out 
towards Aunt Cecilia’s liouse. It w as ten o’clock; 
the night was dark and hot. 1 W’alked as qiiickly 
as I could, fearing lest my resolution inigiit fail 
before I bad a.sked my aunt’s forgiveness. I 
reaclie'd the gate at last, and paused a •moment 
to collect myself before ringing. I was raising 
my hand to the bell when I touched the gate, 
and found it open. It had never been left 
open even in the daytime within my.,know- 
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brkht lights m the lower wiuilows of the house, 
HM the bliiwla of my aunt's Jxuiour were un¬ 
drawn. 1 eould see her sitting beside the table 
in Jcr accustomed chair, her hnntls clasped on 
her Ihnees. I was about to call to her; but 
her Vars had been straining for my footsteps 
too long to need any other summons, and wdlh 
a loud cry, sbo came running to me through 
tlie open uoor and took me in her arms. ‘My 
boy, my*'boy! I knew you would come back,’ 
she said, solibiiig. ‘ It was not in you to desert 
me. Vou could not do it. (lod he praised, who 
has given my boy hack to me ' ’ 

MORK JUNGLE NOTES IN SUMATRA. 

WfiBSf Use W'riter of thc.se Notes had been long 
enough in the Ear Ea.st to .“peak Malay tolerubly, 
tlie coolies and ollicrs on the tobneco e.statu liegan 
to find out that tlie ‘liiau kecliil,’ or overseer 
(literally, ‘little ma.ster’), w.xs anxious for ‘infor¬ 
mation vegetable, animal, and mineraland that 
the timely e.vhihition of .specimen.s might turn 
away his wrath The ('liiminiun of the coolie 
class cares nothing for animals, except from an 
alimentary standpoint; and it did not seem to 
! be at first uiulerstooil tliat a monkey with a 
fractured skull, a sfjiiashed lizard, or a spider 
reduced to a biped, were not the sort of fhiiig.s 
I W'anted. But when this point was settled, 1 
soon had an embarrassing profusion of eivaturos 
brought me, which 1 generally restored to their 
native wiwds after a few day.s, us my hand.-, were 
too full to admit of looking alter them. 

I think one of the first to arrive was tliat 
curious animal the ‘kukang’ (/.ons t(trdifjrnilii.<). 
It is a .sijiiat, thick set creature, alioiit tlie size 
of a small cat, brou 11 in colour, four-handed like 
a monkey, but with a fox-like head. The most 
curious feaiurcs aie its eyes, huge yellow cir¬ 
cular orbs, which ai’e said liy tlic .ravane.se, who 
have a great dread and dislike of the ore.itun-, to 
bring disaster on whatever llieir unwinking glare 
fixes upon. It is a nocturnal animal, fuelling on 
insects ami small birds. Its fenacily of life is 
very great; and its sfrengUi and power of lute 
aurprising for so small an animal. My specimen 
had a collar and ebaiu attached to a ring riiiiniiig 
on a pole w'hicb reached to tJie roof, where be 
generally sleiit all day. One evening, just as it 
was getting dusk, 1 saw ‘Joe’ slowly descending 
the pole, his gaze fixed uir an unconscious cat, 
which was sleeping about a yard from its foot. 
'When be readied tlie gioiind, he crept on like a 
shadow inch by inch till he almost touched hi.s 
victim, when, with a sudden dart, he seized its 
iiuiiUeg in his Jaw.s, wdiile a whole Uhinese 
Orchestra of stjueals and shrieks burst from the 
natomkled cat M’^ith much difliculty the eat 
ilWis -ireleased by the united efforts of myself 
boy,* who got grievously .scratched for his 
aji4 Joe went slowly and solemnly up his 
;p^ the roof with the air of a person wlio 


has Bccompibhed a thoroughly satisfactory pi^ce 
of work. 

This cat, I may note, was rather ti curiosity 
in her way. AH through Malaysia, eighty per 
cent, of the cats suffer from some deformity of 
the tail. Some have no tail at all; some, a 
mere knob ; others have it bent at right angles 
or folded back on itself; but this particular 
specimen had it rolled up like a spiral .spring, or 
cork.screw, so tliat you might have passed a stick 
througli and susiieiided puss from it. I never 
heanl of any explan.ation of this curious fact, 
but slioiild put it down to general degeneracy^ 
the Malay cat being a diminutive weakly crea¬ 
ture, which is odd in a region so congenial to the 
tiger iftid leopard, and where there is certainly no 
want of food. 

Snakes of all sorts were plentiful; but con¬ 
sidering the nuinbcr of men eui))loyed on field 
and jungle work, cases of .snake-bite were very- 
rare. I cun only rcmeml'cr two—one of a (.’hiiia- 
mau wlio haiulled a supposed dead cobra; and 
tbo otlier ol n Javanese who was bitten on the 
neck by a large green snake, and died in five 
minutes. Uobras in this part of the East do not 
h's-iu to have tlie .-ame penchant for entering 
liou.se.s a.s in India, and you arc tolerably safe 
from them iiidoois. 'I'lie most dreaded snake of 
Sumatra i.s tlic hamadryad, or kiiig-cohra. This 
reptile is not ouly the l.irgest of poisonous snake*, 
but the most viciou.s and aggrc.ssive. Jn iipjiear- 
ance it if* not unlike, the cobra, tiiil not so thick 
in proportion to its length, ami the hood smaller. 
The colour vanc.s, but is generally an olive green, 
w il li dusky' while rings round the body. My 
first experience of tlic hamadryad was when 
watching some coolie.s removing a stack of tobacco 
stick,s. Suddenly there wa.s a .sfiuall ((.'liinamea 
can’t shout) and a rush to the dwir of the shed, 
while sometliing long, sinuous, and glistening 
darted out from among tlie. sticks and slid 
swiftly along the floor in puisiiit. Finding 
no enemy, he jiauseil for a minute, his lieoil 
raiseil fully a jaril, hissing like a small steatu- 
eiigiue, and thee made for an opening in the 
wall of the shed —a latal move, for as soon ns his 
‘hiisine.ss end ’ was well outside, he was in halves 
from a blow with a ‘changkiil,’ or large hoe. 
'i’liis snake measured eleven feet, but I have 
heard of tliem reaching iourtecn or more. 

The, python or ‘ular sfiwa’ is common, hut 
i va]'ie.s gre itiy iu size. 'I’lie largest specimen I 
ever saw wa.-i eighteen feet. The creature had 
entered a fowl-house and swallowed ten fowls; 
a bit of good luck for tlic neigiibourkig gang 
of Ciiinese, who dispo.«od of the snake and ite 
coiitenU- with equal gusto. Tliis, however, was 
not much of a pytlioii; twenty-five feet being not 
nucommoti. At the otlier end of the .scale is a 
lovely eiiierah 1-green snake, about fifteen inches 
long, wliicli feeds on insects, and is very fond of 
hamiting the pot-plants on your voruudn. 

Then there arc the monitor lizards, miscalled 
iguanas by Europeans, as iu Australia. Some of 
these are formidable creatures, especially a species 
with a very rough scaly skin, mottled Lrowii and 
dirty yellow, with very long and sharp claws on 
the forefeet, which are more effective as weapons 
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than his teeth, though tb® letter are no trifle, I 
was once coming do<frn' the const in a small 
steamer with a wuinher of Javanese on hoard, 
who were retumiiig to Batavia. They generally 
travel as deck passensers; but as the deck-space 
was limited, room ha<T been found for the women’ 
in the hold just imder the after-hatch to the 
number of about twenty-five. There was also 
on board an agent of some Hamhm-g animal 
dealer, who had with liiin a luimher of birds 
and beasts, one of which was a very fine lizard 
of this description, about six feet long, kept in 
nnconi for table durance in a gin-casc, with some 
laths nailed across it, at which he kept biting 
savagely, only leaving olf to snap, with a souikI 
like a .sprung rat-trap, at any one who approached 
the cage. About midnight, as we were plough¬ 
ing slowly through the nuilodorous coUee- 
colourcd water of Ifengkalis Strait, there aiwe 
such au outburst of shrieks and cries for help 
as brought every soul on deck iu a twinkling, 
under the impression that the (Ihiuesc pa.Shengers, 
who were Very numerous, hail risen on us, or 
that we were hoarded by pirates, who are by no 
means extinct on that coast. Somehosly sung 
out ‘Fire!’ The engine stopped, and all was 
confusion, until the blue liglit beiug brought, 
showed the after-hatch blocked with a '110183 of j 
squealing, struggling, feminine liiunauity. I’re- 
seutly tlie empty gin-case solved the mystery. 
'J'lie ‘ haramjadeh beualaug,’ or ‘ illegitimately- 
horn beast,’ as the women styled him, on 
gaining his liberty, had fallen through tlie 
natch on the slceper.s, and forthwith wreaked his 
vengciitice with tooth aud claw on everything 
he touched. Several women had been badly 
scratched and bitten, and all were nearly out of 
their wiUs with fright. 

The ‘ chichak,’ or house di/.ard, about a foot 
long, is siomcliiues a great nuisance. lie utters 
iuccssautl.v a .short sria[ipish hark like that of a 
toy terrier, and when one has lakcu })ost iu a 
bedroom, he makes sleep impos.siblc till he is slain 
or expelled. This is the more didlcult, because 
the animal is a natural ventriloquist, and the 
irritating ‘ Vap, yap’ always seems to proceed from 
the quarter where he is not. 

Perhaps the two insects wliicdi —ne.vt to the 
mosipiito—first attract tlie notice of a new anival 
are those industrious workei’s the c.arpenter-bee 
aud mason-wasp The former is an enormous 
insect, more than twice the size of a humhle-hce, 
and of au intense jetty black. Indeed, the ‘kum- 
haug’ is to Hlalay j'Oets what the ‘raven’s wing’ 
is to our own, with the exception that, with the 
former, a lady’s teeth, and not her hair, are the 
objects of compai’ison. He (or, I believe, I should 
say she) enters your room with a startling whir, 
ami, .sailing slowly to the roof, sets to work with 
the noisy ostentatious industry of her I'ace, at 
driving a five-eighths-iuch tunnel into post or 
rafter. They work, wil.h the grain of the wood, 
a)id the burrows are sometimes a foot long. I 
never could make out how it is done, ns their 
jaws are not strongi-r in proportion tlian those 
of other bees. 1 have known them nearly ruin a 
‘ bang.sal,' or tobacco drying-shed. 

The mason-wa-sp is of several kinds; hut the 
most common is a slim, active, black-and-yellow 
insect, with the two sections of her body connected 
by such a long and slender filament that she | 



Seems in danger every moment of leaving the 
whole ‘after-part’ of her person behind. Their 
habits have often been described ; hut not all 


such ns the barrel of a gun, or the keyhole 4{ a 
safe; others, again, construct their clay &Hs 
against the wall or ceiling ; hut the thorcjbgh- 
going and conscientious wasp, after building the 
cells oti the trunk of a ti-ee and stocking them 
with preserved spiders, covers them with u mass 
of while clay, which she then works oVer with 
streaks and patches of colouied earth, witli 
such truth to nature that it is almost iinpos- 
silde to tell it from a huge knot on the bark, 
it is odd, however, that their instinct, or whatever 
it is, docs not seem to tell them that this sort of 
nest on a white-washed wall is ten times more 
conspicuous than if they left out the decora¬ 
tion. 

Of that unplcn.sant trio, the scorpion, centipede, 
ami tarantula, the first is perhaps the most 
formidable. The sting of the very large black 
species, which is common about decaying stumps 
and hollow trec.«, is, 1 should think, the most 
agonising pain known, judging from its effect 
on the almost nei velc.ss ('hinamnn. A specimen 
was (uice brought me which was covered, tail, 
claw.s, and all, with young scorpions nlwut half 
an inch long iu constant motion. It seemed half 
dead ; and wishing to see xvhether the native 
belief i.s ccu'rcct tluit .scorpions are (lc^•oured by 
tiicir young, J ])laced it iu au empty scidlitz- 
powder box. rnfortunalcdy, I was called aw'ay 
for a few minutes, aud on returning, found the 
box and its contents in the ])o.ssession iif ‘ Cheluka,’ 
or ‘the scoundrel,’a monkey so nanieil from the 
.singuhir enormity of his crimes, who was crunch¬ 
ing up the scorpion and progenj with the relish 
of-an cxcursioiu.sl over a plate of shi imps. 

The centipiale is popularly supposed to caiTy 
a sting on each foot; hut 1 have several times 
handled them—after their heads were removed 
—without the claws producing any result. It 
is the first pair of claws only that are venomous, 
being hollow, and provided with poisou-hags like 
a snake’s fang. The largest I ever saw was eleven 
inches iu length, a gi'ucsomc creature. A bite 
from one of this size wtmld most likely have bc>en 
fatal to a man iu weak health. The tmautula, 
though his powers of offence aiv nothing like 
those of the scorpion or centi^rcde, i.s, somehow, 
a more unpopular character than either. The 
horror of these largo sjjulers entertained by many 
people is curious aud uiiaccountahle. 1 have 
seen Australian busliiueii, who in every-day life 
scarcely seemed to understand danger, turn white 
a.s a sheet at the sight of a small ‘ triuntelope,’ 
as they called it. 

There is an cnojinous spider frequently found , 
iu the jungle, full three inches long iu the body, 
and seven across the legs, black in colour, and 
elegantly marked with red and yellotv. It spins 
a geometrical web about four feet in diameter 
between two trees, which web is strong enough 
to knock off a pith-hat. In one case the web 
was exteiKle<l betw’een trees at least twenty feet 
apart by a s'j’stein of guys and stays, of yfhich 
not one was unneces.sary or out of place; and 
besides, was stretched in a vertical drrection by 
two good-sized pieces of wood—axe-chips, in fact ; 
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to 4t8 lower ma^U. Some ' of the 
Sotn&trftW epidew are of sncb extraordinary and 
unepiderdike shapes, that only drawings could 
Ijjye &ti idea of them. One species, about the 
sixhikOf a garden spider, has a liaid shelly body, 
witll a pear-shaped projection on each side, 
wliiai, as well as the body, is covered with 

But, to the Deli planter, tlie creatures that 
sting aii<l those that bite, be their weapons ever 
so poten^ arc of little inonieiit compared with 
those that eat It is odd that tobacco, so fatal 
to insects wlien luanufacttired, should agree so 
well with tlieni when green ; but so it is ; .and for 
some five months in tlie year tiie ‘worms’ cease 
not to afflict the souls of the managers, the coolies, 
and assistants. Sumatran tobacco is sokdy used 
for the wrappers of the superior hind of cig.ars ; 
and the smuJlcst hole in the leaf takes oil' aa ry 
seriously from its value. As soon as the infant 
plant uppe.ars above ground it is liable to the i 
attacks of saw-llie.s, which deposit their ogg.s in j 
the stem, causing n swelling, and si)etMlily killing 
it When it escapes these, .and is duly planted | 
out in the regulation rows, there ajtpcars a small 
green caterpillar, the larva of a white butterfiy, 
exactly resembling the Knglisb ‘cabbage’ sjiecies, 
which .sets to work on the leaves. 

Another great enemy to tobacco is a large 
locust, some three inches long, liead, wings, and 
legs blight green, and body sciiiiet One of the.se 
insects will do as much damage as fifty cater- 
pillars ; and they are so sharp-sighted and strong 
on the wing, that it is very (lifficult to catch one 
witliout damaging more plants than the insect 
itself would have done. 

The common Indian bee is very plentiful 
On every tobacco e.state are to be seen seveinl 
enormous trees, towering solitary from the tobacco 
fields, or the waste of scrub or swoid-giuss which 
succeeds them. Each of these trees has a line of 
large cxcresceucos running uji its trunk as fai' as 
the first bi-aiieh, whicli may be one Inindred and 
fifty feet or imu'c from the ground. These are 
the ‘tualang’ trees, exempted from the axe by 
special agreement wi'.h the chief from whom the 
land is leased, and each contaiies a va.st bee 1 
settlement. Tbc knobs are occasioned by the 
growth of the bark round the long hard-v nod 
pegs which are driven in by the Mahiy.s to serve 
as a ladder. The looting of one of these bee-trees 
i$ a serious undertaking, ami attended with no 1 
little danger. A great pile of wood is lighted ! 
beneath, Uie bees being driven off by the heat 
rather than the smoke, as the night chosen is one 
when a stiff breeze is blowing, so that.the bees 
as they emerge are carried oil' Ui Icewiwd and 
unable to return. When at length the coast is 
supposed clear, several men ascend, and pitch 
down the neats helter-skelter—the horrid-looking 
mess of spilt honey, smashed comhs, dead bees, 
and dirt, being carried off for further treatment. 
I^tist.morning tlie expelled bees return, and it is 
highly advisable to give the neighbourhood a wide 
,|><&.|or some time. 

'c^hd* bees’ principal enemy, next to the native, 
drollest of creatures, the Malayan snu bear, 
.aro two species, similar in'' habits, but 
very much in ske. One of the smaller 
^PdaWr'With whom 1 was lycll acquainted, was 
Indi^ ‘‘a'ruilning river of harmless merriment’ 


to his owner and all who knew him. He had 
been picked up in the jungle a-s a very small cub, 
ami at the time I speak or him was about a year 
old, three feet Ion" and eighteen inches high 
when on all-fours, ivhich was his most infrequent 
position. He was an admirable performer as a 
biped, and the fii'st sight of him was enough to 
u])set most people’s gravity as he came forward 
to greet the stranger with a rolling lurching gait, 
and a most absurd re.semblance to a miniature 
mariner in a greatcoat of black fur, slightly the 
worse for liquor. But no stranger could ever be 
persuaded that the e.xtraordinary jicrformances 
of the .animal weie not the results of teaching, 
instead of being solely the work of native genius. 
He posses.sed—for he quite understood ‘meum’ if 
not ‘ tjjum ’—a rough wooden ball about the size, 
of a Dutch cheese, and with this he would con¬ 
stantly practise a .series of feats with as serious 
and solemn an air as if he were training for 
a gymnastic champioiihliip. I have seen him 
deliberately stand on liis he.ad for some minutes, 
the bull balanced on the soles of his hindfeet. 
Then he would diop it into his front pnw'.s, and 
shullie along to the edge of the veranda, climb 
the posts, hugging the ball will) one arm, and in 
some way eontri\e to lie on Lis b.aek on the top 
rail, about two inehe.^ bro.ad, while he kept the 
ball rolling in('es.santly between bis fore anil bind 
feet. Another trick was, to clasj) the ball with 
both arm.s, and in this jio.sition to turn slowly 
heels (wer head the whole length of the veranda. 
Another aiticle was an old l\Iulacca eanc, w'ith 
which he used to perform a series of evolutions 
something betw’eeu qimrtcrstaff and the maiiual 
exei'cise ; but none ol the.se things would he ever 
do f.xcept at his own w ill and pleasure ; and he 
j'ofiised steadily to learn fioni man any accom¬ 
plishment except the very undesirable one of 
getting tipsy on giii-aud-water highly sweetened. 

He was the most inqiibitive beast imaginable. 
Woe to the ‘ ulinirah,’ o) w.ardrobe, that was left 
ajar. In two iniimtes Bruin’s long Kickle-sh.aj)ed 
cliiW!. would drag its contents in a he.ap on to the 
floor and his llcxihlo .snout would be rooting 
in its every corner, (hi one occasion he was 
discovered in the .act of carrying oil' a clock (or 
investigation at leisuie ; and on another, being 
iiccideiitally shut into the ‘ godown,’ or .stoicroom, 
he entirely mined a brand-new s.addle, and 
gnawed into shreds .a quantity of floor-matting. 
The Chiiiain.aii to whose iarelch&iie.ss he owed 
this opportunity will caiay the memory of that 
day ‘I’lmti'gi iphically lined On the tables of his 
mind. When a yesteiday has faded from its 
page.’ 

This bear was omnivorous in his feeding, 
except as regarded fi-ih, which he would not look 
at. Fruit of all kinds he would eat in any 
quantity ; but he delighted in nothing so much 
as a till of |am. Clutching it in his forepaws, he 
quickly licked out every particle of its contents 
with liis curious strap-like tongue, and continued 
loudly to embrace the tin long after its interior 
was as clean as a new dollar, lie used, as I have 
mentioned above, to love gin-and-water unwisely, 
and being far too often indulged, used to suffer 
from what his master called ‘Katzemammer’ 
(‘hot coppers’). It was probably in a fit of this 
ailment that he conceived the idea of abandoning 
the snares and pitfalls of civilisation and its 
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demoralwing tendeacies; for, one morning Ws 


place knew him no more: * he had been, and was 
not—that's all that they knew.’ His native 
jungle had received him again; and no one felt 
his mas more than the Chinese ‘boy’ and ‘cook,’ 
who would now have to find some other reaspn 
than ‘Briiang, tiian’ (Bear, sir), to explain every¬ 
thing broken, stolen, or lost. 

■ The other species of sun-bear i.s a much larger 
animal, longer in the legs and thinner in the 
body in proportion, but, as far us I know, (juite 
harmless, and only objectionable from its practice, 
common to both species, of destroying cocoa-nut 
trees by eating the ‘ cabbage ’ or eentnu bud. 

At the same place where the boar resided I 
saw one of tlie rather scarce scaly ant-eater.s, or 
‘pangolins’ (Malay ‘panggiling,’ a roller o^ mill-' 
stone). He was about thirty inches long, with a 
little pointed head, powerful luolo-like digging 
feet, and a very thick tail—the wliole of which, 
as Well as his back and .side.s, was covered with 
heart-sliaped, horny scalo.s, attached by their 
bases, and overlapping, those on the hack being, 
roughly, as large as a half])i*nny. So thick and 
hard arc these scales, that I can quite believe 
that they would stop a pistol bullet, at lea.st from 
tile cheap Belgian revolver with which the experi¬ 
ment ivas said to have been tried ; but when the 
animal is alarmed and rolls itself up, tlie scales 
stand erect, so that, thungli their sharp edges 
would keep off an animal, an easy entrance i.s j 
made for a spear or knife. | 

The mention of old travel.s reminds one of that : 
grand old fiction of the Far East which lias ' 
survived nearly to onr own tiine-s .and will con- ' 
tinuo to furnish a good serviceable metajdior to ^ 
generations unborn-tlie upas tree. The upas, | 
when encountered m the wood, proved to be a 
large, but not exceptionally large tree, growing j 
in dense jungle, with dark, rough, and very thick i 
bark, from which, nhen cut, a thick milky juice , 
flowed. ‘ Upas,’ in the coimuou Javanese dialect, ! 
signifies poison of any discriiiticm ; and the jiiiee 
of'this tree being plentiful and requiring no pre- ' 
paration, has always formed the arrow-poison ! 
most generally in use in Malaysia. It must, 
however, be kept air-tight, and only applied to 
the weapon very shortly before using, as a few 
lionrs’ cxposni’c converts it into a crumbly black 
resin, quite liarmless. The effects of fresh upas 
poison arc very rapid and deadly, tbongli almost 
painless. 

'I'liere is another tree e]o.“e]y resembling the 
upas, which most probably gave rise to tlie upas 
01 romance. This is (he ‘ringgits,’the terror of 
jungle-cutters. The flow of juice from the bark is 
vastly more plentiful than from the npa.s, in fact 
it Hies out in a shower from an axe-stroke ; and 
the effect on the coolie’s hare skin is frightful, 
rcseiubling that of boiling oil. The first time I 
saw a sufferer from liie ilnggns, I thought tliat 
he had been seized with some extraordinary Snd 
perhaps contagions disease, for I had not left 
fiim at work ten minutes^'hen I was attracted 
by Ilia howls and invocations to Allah (he was a 
Javanese), and found him rolling on the ground, 
trying to rub off the creamy stuff which was 
sticking to his face and chest. Two or three of 
his mates came up and carried him about a 
quarter of a mile to the estate hospital; but by 
fte time he reached it his head and the upper] 


part of his hixly were so swollen that he looked 
like nothing human, and his hands resembled 
bi-own boxing-gloves. I thought that he would 
ceitainly die; hut by much rubbing with oil and 
landnniim he I'ecovered. * 

^ One of the most striking trees in the jungle 
IS the gutta-percha (Isonnmlra). It is not one 
trunk, but an assemblage of scores, twisted, 
knotted, and melted into one another, wiVA the 
roots coiling like half-buried pythons over roods 
of ground. The advantage to the gutta-tree of 
this mode of growth is, that in the fiiHons but 
.short-lived storms of the.se latitudes the mass of 
small .'■toms, .snppoitcd by the buttresses and 
roots, gives to the wind ; whereas, were tiie stenn 
one solid •trunk, the wood is so soft and weak 
that it would snap like a carrot. There is not 
innch gntUi at present exported from this part 
of the Avorld, as the gutta-gatherers are too 
heavil}' taxed by the IM.ilay headmen to make it 
a profitable business. 


[ A MATTER-OF-FACT STORY. 

On the morning of the 18th of March 18C2, the 
Liverpool ship Endlij liL Purri’ (William Wilson, 
captain) arrived within alioiit twelve miles of 
Charleston and signalled for a pilot. She had 
made a long and tedious voyage of four months 
from (’ahiilta, bound for St .lohn. New Bruns¬ 
wick, calling at Cliarlo.ston for orders, if Charles¬ 
ton wn.s open. If the .Southern port was block¬ 
aded, Captain Wilson’s orders were to proceed 
direct to the Briti.sh port of .St John, New 
Brun.swiek The ship had formerly belonged 
to Charle.stou; hut since the outbreak of the 
American Civil War she had sailed under the 
Eiiglish flag. Her nominal mvners were Messrs 
Fraser, Trenholni, & Co., of 10 Riimford Place, 
Liverpool, a firm doing an extensive business, who 
had very close relations with the Confederate or 
Southern States, for whom they acted as bankers 
and agents in this eonntry. 

The ship was hailed by a vessel which proved 
to he the Northern cruiser Janu's Adijer, and in 
resjionse Captain Wilson hauled up his courses, 
backed his main-yard, and lay to. An American 
naval lieutenant and a score of men came on 
board and demanded his papers. I'lie manifest 
allowed an innocent cargo, two thousand hales 
of giinny-hag.s and the registration of the ship 
a.s English was in due order. The captain 
demanded permission to proceed, Charleston 
being blockaded, to his destination, the British 
port of St .folin. The lieutenant refused, and 
referred the matter to his superior in command ; 
and the two ves.sels proceeded into Charleston 
roadstead, where they arrived at half-past two in 
the afternoon. 

Captain Wilson was ordered on board the flag¬ 
ship of the blockading squadron, the Florida., 
whore he was,kept for two hours in solitude and 
suspense. At last a flag-officer, Captain Goldhoto, 
came to him, and said they had decided to seize 
the Emily , St Pierre on several grounds: Ho 
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teseje^ , iim w,. wtotraTsand of war-*- 

nam^j^, tfeat her English registration 

fde; that mfiny articles on hoard 
hiid been found hearing the name of Charleston ; 

, that' tlie same 'word had heen scraped out on tier 
stern, and s'uhstituted by the imine Liverpool; 
that Captain Wilson had not disclosed all his 
papels, hut had been observed fitnu tbe Janus 
Adger to throw overboard and sink a small 
parcel, probably of incriminating doenraents. 
Captain Wilson protested, and appealed to tbe 
maritUno law of nations. But in vain. He was 
informed that tin* law-courts of Pliiladelphia 
would adjudicate tlie matter ; and finally CapUiii 
AVilson was invited to take passage in his vessel 
to Philadelphia, aiul to place at tbe disposal of 
the navigator his cbsiyts and iustniments. "riie 
invitation in form was in fact a command. He 
retttrned to bis vessel to find that bis crew bad 
all been removed, with tbe exception of two 
who were not sailors—tbe steward, an Irish¬ 
man, nameil Matthew Montgomery; and the 
cook, a (renuan, named Louis Scludvin, hail¬ 
ing from I'Yankforl-on-the-Main, 'fhese were 
merely passengers; and with them was an 
American engineer, who bad obtained permis¬ 
sion to take passage to Philadeliibui. 

The prize-crew who look charge of the vessel 
consisted of Lieutenant Stone, of tbe United 
States navy, in eommand : a raastei’s mate, and j 
twelve men. Fourteen in all, w'itb tlie Ameiican i 
passenger, fifteen. The moment that ('aptuin 
Wilson stepped again on board bis own vessel, ! 
he formed the resolution to recapture her and j 
mice her home, lie was bold enough to lliiuk 1 
that it might be possible to recapture tbe sbi]> 
oven agaiiiit such odds. Au unarmed man, 
aided by tbe questionable siipjiort of an Irisii 
steward mid a Cermau cook, was practically 
powerless against llie fifteen of the crew. On 
the other band, Capi.iiii AVilsoii was a brawny, 
big-framed S'otsmaii (a native of Diuiifnes- 
shire), a tboroiigh seaman, delermiried in if- 
solve, cool mill jiromjd in action. He called the 
steward and the cook to him in bis Rtateroom, 
and disclosed tbe wild project lie had formed. 
Both manfully promised to .stand by their cbiel. 
This was at ball-past four on the inoniiiig ot 
the 21st of March, tbe third day out from 
Charleston. Captain Wilson had alremly formed 
bis . plan of; operations, and bad prepared to a 
certain ^Xtent for carrying it out. With the 
promi^’^of the cook and the steward secured, 
no lofit no time, gave them no chance for their 
COi^ge to evaporate, but proceeded at once 
in the darkness and silence of the night to carry 
flSt his desperate umlertalcing. He was jire- 
to lose his life or to have his ship ; tliat 
w|n..|the simple alternative. 

,'lt was Lieutenant Stone’s watch on deck, and 
^Ojpme-master’s mate was asleep in his berth. 

. ^e , English captain went into the •berth, bonded 
■o|it . the mate’s sword and revolvers, clapped a 
'.g^' dflada of a piece of w »d and some marline i 
.'bS^yeen Itis tx^etb, seized his bunds, -wdiich Mont- j 




comery, the steward, quickly ironed, and so left 
hiftt seenre. The lieutenant still paced the dech, 
undisturbed by a sound. Then across to another 
stateroom, where the American engineer lay asleep. 
He also was gagged and ironed silently and without 
disturbance. His revolvers and those already 
secured were given to the .steward and the cook, 
who remained below in the cabin. Captain Wilson 
went on deck. 

Lieutenant Stone was pacing the deck, and tbe 
watch consisted of one man at the helm, one at 
the lookout on the forecastle, and three others 
wlio were about the ship. For ten minutes 
Captain AVilson walked up and down, remniking 
on tbe fair iriiKl, and making-believe that be 
bad but just turned out. Tiie ship was off Cai>e 
Hatto^as, midway of their journey between 
Charleston and Philadelphia, the most, easterly 
projeetiou of the land on that eoa.'it. It is diffi¬ 
cult navigation tbereaboiits with cross-currents 
and a tendency to fogs, affording the two captains 
sulijei't for talk. 

‘ la-t iier go free a bit, Captain Stone ; you are 
too close to the Cape. 1 tell you, and I know.’ 

‘ We have jdenty of offing,' replied the lieu¬ 
tenant; and tlien to the lielinsinau : ‘JIow’.s her 
bead ?’ 

‘North-east and by east, .“ir,’ came tbe reply. 

‘Keep lier so. I Ull you it is right,’ said tbe 
lieuteiialit. 

‘AVell, of course I’m not respon.sible now ; but 
1 ’ill an older isailor than yon, Captain Stone, and 
I tell you if you want to clear Cape Hatteras, 
another two points east will do no harm. Do 
but look at my chart; 1 left it open on the cabin 
table. And ilie coffee will be ready now ;’ and 
(kiptain Wil.son led the way from tbe poop to the 
cabin, followed by the eommaiider. 

There was a junssago about five yards long 
leading from tbe deck to tbe cabin, a door at 
either' end. Tbe captain stojiped at the first 
door, closing it, and jiieking from bebiiKl it au 
iron belaying-]iiii which be bad jdaced there, 
'rile younger man went forward to the cabin 
where tbe cliart lay ojicii on the table. ‘Stone !’ 

lie turned at the sudden jwremptory e.vclama- 
tioii of his name. His arm upr<aised, the heavy 
iron bolt in his hand, iu low hut hard eager quick 
words, ‘My ship shall never go to Philadelphia !’ 
.said the eaptaiu. He did not .strike. It was un¬ 
necessary. Montgomery had thrust the gag into 
the young lieutenant's mouth ; he was bound 
hand and foot, bundled into a berth, and tlie door 
locked, 'rhiee out of ihe fUteen were thus dis¬ 
posed of. There, was still the watch on deck and 
the watch below. 

The construction of the Kniihj St J^iare -was of 
a kind not unusual, but still not very common. 
Tlie quarter.s of the crew were not in tbe fore¬ 
castle, but in a rouiidboiise aiuidsbips. The 
name doe.s not describe its shape. It -was an 
oblong bouse on dock with window's and one door. 
From tbe poop, or upper deck at tlie stern over 
tbe cabins and stalerocnns and the passage before 
mentioned, there was a companion-stair on the 
port side leading to tlie deck at the waist; whilst 
a similar companion-way at the stern led down 
to the level of the deck, which could also be 
approached direct from the cabins through the. 
passage. In this space, behind the poop was the 
wheel, slightly raised, for the ateersmoa to see 
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clear of the poop ?• ajid tliew » hatchway, 
leading to the lazarette hold, a small supple¬ 
mentary hold usually devoted to stores, extra 
gear, cojls of spare rOpe, and so on. Nothing 
that might be done on this part of the deck 
could be seen, therefore, from the waist of the 
ship; nor ince wrsd, except by tlie steersman, 
who was elevated by a step or two above the 
level. 

Coming on this part of tlie deck from the 
cabin, Captain Wilson called to the three men 
wlio were about, and pointing to a heavy coil of 
rope in the lazarette, ordered them to get it 
up at once—Lieutenant Stone’s orders. They 
jnmjied down without demur, suspecting notldiig, 
as soon a.s the captain shoved the liatch aside. 
Tliey were no sooner in than he quickly replaceil 
and fastened the hatch. The three were securely 
trapped, in full view of the heliusiiian, whose 
sailor’s instinct kept him in his place at the 
wheel 

‘If you utter a sound or make a move,’ said 
the captain, showing a revolver, ‘I’ll blow your 
brains out;’ and then he called aft the lookout 
man, the last of the watch on deck. The man 
came aft. Would lie help to navigate the ship 
to England ? No ; he would not. He was an 
American. Then would he call the watch 'f He 
would do that. And cagmly he did it; but the 
next moment he was laid low on the deck, and 
bundled unceremoniously into the lazarette with 
his tlireo comjianions—the liatchway rcjilaced 
and secured. Captain Wilson standing on guard at 
it. 

Meanwhile, the watch below had been called 
ami were astir. When sailors tumble out tliey 
generally do so gradually and l)y twos and i 
throes. The iirsl two that came alt were 
quickly overpowered, one at a time, and 
bouml The third man drew his knife and 
dashed at the steward, who fired, wounding 
him severely in the shoulder. It was the 
only shot that was fired. Finding that cook 
and steward and captain were all armed, Iho, 
rest of the watch below quietly surrendered, 
and submitted to be locked in the roundhouse, 
prisoners of the bold and resolute man who in 
the course of an hour had tlnia regained posses¬ 
sion of his sliip against overwhelming odds. 

For England ! Ye.«, liomeward bound in an 

unseaworthr slip; for a ship that is under¬ 
manned is unseawnrthy to the last degree. It 
is worse than ovi rlo.ading. And liere is our 
brave captain, thn*e tliousand miles from lioiiie, 
calmly altering her course tlie few jioiiits east¬ 
ward be bud recomineuded to the lieutenant, 
homeward bound for England, his crew a steward 
and a cook ! Neither could steer, nor hand, nor 
reef. Brave-hearted Matthew Montgomery, the 
Irish steward, honest Louis Kclielviu, the Cerruan 
cook, now is the time to show what savour of 
seamansliip yon have picked up amongst your 
pots and pans of the galley and tlie pantry. 

'The first thing was to wash and bandage the 
wounded shoulder of the man who was shot, the 
ne.\t to put all the prisoners in the roundhouse 
under lock and key. Four of them out of 
twelve volunteered to assist in working^ the sliip 
rather than submit to the tedium of imprisou- 
meut. The irony of fate! Not one of them 
could steer except one, and he imperfectly. And 


the courses are set, and the topsails lower attd 
upper are drawing, and the topgallant sails top 
—pray Heaven this* wind may last, and no 
• stronger ! , 

The lieutenant was admitted to the captain’s 
table under guard and on parole. The meal 
over, he was ushered into his stateroom and* 
locked in. Once a day only—for the capWjn is 
captain and crew combined—bread and beef and 
water were pa.ssed to the prisoners in the loiiiid- 
house ; no more utteiitioii than absolutejiy neces¬ 
sary could be spared to tliem. 

Homeward bound ! Oaptaiii Wilson bad over¬ 
come his captors; could he overcome the ele¬ 
ments? The glass was falling, tlie wind was 
rising, thieateiiing a gale. The reef-tackles were 
passed to the caiistim, so that oiie man’s strength 
could Imul Iheni. 'J'lien the wlioel was resigned 
to the Irisli steward and tlie Oi-rinan cook, whilst 
the captain had to lay aloft and tie the reef-poiiits, 
ever and anon casting a look hehiud and signal¬ 
ling to his faithful men how to move the wheel. 
Hours of hard work, feiirful anxiety before all 
is made sung to meet the fury of the coming 
storm. All is right at last, thought the captain, 
if everytliing liolds. 

Yes, if. Everylhing did not hold. The tiller 
was carried away in the mitlst of the gale, and 
C’iiptaiu AVilsou, lirave heaii as he was, felt the 
sadue.“.s of despair. He had been keeping watch 
day and night witliout iiiteruiission for many 
days, snatching an liour’s slceji at intervals, tom 
with anxiety, wearied with work. It was Init a 
pa.ssing faintness of the lie.art. The ship rolled 
and to.s.sed, ludiuless, at the mercy of the sea. 
For ’twelve hours lie wrought to rig up a jury- 
rudder, and at last, lifting iiji his heart in grati- , 
tmle, for the second time lie snatched his ship 
out of the liands of destruction ; for the second 
time he could inform Lieutenant Stone that he 
was again in conimand of his own ship. No 
longer was the ship bnifeted at the mercy of the 
wild wind and the cruel Atlantic rollers, but her 
course was laid true and lier head was straight—- 
for England. 

For tliiriy days they sailed with westerly gales 
behind them. Hiey made the Channel in safety, 
and the code signal w.as hoisted as they passed 
up Channel. On the morning of the 21st April, 
exactly one mouth since her course was altered 
olf Cape Hatteras, the Kmihj fit Pierre threaded 
the devious channels which lead into the broad 
estuary of tlie Mersej', the anchor fell with a 
plunge and an eager rattle of the leaping cable, 
and the slii]) ’'ode stately on the rushing tide. 

Much was made of (hptain Wilson during the 
next few weeks. All England rang with applause 
of his bravo exploit. Jleetiugs were convened, 
presentations were made, speeches were delivered 
to an extent that might have turned the head of ■ 
a less simple and true-hearted man. Large sums 
of money were subscribed, of which plucky 
Matthew Montgomery and honest Loui.s Scbelvin 
the cook got their share. But probably the 
happiest and proudest moment of his life was 
when tile captain stood on deck on the day of 
ai'rival, his wife by his side, beside her the owner 
of the ship, C?iarles K. Prioleau, of Fraser, Tren- 
liolni, & Co., whilst he narrated in simple wortis 
the story of his exploit. His big beard was tom 
and ragged, his eyes bloodshot with weariness , 







atifl lack ot bis face haggard, vreather-beaten, 
and drawn; tot he was a man of whom all 
England was prond—a mah to inspire her with 
4bo faith that the race of heroes does not die. 


volcanic AiiEATION. 

VoLianic Aeration is the name given to a 
recently introiliiced process for the rea<Iier and 
improved manufacture of tho.se sparkling mineral 
waters ■i^iich have of late year.s grown in such 
increasing demand. TJio present processes obtain¬ 
ing for the mamifaoture of mineral waters are 
doubtless familiar to our readers, works for pro¬ 
ducing the siune being found evtirywhere ; whilst 
the demonstralious of the most impi'oved methods 
held at many of the hiterniitional Kxhibition^^ of 
late years have further fumiliarised the public 
with this branch of industry ; sutlice it, therefore, 
to deal (Urce.tly with the miw process which 
forms the subject of the present article, pointing 
out wherein its novelty lies, and indicating the 
advantages claimed by the intrinlucers, as con¬ 
trasted with the modes of inannfactnre at present 
in vogue. 

In the nuighbonrhooil of the e.xtijut Kifel 
Volcano, near the Rhine, in (lermau}', are found 
springs of miiiei'al waters which give off lai-go 
v<ilnines of natural carbonic acid gas. It is the 
utilisation of this natural gas, as op])oaiMl to the 
manufacture and employment of artificial gas, 
which forms tlie mUoti d’etni of the new 
process. This natural gas become.s thoroughly 
purifiod in passing up through some two or this'c 
hundred feet of water, which of course rtusins 
a considerable pressure upon the gas. 'I’his gas, 
being duly collected ini the surface, is subjected 
by mcan.s of pnmp.s to the pi'essnre oi' live or six 
hundred pounds per square inch, condensing it 
into a clear transparent li(iiiid, adiich i.s forth¬ 
with stored in .steel or wrought-iron cylinders 
of special construction and exceptional strength ; 
the Uerniau government te.stiim tl»c cylindei's 
previous to use to a pres.sure fully four times 
p'eater than that employed in ordinary working, I 
hence ensuring absolute safety—thc i)rcoanre i 
exerted on the cylinders l)y the condensed iwtural ! 
carbonic acid gas being about nine hundred 
pounds per square inch at onlinaiy tempera¬ 
tures. 

The manufacture of aerated waters is no\v 
readily carried on by means of these tubes, which ' 
are easily transported in a manner at once simple, 
rapid, and inexpensive, no machinery whatever 
being required. The appanitu.s consists simply 
of a closed copper vessel of any required .size, 
filled nearly full with ordinary pure water, and 
connected with a tube of compresseil gas. On 
turning a tap on the tube, tlie liberated gas rushes 
under high pressure into the copper vessel, be¬ 
comes thoroughly incorimrateil with the water, 
aiid produces forthwith the aerated mineral water 
which is so largely coiisuuieil and so justly 
appreciated at tl)e present day. The aerated 
water can now bo drawn off for iminediate con- 
^ sumption or bottled for future ii.se. Mineral 
■ water thus produced is stated to be entirely free 
from any flavour of chemicals, sometimes dis¬ 
cernible in that which has been prepared from 
artifibial carbonic acid;ga3. 


The aim of the promoters of the new method 
is to establish supplies of cylinders to their 
customers, in much the same way as any other 
article of consumption is furnished from house 
to hoaise; wdiilst it is confidently asserted that 
the process now under consideration compares 
very favourably in point of cost with .those at 
present ill vogue ; and it would certainly seem ns 
if in refreslnnent bans and restaurants doing a 
large business, tlii.s quick and effective mode of 
producing mineral waters must have an extended 
development. 

A feature of especial note is that, owing to the 
ntmo.s])heric expansion of the liquefied gas within 
the cylinder on leaving it, extreme cold is pro¬ 
duced, so tliat in the hoUe.st weather the aerated 
wateijs Icaie the copper ves.sel or ‘fountain’ at 
an ii'.y tenqierature. The simplicity of tlie pro¬ 
cess i.s a strong argument in its favour; neither 
is skilled hiljour necessary, nor i.s there any com¬ 
plicated mechanism that can become deranged, 
riie. space occupied by both cylinders and foiin- 
tiun is very small; ami there seems every proba¬ 
bility that ocean-going vessels will largely avail 
tlu'nisulve.s of this important mode of reducing 
iinremmierative load. 

The invention has already made considerable 
headway, and bids f;dr to do well in the future ; 
whilst its career xvill be watched by tlie public 
at large willi no small interest, who seem in a 
fair way to secure' what can hardly now be 
termed a luxury, but rather a iicce.ssity of every¬ 
day life, at a greatly reduced cost. 


A FISJJKK-MAlIi-S S U NMt. 

The poplars tall kissed tlie cold ijiay sky, 

And in front tlie Iimipiy sen, 

And till' liver swept dark and drearily 1>), 
While the wiinl .si{{hi‘d mournfully ; 

Away ill the west., the low sun died 
The amethyst hanks between ; 

And amid Ihe reed.s, the plover cried, 

As 1 gazed on that well-known snene.. 

And the lisheriiien’s boats were far away 
On the oeeau'.s heaving hreast; 

And the red lights gleamed wide over the liay 
Riom tlie liieh hill’s windy crest; 

And I saw again my lover’s boat 
With her white s.dls nil outspread, 

Liko a joyous bird o’er the waters float 
When the evening skie.s were red. 

To-morrow, the snn in the east wdll rise, 

And the fishing-fleet come home, 

To gladden the weary, waiting eyes, 

Wet witli more tliun the salt sea-foam ; 

But ah me ! for the boat that left the shore 
That eve when the skies were I’ed, 

For the fisher lad 1 shall see no more 
Till the sea gives up its dead. 

Maodalen Book. 
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THE CONTEST FOR THE COAST. 

An island home docs not imply perennial peace 
on the frontier. As .a matter of fact, strife is 
always ragin;' for the preservation of the Biltish 
shore-line in its integrity. The fortunes of the 
fight vary. But those who have official care of 
the coast know that eonstaiit vigilance and effort 
are needed to prevent the tale of waste becoming 
ominous and disconcerting to dwellers in sea-side 
towns and villages. In certain districts, a steady 
denudation has ■ been in progress for many genc- 
ration.s, and continues in spite of all itrccaution. 
In other directions, the land is hap])ily a gainer, 
and ‘the sandy margin of the sea’ is farther out 
from the fisher huts than it was a few score years 
ago. 

Local traditions show that the loss from the 
inroads of ocean was a ca<ise of ^'c.vation and of 
considerable solicitude to Englishmen of bygone 
centuries, whose means for grappling with the 
problem of pi-eventing it were meagre and rude. 
They noticed what was going on, bnt seemed 
wholly at the mercy of the corroding waves. 
Absurd legend mingles with some stories of large 
cata.strophe. There is the fable that the Abbot 
of St Augustine carried away the stones that 
should have made a secure sea-wall for the 
Kentish lands named after Earl Goodwin, and^ 
built Tenterden steeple with them ; and that 
so- the inland church is the cau.se of the great 
victory of the sea, wdiich swallowed up pleaa.ant 
grazing-grounds ami left mariners the abiding 
menace of the Goodwin Sands. This account of 
a truly regrettsible occurrence is backed up by 
no fragment of proof, and may be dismissed as a 
baseless libel on the old churchman. 

In some cases, reasonable doubts may be enter¬ 
tained whether the mea.sure of the mischief has 
piot been exaggerated. The coast of West Sussex 
is practically rounded off by the promontory of 
Sehea Bill. It may or may not be true that a 
peninsula once stretched far to the eastward, and 
that a lai^e park once belonging to the Bishops 
of Selsea lies submerged. An cai;ly episcopate 


amongst the South Saxons unquestionably liod 
its seat liero. Cathedral and mona-stery have 
vanished. Camden, the father of Englisli anti¬ 
quaries, states that in the sixteentli century the 
ruins could he seen at low water. But it is 
imueces-sary to believe that very much more 
than a tongue of low-lying land, with its sites 
of sacred as.sociation, was swallowed up. The 
spacious ‘Bishop’s I’ark ’ is probably a myth. 

It is only now and then, by a casual reference 
in a writer belonging to tlie dawir of English 
letters perhaps, or by details entered in the 
Doom.sday Bonk, that any check can be placed 
on lloating rumours of sucli los.s as is commemo¬ 
rated in the songs of ‘the drowned land of 
Lyonnes.se.’ An instance of the possibility of a 
test occurs in reference to the shore-line of 
Northumberland. According to report, the sea 
lias filclied away considerable estates in the 
vicinity of Holy Islaml and Baniborough Castle. 
But Bede in his Krdesiuntical Uiatory happens to 
let us know tliat the way of approach in his 
day to Lindisfarne was by crossing the sands at 
low wafer. When the tide came up, Cuthbert’s 
home was even then an island. In the course of 
eleven hundred years there can have been little 
change at this point. At the corner of the same 
county, where the Tyne debouches into the 
North Sea, the robber}' carried on by ocean is 
clear and incontrovertible. Strolling along shore 
from TynemoiHh, the visitor reaches tlie huge fist¬ 
like masses of the Marsdeu Rocks. Within living 
memory, the largest of these craggy heaps conli 
be reached by means of a plank-bridge. Now it 
is sixty yards away at high water,,and only to be 
visited in a boat or by an expert swimmer. 

The Yorkshire coast is mostly rocky and in¬ 
dented. It irowns at its foe in stout defiance. 
But Scarborough, its lovely queen, has recently 
had a disagreeable summer morning sensation. 
The whole of the north-east corner of the promi¬ 
nent Castle Itiy vanished into the sea. Thou¬ 
sands of tons of earth, weakened at their base by 
the ceaseless fray and sap of the salt waves, were 
lost to the land. With this considerable slice of 
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■ ’#it'' %^ fla^taff used for danger- 

slgaals in tinie of the Boldiers’ firing-practice, an 
iron mantlet protecting the outlook, and the 
. herbs and plants of a humble kitchen garden. 
Such a catastrophe is a summons to new ami 
earnest defensive effort. 

Coming sonthwards to Kent, witli its proud 
motto ‘ Invicta,’ another clifdk rampart is found 
wllfch fails to hold its own. The contest is 
nnintermittent ami severe, n 7 ul the odds are 
always ^in favour of the waters. "J’lie loss oii 
the most threatomxl parts of the Isle of Tlianct 
is stilted to be on im average three feet a 
year. Clearly, this is serious to landowners. At 
lleculvcrs, where Kthelhert retired after lii.s cou- 
vorsion and baptism by Augustine, exists one of 
the ehis-sio spots of England. Every stone has 
its memory, ami the sea menaces it more ami 
more. The chiefs of the Trinity House ilefeml 
as best tliey can the remaining ruins of the 
ancient ehurdi. It eonslilutes a useful heacou 
for tiie sailor. I'ut it is a grave question if any 
amotuitof care will long suffice. Much lias dis- 
apjieared ; and but for the action of the autho¬ 
rities, tlie end of Ueculvers must have come 
before now. The friendly sea-wall extends from 
the coastguard station alino-st to Ih’rchingtou. 

It has been said that tiie reverse is sometimes 
tho true picture. On the Essex coast tiie land 
has steadily spread out at various points, fields 
that arc now an appanage of some comfortable 
homestead were troublesome and daugeron.s shoals 
a few decades ago. And midway betwi'eu tlie 
Fondands of Kent tlie case of Samlwicli pre.seuts 
itself. It is all hi.storic ground. At Ebb.sfleet 
the first Sa.xon settlers landed. Iliehhorougli was 
a great Roman haven. Sandwich carries the 
story of its fame far back to Oannte’s d.iys, wlieii 
it was the best known of all Briti.-h iiarbours. 
But tbe sea has steadily retired. The procc.ss of 
‘ silting-up ’ has gone on in the trend of the bay. 
The always shallow tideway once dotteil vitli 
Raxon and Danish keels has become marsh. The 
green grass waves over the place wlierc sailors 
anchored, ft has been a fatal blow to the trade 
and current renown >if Sandwich. Wonderfully 
quaint and old-world i.s now tlie appearance of 
the ‘port.’ Tlie proof is pre.seiil that .success 
may be re.scute.d when ocean here and there gives 
up the fight for the coast. 

The same phenomena are found at Winchelsca 
and Rye. I'hese were busy haunts of coiiiiiier' e 
in their short and treacherous day. 'I'hey have 
become to all intents ami purposes inland | 
places. j 

But what of shallow shore the sea 3 'ield.s only 
eeems to throw into relief tho ravages com¬ 
mitted elsewhere, Sandown Castle guarded the 
northern flank of Deal ami commanded the 
Downs. The w'aves have played a wdld and 
contemptuous game of stone-stealing ivith its 
ruins. On the opposite side, a carriage road ran 
'. until quite recently from St Margarets, against 
the South Foreland, into Dover, following the 
base of the cliffs. It lias been filched away, 
atitl the cliffs themselves are being ceaselessly 
aW^d, and promise to make but an indifferent 
; Instance.' • 

; Thb dSontroversy a« to what are and what aie 
'apt . 1 iri 0 e nnd certain measures of coast protection 
into view a^ Dover and Folkestone. Is 


tbe best policy adopted to hold the existing line 
of the Channel shore 1 Many careful and learned 
students of denudation answer in the negative. 
For a long time a natural safeguard was supposed 
to be the running out of ‘groynes’ or rows of 
banded piles. The argument for these was 
simple. They would, first, obviate loss of coast 
by breaking the force of each incoming wave j 
and second, they w'ould do a more positive good, 
by retaining tlie sliiiiglc. Facts have not always 
borne out these contentions!. The shingle lias 
somehow gone in .spite of painstaking efforts to 
keep it. Ami the intcrfevouce with the impact 
of the tide in one particular district may be of 
questionable use to tho larger area. One town’s 
gain may be its neighbour’s injury. One side 
ofa^own may win and another lose in the same 
proportion. 'There i.s a general movement—a 
side-sweep - of the ocean currents. To build out 
barriers at an enormous expense .and try to stop 
this action is perliaps to iiicrea.se the common 
evil, even snpi>osiiig some help should be ren¬ 
dered to one favoured locality. So the critics 
])roteHt. Moreovei', there are sjiecific complaints 
of failure. I’lie groynes have not answered as 
expected, or have been a continual expense to the 
local niitliorities for i-ep-iirs. 

Allied with the problem is the doubt as to the 
effect produced by stone h.arbour-piers such as 
accommodate the Chiiiuiel boat .“ervice. A charge 
of damage i.s made agaiirst such gigantic woiks 
as the .4dmii’alty Pier at. Dover. It is alleged 
that the sea coiue.s up to the attack immediately 
beyond them in ovenvhelitiiiig force. 'Tliey are 
said to break the impact iu some spots only to 
focus the .strain elsewhere. 

tine method of defence alone pa.ssea without 
serious challenge. It is admitted to be the most 
permanent plan hillierto dcvi.scd. Stout broad- 
side sea-walls do undoubtedly prolong the contest 
for a period wliii li is to be measured at least by 
generations. Tliey are worth their cost. At 
t'romcr, aliere on the we.-twaril side the waves 
beat up the iiiistahle cliffs with insatialde fury, 
a serviceable piotectioii of this kind lues been 
erected, and has temporarily changed the odds 
of the conllict. 

On the Sussex and Hampshire coasts it is only 
where there is a sea-wall that there i.s some 
degree of securitv'. fl'lie rugged ma-ss of Beachy 
Head is wearing away. Within common recol¬ 
lection, .severe lo.«.«os have been .sustained iu this 
neiglibouiliood. Tliere were formerly seven 
jiartially detached masses of elilf standing out 
from the iiead-laiul, aiul known to Eastbourne 
fi-sherinen as ‘the Cliarle.sos’—how the name was 
derived it is only jwssible to conjecture. The 
sea has left only a fragment of one. The n»v- 
tello towers which begin to dot the shore at 
Hythe, iu Kent, and come loan end at Seaford, 
in Sus,sex, were particularly numerous between 
Beachy Head and Dungeness. Survey maps of 
the early part of tho century show_ four at 
Langney, ami all considerably above high-water 
mark. ' They have vanished, and the sea rolls 
over their site. At the juncture of the Marine 
ami Grand Parades at Eastbourne an old mill, 
transformed into a roundhouse, was a marine 
residence in 1780 of Prince Edward, afterwards 
Duke of Kent ami father of Queen Yictoria. 
The waves undermined.it, and it was removed 
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in 1841. Only the massive buttresses of the- 
pirade now save the ehore-lm& 

The sea is unremitting in its assault upon the 
pleasant southern margin of the Isle of Wight, 
which, as Michael Drayton sings— 

Of all the southern isles who holds the highest place, 
And evermore hath been the great'st in Britain s 
grace. 

The bays that give beauty to its borders are the 
result of tiie age-long encroachments of ocean. 
On every hand signs are visible of the steady 
demolition of tlie rock. The frequent landslips 
have brought the steep slopes down to the shingle, 
ami the triumphant waves Iiave removed the 
diibris. The chines, too, have steadily widened 
under attack. t j 

bandslips play their part in the denudation j 
always proceeding on the Dorset coast. 'I'lie | 
worn crags of the Needles have their fellows j 
across Cliristcliurch Bay, and the sea aims at | 
their overthrow. There is great variety in the ! 
geological forniation of the land defences of i 
Dorset. In the I’urbeck, Swanage, ami Portland ! 
districts an efficient protection is afforded by tlie ! 
hard, defiant masses of solid stone. But beyond, | 
between Lyme Ilegis and Briilport, ocean ha.s 
in.ade—ami makes—large gains in the eonte.sl. 

Striking acj'oss in a nortlieily direction, where 
the counties narrow between chaniud and channel, 
the traveller is facing Bridgewater Bay, with 
Wntchet and Mincheail to the left, and behind j 
them the hill fastne-sse.s of Exmoor—the country i 
of Lorna Doone and ‘ Girt Jan Ridd.’ And along | 
this shore-line once more the waves are uni¬ 
formly the winners. Foot by foot, yard by yard, I 
the sea makes its way in npon the land. Here ’ 
a cleft cliff is nmlermiued and disappears ; there, 
a rocky terrace slides down and is soon tide- : 
washed shingle. j 

West as the crow (lies lies Barnstaple, at the j 
head of the estuary uf the Taw. Tradition .speaks 
—and there is every reason to believe speaks i 
truly—of great changes on the margin of Jlide- j 
ford Bay. Tlie so-called ‘Burrows,’ rvherc ! 
mar.'-h-laml meets crag, are said to cover the site 
of a forest which formerly extended into the : 
channel. What the sea has not claimed, the 
sandhills liide. In the vicinity of Westward Ho, ; 
the loss of coast is said to be at very neai'ly an 
average rate of ten yards per annum. 

It has long been a mutter under anxious con¬ 
sideration by scieiuific men and others interesteil 
how to insure comparative coast-safety. Unless ! 
resolute engineering on a large scale comes to the ! 
aid of local bodies, it is clear tliat no real exist¬ 
ence can be offered* to the forces that make for 
waste and destruction over extensive stretches of 
the British shore-line. But such a iletermined 
effort is surely worth the making. Happily, a 
process of reclaiming goes on at the same time a.s 
the denudation. At favouring points the waves 
are compelled to yield space for the purposes of 
the landsman. An embankment skilfully con- 
■ trived has redeemed some six hundred acres at 
Brading Harbour, in the Isle of Wight Similar 
works have remleretl good service elsewhere. 

There is one further nratter demanding men¬ 
tion ; it is Uie care of the foreshore. Heedless¬ 
ness on the part of authorities has done great 
barm in the past, and abetted the enemy in the 


fight for the land. But light has broken, and a 
tnueh closer watch on the sliiugle is now kept 
Its removal is invariably a source of grave mis¬ 
chief. To veto the reckless carting away of a 
beach—as was often done but a brief whife back 
—is a point of prime and even increasing im¬ 
portance. _A denial of selfish claims for the 
good of all is the policy indicated by prudcine. 


DUMARESQ’S DAUGHTEJt 

CHAPTER XVIII.—IN A BELEAGUERED CITY. 

The two Linnells and the correspondent Consi- 
dine were the lost Eimqieans who made their way 
into the lines of Khartoum before communications 
wi(h Iho outer world were finally interrupted by 
the advance of the Mahdi. Tlirce days after their 
arrival, all way.s were blocked ; Oimlurnmn was 
cut off, tlie river was .surronnded, ami a sea of 
rampant fanatical barbarism surged wildly up* on 
every side round the niulennanncd ramparts of 
the doomed city. 

It was a week or two later, under a trO])ical 
sky, in one of the narrow lanes of the J^ubian 
town, that two Eiiropoaus walked along slowly 
with doubtful tread among the eager and excited 
crowd of natives. Already the noise of artillery 
from the outlying forts thiimlcred on the par; 
already the hurry and scuny of a great siege 
were vi.siblo everywliere among the thronged 
bazaars. But the two Europeans walked on 
undismayed between the chattering negroes, 
engaged in strange talk for that babel of 
voices. One of them was clad from head to 
foot in Arab costmne, for Linnell invariably 
preferred that simple dress in the warm south ; 
lie liad grown accustomed to it in his long camp¬ 
ing-out exjieditions on tlie frontiers of tlie desert, 
ami it was better ailnpted, be said, than our 
cramping and elosc-fitting Enro])enn garments 
to the needs and peculiarities of a hot climate. 
In face and figure, indeed, when so accoutred, 
he might easily have passed for an Arab himself; 
his dark hair, his regular oval face, his clear-cut 
features, and his rich brow'n complexion, stjll 
further bronzed by long exposure to the African 
sun, all helped to lieigliLen his oriental assump¬ 
tion and to turn liim into a veritable son of the 
desert. Hardly a Mohammedan that passed but 
took him at a glance for one of the Faithful of 
Islam ; mien and bearing were oriental in the 
extreme; even at the mosques, his behaviour 
passed muster; long usage had (iauglit him with 
unerring skiU when at Mecca to do as Mecca 
does. 

The other man who stalked along by his side at 
a steady swing was the corre.spondent Consitline, 
wearing European garb of the semi-tropical sort, 
in white helmet and linen jacket, and with the 
devil-may-aire air of absolute assurance on his 
face which only the cosmopolitan Irishman in the 
journalistic service can ever assume to full perfec¬ 
tion. The picture was symbolical of Khartoum 
itself during those short-lived days of its European 
culture. On the one hand, the tall white mina¬ 
rets and flat-topped houses of the native town ; on 
tlie other hand, the great Government buildings 
in the meanest bastard Parisian style, the large 
hospitals, the European shops, the huge maga- 
ziues, the guns, the ammunition, the telegraph. 
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the p^atingT|)r^e8. But though those two were 
walking the streets of beleaf'uered Khartoum, 
their .speech for the tnoumnt was not of Mahdis 
and assaults, but all of England. Huviland Duiua- 
resq would have thought this indeed fame could 
he have heard the grave-looking oriental in bur¬ 
nous and hood uttering his name with profound 
te8j)ect in the narrow and very malodorous alleys 
of that far African capital. 

'And YOU know Diimaresq, tlien !’ the Irish¬ 
man exdaimed jauntily, as he picked his way 
through the sloppy lane. ‘A wonderful man, 
and as learned as a library ; but between you 
and me, you’ll admit, me boy, a wee little bit 
np in the clouds for all that. Sure, I tried to 
read the Encyclopicdic I’lulosojihy moself once : 
it was at Peshawar, I remember, just after the 
outbreak of the AH Musjid business, you know, 
when we were attacking the Kbyber; and 1 
found the book, in four roJiunes, in the library 
of the good civilian who put me up while I was 
arranging for my cnniels. Says I to myself: “ Con- 
sidine, mo boy, philosophy disdains the alurins 
of war; here’s a work that by all accounts you 
ought to know the inside of.” But when I took ; 
it u]> and began to read it, by George, sir, 1 hadn’t 
got thiough ten pages befoi’c I put'il down again, 
staggered ; not a blessed word oF it could 1 under¬ 
stand. “ Is it Persian, it is V says I to the 
civilian.—“No, sir,” says me lio.st; “it’s meant 
for English.”—“Well, then,” says 1, “if that’s 
philosophy, it’s not the proper mental pabiilnni, 
any ■way, tor a debcendunt of fighting (Jon-sidiues, 
of County (lavan.” And with that, I shut the 
book up right off with a bang, and devil another 
word of it do I mean to rend as long as 1 ’m left 
in the land o’ the living.’ 

‘That’s the real dilliculty about Dumaresij’.'- 
fame,’ Linnell said quietly, luljusting his rots* and 
stepping over a gutter. ‘ He goe.s too deep for 
populai’ comprehension. If lie wei'e les.s great, lie 
would sei'in to be greater. As it i.s, his work is 
oftener praised than looked at.’ 

‘Tube sure,' the Trishman assented with good- 
humoured acquiescence. ‘Tlie hook doesn’t sell. 
It’s caviare to the general. Maernurdo and 
White dropped a power of money over it at tin* 
first push off; and thougli tlie sales liave pulled 
up a little of late yeaiw, owing to the re\’iou.-i, it 
can’t have done much more yet than cover 
its expenses, for it's a big venture. I know all 
about it, ye .see, for I was a lu'uk of Macmurdu’.s 
meself, worse luck, when I first went to seek 
my fortune in London ; slaved in the (jffice from 
morning to night editing one of Ids children’s 
magazines— the. Juvenile H'orM, the old scamp 
called it; and a harder taskmaster than Sandy 
Maernurdo hasn’t been known in the world, I 
take it, since the ddldien of Israel evacuated 
Egypt.- ■ 

‘It’s selling better now, 1 believe,’ Linnell 
emttinued with a ouiet confidence. ‘A great 
' many copies have been bought up lately- enough, 
I hope, to make Dumaresq coiniortable for some 
time" to come, at least till other contingencies 
drop in to help him.’ 

f *^ith, it may make Sandy i^acinurdo com- 
imtable for a week or two in his neat little 
^^|la down at Wimbletlou Hill,’ the Irishmau 
’’ibswered ■with a boisterous laiigb ; ‘but soriow 
’h'libnny of it all will poor old Dumaresq ever] 


fihger. To me certain knowledge, he sold the 
copyright of the Encyclopaidic Philosophy out¬ 
right to Maernurdo and White for a very small 
trifle when I was working me fingers to the bone 
in the Juvenile World office.’ 

‘Are you sure of that?' Linnell cried, stopping 
sliort ill sndden dismay, and almost knocking 
over a fat old Nubian woman who was waddling 
behind them in her baggy clothes, nnexpectant 
of the halt and the consequent blocking of the 
narrow alley. 

‘Sure of it, is it? Why, I know it for a 
certainty,’ the Irishman answered. ‘I heard 
Macniurilo discussing the whole thing himself 
with the philosopher. He’s a .sharp man of 
biisiiie.ss, yon know, is old Sandy Macimirdo : as 
good tis three Jews or half-a-dozen Aruienians; 
he siiilfs a paying book as soon as he looks at it. 
Says Sandy : “'This is a long investment, Mr 
Dumaresq ; a very long investment. If you hold 
on to it yourself, it’ll pay you in the end, I don’t 
deny : but it won’t begin to pay yon a farthing 
for the next fifteen years or so. Let’s be fair 
and square. I’m a lapitalist: you’re not. I 
can afford to wait: you can’t. I 'in willing to 
bet on your ehanccs of disciples. Better take a 
lump .sum down now at once, than go on hoping 
and biding your lime till you’re a man of 
seventy.” And Duniaresq .saw he was right at 
a glance, so he closed with him then and there 
for a paltry cheque; for all the philosopher 
W’anted himself was to get the book i'>ublished 
and out somehow.’ 

‘Then sales at present don’t matter a hit to 
him !’ Linnell cried, profoundly disappointed. 

‘No more than they do to us at Khartoum 
this minute,’ the Irisluuan answered with good- 
hiinioured eiise. ‘ Soirow a penny chjcs the poor 
olil philosopher get from all his writings. Wo, 
if you’ve been giving away the book to \our 
friends, as a Olirislrnas present, to benefit the 
author, ye’ve jmst succeeded in supplying Mac- 
niindo with e.\U’;i pocket-money to lay on the 
favourite at .Sumtown Park raeea’ 

‘That’s exactly uhat 1 have been doing,’ 
Linnell blurted out with regretful annoyance. 

‘And to what tune?’ Considine a.skcil, amused. 

Khartoum is a far cry fiom retherton Epis- 
copi ; and Linnell, who ■would liave shrunk as 
a man of honour from disclosing the facts of 
the ca.se in England, found his modesty forsake 
him in the heart of Africa. ‘To the tune 
of eight liundretl guineas or thereabouts,’ he 
answere<l uuli warmtb. 

The Irisliimm ilreu' a \ cry long breath. ‘Faith,’ 
he said, laughing, ‘I didn’t know ye had so 
much money about yon.—But I see your idea. 
V'e’re a generous follow. Well, you’re quite 
mistaken. Macniurdo and White liave divided , 
every penny of it!' • 

To Linnell, the ilisappointment -was a very 
bitter one. He gnawed liis lieart at it. But 
be saw at a glance that Considine was right. 
The explanation cleared up at once whatever 
had seemed mysterious and unsatisfactory about 
Diunare.‘q‘s conduct with regard to the money. 
AVith a start of regret, Linnell recognised now 
when it was all too late that Dumaresq must have 
paid for the picture of the Wren’s Nest out of 
ni.s own pocket. He had meant to enrich the 
family by his nameless generosity, and he had 
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only succeeded after all in making the poor old 
philosopher spend twenty guineas from his scanty 
stock upon a useless water-colour! 

He liated his art in that moment of awaken¬ 
ing. He wished he had never gone near Pether- 
ton. But then—he would never have known 
Psyche! , , , , 

And here at Khartoum, surrounded and be¬ 
leaguered, he had no chance even of setting 
things right again by-word or letter. All ways 
were closed; no chance of escape. He must 
wait through the weary long months of the 
siege till relief arrived—if ever relief did arrive 
—from England. 

But if relief never came at all, then Psyche 
at least would i-ead his will, and know how 
much after all he loved her. , 

At Mar([aet’s shop in the European quarter, 
Gonbidine paused and gazed into the window. 

‘What are .you looking for?’ Linnell asked 
carelessly. 

‘For yourself, sure enough,’ the Irishman 
an.swered, with a .sudden .«turt of recognition. 

A faint shudder pas.scd over ]jinneir.s hand¬ 
some face. He fancied he understood, yet Imixlly 
liked to confess it even to hiiu.sclf. ‘Why, what 
do you mean?’ he murmured incredulously. 

‘For Linnell,’ the correspondent replied with 
cheerful alacrity. ‘ Ve ’ll knovv Linnell, surely V 

The piiinter froze up into himself once more. 
‘No, 1 don’t feel sure I do,’ he answered trem¬ 
bling 

‘Tlien you’ve missed the best medicine that 
ever was invented for a trojiical climate,’ Con- 
sidine exclaimed, with warmth, slapping his 
friend on the shoulder. ‘I’m going to secure 
some boxes for lueself before they’re all gone, 
now supplies are cut olf. Ye’d better let me get 
a couple for you. LiniieU’s Pills an Amciicaii 
preparation, d'hey’ve ju.st driven Nile fever 
out of Khartoum. There’s nothing on earth 
like them for malarious diseases.’ 

‘Thank you,’ Linnell answered, drawing him¬ 
self up stiffly; ‘I—I’m muc.li obliged. I don’t 
think I’ll trouble you, though. I’m sure 1 
don’t need them.’ 

‘ Have ye ever heard of them V Considiue 
aska<], point-blank. 

Linnell hc.sitoted. ‘Yes,’ he said after a 
moment, overwhelmed with shame, hut too much 
a man to deny the fact. ‘ To tell you the simple 
truth-—I live off tin in.’ 

Considiue lookei' up at him with an amused 
smile. ‘An’ is it you, then, that makes them?’ 
he asked, with lri.sh quicknes.s. 

‘I .did,’ Linnell answered, forcing himself 
bravely to speak the truth; ‘or at least my 
father did. We’ve sold the patent; hut I live 
siill on the proceeds of the invention.’ 

There was a long pause, while Considiue went 
in and made his purcliase. When he came 
out, he handed a little packet without a word 
to his friend, who slipped it guiltily into his 
waistcoat pocket 

‘Linnell,’the Irishman remarked with Hiber¬ 
nian candour, as they went on once more, ‘ I 
never knew, till to-day what a bit of a snob 
ye were. Ye think pills are beneath the dignity 
of a member of an English har’net’s family,’ 

The painter flushed up to his eyes at once, 
.—.— 


but naf with anger. ‘I was just thinking to 
myself,’ he said quietly, ‘you might have put 
that utter misinterprctiition upon my obvious 
emharras.sment’ 

‘Well, an’ why should a man ho ashamed 
of having made his money in good .sound pills?’ 
the Irishman asked w’ith a confident air. 

‘It’s not that,’ Linnell answered, quivering 
with sensitiveness—‘ though pills are at best a 
ludicrous sort of thing for a cultivated man 
to make his money out of; hut 1 ’^e always 
been afraid, to tell you the truth, I was living 
on the proceeds of pure quackery. It’s all a 
matter of riihhisliing advertisement in the end, 
I fancy. I could never bring myself to use the 
money got from that source as if it were my own. 
As far as I could, I’ve ti-ied to pay niy way, 
myself, out of rnv immediate earnings from my 
own art, and held niy father’s fortune apart as 
a sum at my disposal in trust for humanity.’ 

f'onsidine p.iused and looked hack at him 
astonished. ‘ He dear fellow,’ he cried with 
eonvineiiig frankness, ‘if that’s your idea, 1 can 
assure ye, from me own personal knowledge, 
ye’j’e mistaken onlii'ely. It i.'-n’t quackery at 
all, at all. They’re the be.st pills that ever were 
compounded. Malarial fever goes down before 
them like grass. If ye won’t take me word for 
it, ye ’ll take Gordon’s aniiy w ay; and ’twas 
Gordon that said to me only last night: “(!on- 
sidine, me hoj-,” said he, “ wherever ye go in 
tropical climates, reniemher to take two things 
with ye—sulphate of quinine, and a gross of 
Linnell’s. The miiu that invented Linnell’s,” 
says lie, “may never have had a statue put 
up to him, hut he was the gieate.st benefactor 
of our spccie.s, after .leniier, in the nineteenth 
century.” That’s just what Gordon said to me 
him.self ; and he’s as likely, I should say, as anny 
man living to know what lie ’.s tajkiug about.’ 

1 ’he whole point of view was a novel one to 
Linnell. ‘If 1 thought that,’ he answered rather 
low, ‘ 1 .diould feel luqipier in my mind than I’ve 
felt for years. I’ve always hud my doubts about 
my father’s fortune. But let’s change the subject 
1 ’m sick and tired of it.’ 


THE POPULATION OF THE UNITED 
STATES, 

Tjie August number of the Lottery Miuja-dne 
of 1776 contains a remarkable estimate—remark¬ 
able for its closeness of the future ])opuIutiou of 
‘Our Colonie: in North America.’ The editor of 
the journai, which was published in London, in 
.speaking of the comparative pipnlations of Great 
Britain and North America, calculated that in 
1892 the ‘ colonies aforesaid ’ would have a jiopn- 
lation of 6-4 million. Not oven the writer of the 
last century had pi-obahly an idea that his estimate 
would come so near the mark as the last census 
of the United States has shown it to he. Ac¬ 
cording to the figures given by the Gensus Office 
at Washington, the population of the LTnited 
States, on June 1, 1890, when the census was 
taken, was 62,622,2.')0, and, including white per¬ 
sons in Indian Territory and Indians on reserva¬ 
tions and in Aheska, the population will probably 
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I l«a(i^’itt Soim# Ambers 63 million^ so that the 
. es^tnate oif 64 million for 1892 will not be far 
wrong. This by itself might be looked upon ns a 
lucky coincidence, were it not for the fact that 
the writer in question was pretty correct in his 
estimates for the intervening periods. Upon the 
somewhat crude basis of doubling the population 
on<ie*in twenty-five years, and without giving any 
I'eason for his method of calculation, the writer 
made iip^a schedule wliich, when coiiipiired with 
the United States census returns for tlie corre¬ 
sponding periods, has proved a correct one. 

Ucaving, however, tlie old writer and his 
specnlative estimalos, and turning to official 
datsi, we find Unit a general law governs tlie 
increase of populatuui. Tliat law is that, when 
not disturbed by extraneous causes, such as wars, 
epidemics, immigration, and emigration, increase 
of population goes on at a continually diminishing 
pate. Taking the last thirty years, for example, 
figures, whicli are stiibboni facts, show that in the 
decade from ISfiO to 1870 the increase of popu¬ 
lation in the United States was 2(5"(i per cent.; 
from 1870 to 1880, 2o‘5) per cent, ; from 1880 to 
1800 , 24'S per cent, The operation of the law of 
increase in tlie I’nituil .States has been interfered 
with in recent yisars by the late wai', which, 
besides the destruction of a vast juimber of livo.s, 
decreased the birth-rate very materially during 
its progress. It was followed by an increased 
birth-rate, as is invariably the case under similar 
circumstances. Tlie normal rate of increase has 
also been, and is, greatly interfereil with in tlie 
States by immigiution, and it is dillicult to 
estimate the effect of this incident upon the 
rate of increase., 

• It wonUl be outside tlie scope of this Journal 
were we to enter into details lespeeling the actual 
numbers of the juipulatiou as a whole, and as 
presenteil by the returns from the various States 
of the Union ; but ii broad view may be taken of 
the facts disclosed by them, lii tlie returns pub- ' 
li.shed by the t.'eiisus Office, the States are grouped 
as North Atlantic, South Atlantic, Northern Cen¬ 
tral, Southern Central, uml Western. This 
grouping is a natural one, ami by its aid certain 
■ characteristic features in the development of the 
United States are brought out. They are full of 
interest, and show the great inigratory luovemeiit 
' which is going on m the rountry. The North 
Atlantic section is primariK a manufacturing 
division. ■ As a necessary re.-iilt of the predomin¬ 
ance of manufacturing, there is a great develop¬ 
ment of urban pojnilation ; indeed, more tlian half 
of the inhabitants of this section are concentrated 
' in^idties. The predominant imlnstry of the North- 
'Wl Central States, on the otlier hand, is agricul¬ 
ture, although in many of these States manufac¬ 
tures are gaining proiuinence. The indu.stries of 
litbe’ftpntb Atlantic and Southern Central divisions 
almost entirely agTiculturnl*; while in the 
States and Te'-ritories tlie leading iiidus- 
are agrifiultni'e, mining, and grazing. In tl.e 
i of the settlement and development of a | 


new wnntry, the industries commonly follow one 
another in a certain order. After the lianter, 
trapper, and prospector, who are generally the 
pioneers, the herdsman follows, and for a time 
the raising of cattle is tlie leading occupation. 
As settlement and population become less spam, 
catfcle-breeiliiig is followed by agriculture, which 
in its tuni, us the population bccome.s more dense, 
is succeeded by maiaifaetnres, and, n.s a conse¬ 
quence, the uggregalion of tlie people in cities, 
111 the United States all stages of this pi-ogress 
may still be observed at tlie present day. 

In Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont, the 
rate of increase whicli took place between 1870 
and 1880 has not been (piite maintained in the 
succeeding decade. Thus was probably due to 
a lai'j#.' migration of the farming population to 
the J''ar West, manufactures not having yet 
assuincd sufficient importance. In the other 
States of the North Atlantic section, with the 
Hxcejition of Rhode Lslaiid—namely, Massachu¬ 
setts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania—the manufacturing industries have 
gained sucli promineiicii that they have not only 
siitficeil to naiatain the former rate of increase, 
but even to augment it. In the Northern 
Central group of Stales various conditions prevail. 
In Ohio, Iniliuna, Iowa, Missouri, ami Illinois, if 
Chieago i,s left out of eon.sideration, the rate of 
increase has declined very decided!)'. The cause of 
this is that in those States ngrieulturc, still the 
prominent industry, has begun to fall off, owing 
to the sliarp comjietition of iV'esterii (arms. The 
tanning popnliition has also migrated westward, 
and tlie growth of mamifartnre.s is not yet sntfi- 
eiently rajiid to repuii' tin; losses occasioned 
thereby. The, southern portion.s* of jMicliigaii, 
Wisconsin, and klinnesota are under similar con¬ 
ditions ; but the iioitheni parts of these States, 
lying upon the frontier of .settlement, have filled 
up with snificieiit rapidity to lejiair eithei' wholiy 
or in part the losses of their southern portions. 
The growth of I'opulation has been most re¬ 
markable in l>al.ota, Nebraska, and Kansas, la 
Dakota it wa.“ in the. decade 278 ])er cent. ; in 
Nebraska, 13-1 per cent. ; in Kansas, 4.3 per cent. 
Tills increase hu ., however, not been uniformly 
maintained during the ten ye.ars. The iiiclustries 
of tlie.-e States are almost exclusively agricultural, 
and are dependent on the .supply of moisture, 
either in the form of rain or irrigation. Through 
those States passes wliat is known a.s the sub- 
hiiniid belt, a strip of eomitry several degrees in 
width, ill which during rainy years there is an 
alnnidauce of moisture for tlie needs of tlie crops ; 
while in the years when the rainfall is below the 
average the siipjily is deficient. Little provision 
has yet been nnide in tliis region for artificial 
in-igation, the settlers having thus far been 
content to depend upon rainfall, In the early 
pint of the decade tlie settlcin flocked in large 
numbers into this region, drawn thither by the 
fertility of tlie land and by the fact that for a 
few years the rainfall had been sufficient for 
the needs of agriculture. During the past two 
or three ycai's, however, the conditions of rain¬ 
fall have materially clianged. It has fallen below 
tlie normal rate, and the settlers have lieen forced 
to emigrate. Tliousnnds of families have aban¬ 
doned the region, and liave gone to Oklahoma 
and tlie Rocky Mountain region. 
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Tltfoiisli(HU tlie South -Atlantic and Southern 
Central States the rate of increase has diminished, 
niid in most of them vary materially. A certain 
reduction in the percenta}?e of increase, especially 
in the eastern part of these regions, was to be 
ex|>ected. It was due not only to the operation 
of the general law mentioned, but also to the 
fact that tliere has been considerable migration 
from the States east of the Mississippi River to 
the westward, and but little immigration. Taken 
together, however, these two causes by no means 
account for the reduction in the rate of increase 
in these States, the real cause, it i.s stated, being 
tlie imperfect conditions under which the census 
of 1S70 was taken. Tliese imperfections resulted 
in giving a comparatively low rate of increase 
between 18(>0 and 1870, and an exnggcjfated 
growth between 1870 and 1880. The indusliies 
of those two sections are almost purely agricul¬ 
tural. Daring the past ten years manufactures 
have obtained a slight footing, and mining has 
made considerable progress in the mounpiin 
regions ; but these causes have thus far produced 
but a comparatively trilling movement of popida- 
tiou. The urban population, altliough great in 
proportion to that whicli existed formerly, is very 
small compared with tlie rural population of the 
region. 

in the Western section, finally, of the United 
States the conditions of growth have been very 
varied. In the earlier years of the past decatle, 
the discovery of valuable silver and copper mines 
ill the mountains of Montana, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Butte, have drawn to that State a large 
inimigratiou, which is engaged not only in 
mining but iu develojiing its rich agricultural 
resources. Wyoming has continued to giwv with 
accelerated rapidity. The census of C^olorado iu 
1880 was taken at the full tide of a mining 
excitciuenl which had filled its mountains with 
miners, iirospeclors, and .speculators, increasing 
iUs population euormoudy, especially iu those 
districts. The census of the State taken in 1885 
was a surprise. It showed that most of the 
milling counties had lost iu population during 
tlie preceding five years. This loss was, however, 
more than made up by the growth of its cities 
and its agricultural counties. The iieusus of 1890 
sliows a still further decrease of population iu the 
milling districts of the State, and an extraor¬ 
dinary development of its urban population and 
its fanning clement. New Mexico, Arizona, and 
Utah show rates of increase which aie small 
when the sparsely settled condition of these 
Territories is con.sidered, wdiile Tievada e.xhibits 
an absolute diuiiiiutiou of popidatiou. Idaho 
has increased its population two and a half times. 
Its prosperity is chielly due to its mines, although 
its inhabitants are now turning to agriculture in 
considerable numbers. Tlie progre-ss of Wash¬ 
ington has been pheuomennl, the population in 
1890 being nearly five times that of 1880. Tlie 
inducements whicli have attracted settlers are 
principally its fertile soil and ample rainfall, 
which enable farming to be canied on without 
Irrigation over almost the whole State. The 
growth of Oregon, although less r^id, has been 
at a rate of nearly 80 per cent. Ualiforni^ the 
population of which increased 54 per cent, in the 
ten years from 1870 to 1880, has maintained 
during the post decade a rate of increase of nearly 
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40 per cent This incijease, although wid6spi>e»d 
throughout the State, has been most marked ia 
its great cities and in the southern part 
^ch have been the leading features in the 
growth of the United States during tlie past ten 
years. The future increase in the population of 
the country is a problem which deserves brief 
reference, and in this connection we cannot Jo I 
better than (juote the authority of (leneral \fuiker, 
who filled the post of SuiHirintendent of the 
Census Office before its present holder, Mr Robert 
P. Porter, was appointed. (Jeneral Walker* dealing 
with the causes affecting the ratio of increase or 
decrea.se of population as early as 1873, states it 
as his opinion that these causes are likely to 
continue, and even operate with increasing effect 
iu the immediate future. Homo have placed the 
population of the United States in 1900 at 100 
million. Tlii.s, according to General Walker’s 
showing, is an exaggerated figure, udiich may be 
brought down by operating influences, not only ^ 
to 90 million, but even to 80 million, 75 million, 
or as low as 70 million. There has been iu recent 
years a renmrkablo change iu the conditions 
atfectiiig the increase of population. It eotii- 
menced when the people of the United States 
began to leave agricultural for niauufactiiring 
pursuits, to turn from the country to the town, 
to live in big hou-.es, and to follow the fo-shiou j 
of foreign life. The first elfects of this change * 
were hidden from the common sight by a flood 
of immigration unprecedeuted iu history. Even 
its more recent mid more exteii.sive eflects have 
been so obscured by the smoke of war that the 
public niiiid still fails to comprehend the full 
significance of the decline in the rate of increase, 
and vaguely iittrilniles the entire loss of popula¬ 
tion to the Rebellion. But a clo.se observer must 
diseern causes working within the nation which 
render it little les.s than absurd any longer to 
ap])ly the former rates of growth to the com-, 
pntatiou of the inorea.se of the population of the 
Ibiited States. General IValker concludes by 
stating that the best of probable good fortune 
will hardly carry the population of the country 
beyond 75 million by the close of the ceiitui'y. 

M Y A U N T CECILIA. | 

CHAt'TER HI. 

What passed between us during the hour which 
followed my return I do not clearly recollect. 
Aunt Cecilia had scut the servants to bed as soon 
ns it grew diisl', and had herself set the gate and 
front-door open, so that I might find a ready 
entrance at whatever liour of the night !■ might 
I'eturn. She said not a word of the agony of 
siisiieiisc slie had undei^one; she uttered no 
syllable of reproach ; it seemed, indeed, ns if she 
held herself largely to blame for my escapade, • 
on the ground that if she had shown me more, 
sympathy, my resentment would never have 
grown to such a height After the evening on 
which I returned slie never alluded to the 
subject; nor .showed that she recollected it, 
except that once or twice when, in the midst of 
some indifferent conversation, she thought a 
chance allusion had recalled it to my niixid, I 
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. 'i^bii^#:tQftt.;:ii^e,'was at, aome 

vUh. a^fie^ifiil kirnduesa 

Two days after my return I received a very 
friendly letter from Sinclair; ‘How could I 
imagine/ he wrote, ‘ that you were going off in 
that headlong way? I don’t even yet know 
whether you reached home safely; or that your 
bones are not lying now at Ilindlieacl, picked 
clean by sonje beast of prey. Perhaps you were 
right tq go back. I did wrong, I know, to lead 
you into this prank ; and I am heartily sorry 
for the anxiety we must have caused your aunt 
Tell her so, will you ? The dear old uncle 
elated mo heavily when I got here ; and when 
he heard about your going back, be <lrew com¬ 
parisons wliidi vvere not at all favourable to me. 
He is going up to town to-morrow, and i fancy 
may look in upon your aunt—Write to me, old 
boy,’ if you really did get home, and tell me 
you are safe.’ 

I passed the letter over to Aunt Cecilia, who 
read it in silence. ‘You must bring your friend 
here some day, Osmond,’ she said; ‘ 1 think I 
should like him.’ 

‘I am sure you would. Everybody does. He 
is so strong and liaiidsouie.’ 

‘Never mind his looks, child. 1 don't value 
beauty much in a man. Still, I think 1 should 
like to know him.’ 

‘What do you think the admiral is coming 
here for ?’ I asked. 

‘ Vain child ! ’ she said mockingly, ‘ must I 
tell you that it is to .see you he comes ?’ 

■ ‘ I don’t see why he should,’ T said, still 
uncoil viuced. 

‘Then let us give up wondering about the 
matter, and wait till he arrives,’ 

This he did late in the afternoon, and was 
shown at once into the drawing-room, where 
, Aunt Cecilia sat. 1 was in the garden, and a 
servant was sent f' r me. 1 hastened into tlie 
house, and as J entered the room, heard the 
admiral’s great voice .saying: ‘He behaved atro¬ 
ciously. I told him so, os plainly as 1 could ; 
and 1 really think he was sorry. He’s a good 
lad in the main; it is thoughtlessness which 
, leads him wrong.’ 

‘I am sure it was nothing more,’ said Aunt 
Cecilia. ‘After all, you know’, one would not 
like a boy belter if he were always so very 
prudent.’ 

The admiral .stared hard at her, and then 
broke into a great laugh. ‘ Oh, 1 know. 1 was a 
Wild slip of a lad myself once, and nearly broke 
niv poor father’s heart.’ 

%e checked himself suddenly, observing me. 

*But here’s a boy who w'as man enough to 
own he w'as wrong and to come back to his 
. ppijishiaent,’ he said. ‘I"like that—I like your 
f,plock, my lad, I w ish my. boy had shown the 

.) sense of discipline. All tha same I hope 

were flogged.—1 h.ope you flogged him, Miss 


Auht Cecilia shook her head with a smile ; and j 
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the idea of her castigating me struck me ns so 
ludicrous that I laughed. ^ 

‘There are other ways of maintaining disci¬ 
pline,’ said my aunt; ‘ 1 like those better.^ 

‘Eh, what! Other ways?’ said the admiral 
‘Idon’t know about that. I’ve tried piettv 
nearly all in my time ; and in my opinion there S 
nothing like a rope’s end.—However, that’s not 
what I wanted to say.’ 

He got up and stood on the hearthrug, placing 
both hands on my shoulders. ‘Now,’ he said, 
‘Miss Winter, look at this lad; strong, active, 
well grown. He’s headstrong ; but so are half 
tlie best men in tlie world. What an officer he 
would make ! He’s cut out for the navy ; and 
his heart is in it too, the rogue! See how he 
flushes at the notion ! Give him to me. Miss 
Winter. I ’ll see him thi-ough his examiuations. 
He shall work with his friend ; and I W’ill make 
it my care to see that they both .stait fairly in 
tlie service with every advantage I can give 
tliom.’ 

Aunt Cecilia covered her eyes with her hand 
ami did not speak for a few minutes. ‘You do 
not know what you are a.sking, Admiral Sinclair,’ 
slie said at last iu a voice which trembled, iiot- 
witlistuuding all her efforts to steady it 

‘1 do, my dear Miss Winter,’ he said, sitting 
down beside her, ami speaking in a tone into 
which he threw great con.sideration—‘1 do indeed. 

I have seen over and over again how hard it is 
for a fine lad to be spared for a life of action and 
adventure, even when he is only one among a 
largi* family ; and of course the pain of letting 
your boy go must be infinitely greater.’ 

‘It is not that,’ she cried. ‘God knows I 
W'ould make a greater .eaerificc than that, if a 
greater there be, tor his ultimate advantage.’ 

‘ 1 am sure of il, dear madam,’ .said the admiral. 

‘ 'i'heu let me have the boy. He shall spend all 
his leisure time with you ; he shall come to 
you on every holiday. 1 will take only the time 
necessary for his profe.ssional advancement. You 
cannot always keep him by you ; the time of 
parting must come ; ami il he is to leave you, 
is it not better for him to go to friends who will 
teach him to U a pride and an honour to you, 
ami of service to his country'/ You have done 
very kindly by tlic lad ; made liiui a brave and 
manly little fellow; don’t deprive flic country 
of just tlie kind of l.id it wants.’ 

•Admiral Sinclair,’ said my aunt, speaking 
once more in her fine collected voice, ‘I am not 
oppo.xing yeir genero.i.s offer from any caprice, : 
imt on grounds which T think final, it may be 
that I overrate the importance of these reasons ; 
and 1 would very willingly consult yon about 
them, if you will allow me. I feel the want of 
good advice.’ 

‘I am (juite ready,’ said the admiral ‘3hull 
we send the boy away ?’ 

‘Yes,’said my aunt.—‘Osmond, I do not wish 
you to hear iny reasons. You must go away, 
child, and trust us to do the best for your 
interest.’ 

I returned to the garden, where I lemained 
for nearly an hour wandering about, anxious 
and miserable. At last, 1 was summoned to the 
drawing-room, w'here I found the admiral with 
a perplexed look of distress on his face, standing 
on the hearth-rug hat in hand. 






‘Osmond,’ said luy aant, *Admiral Sinclair 
agrees with me; and he has kindly remained 
in order to tell you so.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ the admiral said. "Tis a thousand 
pities ; but I agi'oe with your aunt, my boy. The 
navy is no career for you. A fine officer lost, 
too ! God bless my soul, how sorry I feel about 
it all.—And Harry, po'ir fellow, he ha^l set his 
heart on having you with him !—Well, it’s God’s 
will, I suppose, and we must bow before tlmt!’ 

Up to unit moment I had entertained some 
hope that the admiral’s solicitations might prevail, 
and tlie disappointment was very severe. 

‘ I am mucm obliged to you for all you meant 
to do for me, sir,’ 1 said, in as steady a voice as 
I could ; ‘ and please, tell Siiiel.air 1 slionld have 
liked to work with him if I could.’ • 

'I'he admiral looked at me, and then at my 
aunt. I suppose both noticed how hardly I 
bore the disappointment, for she came and stood 
beside me, laying her arm across my slKiuldcr. 
‘Tell him I am right, admiral,’ she said—‘that 
I am doing kindly by him.’ 

‘She is thoroughly right, Osmond,’ said the 
admiral with conviction ; ‘and more than that, 
my boy, I tell you that not one woman in ten 
■ thousand would do for you what your aunt has 
done. You will understand it all some day ; 
and in the meantime take my word that if you 
and she live for fifty years yet, you will har'dly 
be able in that time to repay all the kindnc.ss 
you owe her.’ 

‘ I believe it, sir,’ [ said, impressed by tlie 
gravity of ids manner. 

‘ And now, good-bye, my iioy,’ he said, sliakiug 
hands. ‘I would have helped you if f eould ; 
but it was not to be.^—(.'ouiu and see me when 
you can ; and be good to your aunt all your 
days.’ In another niimite he wa.s gone. 

‘Now,’ I s.aid, ‘Aunt Cecilia, tell mo what 
this means. There is some secret which 1 ought 
to know.’ 

‘There is a secret,’ she admitted ; ‘but I don’t 
think you are ol<l enough to know it yet, I 
shall tell it to you when you are fit to draw 
good instead of trouble from it.’ 

■‘Can’t I do that now?’ 

‘ 1 cannot tell,’ slie suiil, shaking her head. ‘ I 
think not.’ 

I knew it was luseless to question her ; and the 
subject thereupo’i dropped; but it continued to 
absorb my thoughts, and many an anxious hour 
was spent in pondering over the mystery. 

Almost immediately after the events I have 
described I went to St Paul’s School, and began 
a life which, betw'een work and play, was so 
full and busy that I had little time for reflec¬ 
tion ; and though at intervals, especially when 1 
received news of Sinclair or- of the admiral, 
the whole question rose vividly in my mind 
again, it was for the most part laid aside with 
the quick forgetfulness of youth. At first I 
heard tolerably frequently from the admiral : 
whenever he came to town, little notes used to 
reach me from his club appointing an hour for 
me to go and dine with him. On triese occasions 
he treated me most sumptuously ; and used to 
send me home in a cab, with a cigar between my 
lips, and a general feeling that I was growing 
up fast. 

After a very few months, however, the kind 


old man received a foreign command; and Sin¬ 
clair about the same time got through his exami¬ 
nation, and went on board the Bmanuia. The 
admiral gave me a farewell dinner, which began 
I yei 7 jovially, but ended dismally, since I knew 
’ it was the last of those evenings, which I had 
enjoyed so much. The old man sailed the fol- 
I lowing week ; and I never saw him agaip: for 
; it was his last voyage. He died, as he vvould 
! have wi.shed, at sea, and was buried in mid- 
ocean. t 

I That did not happen for more than two years, 

; however ; ami in the meantime many a package 
, of foreign trinkets and cnriositie.s reached ns, to 
j keep onr faith in him alive. Of Sinclair 1 saw 
I a good deal, for he never came to town witliout 
I staying with u.s. My aunt liked him, as, indeed, 
I everybody ilid. She gradually began to look on 
1 him as a protege of hers, esjieciall)' after the 
I admiral’s departure ; and at last a room in the 
I house wa.s set apait for him, and he was pei’iuitted 
I to come to us as he would to liis own house. 

; I think he valued the ]»rivilege. As fur ns it 
I was in bis nature to attach bimself to any one, he 
I maiulaiiieil his connection with us. Some links 
j in the chain acre strong enough, but there was a 
weak link in it, and when the time of stress 
came it siiajiped. As 1 look back now on the 
events of that distant time, I marvel that I eould 
have misunderstood his easy nature far enough to 
expect any other re.-iilt. 

It haj)peued in the second year after the 
.admiral’s departure, and when Hiiiclaii’s time 
of study on tlie Unfaimia was nearly over, that 
Aunt Cecilia fell into a weak and languid state 
of health which caii.sed me some anxiety. It 
wa.s .summer-time, and the lieat had set in early. 
Even in May the air around our house was close 
and stilling ; and in June, the heat became almost 
unbearable. My aunt suffered from no positive 
ailment; but slie lay day by day on tlie sofa, 
unable to continue the active occupations which 
she loved. The doctor looked grave, spoke of 
nervous debility, and insisted lliat she slionld 
remove to fresher, stronger air at once. My term 
at school was nearly over ; 1 sacrificed the ro- 
inaiiidcr, and we moved at once to a cottage near 
the village of Ilartlaiid, in North Devon. 

My aunt bore the journey well; and when her 
sofa was drawn over to the window, vdicnce she 
could see the blue water lapping and swirling 
round the bases of the dills and the gulls 
wheeling overhead, she seemed to be perfectly 
at ease. 

‘ I shall grow strong quickly here,’ she said. 
‘ Tlirow the other window open, Osmond, and let 
me have the wlude of the lovely air.’ 

She sat drinking it in for a long time in 
silence, looking from the sea towaiais me and 
back again to tlie sea in evident content and 
happiness. ‘ It will be dull for you, my boy,’ 
she said at last. ‘ What will you do for amuse¬ 
ment when you grow tired of your weary old 
aunt?’ 

‘ That never happens,’ I said. ‘ But if U did, 
here is amusement enough at hand, for^ since we 
arrived, I have^liad a letter from Sinclair.’ 

‘Already!’ cried she, much amused. ‘Was 
there ever such a faitWul pair of friends!’ 

‘ I don’t know about that; perhaps not At 
anyrate, he is yachting with a friend whoni he 
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I calls and he proposes to cruise down this 

coast, in order, so he says, to satisfy himself per¬ 
sonally as to how you are.’ 

‘ Very thoughtful of him,’ said my aunt. ‘ And 
I am glad for your sake. Now, when he comes, 
you must go away with him for a few days. 1 
shall get well quickly enoimh without you.’ 

‘I don’t know,’ said 1, willing to humour 
her.*' ‘We shall see. Perhaps, if you are very 
well.’ 

At tlgi end of a few days the iiniirovemeut in 
Aunt Cecilia’s lieultli was very marked ; the .sofa 
• was pushed aside, and a deej) chair took its place. 
In a little while even that was empty for continu¬ 
ally lengthening intervals ; and my aunt took a 
good deal of exercise on the clilT, leaning some¬ 
times on my arm and sometimes on a crooked 
stick. 

We lieard nothing of Sinclair for more than 
three weeks. One evening a note was hrouglit to 
me hva shock-headed boy ; and on opening it, I 
found Sinclair had arrived with his friend at tlie 
inn at Ciovelly. 

* I am too tired,’ he wrote, ‘ to hunt j'ou out 
to-night But come over, like a good fellow, 
early to-morrow, and show me where you are 
stoving. You miglit send me a Hue l)\ this 
messenger to say how Mis-s Winter is. We 
have left the yacht at Appledore.’ 

It was a tine evening, and still early. 1 felt 
inclined for a walk ; and I cousequentl x dismissed ! 
the messenger and walked over to (.Movelly, arriv- ! 
ing at the inn towards nine o’clock. I immd I 
Sinclair and Captain lJuiulas at supper, and on 
seeing me my friend sprung up and greeted mo 
effusively. 

‘This is really kind, Osmond,’ he said.— 

‘ Dundas, this is my friend Winter, of wliom I 
have spoken so much to jou. Sit down, Osmond. 
—Waiter, lay a fresh cover for Mr Winter.’ 

There was no gainaav ing him ; 1 must needs ; 
join tlie meal. Captdn Dundas seconded the 
invitation hosjlitably enough. 

‘Do you know, .Mr Winter, it is solely on your 
j account tliat we Itave come here?’said he. ‘1 
wanted to go to Itolland ; but Sinclair insisted, i 
and my wislies went to the wall.’ ! 

‘That statement is not aecurate,’said Sinclair, i 
who was flusliud and excited. ‘It was not to see I 
you so much as your aunt that 1 insisted on ! 
coming this way ; and Dumia!i was by no means j 
BO indifferent as he chooses to represent.’ ; 

It was growing dark, and the lanterns were '■ 
lighted ou the boats lying in the harbour 1 
' beiK'ath us. Claptuin Dundas struck a match ; 
before he ausweiisd, and kindled a cigar; I saw 
by the tUokei ing light of the vesta that hi.s fa<;e 
i WUi'e an amused smile. 

♦ Indifferent, no!’ said he, pulling out a cloud 
\ of smoke. ‘X wanted to go the otlier way ; that 

isn’t indifference. However, it’s a fine coast— 
Mow is your aunt, Mr Winter ?’ 

‘Bettor, thank you. Her liealth has imjiroved 
woflderfuUy since we came liere,’ 

’.fTlien we will have some champagne in celo- 
of her recovery,’ cried .Sinclair; and 
j;!«OTOut waiting to see liow his suggestion wa.s 
ijfeiivfid, he pulled the bell violently and gave 
fPs’iPWer., 

,f'ji^l tiever forget tliat supper party. It 
an erk in my exwtenee, not by virtue of 


anything which occurrfed at it, for, though we 
became merry enough, our conversation was 
quite ordinary. It is not tiiat the supper had 
any remarkable feature; hut it liuMi-s in my 
recollection as the festivities of a ureakiiig-up 
jwrty. remain long after the distinction between 
tlie term which preceded and tliat wliich followed 
it have been wiped out of memory by the lapse 
of years. I often find it dillieult to realise the 
careless outlook over life which was abruptly 
terminated so soon after that evening; hut the 
vision of that little room at Ciovelly will start 
up unbidilen, the cheerlul voices and the faint 
wash of the sea sound in my cars again, and I 
see tlirough the open window the lishing-boats 
swinging at their anchors ou the dark waters of 
the Iahv. 

It was late when 1 rose to go, having invited 
both Sinclair and Dundas to visit us next day. 
Sinclair volunteered to accomiiany me a part of 
the way, and we set out together along the 
moonlit clifi's. 

‘ This reiuinds me somehow of Hindhead,’said 
he, breakimr a long si’ence. 

‘ Doc.s it ‘ I wonder wliy. Oddly enough, J 
too was tliiiiking of that evening.’ 

‘It is jiistsiuh ."1 niglit,’he said. ‘How clear 
it is I One can .sec an immense distance.’ 

I made no answer. The niglit was so still 
and beautiliil that it seemed to check words. 

‘Osmond,’ said Sinclair after another silence, 
‘Itave you ever heard \oiir aunt speak of 
Dundas V 

‘No. Why should she? Slie does not know 
him.’ 

‘ You are sure V ■> 

‘f>f eourso i am.’ 

‘ Well, it was only an idea,’ said .Sinclair 
slowly. lie h*topi)ed as he spoke, and added: ‘I 
think I ’ll go back now. Wc shall be with you 
about four to-morrow.’ 

I stood and wall bed liim as lie .strolled back 
towards the town. ’I’lie luooiiliglit was so bright 
that I eoiild soe him for a great distance, but 
at last a turn of the path hid him from my 
sight. 

i.ate ns it wa when 1 reached the cottage Aunt 
Oeeilia was still awake. J went to her room to 
bid tier gooil-iiigbt, and was received with an 
inquiry ‘ Well V 

‘Tliey are coming over to diiie to-morrow,’ I 
■said. ‘Noiv, go to sleep, or you will be too tired 
to eiiteitiiiu them.’ 

‘1 am i,"ver tired now,’ she said; ‘the clays 
pa.ss so )ilo;isautly tliat 1 gain strength coh- 
timudly.’ 

All the follocving morning we were busy with 
preparalion.s for our guests. ] went dow’n -to 
bathe late in the day, and when 1 returned found 
Sinclair w.-iitiiig in the giinlen. 

‘Hallo! you are iiither before your time,’ I 
eidleil out. 'But w'hy don’t you go in? And 
where is your friend V 

‘lie i.s with your aunt. There’s a scene of 
seme sort going on, and Dundas asked me to 
leave them.—Come Uick, Osmond; you imd 
much better not go in yet’ 

He tried to catch Uiy arm, hut I broke away 
and e.ntered the cottage quickly. 

As r pa.ssed througli the hall I saw the table 
laid for dinner in the dining-room, glass and 
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silver sparkling in the sunshine. No one was 
there, but in the drawing-room up-stairs I heard 
voices; and I took the stair almost at a single 
bound, and threw the door wide open. 

RAILWAY BOOKING CLERKS. 

Raii.way Clerks have to pass an e.\ainination 
and appear before the Board of Directors before 
they receive an appointment. A certillcate of 
birth and testimonials as to character are also 
required. They ai’e then registered, and will 
have to wait till a vacancy occurs, which may 
be either in the Goods or Passenger Department, 
and at any station along the line. The woi^k of 
the clerical stall in the Goods Department is veiy 
similar to that in a merchant’s ollice. There will 
be a chief clerk, perhaps a cashier, and invoice, 
abstract, and ledger clerks. 'J'lieir hours are 
regular, and they are a steadier lot of men tlian 
their conM'res in the Passenger Department, and 
as a rule they get married sooner. I'lie two 
branches are rather Inclined to liold aloof fioiu 
one another. They seldom fj'oqnent the same 
haunts, and their tastes seem to differ in the 
matter of enjoyment. Tlie clerical staff in tlic 
Passenger Department consists of booking and 
parcels clerks ; but except at large stations, the 
latter have to take their turn in booking, so can 
be ck'is.sctl under the same bead. Booking Clerks 
are drawn from all classes, and mysteiy enshrouds 
many,of them. If they are elderly, the chances 
arc that they have been in some other line of 
business and failed, and llirougli a little influ¬ 
ence have managed to get on tin? line. They 
can be seen at .all ages, sizes, and heights. The 
six-feet-two-inches man will take his turn with 
a lad a trifle over four feet ; aixl the thin delicate 
lad weigliing seven stone will change duty with 
a man turning the scale at sixteen or seventeen 
stone. Some can sliow a pedigree that a High¬ 
lander might envy ; and others—well, w onld rather 
not have theirs inquired into. Officers in the 
army who have met with reverses or inisfoitnne 
have been, known to accept the post of hooking 
clerk. One sncli was some years ago at a large 
station in the West Hiding, and was recognised 
by an old private who bad served under him, 
and who addi'essed him by his militai'y rank. 
It was very galling to him that he should be 
recognised, and still more so that liis fellow-clerks 
should know what he had intended keeping 
secret. Sons of oflicers, parsons, and doctors 
abound in the service ; but they do not always 
take kindly to their work, and seldom rise to any 
position. 

One station-master in Yorkshire had tlie mis¬ 
fortune to have two young fellows of this class 
in his booking office together. One of them 
spent his time in rending a Greek Te.stament 
and chewing tobacco; the other would not book 
the passengers, on the ground that he had been 
sent there to learn the work*, not to do it. He 
was supposed to be some di.stant connection of a 


peer, and as such, thought it beneath , his dignity 
to dole out twopence-halfpenny tickets. The 
clerks that had been sent td that station had all 
turned out badly for some time past, and the 
station- 111 astei" got tired of reporting, as he feared 
that each now-coincr would be worse than the 
one removed. Besides, constant reporting of the 
staff gets cne into bad odour with the ufficiah! at 
headquarters. The aristocratic gentlemen, how¬ 
ever, left in time, and severed their connection 
with the railway. 

The hour.s on duty of a hooking clerk are 
usually tell a day ; but they ai’c at very irregular 
times. This is on account of trains starting 
to run as early nS five a..u. and continuing till 
niidnigbt. There must b'- always some one to 
book file passengers ; and as there lU'O nineteen 
liour.s to cover, and in many cases only two 
clerks, they have to work as. best they, can that 
both may have time for tlicir meals. 

‘The booking clerk is late again,' is a remark 
often beard when the first train in the morning 
is due out and no one appears to book it. The 
passengers begin to lose patience ; but at the 
last minute the clerk is seen rushing to 'the 
office door, aiul in a I'eiv seconds the window is 
up, and the click of tin; stamping pres.s is heaixl 
going at lightning speed. It is surprising how 
many people run lie booked in a minute if they 
will but ask jilainly for their ticket and tender 
the right fare. The clerk kiioivs this, and gauges 
his time so nicely, that a minute or two is all 
he allows liimseJt to send his customers on their 
way, not rejoicing, but grumbling at bis delay 
in turning up. Ho lias Lad no time for morning 
ablUlion.s, and generally looks veiy seedy, and 
gets the discredit at once of being a dissipated 
creature. Old women are apt to lecture him if be 
is a young nmn ; but they get a Roland for their 
Oliver, for the juvenile booking clerk is not 
without impudence, and does not fear to indulge 
in it during the early hours of morning when no 
officials are about. After the first train lias gone, 
and should tliere be a long interval before another 
is due, he will conclude his night’s rest on the 
counter or table, and will condescend about 7 a.m. 
to perform his morning toilet. The couiitiy 
cleric having not even mild dissipation to keep 
him up at night, gets to bed in good time, and 
arrives at bis work in the morning as most men 
should ; but the booking clerks in London and 
the large towns are fond of life ; their very 
occupation lias a tendency to itiake^ them want 
enjoyment. They have assisted during the day 
ill sending hundreds away on pleasure, and when 
night comes they go in for a little themselves. 
The juvenile booking clerk is oflcii very loud in 
his dress, at least when off duty, and even while 
hooking, rings, chains, and studs are a promuient 
feature of his tout ensemble. There are exceptions, 
of course, to this remark, but most of the large 
offices can count one or two heavy swells amongst 
their number. They patronise theatres lai^^ely, 
having often the privilege of free tickets, and are 
great patrons of the music hall and other public 
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30# agft tones down tlieir gaiety, 
as it db«» every class of men, and by tie time a 
booking clerk gets to be thirty, he is a more 
stetuiy-going citisen, even though he is still a 
bachelor. 

As before observed, the clerks in the Goods 
Department are married sooner than those of 
the booking offica This is not for want of 
opjiortuuitiea of knowing the fair sex, or from 
any backwardness on the part of the clerks. It 
may btf that they have too many irons in the 
fire, and nunaig them cannot make a choice. 
They arc great admirers of the fair sex, and 
the latb.T seem to reciprocate this feeling. 
The booking-ollice window is often blocked in 
the evening- with two or throe young ladies 
anxious to know all about booking and the 
mysteries of the booking ortice, which is supposed 
to’ be very private, as this word is gf-iierally 
painted in large ebaracters on the door. 'Phrs 
little entertainment goe.s on till some old cur¬ 
mudgeon,* tired of waiting, calls out: ‘Mow', 
young man, (ake those girls inside and do your 
courting there and the interview ends. 

Iktokiug elerk.s are fairly good-teiupereil, and 
indeed they should be, for if any one wants a 
chance to see how ciuss-grained, obstinate, and 
desf)otic the travelling publie, often are, let him 
spend a day at a booking-otficc window', and he ] 
W'ill soon see what a clerk has to put up w'ith. \ 
At six o’clock in the morning, wlrcn all the cn.sh ' 
is locked up and cannot be got at, a pasBenger j 
will tender a sovereign for a ticket costing a few' 
ponce. The clerk has no change, and tells the 
passenger so, who will demand a ticket, which 
of course' he does not get. lie then threaleiis I 
to repoi’t the matter to lieadquarters. Seeing ' 
the clerk still obdurate*, he will start abusing 
him ; and tlie cliauee.s are that hard woi ds are 
bandied between tiiein. The matter will pro¬ 
bably bo reported, and there it will cud. A lady 
arriving at the .station tliree-qnartors of an lionr 
before her train is due eommeuces a violent 
rapping at the window, w'bich for a time will be 
unheeded ; but e\cntually, under pressure of the 
aural nerves, the window is opened, and the said 
lady will demand why the window was not! 
opened at her first rap. 

‘There is no train, madame, for three-quarters 
of an hour,’ replies the clerk. 

‘Give me my ticket at oneo, and I will tell 
the Colonel of your rudeness.’ 

Another repoit'to answer in due lime. 

‘Yon told me, young man, that if I went liy 

the ten o’clock train and cliangcd at D- 

Junction I should get to li-at three o’clock ; 

bbt I had to wait at the jjunctiou an hour, and 
did not get to B—— till live o’clock. 1 mi,ssed 
a most important appointment, and shall sue the 
company for your carelessness in giving me 
Wrong information.’ 

% ‘1 gave you the inforuuition from the time 
tablt^ and I can do nothing else,’ say.s the clerk. 

'‘’Shiu seem to treat it in a very olf-hand 
inftnner, and I shall tliercfore make a note of 
your indifference in my report,’ re]dies the 
pass^tiger; and another explanation will 
piliai'e to be given to headcjuarfers. * 

Y; Tlie clerk may be in the right in every 
I..iatitance ; ’ but. these ce.'istant reports are uufor- 
' : thiiate for him, as his name gets known in cou- 






nection. with these complaints; and when he 
does happen to be in the wrong, he gete dealt 
with more severely than he would were his name 
not so well reniembered. 

There are often letters in the papem complain¬ 
ing of the dishonesty of these clerks. _ That 
there are such characters among them their own 
body will be the first to admit; but the accusa¬ 
tion is far too general. But the dishonesty is not 
always on one side. If the clerk makes an error, 
either wilfully or inadvertently, the passenger 
can make a complaint, and the books will be 
examined ; but if tbe passenger tries to ‘do’ the 
clerk, and .succeeds, wnat remedy has the latter 
when the tram has gone ? for mistakes are seldom 
found out till all is booked up. He does not 
writ*, to the pajiers regarding tlie dishonesty^ of 
the public, but juit-s up with tlie loss, knowing 
that it was owing to his own carelessness. Many 
young men, in fact it can be said that all of them 
suffer losses iu this way the first few mouths 
that they arc in a booking office; and where there 
is a heavy' traffic and the fares are long, a slight 
error will often mcnu a seritnis loss. The work 
of a booking clerk is to bo (juick and exact at 
issuing tii'kels and accurate in giving change; 
and this ability has to be learned. Jli.s whole 
mind must be on bis work, and he should not 
indulge in talking to passengers, for then a 
mistake is easily imnle. When excursions to 
race-meetings are on, he must be particularly 
sharp, for lie will have to deal with men who 
ai'e up to every dodge iu bewildering a man 
wlieu he is giving change. Bad money i.s gene- 
ally about at these times, so that he has to keep 
an extra lookout on every coin ; and when it is 
known that he ha,s to make good all deficiencies 
on whatever aecount, that his salary' is small, it 
cannot be said that he has much favour .sliown 
him. Let liim, however, he intent on swiudliug 
the publie, it will not end there. He will try 
his luck oil his fellow-clerks, and for a time will 
feiic<-eed ; but soon small amounts will not .satisfy 
him ; and at length sn.spicioti is aroused, and all 
his traii.saetioii.s are markeil ; and there are means 
by which it can all be brought home to him. 
Hismissal will be his punishment, and for want 
of a eharacter nothing hut manual labour will 
he open to him as a means of livelihood. 

There are stations on most lines that have a 
bad name through having clerk.** who have been 
proved dishonest, and the post of booking clerk 
at sueb places is hard to hll. It takes years of 
good cluoaeter to rede“m the name of such a 
station. 

Although female clerks are very common on 
the continental railways, they do not exist in this 
country. Only one has been known to hold the 
position of booking clerk on an English railway, 
and she may be holding it yet. It is admitted 
that the fair sex make very good clerks as far as 
book-keeping and the routine work of an ordi¬ 
nary office is concerned ; but in public offices they 
do not prove equal to the sterner sex. They 
1 taud too much on their dignity, and their duties 
are gone through with an air of condescension 
tha’t ill befits a public servant. 

Booking clerks being generally cool customers, 
have very little fear of their superior officers. 
‘Phe Superintendent, General Manager, or the 
whole Board of Directors might walk into his 
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: office, and he would bo vefy litUe concerned at 
their visit; but when a gentlein^ with a black 
case walks in about nine o’clock in the morning 
and demands his cash, he shows visible signs of 
being affected at the visit. ' This gentleman is 
the District Auditor, and he has a habit' of 
popping in when least expected. If the clerk’s 
cash is not right or his books not properly kept, 
it will be a hot day for him. It is seldom that 
the cash does come out exactly right; and as the 
Auditor comes expecting to find a rogue, a few 
pence one way or the other is quite enough to 
make him think lie has found one. 

Why tliey should be so overbearing and sus¬ 
picious, it is hard to tell; but as their success in 
the auditing line is only visible by exposing dis¬ 
honesty, they appear to show their anger more 
fiom a feeling of disappointment at not Bndiiig 
any than anything else. A good case of emliezzle- 
incnt which has tested their .acumen to find out, 
has been known to give these gentlemen angelic 
smiles. But they are not all of this character, 
though most railway men will say that the 
majority are. It must be borne in mind that 
in the conrse of a year’s auditing they find 
a great many cases against the clerks wliich 
approach very near the act of embezzling, besides 
many in which the clerks are eventually pro¬ 
secuted ami punished ; and tliis fact may make 
them naturally suspicious, as men have gone 
wrong on whom they could oitce place implicit 
reliance. When, tliciefore, this gentleman has 
done his work ami retires for another six months, 
there is general rejoicing amongst the clerks. 

Tile keeping np of the stock of tickets neces¬ 
sary at large i-tatioms is generally left to the 
senior clerk, and it has to be done very carefully, 
for there i.s sure to be a sharp reprimand if 
tickets to any station ai'e allowed to run out. It 
would be difficult to approximate the value of 
all the tickets in an ordinary booking office; 
but some idea may be formed when it is stated 
that the average number of tickets in an office 
will be between two and three Hundred thousand, 
at fares ranging from one penny to three pound,s 
or more. The numbers of the tickets as they 
stand every night at the time of closing the books 
are ti^ken down, and the number taken the night 
before is subtracted from it, and the diU'erenee 
is carried out at the fare ; this shows the daj’s 
earnings. Passengers often notice a mark on 
their tickets in black, blue, or red pencil, or 
wmetimes a corner may be turned down. 'This 
is done when the number.® ai-e Uiken, and the 
clerk can see at a glance if he has left any out; 
but there arc different systems on different rail¬ 
ways. Ea.sy though the life of a booking clerk 
may appear, be has work sufficient to do in the 
conrse of the day. Railway companies are not 
in the habit of paying more incii than are 
required to do certain work; in fact, offices and 
stations are generally under-staffed, and in some 
cases clerks have to work fourteen and sixteen 
hours a day when the monthly leturns are due 
•in. Care, however, sits lightly on the average 
railway clerk, and if he is not sensitive to the 
rebuff's that ho is sure to get from all quarters, 
his life will be a fairly happy one. 'To be a 
Station-master is generally the aim of the ordinary 
clerk, and in time the appointment may come; 
but he must liave great faith in the French 


provefb which says, ‘All Uiings will come to 
man who knows how to wait,’ for wait ho wjdl 
certainly have to, and probably tor a very inde* 
finite period. * 


THE STORM IN WHICH H.M.S. SEliPENT 
WENT DOWN. 

• 

1 HAVE so often now spent the winter in the 
island of the Hesperides—truly an island of the 
blessed as far as cliniato is concerned- that being 
by nature a thorouglily good sailor, I find myself 
giving much less of thought to the voyage there 
than many of my friends give to the idea of a 
crossing from Dover to Calais. Wlicn 1 first 
began niy voyages to the Canary Islands, there 
was a certain amount of difficulty in getting 
there; few steam-lines called there, and there was 
a p]ea.siiig uncertainty whether, allowing that 
one ever arrived, one ever would find a way to 
get home again. All that is now quite changed. 
The only difficulty now is to decide on which 
of the many e.vcellent lines to go by. I have 
tried most of them, and can .speak from experi¬ 
ence of the lomfoit of them all, and the kind 
attention of officers, stewur<l.s, and stewardesses 
to their pas.sengers. 

It was early on the morning of the 7tli of 
November 18!t0 tlnit 1 and my party started from 
London to go by train to Southampton, nhence 
we were to start for the Canaries. The weather 
in Loudon looked gray and threatening, and the 
wind, v\hich had been veiy high all night, blew 
in fitful gusts, m.iking the lieaits of llio.se of onr 
])arty who wcie not good sailors sink within 
them. By the time we arrived at onr destina¬ 
tion, however, the sun had broken through the 
clouds, unci all looked delightfully calm and 
promising. Our good ship, quietly reposing on the 
land-locked wavcn of iSoutlianiptou Water, looked 
so.strong and clean and comfortable, and onr 
welcome on board was so kindly, that the hearts 
of the most timid of us were reassured, and we 
set to vvin’k to settle ourselves down in our 
various cabins and berths in good spirits, getting 
all comfoitably settleil before our vessel steamed 
away from the port. Soiithnmj>ton Water is 
pretty well land-locked, and tliongh the wind 
was high, the sun was bright, cheering us, and 
inspiring us with the hope of a pro,sj>erous if 
rather rough voyage. However, as the ship 
ploughed her way down towards the nioi'e open 
sea, we began to realise how rough it was going 
to be ; aiul the result of the good ship’s rolls 
and plunges was that very soon the hitherto 
cheerful passengers became silent and one by 
une vanished to their cabins. By dinner-time 
only about half-a-dozen passengers were able to 
appear. The rolling and pitching of the vessel 
increased very much, and even we good sailor’s 
spent a most uncomfortable night from the 
difficulty of sticking in our berths. The sea 
was a grand sight on Saturday, though very 
few of the passengers ventured on deck, nor was 
it easy to keep one’s footing in moving about. 

Towards evening the wind freshened veiw 
much, and wi? began to make up our minas 
to another night oi rocking about and discom¬ 
fort ; but how miserable it was to be, we 
luckily had no notion. Some of the passengers 
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fancied the night would be less alarming and 
tt»eir sufferings less if they did not go to their 
own berths, and leave was granted tliem to 
remain in the ladies’ cabin. The ladies’ cabin 
was on deck, at the head of the stairs leading 
down to the dining saloon and other cabins. 
They remained in this cabin until .about mid¬ 
night, when they found everything was becoming 
damp and miserable, owing to some water baying 
forc«l its way throngh the woodwork at the sides 
of the jvindwws. It was mo.st providential that 
tliey moved, ^nd one sluulders to think what the 
result would have been had they remained until 
the catastrophe 1 tun now going to relate. 

The waves hatl long been washing right over 
the deck. It wa.s onnons for ns who were helow' 
to watcji them, curling wliite-rrested and lighted 
np from (he light lielow, and beating against the 
skylights of iJic ptsssage that ran from the dining 
saloon between the pa«seiigere’ c.abins to the 
stern. The caliin 1 shared with my companion 
was an inside one, lighted by a flat skylight ni 
the deck, ft wa.s a .strange and weird sensation 
looking up ill tlic water washing and breaking 
over this skylight, and feeding how slight a thing 
was between ns and that terrible masterful sea. 
But so well used am I to the sen, and so trust 
inspiring was our good captain and all bis 
officers, that a sort of strange interest and ex¬ 
citement was my only feeling, ami beyond a lioiic 
that the storm would soon blow itself out, I had 
no special an.xiety or fear. 

Suddenly, however, all this was ehanged. \ 
tremendous crash, which sounded something like 
the report of a huge cannon, was heard, followed 
by a deluge of water ; and tlieri anotlicr, flooding 
the dining saloon and the passage beyond. The 
consternation amongst the passengers may 1)0 ima¬ 
gined, though to all questions us to uhelher we 
were in <langC‘r, kindly and encouraging answer.- 
were given us by the officials ; and at the worst, 
nothing was ever acknowledged as to onr danger, 
the answer to all questions as to whether we 
ware sinking or in great danger being always, 
*Not as yet.’ Wbat our feelings wore as we saw 
the cruel cold waves curling over and absolutely 
breaking in upon us, arc beyond description. 
None of us who went through it will ever forget 
that time, nor how quick our thoughts flew, home 
to loved ones, out into futurity, upwards to (lod 
and His mercy. 

Not long after this first crash—which we after- 
wartls learned was caused by one of the windo\i's 
of the ladies’ saloon having been forced in by 
.a huge wave, which carried the broken window, 
frame and all, and chwhod it against the mirror 
on the opposite side, smashing it to pieces— 
another tremeudou.s noise was heard, and in gL 
few miniites the engines stopMd. It was ns if 
the life of the ship had suddenly come to an end ; 
the vibrating beat of the screw censed, a ml soon 
the electric light—with which all the ship was 
lighted—began to burn dim. It was n strange 
anjl terrible sensation to feel ourselves tossing 
tmd tumbling about nt the mercy of the waters, 
,wd; todmar nothing but the roar of the wind and 
boom of the waves os they struck against the 
like hungry wolves longin"*to tear lier in 
while the rvatei- in the salwn and passage 
ijtislieu and splasliecl with every plunge of the 
VesseL ^ i 


All at once, as suddenly as they had stopped, 
the engines began to move again, the light 
brightened, the good ship seemed to shake 
herself together, and was soon battling bravely 
with her enemies, knd steaming hard ahead, 
going as fast as possible, as we were told, to 
take us beyond the range of the storm. 

The explanation of the second loud crash and 
the terrible faint of the ship—for the ceasing of 
the engine’s beat and the slowly growing dark¬ 
ness was like nothing else—w.as that a wave had 
carried in one of the skylights of the engine- 
room and the waters bad flooded out the files. 
Wo passengers never had an exact explanaliou 
of all that happened ; probably it was thought 
better for tlie nerves of tho.se who had a long 
voyj^'e before them not to dwidl too much on 
dangers past; but wc could not find fault with 
that, enjoying as we did all the kindly effoits 
to make us comfortable and repair the damage 
and disconifoi t of the hlorni; and even when all 
danger was past, much discomfort remained. 
The skylights of two of the inner cabins were 
burst open and everything flooded a foot deep; 
and as (his happened when the worst of the 
ilanger wfus past iiiid the engines bravely rarry- 
ing us away from danger ami (he storm, it 
required some jiliilosophy to watch one’s shoes 
bobbing about like bouts; one’s l)Oot.s troaling 
.around, toes iqi am! heels down, till they tilled 
ami settled ; and one’s vaiious ‘draperies and 
naperies’ fislied out of the sea-water and wrung 
out, to remain fur many a day damp and sticky 
and unpleasant But if one was tempted to 
rcqtine, one had only to think of that awful 
quarter of an hour wlieii tlie life of the ship 
seemed stopped, and our lives seeined as if to 
hang but by a tliread ; and as we thankfully felt 
the good ship jdunging her way along, bearing 
I us to solid laud and coiiiforl, all temptation to 
grumbling left us. 

As soon as things were right in the engine- 
room, all steam was put on to cany us out of 
the Bay of Biscay ami beyond the region of the 
storm ; and very delightful it was when we at 
last reached finer and rainier weather. Bar from 
having been delayed by the storm, we mielied 
our destination kuiu; hours before we ,were 
expeeted. It was sonic days after my arrival in 
the l.-lc de los llespcrides that we lie.ard of the 
fate of ll.M.S. Serpent, ami learned that our 
storm had gone on i-aging after we ourselves 
had reached smooth water. 


MUSIC AMONG THE WILD CATTLE. 

In reading lately Bret Harte’s story of Gabriel 
Conroy, 1 came to his graphic account of Poin¬ 
sett’s .adventure with the cattle on the Cali¬ 
fornian |»lain, and it recalled so vividly a little 
experience of my own in the llocky Mountains 
that 1 nm tempted to tell it. 

My hrotlier and I were s|>ending part of 
Septemher in one of the loveliest of the parks 
of Colorado. Our home was a quaint log ranch, 
containing the eating and sitting rooms, with 
small wooden houses groirped around, each con¬ 
taining one or more sleeping apartments. It lay 
at the fur end of the park, nestling under tliO 
huge mountains which form the buttresses 
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the storm-beaten giant known as Long’s Peak. 
Snuinier visitors had departed, and we had the 
ranch to ourselves, barring one consumptive 
Americnji, who found life more bearable in the 
clear mountain air than in the plains below. 

My brother is an untiring tisherman, and the 
river running through the park supplied him 
with endless occupation; so I had to seek amuse¬ 
ment for myself, and found it in sketcliing, 
li-ying to catch some of the womlurful cfl'ects 
of colour, always varying on the forest-clad moun¬ 
tains. . 

Doubtless, many of my readers know what is 
meant by a mountain park ; but for those who 
may not, I explain that the term is used for 
©pen ground enclosed between mountain ranges. 
'Hiis particular one is perhaps seven milc.'^loiig, 
and at its widest a mile llroad, but narrowing 
greatly in parts. The surrounding mountains 
form a complete wall, and, until very lately, it 
was considered inaccessible on all sides but one. 

Ill my quest for sketchable bits, it was my 
fashion to start off on long expeilitions by 
myself, wirich from the tiivt greatly surprised the 
folks at the rancli, my hostess assui ing mo that 
no one but an Knglisli lady could be so brave. 
I catechised her closely as to jrnssible dangers, 
Indians, bears, rattlesnakes, ; but no Imlians 
wore within thirty miles; bears .seldom came 
down from the mountniiis so early, and rattle¬ 
snakes were fast disappearing. So rea.ssured, 
I toOlc my own way in peace, though after 
all tracks of a bear were found round the 
ranch the morning before we left. One morn¬ 
ing, walking down rather a narrow part of 
the valley, I found my roa<l disputed by sniuo. 
fifty or so mountain cattle, wbich had come down 
to graze, and were cleaily puzzled at my appear¬ 
ance. They formed in line in a most steady 
way, and for a few minutes we stared at each 
other. 1 have always bad a lively terror of loose 
cows, engendered probably by a cliildbood in the 
Channel Islands, where the gentle little animals 
are all tethered ; so 1 disliked the position ex¬ 
tremely. I had no weapon more iormidablc than 
a paint-brush, and was fortunately too frightened 
to run away. Au inspiration came to me, and 
warily watching my enemies, I struck up the 
melody of the Soldiers’ t'horus iii ‘ Faii.st.’ Tlie 
effect was delightful. The creatures listened 
attentively for a few minutes, and then one after 
another miietiy fell (o grazing ; whilst 1 walked 
through tlicir iiiidsL ifter the fashion of the little 
pilgrim, ‘singing on my way.’ 

A tew days later [ was returning to supper, when, 
about a mile from the ranch, 1 saw a far larger 
number of cattle massed across the way I bad to 
^'o. Kemembering ;ny late easy disposal of the 
invaders I marched on nothing daunted, and when 
within easy hearing, struck up my ‘ Ciha-ur dc iSol- 
dats.’ As before, the animals all faced about and 
gazed at me steadily ; but, alas, instead of dispers¬ 
ing, they moved slowly towards me like a moving 
wall. Louder and louder I sang on, until, looking 
beyond and around me, 1 saw cattle everywhere 
alf moving in my direction—up the slope from 
the river, down the- mountirins on my right, up 
the track I 1ml come, cattle slowly but surely 
closing me in. Tliey were not fierce iu aspect, 
but Itioked at me with their great soft eyes hi a 
meditative way j but still they came nearer and 


nearer, a vast noiseless audience. I doubt if 
Patti ever held spell-bound a more attentive 
crowd than gathered round me on that lonely 
plain, with the great violet shadows of the moun¬ 
tains lying over ua, and the golden glories of the 
setting sun blending rock, river, and cuttle into 
a gleaming haze. 

1 dared not stop singing, as I saw clearly niy 
song was my ‘ sbibboletb,’ without which 1 was an 
ordinary human intruder, to' be treated'as such. 
On the other hand, it was evident that tlip more 1 
sang the more the lierd gathered. Closer, closer 
they came, until I could feel their hot breath 
like a cloud round me, and then a gentle poke, 
now in the back, then in the shouhler, from their 
long lioriiSi I am still convinced that tlicir 
intentions were good ; none the less it was eviilent 
tliere could he but one enil of such an increasing 
pressure. For a jnoment I despaired, then, with 
considcrnble, diffieulty for lack of space, 1 opened 
my ]iaiiisol, whirled it round and round befoi’e 
rnc with all the strange sliouts I could invent, 
mill eliarged straight at my foes. To my tliaiik- 
fiil surprise, the bewildered animals gave way 
one by one, and fairly niaile a lane, down wliich 
1 rusbed, bi-andisliing my weapon. When free of 
them I dared l.o look back, to find tliem all steadily 
staring after me in dull aniazcinciit; but no one 
moved a step in pursuit of me. Five minutes 
later I met a mounted farm-servant with a long 
whip coming in seareli of me, having beard that 
till! cattle had come flown to graze. Is’ear the 
ranch 1 met the mistress, quite in a state of 
agitation. She was much relieved at my appear¬ 
ance, and amazcil at my .story. Some weeks later, 
telling it to a iVebraska farmer, he told me the 
danger had been c-\trcme ; only the week before, 
he and some other nioiinted men having rescued, 
ha rely* alive a new-comer who had incautiously 
strayed into a cattle run. From being invariably 
di'iven by mounted men, the atiimals seem to 
have lo.st tlieir belief in humanity on foot. 

‘ ilnsic hath eliarms to soothe the savage breast f 
and to it 1 cci tainly owed my escape, the grati- 
fieation of the ears making them oblivions of 
the use of their horns. 


A HINT THAT NATURE LIVES. 

Nevku did Cowper’s lines impres.=i me more 
forcibly than during a recent visit to some 
pazts of the East End of London— 

These servo him with a hint 
That Nature lives; that sialit-refreBliing jireon 
Is still the livery she delights to wear, 

Tliougli sickly saniiiles of the c-x-ulierant whole. 

In the narrow and dirty, nay, even in tlie 
narrowest and dirtiest of the streets throngb. 
which we pass iu Bow, Bromley, Millwall, 
Cnbitt Town, Limehouse, an<l the adjacent 
neiglibomlioods—even in such places as these we 
notice that quite two out of every three of the 
houses show that some attempt is being made 
by tlie inmates to get ‘a peep at Nature when 
they cazt no raoie.’ Many and varied were the 
examples of ‘household horticulture’ which I 
noted in passing through some parts of_ the 
districts named: one house would_ exhibit _ a 
window-garden in wbich nothing thrived while 
the next w'ould have all the available window* 
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ijMM fsjrtfMed with various pknts, where, though ending in the survival of the fittest, we find 
hlosspiu* might ^ somewhat source, the ‘sight- the plants reduced, as far M variety is con- 
refraahing green’ UiUt the poet speaks of was cerned, mainly to three aubjects—geranimns, 
extremely welcome, and even to the passer-by fuchsias, and euonymus, although other plants 
afforded a delightful relief to the dull gray of less amenable 'to room-cultivation arc_ by no 
the roads, pavements, houses, and all other means unrepresented. Of_ ferns, for instance, 
surroundings. Even the sky was a dull gray we find, a goodly sprinkling—-notably a large 
overbeail. The prevailing gray seems, indeed, pot of liartstongue fern, wliich we saw on 
to Ixave coloured the lives of the inhabitants looking down an Isle of Dogs area; while hy- 


not ol liartstonguu torn, which we saw ou 
looking doivn an Isle of Dogs ai'ea; wliile hy- 
(.Irangeas, calceolaria-^, veronicas (fairly popular), 
saxifrages, scdnius, and many more, are repre- 
.-entcd liere and tliere by single specimens. 
Asters, too, are very well favoured, on account 
of their bright blossoms. But it is fuchsias 
ami geraniums—the good old favourite ‘scarlets’' 
greatly preponderate— that unquestionably h^^ld 
the f^Tniier plaee iii tbe consideration of tlu^Enst 
End wiiidow-borlicultutist. The evergreen and 
ubiquitous euonymus'is, however, steadijy grow¬ 
ing in favour as a town-plant, for which position,' 
indeed, no other evergreen seems .so admirably 
suited ; and we have often wondered that this 
.slirul), liand.somc, hardy, .iml evergreen, has not 
been more freely used in planting some of our 
thoroughfares and squares. It is a plant that 
seems to flourish in all circumstances, whether 
it be idono tbe soa-froiit <m our soutli-eastern 


of this nnhomo-like neighbourhood (Isle of 
Dogs). JVheii an .artist feels inspired to paint 
a harmony in grays, ho cannot, Jo better than 
take train to Millwall on a dull, drizzly, after¬ 
noon—I have seen it under no otlier aspect— 
and set up his easel anywhere ; if it .shoiihl be 
mid-day, so much the better, for the .-■■treets are 
erowiied then with gaunt gray dockers and 
grimy gray cliildren. 

Depressing though it is, a visit to this par¬ 
ticular neighbourhood had also its plea.sing siile, 
from the additional i‘vidence it gave of man’.s 
innate love of flowers ami plants, and the light 
ness and hrightne.ss that they cannot, fail to 
impart where grown with even the ino-st mode¬ 
rate amount of success. Although here and there 
window-gardening was repre-sented by two or 
three flower-pots containing, it may be, some 


into a veritable garden; two large pots or tub.? 1 dem-e of an iiic-xtingnislinble love of flowers, 
of euonymus occupied the chief places in the j Even the meanci-t attempts at gardening here 


ot euonymus occupiecl tne cmei places in me 
area; while a rough staging was erowdoil witli 
many and varion,s plants, a similar stage being 
insicic the window ; wldle the whole thing was 
appropriately framed by a magnificent growth 
of Virginian orecpcir, which fairly covered tlm 
house-front 

AVhere the windows of the hou-ses open di¬ 
rectly on the street, they are oftm wholly ma.skcd 
up with fuchsias and geraniums trained fan wise 
across sticks, this often being <lone most suc¬ 
cessfully, the plants blooming profusely. One .‘■uch 
window of fuidisiaa wc specially iioteil in a back 
street of Bromley by Bow. It is in whulows 
such as these, of which we get .so close a vieu', 
that we often find evidence of curious tastes, 
notably when wo find wretebed ragged .stull'ed 
canaries fixed in the window-garden—tlmugh 
this perhaps should not be blamed, while the 
fashion of having stufl'ed kittens, squirrels, 
puppies on pen-wipers and photo-frames, is 
in vogue among people who not only pretend 
to ‘good taste,’ but to formulate tho.se canons 
of gCKxl taste which they themselves so sadly 
offend. Some windows we would find, too, 
wh^e, as though to make up for the defi- 
ciemy of bloom, greet red, white, and yellow 
rosettes of paper were stuck over the evergreens! 
Such leases as these, however, were rare; while 
the conscientious attempts at importing some 
e^lght bit of floral wealth into their homes were 
by people on every side, and many a 
^^jodow showed evidence of it in the stniily 
gsibWth of the plants which grew in it. 

' A wonderful unanimity reigns on the whole 
iviphoiig East End window-gardeners a.s to what 
. '&|y shall grow. By a method of selection 


long-suffering evergreens—scarce even the .shadows | coast, exposed to ‘the wind that’s good for 
of tlieir former selves—that were, dying an rapidly j neither man nor beast;’ whether it be in a 
as drought and general inattention could make j cramped and dusty front ganlen at Bow, or 
them; yet quite as often would vve note .such in a viiudow-garden at Millwall. 
instances as tliat of a house where the marrow | Throughout the districts named, vve find ip 
area with the window looking into it were turned j uhuont eveiw window at vvliicli^ we glanre evi- 


ave not to be de.spised. 


A S r M U K U W 0 0 I N U. 

A ..So.SO. 

Ur ami away !—up, up, and away ! 

Tlie licdKcvows are f.iaiuing w'itli Mnssom to-day; 

Its bonfires tlio (.'oldeu gotso liclits on the hill. 

And the wanton wind’.s wooing wherever it will. 

Up and away! - n[>, up, and away ! 

The cuckoo’s name rings through the woodlands to-day; 
The warm Irlooil of Suimiier runs rioting through 
The vein.i of each leaflet- then why not of you ? 

U]! and away ' -up, up, and away ! 

There's ifi and Pooti.r Btirring to-day. 

Half Winded with ra)iturc, the heavy Ijees dart 
From tile lily’s white hreimt to Iho rose’s red heart. 

U]) and away ' — nis up, and away ! 

The old woild's Irogun a fresh courting to-ilay. 

I w'ooed jiiu all winter, but found you as cold 
As the snowdrift that gleamed like a ghost on the 
wold. 

Up and away !—up, up, and away ! 

Your eyes tell me ‘Yes,’ though your lips say me 
‘Nay.’ 

The teai-s bo long frost-bound, are ready to flow, 

And she melts in my arms, niy proud maiden of Snow ! 

M. Hkdperwiok Bbowse, 

Printed and Published by 'W. & Ik ChaMBEM. limited, 
47 Fatei'iioster Kow, liONDON; EdjnsuucsK. 
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THE TROUT-EISHINDS OR 1.(KT1LEVEX 

H\ U IJnuNs liHiii 

LooHi.hVKN ileiives iU uidespu'iul ]>o|)ul.irit\ as- 

‘tin* liiijipy liaiitiug-giouiul ’ ol Sndtisli aiiglois 
both fi'oiii it-, lociil poMtiou ami from its uatuuil 
chanutor. Situated within lapid and easy leaili 
of our Lhief coininelcial lentles, it allblds a 
convenient means for senuing that briet om.i- 
bional rchiMition from busineas wliieb, in these 
da>s of high pressuie .ind a^ti^ily, is beioniiiig 
more and mole one of the necessities ol niodein 
life. Viewed in this light, anglers could si.niely 
desiie u more convenient oi agreeable K'soit. 
Independent of sport, the sieneij aioiind, al¬ 
though neither bold iioi stiikiiig in its aspect, is 
far from being devoid ol beauty and interest, and 
it c.vhales the very atino-plnie of uiial lejiose 
Few scenes could more c (lectually tend to dillii'e 
the complex and vaiied feelings ol liunian ii.ituie 
over a widei, sinoother, or more pl.nid suilaie. 
Alloal on the wateisoi the lodi, the angler lan 
in one sweeping glance sui\ey the sunny slope's 
of the veid.iiit Ochils, the rugged fronts of the 
Lomond Hill <iml Benuity, and the long fertile 
and well-w’ooded stiath extending towaids ,Stii 
ling with the Cleiah llills in mid distance Nor 
are the more immediate surroundings lacking 
in interest and uttiaitioii. in the centie oi the 
loch nestles the hoan and pictuie-.que ruin 
within whose walls the uiifortunute Jlaiy Stuait 
upwards of three ceiituiies ago ])a-.sed the first 
year ol her lengthened captivity ; while on the 
flat low-lying island of St Serf’s, situated m*ai 
the eastern extivinity of the loch, theie me still 
to be seen the ruined walls of the once impoitant 
Priory in which Andrew de Wyntouu, nearly 
two centuries previously, {K'Hiied his well-known 
(Jronykil of Scoflmid. Kinross House, too, with 
ite luxuriant woods, and the old county town of 
Kinross hugging the \ery inaigin of the water, 
impart to the scene a variety w Inch tends to link 
the realities of to-day with the dim and hazy 
reminiscences of the past. 


Uim’ic \\d. 


It i*., however, neithei with the jiiituiesijue 
beauties ol Loihkveii nor with its histoiical 
assoiiations that we h.i\e heic to deal; we pro¬ 
pose r.ithei lo legard it-, attractiveness from a 
pmely piscatorial jioiiit of view, and to treat of 
Its merits simply .ind solely as a iJiobdiiiguagiiin 
fishpond. It woulil indeid be ditlu lilt to find 
within the limits ol the United Kingdom a slieet 
ol w'ater ol eipially huge extent iHisse.ssiiig greater 
fish ])rod 111 ing capabilities oi allording better 
I icililies for the sjioiL ot angling, 'rhioughout 
its whole su])erticial aiea of lioin six to seven 
sipiaie miles, i|s basin, with the exiejitioii of a 
\eiy limited jioilion to the south of St Serf's 
Island wheu* tlie soumliiigs ate stated at upwards 
ol eighty leet, is lemaik.ddy Hat .ind uiiiloim in 
its loimation, llie deptli seldom exceeding twelve 
or filtien fei t; wink* the greatei pait is only 
liom six to ten leet in dcptli. The bottom con¬ 
sists jiaitly of .shingle and paitly ol alUuial 
deposit, coated over with ‘laiinodi,’ which during 
the smnmei months thiows up its long green 
teiidiils to llie very -inlace of the water. The 
gently varying dcptli of the water ntloiils un¬ 
limited SI ope for the angler; and in suitable 
weather, ihe long, far-reaching .stretches of from 
SIX to ten leet in depth, which extend all along 
the eastern poitioii ol the loch, seldom hill to 
yield excellent sjioi L Another circumstunee 
which niateually tends lo maiiitaiu the produc¬ 
tiveness of the loi h Is the I'uet that it belungs 
exclusively to one propiietor, Sii Graham Alont- 
gomeiy, who liki*vvise owns iilmoi-t the whole 
ol the land by which it is suironiicled. By this 
limans uinfoiiiiity ol nmnagement is seeureil, and 
a fostering policy is lencleied piaclicable—dosid- 
erati ol the vc-iy utmost importance in the treat¬ 
ment c'l all angling waters. 

liOchlev'en is a jnirely fresh-water lake, and 
BO far as available to tiont, it possesseB no means 
of communication with the sea. Its sole outlet 
is the river,Leveii, which, staitiiig fioiii the 
south-eastern extremity of the loch, winds tlirough 
Fifeshire until it empties itself into the Forth 
at the tow n of Leveu. This stream may at some 




f4pri! as, 

* are open to qaaton;_flnj 5y not a 

^ '^1 , I tp„ evnevicwea scientific anthonties the diverBity 

iVve fi&k ot i^octiileven wight pass to ana irom the oriTniiUi foniiatioa and in outward appeal'- 

swft i hvit it so, it lias tor centuries ija^k hceu u re^ardeil simply as the natural results of 
rendered impassable by the obstructions botli varieil, and abnmliint character of the 

Mutural and artificial which have in the course (jjg (j-oiit subsist. This forma an 

of time become established all itloiig its course.f„j. goieutific anglers to solve. 
The denizens of the loch consi.'-t of trout, pike, .^upeiiorify of the trout is, however, n fact 

perch, and cel.-, hlacli of tliese nidcly varying which cannot be questioned. It is displayed in 
species attains to abnormal .size in its waters, their exqyi.site .symmetry of form as well a.s in 
owing t(p thei vaiied, abundant, and nutritions their flavour and colour; and what is of greater 
food which tlic.-e suppi 3 '. 'I'loiit have been occa- importance to the angler, it is displayed still 
sioually caught weighing ten pounds and up- niore in their pluck and iiover-iailing deteriniiia- 
wardsj while the average weight i.s generally !;'«"«•’ With a trout weighing a 

about one pound for cad. tiout. Pike have been ^’"1 T T 

caught npwai-ds of forty poun. s ,n weigh , while heartfelt .satisfaction 

others of from twenty-live to thirty pounds were „-ith which lie sl.ickciis his lino and relaxes his 
not infrequent; hut in recent years, owing io the hneiital teirsion the moment he sees his lively 
exterminating policy whidi has been pnulenlly j captive within the me.shcs of the landing-net, is 
adopted, the .specimens which have been .secured a sensation wliiVh imsy well be gratefully reuieni- 

of this ‘fell tyrant of the watery plain’ have bored, hut can never be verbally depi.-ted. 

become both much fewer in number and le.ss Weiuh’rfiiny piolitic diaracter of Toch- 

remarkuble in size. The perch, too, have become '''"V "’''J' I’" by a simple relerenp 

V ,, If ./ . to the and uuiul>or of tiout anmially 

boUi smallej'and fewer than they vycre a quarter | 

of a cimtury ago. At that time it was not an jg-.l, ''!%■ LoM am Aiu/hr, by an ex- 

nnusiial oecnrreiice to secure a cart-load in tlie Presid.-nt of the Iviius^ss-sliire Kisliing f'lnb,' 
coiU'se of a day’s fishing with the net ; and on there is eidlectod together, in a couci.se and 
one occasion (ISo.'i) even two cart-loads were thoroughly readable form, a nins.s of reliable 
caught in one day. In 1872 and 1873 from tOO | iiiforiimtion hearing u])()u this marvellous sheet 

to 722 perch were caught from one b<.at by 1 

angling. Since then, the ‘takes’ of peirh have ! "f the present century, 

", g, , . . , , , ,, , ,1 wlien the trout were captured exdiu-ively with 

gradually dumiiished, am the capture now rarely ^ ^ 

exceeds two or three dozen at a tune. ^ An I p„(,ini,( fic ^ nnixiniuni in JH19 to 17,904 pounds 


attempt is at present being made to ‘cultivate’ the I 
perch, as it is thought that its young fry forms | 
suitable and nutritious food for the trout. HcK | 


as a minimum iii 1821, the avei'nge weight from 
181-J to 1821 being nearly 21,000 pounds annu¬ 
ally. .\t this period the superficial area of the 


are also veiy abundant in the loch, and attain to | loch wa.s about oiie-fonrlh greater than it is now, 
a considerable size; indeed, it ha,-, been found considerable reduction in its depth, and eon- 
that, owing to this very cause, their marketable 

quality 18 serious y and u.juriously alFected. Il.e pnmioted for ihe pu.pose of imi.roving 

Jarge.st eel weighed not less than 8^^ pounds; water-siqiply of the various jmhlic works 

while 11 imiy be stjited as a fiur tiverage on the j‘iver Levon. -An altrralion 

weight for each fi.sh. The cels are entirely caught of yo .sweeping a i har.icter could not fail Io ati'eH 
in traps at the outlet from the loch ; and on an ! seriously the capabilities of the loch, and the 
averiige of eight years terminating with 1872, the annual ‘takes’ since 1830 fall coiusideraMy .short 
annual ‘ take’was not h!s,s than .'){i00 pounds. those already ivlerred to. 'I hu.s, in the ten 

It is, however, ill the trout of Loehleven that 7”'“ b"’ ‘h*"u«aids, the annual ‘take’ 

the interest of the angler entirely centres. These ’3' ‘•‘'ttO’K raiige.l Irom io 2,3 pounds in 1847 to 
, , - 1 1 1 • t zMi 111 1850; while the uverni^e o\-er 

have long formed a prolilie ami irie.xhaustihlc amount^ to 11,000 pounds, or 

subject for diseu.-ssioii botli aiiioug scientific icli- Q„]y rgjo pmuids more tlian oue-lialf of the 
thyologisls and less reasoning sport-smen. Not annual average during the pre-drainage period, 
a few of the former have iiiaintaiiied, on a]>pa- At this time the net still continued to ue the 
reotly reliable physiologic,d data, th.it the trout sole means of eaplure, and therefore the com- 
owe their well-known superiority over all other i parisoii between the average amiiial result of the 
fresh-Water trout to the fact that they form a two periods clearly shows that the reduction 
.slistinct and unique -pecies {Fario LrmincM), ' in the ‘outcome’ from the loch was dispro- 
' approaching in their peculiar organic formation poi-tionately greater than the mere reduction 
1 Tnpre nearly to salmon than any other lake trout in its superficial extent. Fortunately, the 
—^Citront of the hake of tlenova only excepted, change led to no detenoratiou iu the quality 
j lt has also been maintained that there are several or size ol the trout. On the eonU'ary, they 
linr'at least more than one ili.stinct .species of trout .seem rather to have improved in both respects, 
’'oonrinoa to the loch ; and uiidouhtedly few of its for the llavour of the tiont wa.s never niore 
frequenter's oaiphave failefl tube struck j generally recognised than it is at present, 

: j»:Jj1lwe Marked diversity fn eoloiir and shape 1 nor has their average weight ever rangpa 
||iijlii©h j|i often displsye,! by the trout forming ,1 higher. 

orifinary avemge basket Both of these, con- j In 1855 a new era in the history of the loch 
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wn» siiJdeiily in»u<;urateil.. la tlie summer of 
that year a notice ot an exceptionally good basket 
of trout secured with the fly found its way into 
the public prints, and the result was an iniiue- 
diate rush of anglers from all quarters ; and the 
success which ns a general rule attended them 
dispelled the liitherto prevailing belief that tlie 
Lochleven trout would not rise to the Hy. ^dlo 
loi'h became at once established ns the first 
angling water in Scotland, and that character it 
has constantly maintained for the last thirty-live 
years, although the ‘takes’ during that period 
nave been quite as lluctuating and varied as 
during the earlier period when netting pre¬ 
vailed. Taking the angling results of the last 
twenty years, we find that these range frtm a 
minimum of pounds in 1870 to a ma.ximum 
of 21,073 nounds in 1888. The net is stdl used 
regularly during the c.arlier months of the fishing 
season, but only for the purpose of extermiiiatiiig 
the pike ; and the trout may now be said to be 
strictly and exclusively reserved fur the angler’s 
delectation. 

The yearly linctuation in the productiveness of 
Loehleven has always lormed a iniz/Iing and 
apparently insoluble problem, ami legions of 
explanatory theories have from time to time been 
propoumled by its most regular frequenters. At 
one time the falling-oil' is attribiited to the ‘ open’ 
charaetei' of the iireccding winter ; at another, to 
the drouglit during some previous spawning sea¬ 
son; or to the wmte.i' lloods hating swept (lie 
uiih.itched ova from the ‘redds’ in the streams 
down to the .■'tagiiaiit wafer of the loch, where it 
was either lievoiired by its many enemies, or 
bec.ame a victim to ‘un-ripening dee.ay.’ Now, it 
is the want of insect food on tlie surface of the 
water; and next year it may he the .siqieiabiin- 
diince of ‘bottom-feeding.’ One angler is lieard 
maintaining that the loch is ovcr-lished, aud tlmt 
the trout is being e.\terminated ; while another 
with equal force demonstrates tliat the water 
is over-stocked, ami that the larger trout are 
siin])ly gorged with tlie fry of tlieir own 
species. 

^Vlultever may be the real cause of the lluctua- 
tion, it certainly is of a very marked character ; 
and—paradoxical as the statement may seem to 
bO' it must be remarked that the most striking 
feature of (be iluctuetiou is tlie womlerfully 
unvarying order of its variation. Tliis is observ¬ 
able both, ill the netting aud in the angling 
peiiod, the takes in both instances fluctuating 
every four or' live yearn with wonderful regu¬ 
larity from a minimum to a luaximmn, aud vice 
tvrgd. This seems to indicate tliat tlie Huctuu- 
tiou in the luiu.itic liarvcst is attributable to tlie 
regularly recurring effect of some vvell-establisliod 
and unvarying natural law. Meteorological data 
tend to show that our seasons favourable and 
unfavourable run more or less in cycles; and 
it would appear tliat a sumewliat similar order 
of sequence regulates trout-fishing as well. 

The angling season for the past year, which 
terminated with the last d.ay ot August, was 
on exceptionally unfavourable one. The ‘takes’ 
during the earlier mouths, when the weather 
was propitious, were unusually favourable, as, 
contrasted with the previous ten or twelve 
years, the takes for April and May having 
amounted to nearly 6000 trout, or fully double 


the number caught during the same months 
in the year prccetling. The falling-off, there¬ 
fore, during the past season cannot lie attrib- 
uteil to any reduction in the stock of trout, 
but seems '-atber to arise merely from subtle 
utinosplierio inliiiences. There are few, lakes 
which are so susceptible of sudi influences as 
Lochlex'en. From its ojicn and exposed situaiion, 
as well a.s from its e.xteut and general uniformity 
ill depth, it is extremely subject to atji^splieric 
change. Each cloud that floats over its surface, 
and every brealh that stirs its waters, varies 
its aspect; and in a .summer so variable as that 
of last year, it can easily be uuderstooil by 
any one familiar with the habits and in.stincts 
of trout, how seriously their natural predilections 
may luu-e been perverted. Sir Walter Scott, 
who was a frequent visitor to Lochleven, appears 
to have fully realised its peculiar variabilily; for 
in 77w .l/ibut we fiiul Roland llra'iiie, in the 
couivse, of an angling excursion with (leoi^e 
Douglas, giving petulant expression to his tempo¬ 
rary pirjue agaiirst (.'atlieriiic Seton, by likening 
her in (he variableness of her liiimour to the 
waters on which they were tlien floating. 


]> U M A U E S (.?’ S DA U (J11 T E IL 

OnArTIiR .XIX.—I.ITTl.K 01.0011. 

At Petheiton the autumn and winter passed 
slowly awav, and Psyche’s heart gradually iiccus- 
toiiied itself to its great .sorrow. .She was brave, 
and slie stifled down lier grief bravely. Havilaud 
Diiuiares((, watching her close, with bis keen gray 
eye.s and lii.s eager glaiiee, flattered bis own soul 
(jjoor purblind jdiilosoplier !) that Psyelie bad for¬ 
gotten all about that obtiusive painter fellow. 
Oh, wilful I'oolisliucss of parents who think such 
things. Your cliildreiis hearts veil their wounds 
from your eyes witli sedulous care, and you say 
with a smile: ‘All's well! lean see no scars 
anywhere.’ 

But Psyche herself—ah, how different there 1 
She had never forgotten him ; she could never 
forget him. It w’asn’t merely that she had dis¬ 
missed to his death the one man she had ever 
loved. It wasn’t merely that lie hud left her 
abruptly, and gone where commiiiiications with 
him Were practically impossible. It wasn’t 
merely tliat his life was in danger,and that he 
might never perliaps retuni to sec her. Worse 
tlian all those, thougli all tliose indeed were bad 
enougli, was the horrible, hateful, liauntiiig eon- 
scioiisiiess that site had been forced to show her- 
,self ill a false light to Lilinell, and that if Linnell 
died on that forlorn hope, he would die believing 
lier unutterably mercenary, and cruel, and selfish. 
To show one’s-self in false colours to those one 
loves is inexpressibly puitiful. Her soul loathed 
the picture Lianell must liave formed of her. It 
was torture to her to think he must go oh so 
long mistaking so utterly her character a'n<l her 
feelings. 

For Psyche had learned, three days later, on 
what dangerous errand her lover had started. 
She read the announcement carnally In the 
Atluiifuwm: ‘Mr (J. A. Linnell, the rising yout^ 
painter, whose oriental subjects have atti’aeted so 
much attention in the Grosvenor this, yea* 
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accepted the difficult and somewhat thankless 
task of special artist to the Porte-Orayon with 
Gordon at Khartoum. He set out for his 
perilous post on Saturday last, in company with 
Mr T. A. Oonsidine, tlie well-known corresjioiid- 
ent of the Morning Teieplumr.’ How hald and 
matter-of-fact the .para^'raph sounded, as it stood 
there (imonj; a dozen other indifferent scraps of 
gossip in till' literary notes of the A tlummim : 
and yet| what a trafiedy it meant for Psyche, who 
had driven him forth, perhaps to his death, and 
felt herself very little short of a innideresH ! 

If only he could have known ! If only he 
could have known! Her promise! Her pro¬ 
mise ! Tliat fatal promise 

iloatraining her tears with a deadly effort, she 
rushed up-stairs into lier own room and locked 
herself in with all tlie impetuous sorrow of bud¬ 
ding girlhood. Then she (lung herself on lier 
bed and gave free vent to her grief. She tried, 
and cried, and cried again, in a luxury of agony 
—till the hour for lea came, and she had to go 
down again. 

But even .so, .^lle was Hunmresips daugliter. 
She rose, and bathed her face carefully. Her 
self-control was wonderful. It was with eyes 
scarcely red and with a cold prouil air that slie 
handed the paper across to her father with his 
1 cup of tea ten minutes later, and .said in a voice 
hardly trembling with emotion : ‘ Mr Jdimell's 
accepted a post in Africa now, you see, Papa.’ 

Havilaud Dumaiwci eyed her hard, and lliought 
to himself with a smile of inward .satisfaetion . 
‘A mere light scratch ! The first .shallow love of 
chihlhood! Profound emotions jirecliide speech. 
Women, before their affections are. fixed, arc 
necessarily plastic. Unable to choose freely for 
themselves, like men, they can shift their 
emotions from object to object, or hold them 
in suspense, an afliiiity unsaturated, till tin.' one 
man comes on whom to focus their regard per¬ 
manently. Slic I'.,mid never have felt the parting 
very much after all, or she couldn’t talk as cuie- 
lesaiy now as that about hilm’ 

But in spite of philosopliy, all through the 
autumn and winter months P.syche grieved 
silently, silently. Her sorrow was all turned 
iu*iipou herself. She had no one to share it, 
no one to sympathise with her. (ieraldine Mail- 
land had gone with her jiurents for the season to 
Algiers: with Ida Manse,1, that correct and culti-' 
vuted Oirtonian product, she had little in com¬ 
mon ; 80 she was left to brood over her great 
j;rief in solitude. Now, a sorrow tiiruod iuwanl 
, 18 the most ciaugerous and insidious in its effects 
of any. The suspense and the isolation were 
wrearing Psyche out. Only that umjiieiichable 
Dnmaresquian spirit of liers enabled her to juit 
so good a face upon it. But a Dumaresij suffers, 
*pa suffers in silence. Her father never knew 
Sow Psyche was suffering. With a brave heart 
she came down to breakfast each day a.s though 
hail not lain awakb and cried all night: with 
k brave heart she took' up the paper each morning 
i .to read afresh of new delays in the relief of 
iChartouin. 

, Everybody remembers that long-drawn period 
; Msuspense, when a handful of biave 
I^Jiglishmen held out by themselves against 
?;'’lreii!ehdons odds in the doomed city. Every- 
|^,,|je«jembers the breathliesi interest of that 


painful drama, and the slow lingering despair of 
hoping against hope for the gallant souls locked 
up in Khartoum. 

But to Psyche the suspense was more terrible 
than to any' one ; tlie despair was most poignant; 
the hopelessness most appalling. 

She had sent Liniiell to his death, she felt sui’e. 
He would die without ever kiiou'ing how pro¬ 
foundly' she loved him. 

Vet even so, she bore up like a Diimaresq. 
Her father should never know how she felt. At 
all lia/.ards she would keep that terrible secret 
from him. 

So night after night, as she lay awake and 
cried, she learned to igy silently, imperceptibly 
aliii|.st. It was not merely a sort of crying that 
made no noise ; it was a sort of crying that let 
the tears trickle slowly out, one after another, 
without even so luucli as reddening the eyes and 
eyelids. She jiractised crying in this quiet way', 
deliberafely practised it, like a Buinaresq that 
slie. Was • and to sin’i a pitcli of peifectioii did 
she bring ii at last, tliat even the tears themselves 
eea.sed to flow. She cried, as it were, all mentally 
and inleinally. 

But her cyct, ached horribly none the less for 
that. Bright and clear and beautiful us usual, 
they ached woibe every day with that uunalural 
effort. 

One evening in January, as the days were 
leiigtliening again, and Psyche was looking for¬ 
ward to the time when (Ieraldine, dear Geraldine, 
might return from Algi'iia to comfort her soul, 
Havilaud Duinare.-ij came home Irom the village 
with a London iiewsimpei', and handed it to 
I’syehe to rend aloud to him. That was an 
ordeal slie had often to endure luivv. The papers 
bieuthed full of Guidon and Kliaitoum -fears 
foi' the hesiv'ged, liopivs for the relievers and 
Psyche, all tremulous, was compelled to read aloud 
ill a linn clear tone tliose couthcling rumours, ami 
jiretemi it meant nothing more to her soul than 
tlie meetings of Public (.’ompaiiies or the Sporting 
Intelligence. For with all his philosophy the 
philoso])her had never mastered the simple fact 
that he vva.s slowly killing his only child by 
unintentional cruelty. He was sure •■'he’d for¬ 
gotten that little episode altogether now. Khar¬ 
toum was no mule to her than Jerusalem or 
Jeiiclio. 

‘ \Vc have all along counselled the Govern¬ 
ment,’ Psyche load aloud, ‘to adopt a more 
vigorous and aggressive attitude towards the 
tribes lhat still block or harass'the passage of 
our forces up the bank of the river. Unless 
something is done willnii thiec months to lelieve 
the garrison which now holds out’- 

‘Weir’’ Havilaud Dumaresq murmured, look¬ 
ing up inijiiiringly a.s J’syche broke off in sudden 
bcvv'ilderinent. ‘What next, my child? Go on, 
won’t you ?’ 

‘1—1 don’t know what next,’ Psyche cried, 
faltering, and laying the paper helplessly on her 
knees. ‘1 don’t ipiite see. I think—-there’s a 
sort of blur someliovv across the printing.’ 

Haviland Dumaresq took,the paper incredu¬ 
lously from her hands. He glanced with his cold 
uudinehing eyes at the leader she had been read- ■ 
ing so quietly and calmly. Nothing could be 
clearer or more distinct than its type. A sudden 
thought dashed across his brain tor a moment. 
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Could Linuell by any possibility bo mentioned in 
the article? Psyche nad almost forgotten that 
foolish little love-episode by this time, of c<mrse : 
but the sudden eight of the painter’s name staring 
her unexpectedly in the face from a public print 
might no doubt arouse for a second the latent 
cloud. Kinotion dies and revives so strangely. | 
He glanced down the column. No, nothing of 
the sort could he see anywhere. In n nciglihour- 
ing column perhap.«, then : among the telegraphic 
items I The painter might have csca])ed, or 
might have been killed, or resem'd. He scanned 
the telegrams with an eager glance. Nothing 
tliere that cast any light upon the subject. ‘ You 
mnst be bilious, my child,’ he .said, with a search¬ 
ing look, handing her back the paper. ‘ Accumu¬ 
lation of elfete mutter nucliuiinated in the yiood 
often gives rise lo yellow patches floating befoi’o 
the eyes. Best relieved by exorcise aivl fresh air. 
(lo on now. Psyche, and read a little fiutlicr, if 
it doe.Hu’t hurt you.’ 

What a blank page the hnman heart often 
show's to those who think they stand nearest and 
ile.irest of all to it! Exercise and fresh air, 
indeed, for a broken spirit! How little llaviland j 
Dninare.sq, in his pliilo.so])liic isolation, knew ! 
w'hat iiiw'ard grief was eating away his P.syche’.s 
I soul and undermining his Psyche's eyesight I 

The trembling girl, all calmness without, took 
the paper back from his hands without a single 
word, anil went on reading for som- minutes 
longer. Then the lettor.s on tlic page disappeared 
once more, as if b\ magic, and a vague nothing¬ 
ness swam a secoiul lime, in the air before her. 

‘ I can’t read, Pupa,’ she cried, laying the swim¬ 
ming paper down in desii.ur. ‘The words all 
seem to fade into a blank befoic ru}' eyes. I can 
see notliing. It’s a sort of wandering ha/e. 1 
don’t think I can he very well this morning.’ 

‘A yellow patch lloaling before your face?’ 
llaviland Dumarosq asked with suggestive rjnirk- 
ne.ss. ‘ A .sort of central glow or spot of fire, 
fading oir at the sides into normal vi.sion <’ 

‘Oil no,’ Psyche said; ‘nothing at all of the 
sort. I ’vc had that too: I know' what you 
mean; but not lately : this is .something ever .so 
much deeper and more serious than that. It’s 
a sort of cloud that rises up, 1 think, in my eye 
itself; and whenever it jises, 1 .see nothing at 
all for a few minutes: the whole world seems 
to become a kind of mist or haze (loating vaguely 
in dim outline in front of me.’ 

Dumare.sq rose from his chair with great 
deliberation and moved to the window. ‘ dome 
here, my child,’ he .said with that gentle tender¬ 
ness in his tone wlikh he always displayed in 
talking to Psyche—for oh ! how' he loved her! 

‘ Eyes are far too precious to be neglected with 
impunity. The more complex an organ, the 
peater the difiicnlty in re-establishing eqiiili- 
brimn once upset. Let me look and see if 
there’s anything the matter with them.’ 

Psyche walked forw'ard with uncertain step.s, 
half feeling her way between the chairs and 
tables, in a manner tliat brought the old philo¬ 
sopher’s heart into his mouth like a child’s. 
Conld anything he wrong, then, with his darling’s 
sight? He held her upturned face gently 
between his palms, and gazed down with pro¬ 
found searching into those deep blue eyes. A 
cataract forming ? No, nothing like that, ‘ Tl)e 


conjunctiva and cornea are perfectly normal,' he 
murmured with a sigh of distinct relief, for tlie 


I mischief anywhere, it mnst be deep down in the 
I remnn of the retina itself. We’ll test it care¬ 
fully. But there’s no hereditary prcdispohitiiiu 
to weakness of vision. Functional, fnnctioyal; 
it wimt be functional. Your dear motlicr’.s ‘eyes 
were as sharp as needles ; and as. for me, I can 
read the smallest print to this day, *a.s you 
know, Psyche, at least as well ns any man of 
twenty.’ 

He took down a hook from the shelf at random 
and opened the title-page at three or four paces. 
‘Bead as much as yon can of that, my child,’ he 
said, holding it up to her. P,syche read it with¬ 
out a inoment’.s ilclay : ‘ ('ontrihutions to Mole¬ 
cular Physics in the Domain of Badiaiit Heat, 
by John Tyndall.’ Her father’s face lighted up 
with pleasure. ‘Cloodl’lie said, relieved, as his 
heait gave a hound. ‘Tiy again, P.syche,’ and he 
took down another. ‘What's this?’lie went on, 
j walking a i-teji or two acro.s.« tlie room, and liohl- 
ing the title-page ojien once more before Psyche's 
eyo.s. 

‘'I'lie Fertilisation of Flowers, hy Professor' 
llerinann Muller,’ Psyche read out slowly ; ‘then 
there’s soniethiiig J can’t quite see; and after 
that I can make out idainly the two words 
“Chailes Darwin.”’ 

‘‘With a preface by Charles Darwin,’ lier father 
said cheerfully. - ‘Come, come, IVyche, tliat’s not 
so bad. ’I’here can’t be much wi'ong with the 
retina, anyhow, if you can read like tliis at eight 
feet distance.’ 

J'.syclic sighed and hehl her peace. She knew 
the World had faded away siiildenly before her 
eyes more than once of late, and she could hardly 
trwit this (li.scoiiiposing consciousness as lightly 
as her father did. IBit if /le was satisfied, all 
Wius well. Eor herself, she could bear it as she 
had borne what nas so mncli harder and deadlier 
to bear than more blindness. 

liuiiiaresq gazed at her for a minute in silence. 
Then he said once more, ‘ Has this happened 
often ?’ 

Psyche hesitated. She couldn’t bear to grieve 
him. ‘Once or twice, Papa,’ she said after a 
brief pause. ‘But it’s nothing much; it’ll go 
oil’ scon — when the siininier comes back to 
us.’ 

Duiiiaresq looked down at her with a satisfied 
air. ‘No, it’s nothing niiicli,’ he i-epeated. ‘I 
know the limnaii eye by this time pretty well 
T made 'an exhaustive st*idy of eyes, you know, 
when I was working up my second volume. If 
I saw the slightest cause for alarm in the case, 
I’d take you uj> at ouee to consult (h'itchett. 
But I don’t see any. TJic cornea’s normal; the 
retina’s normal ; and the power of vision is in 
no way defec‘ ive. These occasional failures must 
be jmrely nervous. In girls of your age one 
must expect a certain amount of nervous abnor¬ 
mality. An incident of our civilisation; we 
expel Nature, as Horace says, with a fork, but 
Nature will always get the better of us sonae- 
Iiow.’ 

Poor old man ! With all his wisd,oiu asd 
all his power of generalisation, he never realised 
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tlie simple truth, tlkt it was he who was try- known as Mounts Ledt^bml and Gower, rising in 
ing to crush Psyche’s nature, nn.l that one way ui'cat inaccessible cliffs nearly three thousand feet 
«■ other Psyche’s nature would in the end prove high sheer from the sea. The head of the camel 
irresistible, turns out to be North Kidge, and the centre rise 

(To he continued.) Mount Lookout. All these, with two subsidiary 

.. . - -- prominences known as Nurtli Hummock and 

rn.TT, ..r r, 4 ^ 41 - I- r> 4 /1T Intermediate Hill, lomi tlie backbone, as it were, 

niE MABLIRA Ol* TIIL PACIIIC. island. 'J'he genoial effect as one casts 


Thevre is an interesting speck of volcanic land anchor at the mooriiig.s is e.\'<|iiisite. Tlie deep 


many features ol interest, it may not he out of although lower, are not less abrupt; 

place fo give a short description ol it and of but through them all, and indeed upon any point 
things pertaining to it. giving the least foothold, patches of liright green 

Imrd Howe Island, the official name of this vegeff tion give variety and contrast to the darker 
‘gem of the sea,’ distant and iiuieees.siblc ns it shmy ina.sK. lietweeh the hills, tlie undulating 
may at fii'nt sight ajtpear, is not really allogetln i'' <'Ountiy is thickly wooded, hreakuig oil into fiats 
out of tlie world, for it is but three or four him- i “tielehing to the sea, somelimes wooded to the 

, 1 . 1 -1 f. 4 . I , 1 r 1 ) 1 1 1 ! waters ei ge, at others ending in lower elilts: 

dred miles from Sydney mid ol late has ha,1,01^ and there bright green swards 
reguhircoiminum'atnm with that eily by means ol , hardly ™fflcd by the 

the ketch Morij lijilni, which makes lour \oyag(^- , jri.utlc heave of the wiivclS within the leef-boiiiid 
in the year between f^ydney and Norfolk Island, lagoon. 

calling at Lord Howe going and eomiiig. 'I'he plan or form of the island is that of a 

Lord Howe Island is situiiti'd about tliree i eresei-iit ; ‘ hoommaiig-shaped,’ Rlr II. T. Wilkiii- 
‘'liutidivd miles fi'om Port Mac(|uarrie. It is son nppropri.it,d,\ terms it; nearly tuo-thirds of 
Borne live luindred nest of Norfolk Islainl, it on the eonenve side is proloeted by a fringing 

and is the most southern of tlie islamks on tlie eornl ivef e\leiiding from Phillii) Point to Uie 

east coast of Australia. Its length is Letwemi ; foot ot Alonnl Jjedghiiil. 'I’he North Peak rises 


six and seven miles ‘as the crow Hies’ (only 
there are no crows there), but i.s eonsiderably 


ni-eipitonsly in ii rugged promuntory some six 
iniidred leet Jiigh, mid roiiinl to the we.«tMardis 


longer if the curve of the Jimd is followeil ; the I a semi isolnti'd hill known ns Mount I'iliza. ‘It 

average width is ii mile, but ks a great deal I has all the appearance ot a eonienl hill cut 

more in jihwes. I vi'rtieidlv in hall,’ says Mr LthernIg'e, wliile 

The discovery of the island was made hy I ‘ Iniuin-us ’ says of it ‘ that it lei-embles a divided 
Lientenmit ILniry lj"dgl)ird Ball on the 17th of ' cone with a ]>e.ike<l to]).’ Along the sen-face are 
February 1788, (luring his piissago from Port | one or two wiitor-waslied eaves,' 

Jackson (f^yfhiey) to Norfolk Island. Mr Ball | A few ravines run liom the higher Imid.s to 
reiVKiined several days at the i.slmiil ; he gave it; the sen ; but the creeks are unim])ortmit, as may 
the title we know it by after the, eelebiuted l he imagined iroin the small iiri'ii of the island ; 

admiral, and also named the jn'ineipal jieaks, j fresh water, however, is abundant, and leadily 

points, and iiorts around and upon it. lie made a i obtainable by shallow sinking 
survey of the shore-line and of the adjacent islets ' 'I’liere are some three thousand acres of laud 
and rocks, took somuliiigs, and gave sailing di»ee- I in the whole islmnl, while two thousand of 
tions for luture guidmiee. Most of the mimes j this would he eapiihle ol eiillivation ; but a.s a 
given by Lientenmit P>all hnv'c lieen lelnined— 1 matter of tact, only ii lew hundred acres are in 
namely, MonnU taalghird and (tower, Point- ! filth. 'J'he jnineipal erojis are onions—the finest 
Phillip and King after the first Governor and | south (if the hue—baniiiias, sweel-jiotatoes, tind 
Lifutenant-govenior of New ,South Walesmaize. It is indeed from the export to Sydney 


Prince William Henry Bay, ('cc. 


ol onions that the inhabitants of the: island 


llie appearance of the island as it is apiiroaelied !‘hietiy obi III. their living; but there are abun 


is remarkable. Two rouml-looking knobs are 
first seen, at a distance of from forty to titty 


(hint o]ip(irtiinities of iii"i'''asiiig their means of 
subsistence, tor there is linrdly a fruit, vegetable. 


miliiS, like separate isles rising from the water, or flower grown tliioughout the temperate or seini- 
As. one gets nearer, these apjiear to he joined tropical region-- of the woiM w'hich would not 
together, and to have a long flat stretch of ground lloiirish upon it. 

4.. .1_ ..i:_..i fpi... : .1_i . _..i..;_ t _ 


attached to them, terminating in a lower mound. 
’Tlte general effect now is that of a camel e)',)uch- 
t(ig to receive its load The tw'o first-sighted pro- 

_J*_i.;.> 1 ,...4...*_ *1..1 


'riie island was only occasionally visited from 
its discovery until IBji-l. Now and then, a party 
of whalers would land and refi-esh themselves 


iltnvpnces form the hind-iiuarters of the animal, with the easily-caught wild hens and indigenous 
{^d the small bill at the further end of the islaiul fruits, or obtain from the lagoon boat-loads of 
fife head; whilst a hue of low' rocks stretching the swarming fish ; and sometimes would leave 
AcrO^ the bay seem.* to be the coni or string j>art of llieir crews there while thejr made short 
;Attaining the head to the, rump ; a slight vise rims away. Some of these rumbling visitoi^ 
the middle of the island seems to be the indeed, performed acts which hare left their 
feady for loailing. A closer miproach marks on the island. They turaed loose pi^ 
ft'Sifigularly beautiful outline. 'The two and goats, and also, unfortufiately, a lot of biSick 
'All Which-were first seen turn out to be a couple domestic cats. All these animals throve; but the 
H boM heodlands at' tins south end, aiul are cats became a source of great mischief, almost 
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extin^uiiiliing the pretty and useful but very 
stupid wood-hen, as well as a curious bird like 
the guinea-fowl, and an elegant and gentle 
ground pigeon. The goats took to the mountains, 
and now alford excellent sport; and Ihe pigs 
becoming masters of the thickets, ])rospered 
wonderfully, and are often killed of great size. 
Domestic pigeons ami poultry were also turned 
loose, and became absolutely wild. 

In the year 1834 a party of three New 
Zealand colonists, tempted by the accounts the 
winders had given of this 'hajipy isle, debn- 
miincd to settle upon it These men were named 
Ashdown, Bisho]), and Chapman. They laid 
witli them three Maori women and two Maori 
hoys, and made the passage across in tlie^whal- 
ing barque Ciirohw’, of which Claptain Mllcn- 
kiuso]> was master. They cleared some of the 
ground near the beach, built tlienaselve.s huts 
of palm-boughs, planted sweet-iiotatoe-s, and lived 
comfortably by shooting and lishiug. Sliortl}' 
after this, it occurrcil to a Sydney inerilnint 
and ironmonger named Dawson that he miglit 
do well on the island; and accordingly he 
made arrangements to proceed there with a 
view to settling. • lie was accouipaiiied by a 
certain Captain Poole, said to have been a 
military man ; and the.se two bought out the 
original settlers, gi\ing theiu three hundred and 
fifty ])OUU<Is in all, of which sum Bishop aiul 
Chapman dividoil two liiindivd pound-s, and, as 
he had made more e.\ tensive improveiiieiits, Ash¬ 
down took one liuiidrod and fifty pounds. Poole 
remained on the island to represent his firm, 
and was Joined liy a Dr Poiili.s, who had bought 
lialf hi.s interest. A.shdowii, Bisiioj), and Chap¬ 
man and their families tlieii left. 

'filings appear to have* gone on smoothly 
eiiotigh, and there is hut little recorded of (lie 
doings of the islanders until 1843. A little 
vessel owned by Dawson, named 7'//e Hucii'k 
J lridc, traded betw'een .Sydney and the island ; 
hut inattens did not ]irogi’es.s, chielly owing to 
the settlers’ want of energy in clearing and 
nlaiitiiig good laud ; they prel'erred to use the 
light and open sandy jialches near the shore, 
instead of taking to the liclicr volcanic land, 
covered wnth timber and loose stones, wliicli 
yields at pre.scnt such bountiful erop.s, but is 
expensive and troubbisonie to clear and render 
fit for tlie jdougli. llowevor, in the year last 
named aii incident occurred wliich gives a 
picture of the half-barbarous, lialf-palriarchal 
manner in which the settlers ilwelt and were 
governed, if goveniiiient it may be called. At 
that time, Poole, who seems to have had, the 
chief command of the islanders, hud chained 
up to a ti-ee a man named Moss. This iiii- 
fortunnte had escaped from a whaler which had 
put in for shelter; but be seems to have been 
of little use either aboard sliip or ashore, and 
refused to do any work for Iiis living ; and to 
punish his idleness, Poole chained him up. One 
night, however, when the watch was asleep, 
Master Moss got free, and took to the bash. 
He subsisted for some lime by stealing what 
be could, and on roots and birds ; at the same 
tiiao he managed to intimate to the, settlers 
that he was desperate, and would revenge him¬ 
self by burning down their huts and the store 
on the first opportunity. His threats ci-eatod 


quite a panic, and caused a better watch to be 
kept over the premises than had been over tlie 
prisoner, for day and night some one w'as on 
the alert,, and the buildings were surrounded 
with casks filled with water, to put out any 
fire which lie miglit cause by throwing a liglilixl 
stick on to the roofs. 

Some time afterwards, however, the fellow 
was captured ; and tins time a set of ortTlodo.v 
stocks was made and he jilaccd in them ; but 
siicli a metliod of confinement wa.s t<^) .si’vere, 
and after some days of it, I’oole, fearing the 
iiinn wouhl become a pci nimieiit cripple, adopted 
a dilleriiiit inode of captivity, one, imlecd, wliicli 
permitted of some change in jio.sition, but was 
liiirdly less terrible Ilian the stocks. Poole got 
a large cask, and ah.solutely headed him in it, 
ciitling a small and coiiveuieiil! (so says the 
record; trap door in one end to admit a small 
ve.iscl. Either .Moss must have bei'n a very 
small man, or the cask .an c.vccptioii.illy large 
one, for it is reported that lie could either stand 
or lie dou’ii, having hut these tw'o jio.sitioiis to 
exi.-'t in. How he lived is a my-tciy; hut after 
a tune he ami his ca.sk—whether he was in it 
or not is not stated -were brought to .Sydney, 
and J^iolc was also .summoned tliitlier. 'J’lie 
latter was charged with ‘the oireiice’—what 
ofl'ence the record does not reveal, hut j>re.sum- 
ably an aggravated kind of a.s.saiilt, or false 
iiiipri.soiimeiit—hut, .strange to .say, tlie case was 
disnii.'.sed. Poole had, in fact, bought his enemy 
oil', giving him ten pounds to .stoji the jiroeeed- 
iiigs. 'I'liis was not quite the end of it, for 
Mo.ss made lurther demands on Poole ; hut was 
ultimately induced to leave the country upon 
lecciviug forty pounds more. 

About the years 1840 and 1847, Dawson and 
his I'rieml.s, finding the venture they had eni- 
harked upon not .sufiieieiitly rciiiuiierativ'e, broke 
up their jiarty. JMost of the setl,lei's returned 
to Sydney or New Zealand, and such as liked 
to remain woiked on their own account inde¬ 
pendently. Suhnequently, other arrivals, cither 
liy, accident or design, augmented the popula¬ 
tion ; but ill 18011, at the time of an official 
vi.sit of a ])oliee magi.slrate from Eydiie}', their 
iiumbers were but tliirly-live, who were, with 
two except ions, Eurojie.ans or Americans, the 
execiilions being youth Sea Island women. 

In 188i! a coiiimi.shion was npjioiiited by tlie 
New Soutli AVales Clovernnieut to investigate 
eel tain alleged unproper eondiict of some persons 
on tlie island ; and tlie lion. P.ovvie-Wilson, the 
eliief Commissioner, reported; ‘ With the inhab¬ 
itants generally 1 have been most agreeably im¬ 
pressed, iiiteliigcnt bey'cmd tlieir class, most 
exemplary in tlieir conduct, and, considering 
tlieir isolated position and few iiidueeineuts for 
exertion, fairly industrious.’ At present, the 
island has sixty-one inbabituiits; but as no laud 
can be juirehiiseJ from the Crown, fresh settlers 
are not likely to ai'i'ive, and any increase in the 
number of these dwellers on the rocky isle 
must be from natural causes, and wJH—con¬ 
sidering how few they are—be necessarily slow, 
'f he island is .a portion of the tei'ritory of New 
South Wales, and has been proclaimed a strict 
reserve from sale or lease; hut the titles of the 
people who had settled prior to 1882 to their 
holdings are respected. Hardly any govern- 
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ment, in the strict sense of the word, is required; 
but the visiting magistrate wlio goes to and 
fro settles disputes and makes inquiry into the 
well-being of the islanders. There i? a very 
well conducted school under regulations of tlie 
New South Wales education department. The 
climate is exceptionally good. Tlie thermo¬ 
meter never rises higher than cighty-two degrees 
Fahr.^iu summer, or falls below fifty-two in 
winter; but oecasioiially there are severe storms, 
which, hiliwever, do little damage, owing to the 
shelter the high hills give, on (he side oppo.sed 
to the prevailing winds. 

The vegetation is luxuriant and .sujierh. It 
has been stated that ‘there are probably few 
islands of simil.ir size po-isi'ssiiig so ihli and 
varied a flora as Howe Island bandsuine banyan 
and other trees, shrubs, palin.s, jmndainns, and 1 
dwarf-ferns gi'owiiig e.verywliei'e in gu'eat almn- | 
dance ami luxuriam-e.’ The tree, imlced, of the 
island is the hanyaii. i\lr Charles Moore, the 
Oovcrninent botanist of New Soutli Wales, says; 
‘The mo-t reiaaikable jilaut, however, upon 
the* island is a spe<‘ies ol Firux, iind the only 
one of till* genus found tliore. Along ihe 
wliole extent of the Hat and richest ground on 
the south west side this nob]*; tree grow.s in 
large numbers—very ran'ly in exposed situa¬ 
tions---but mai'ks I'listinctly an inner zone of 
v<(getation, being protected'oii every side by belts 
of trees of various descriptions. It po.-s.sesse.s to 
an extraordinary degree the brauch-i'ooting charac- ' 
teristics of the famous banyan of India. Fi-om 
its high wiile-spreading branches adventitious 
roots are produced, wliich deseond to the groiiml ; I 
then rapnilj* enlarge, and become in the course 
of lime huge stems, drawing nourisliment fi'oni 
the earth for the support .-iml incre.ise of the 
parent branch, wliich, as it exlends. jn-odiu’es! 
similar root stem.s, the tree by this means cover¬ 
ing a very large space of ground. In some 
iuslunces. the original stem ha*! peidslied alto¬ 
gether, tlie branches hecnmitig separate tre.e.s, 
each with unmeroii;. root-sleni.s, ami forming [ 
by the whole a beautiful amphitheatre of cqu- 
shlerable dimensions.’ There are four )ciml- 
of palims met with on the islan*l. I 

It may he as well to mention here that the I 
■honsos of tin: i.slamleivs aiv limit of the stems' 
of Ihe palms, with two or tbrei^ exceptions — 
where iinpoiteil .sawn timber and gahanisod 
iron have been used—and are Ibatclicd on the 
roofs and walls witli the leave,-* ami fronds of 
the same plant. The thatching has a jiarticu- 
laHy neat and plea.sing appi-araiice. 

Geologically, tlie island consists practically of 
two forjnation.s only, the voleanii* rocks forming 
the general inas.s, ami the stratified iieds resting 


on tneyi. Tlie volcanic rocks occupy two-thirds 
of'-ftjle island, oompi'ising the great lulls or munu- 
taias. The exposed sections as seen from the 
eoast present a stratilletl ap)iearanf:c like rocks 
of sedimentary origin ; ‘ but a close', inspection 
shows them to be made np of dillerent liorizontal 
of volcanic rock.' These beds vary from 
ftitoeu to thirty feet in thickness. A variety of 
djlkfei atid veins, a nnniber of whiph are nearly 
Vwticiil, run np the face of these maguificei t 
ofiffsi There are large masses of agglomcmte 
rpbks consisting of fragment-s of the volcanic 
e^cs ‘Testing upon a vesicular and somewhat 


seoriaceons rock full of crystals.’ The ba.salt was 
said to contain tin; but an exhaustive assay of 
many typical samples made in the Geological 
Ijaboratory in Sydney iiroved that this was not 
the case. 

The loam which forms the alluvium is of rich 
character, ‘ being of a ilaik, nnctnons, loamy 
nature largely impregnated with humus.’ It 
varies in characU-r, and assumes the aspect of 
calcareous sandy soil as it nears the coast; hut 
genenilly it is extrenudy ri< h, ami supports a 
most luxuriant vegetation. Jiecayeil vegetable 
matter enters hirgely into its composition, which, 
comliined with the volcanic proilucts washed 
d'owii from the hills, gives it almost the cliaracter 
of a hot manure-bed, upon vvhii;h almost any 
kind of ])liint useful to man or good for food 
can be grown. 

As to the fauna, a species of bat is the only 
e.xamph: of lower manuualia captured. Mice, 
said to have been introduced from Norfolk 
Islaml, arc jiow modii itely coniinon. During 
gales, lb*; .A I'stralian sjK-c.ies of seal has visited 
tile shore.-, 'Pliere are no snakes ; but liz.anls 
are .spar.sely I'l'jircscuted by the lAi-crrhUa. 
Tiuiles now onl,\ occn-ionally frequent the islaml, 
althoiijib 111 forni<>r times they abonmled. The 
biids are numerous, ami generally very tame, 
so niiicli .so, that naturalist.- have found it dif¬ 
ficult to get far enough away from some kinils 
to .shoot them without blowing them to pieee.s! 
The .sea-fowl are minieron.s, ami lay vast quanti¬ 
ties of eggs ill tin: islets about the lagoon. 

Fish are to be caught with the line in numbers, 
and generally resemble tbn.sc of I be, Aiistriilian 
coast. Some thirty-live gi'iiera and nearly forty 
sjieeies have bci-n named. Of tliese, the voek 
cod is common, ami grow.- to a large size. The,re 
are also garlish, a spccie.s of lierring, and some 
mnllet. It is intere.stiiig to notice the ocenr- 
renee of the eommou Australian cel, individuals 
of which have been eaiiglit up to si.v or seven 
ponmls In weight. 

Fnoiigb lia.s now been written to prove how 
interesting, from every point of view, is our 
little ‘gem of the sea;’ and to those who have 
the means ami time l>i embrace the Australian 
colonies in their globe trotting rambles, let 
nottiing persnaile them to leave these regions 
without lir.-t visiiiitg ‘The Madeira of the 
i’acilic.’ 


M Y AUNT CFG I L I A. 

CHAlTKIt IV. 

My aunt was standing before the fireplace, her 
arms crossed niion tin* chimney-piece, and her 
head reclining on them. 1 could see that, she 
was trembling violeiitlj', and there was a kind 
of passiouate grief in her attitude which affected 
me "cry strange]}'. Captain Dundas stood beside 
her, in the .still' pose of a man wlio has started 
hack from a position in which he had rather not 
bo found. 

‘Aunt Cexilia,’ T said, going towards her, ‘what. 
is the meaning of all this?’ 

There was no answer; so I tnmed to Captain 
Dimdas, who hail moved back at my approach. 






___ MY AUNT 

He shook his head, and answering uiy look, he 
sajd : ‘ I can give you no explanation at all, Mr 
Winter. It is for yonr aunt to do that, if she 
chooses.’ 

‘I think that is hardly suHicicnt,’1 said. ‘It 
appears to me that when an invited guest in my 
house claims a private interview with my 
aunt, and agitates her to the extent which I 
perceive, that I have a right to ask for an ex¬ 
planation.’ 

‘1 admit no such right,’ he replied with in- 
creiising hauteur. ‘Tliere are special circnni- 
stances which yon do not understanil in this 
cjise.’ 

‘Hut I intend to know them, (laptain Dnn^las’ 
(1 was restraining mv atiger with some eilort 
now); ‘and unless you make me accpiainted with 
them, 1 shall hold yon responsible for the annoy¬ 
ance 1 .see you h.ave iiillicte<l on this lady.’ 

‘ No, no,’ my aunt interposed. ‘ He is not in 
fault, Osmond.’ 

1 waited for a moment ; hut she did not 
continue her speech ; and in f.-iet she seemed 
incapable of doing so. 

‘ 1 am at a loss,’ I said. ‘ 1 am hounil to accept 
my aunt’.s assurance, sir. Hut I may at least 
point out that your pre.seiicc i.s ilistrossing to 
her.’ 

He .siirugged his .shoulders. ‘ 1 am sony to 
place you under the necessity of hinting that 1 
should go,’ he said. ‘ Ft was a hHw. —lJih.s 
Cecilia, will you say “Good-liye 

Aunt Cecilia collec.teil herself, drew lier.self U]) 
to her full height and g.ivc liim hei' hand 
without a word. Ho stoojHid and kissed it. 
Then 1 followed liini down-stairs. 

‘Mis.s Winter i.s unwell, Sincliiir,’ he said, when 
we reached the garden ; ‘ it would be iiiconvenient 
for us to .stay.’ 

Then, with a distant bow, he strodo dow’ii the 
g.ardeii path. Sinclair waited behind liiiu for an 
instant. 

‘1 can tell you notliing,’ 1 said. And in 
another instant he, too, was gone. 

When I returned to the drawing-room it was 
vacant; but onr servant came to me. ‘Miss 
Winter lias gone to her room, sir ; she wishes 
yon to have your dinner; and if you are not 
going out, she would be glad to see you in about 
an hour.’ 

J went down to tlu' dining-room, where the 
table was still laid for tin party, of whom I was 
the only one to partake of the meal. 1 felt like 
some, unlawful guest at a baiuiuet, and one by 
one the delicate dishe.s which my aunt had made 
really with such care went nntivsted away. 

Jt was late in the evening wlien my aunt sent 
for me. 1 found her lying on her couch beside 
the fire, and it struck me with a sudden shock 
that she had grown very fragile in appearnnee. 
There was an odour of sal-volatile in the room, 
and hei: favourite well-thumbed copy of Tlu. 
Saints^ Best lay open by her side. 

‘Bring over tliat low chair, 0.smond,’ she said, 
speaking in her strong clear voice again.—‘ Have 
you had any tea ? ’ 

‘ I don’t want any.’ 

She smiled and shook her head. ‘I thought 
as much. And no dinner, I daresay. Well, we 
will have some tea now.’ 


MY AUNT CECILIA. 


She rang and ordered it She hardly touched 
it herself; but every now and then 1 found her 
looking at me with a solicitude which I could 
not account for, 

‘Aunt Cecilia,’ 1 said at last, ‘if you have 
something painful to tell me, wouldn’t it be 
batter to get it over?’ 

‘It would,’ .she replied—‘much better; bfit I 
am only a cowardly old woman.’ t 

‘Well, wliat is this very dreadful thing?’ 1 
asked, feigning a l•hoel•fulnes8■ which 1 coftUl not 
feel. 

‘ Oive me my dressing-case,’ said she.. 

1 laid it on the tabic beside her; and from 
a drawer in it she took out a .small leather ease, 
nnicli worn, wliich she liamb d to me. 

‘It is a portiait,’ she said. ‘See whether you 
recognise it, child.’ 

It was the face of a ver\ lovely woman, in the 
spiing-time of her beaiitv, before any shadow 
of e,are bad fallen on it. (Mustering golden curls 
fell round a complexion of theiiche.st lose colour; 
tlie montb was half ojkoiciI by a smile, and the 
blue eyes positively danced with glee. And yet as 
1 looked u])on it anotliei' far diiierent face grew 
out of tlic portrait; the fre.sli young features 
fell into lines, tlie smile faded, the golden hair 
was drawn back elo.sely round the. bead ; I 
seemed to hear a learfnl voice cry passionately : 
‘Cecilia, (Cecilia, lie willTorget me (piile.’ 

‘It is my godniotlier,’ 1 .said; ‘but how 
changed 

‘Changed, indeed!’ .said iny .aunt sadly, taking 
the portrait from my hand ; ‘ but not your gnd- 
inotber, Osmond. It is your mother’s face—-my 
dear, dear .sister.’ 

‘Aunt Cecilia!’ 1« exclaimed, startled out of 
mv.self, ‘you told me yourself my mother died 
before I could remember her.’ 

‘1 did, Osmond; lint it was not true. You 
have no cau.se to be angry, child. I ditl it from 
a good motive ; ami I wouhl liave kept the story 
from you altogether if I could. Hut yon would 
have suspected .soinetliing after what you heard 
to-day. And after all, you will be a man soon, 
and in going about llie world might hear the 
truth from oilier lips which would not tell it 
kindly.’ 

‘For Heaven’s sake, aiiiit, say what yon have 
to a.ay in as few yvords as you can.’ 

‘Be patient with me, Osmond. The stoiy is 
not long. Yonr grandlatlier, iny father and 

yoni' niotber’.s, was the rector of-, in the Isle 

of Wight. Your grandmother dietl when we 
were quite young. 1 was fifteen, Fanny (your 
mother) was a year younger. We had many 
friends, e.speciiilly in Southsea, and very fre¬ 
quently one or both of us jiaid visits there. The 
house to which we went most often was that 
of tlie Whytes; you saw Henry Whyte' this 
afternoon—tie took the name of Dnndas only 
a few years ago. If 1 had known that, I should 
have asked you to avoid him.’ 

‘ "What has the man done V I asked. 

She shook her head. ‘ In the wintei’ before I 
was nineteen yonr grandfather had a long illness ; 
his chest wiw, afieoted ; and when the spring 
came he was ordered to the south of France to 
escape the cold winds. I accompanie4^him ; hut 
as our purses were slender, we left Fanny at 
home, and she was to stay with Uie Whytes 
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duriug^ our absence. Dining that time slie 
beearae acquainted witli James Winter.’ 

‘My father?’ 

She nodded slightly. ‘AA'^hen I returned to 
England 1 saw there' was a strong ntt<acliinent. 

I did not like it. Your father lieltl a good 
position in tlic Dockyard, aiul there wa.s no 
gip.trent rea.sou why they slioiild not marry. 
Thu Whytes s])oke well ol him ; my father liked 
him. I felt ashamed of my prejudice, but 1 
could il')t conquer it. I used all my iidluence 
to delay the marriage; I imjilored your mother 
not to jdedge, herself until she knew more of 
him. It was Jio use ; ilie marriage took pl.aci'. 
For four or liv'e years all went well. Vou 
were horn, and l'’ariu> wa.s profoundly ha])py. 
Then my father died : that was the liiist g.ip 
in the circle. Fanny was nugr\ with me bee.iuse 
T M'ould not live with them ; Imt mv old aver^ion 
W'ttP not dead, and 1 went to stay with the 
Whyte,9 until 1 eouM form some ])lan for the 
future. Not long afterwanls ii. began to leak ! 
out that there were large (piantities of stores mi-ss j 
ing unaccountably from tlie l>ockyatd. Henr\ ! 
Whyte wa.s at lioiiu' : his shiji had hceu piiid i 
ofl'. lie was in high lai'our with the i'oit- i 

admiral, ami made himself lery aeuvi' in the! 
matter. He and your father met frecpiently ! 
at the Dockyard and hud long con.^uUatioll^.’ I 
She stopped suddenly, i'her mouth twitching | 
epusinoilically. | 

‘Osmond, Osmond !’ she cried, ‘can’t you guess i 
what I am trying to .say ?’ j 

1 know ; hut 1 could not answer her. | 

‘It was your unhajipy father, child, who com- [ 
mitted the framls ; ami ii was Henry Whyte who ; 
found him out.’ * | 

She lay still, not looking at me, alter she said , 
this, and only' luvided when 1 askeil if it was 
proved. 

After a little while she reached out and look 
niy hand in hers. ‘He a man, O.smond,’ she 
said. ‘AVhal 1 have borne alone for twenty' years 
you anil 1 can bear together now. 11 is an old 
story, quite forgoiteii. No one will ever ta-ii 
you with it.’ 

‘Vou have not told me everything,’ 1 .said, 

‘After the trial,' she coiitniued, pres.siiig inv ! 
hand when she saw liuw' 1 winced at the word, ! 
*it was neeessai’v to decide whut we were 1o do! 
with Fanny ami with you. Fanny loved your 1 
father more than ever ; and she took a lodging 1 
near the prison, tliut she might be with him on ' 
the days when it was permitted. Then it ca;uc 
into my luiiiJ that if she w'oiild jiart with you, 
it would be jiossible to bring you up without 
this cloud upon your y oath ; that it I took 
charge of you it liiiglit even be kept from you 
altogether; while if you reniaiiied with your 
mother your I'atliei’s crime must oveishadow' 
Yttuv whole life. 1 jirevailed at length with your 
^otlier; but all our friends opjiosed my ]>laii 
bitterly, and Henry Whyte quarrelled with me 
absolutely.' 

‘ What right had he to dispute what you chose 
to <h»?’ 1 asked hotly. 

>iSyery right, Osmond; for I .had iiromiscd 
to be h'i» wife.—Don’t speak of him any more, 
feMkl 5 I W)puld rather nok’ 

lay quite silent for a long* time. At lu.st: 
kh« twrned and looked at me. ‘You know; 
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now why you might not go into the navy,’ she 

said. 

‘Leave rnc now, Osmond,’ said Aunt Cecilia. 

‘ I feel very fired. Be a man, and look your 
trouble ill the lace. Trust me there is no sorrow 
which is too heavy to be borne. I am an old 
woman, and I speak of what 1 know.’ 

I went into my own room, and sat down beside 
the window, flinging it wide ojien, for there was 
something in my tliroat which stifled me. It was 
a cloudless iiighl, full ol slars. The air was 
occupied with the vague murmuring sounds of 
spi'iiig-timc, while from the sea came a little 
restless wind, whispering 1 knoiv not what in 
my ear, and cooling my fuJcliead witli its breath. 
At liV.'t I was Irke a man sliiuued with a sudden 
blow ; but by degrce.s llie serene stillness of the 
iiiglit restored me, and 1 began to tliink. 

it was true what .Aunt (Vcilia had said—the 
story ■"■as so old tliat hardly any one could re¬ 
member it. li was now for I be lii st lime that 
we had been conlr.Jiited witli any jiersnii who 
kiie" it—tlie only person in all likelihood who 
did. No one I'lise, at all events, had such reason 
to recollect it. ‘Tliut might be,’ somelhing 
"itliiii me answered to this thought; ‘but the 
bumiliaiiun conies from being brought into toneli 
with crime. How can you forgel. that your father 
was a felon, tried and convicted ?’ 

Tlic cup was deeji, and 1 ilrained it tliat niglit 
to the dreg.s. lint at last the miivietioii stole upon 
me that tlie knowledge of this need not blight my 
life. 1 liad still my future in m,\ hands, to do 
"ilh it as I would, to make iiiy ha])]iiue.ss, or to 
mar it, according as 1 was biave or weak, ‘laiok 
\imrsoiiinv in the lace,’ my aiuiL .said, 1 did, and 
It receded fium me. lii its jdace came tiic thought 
of her gieal hearteilne.-s llovv many vears she 
had endured this trouble in .secret! From wind 
source could .sin; have gained the strength to gne 
11 ]) home ami love everithing she valued -lor 
the sake of lier sister and for me? At that 
moment 1 could have wuishijiped her as some¬ 
thing almost more than luuimn. 

Day broke, and J bad not slejit 1 went quietly 
dowu-stiiirs ami let myself out ol the house. 
There was ji jicsli wind blowing, and the suu 
was blight and joyous. Tlie keen salt air biaced 
mv iiiiml together with mv bod\'. 1 fell into a 
ipiLcb swinging walk, gaining strength at every 
stride, j mu.st have travelled three miles before 
1 stopjiei! , !id sat down upon a ruck from which 
the tide had ''ecedeil. 

Then a strange desire came into mv mind to 
sec Siiicl lir again ; to know what he bad to say 
to this—for he must know it; to hear his hearty 
voice a.ssuiing me that friendship stood high 
above all calaiiiilies of the world, like a beacon 
light wliitli tlic winds and waves cannot reach. 
The grasp of a friend's hand would reassure Jue, 
his sympathy would cheer me. I rose and 
turned again towards tlie town, saying to myself 
tliat a friend whom 1 coultl trust was a gift 
direct from Hod. In my excited state 1 foiuot 
that [ had no cause to trust him. 

Tlie hotel was already, open when 1.1'eaclMKl it, 
for by that time it was alter eight o’clock. 
Several hostlers stood beneath the gateway, and 
• remeniher that a little Italian boy vi'as there 
exhibiting a cage with white mice in it, and 
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talking to the hostlers in his half-intelligible also the common termination of verbs following 
broken Eimlish. TJiey were laughing at him a plural nominative, as ditleu, seuku, fonndfn, 
as r passed. I wondered at the time liow the f^dden, wcnten, blameden, hdieveden. Here is a 
child had come to this little town, so far from specimen, taken from Matthew’s account of 
the regular beat of strollers. He put ImnseU Jeru.salem: ‘The disciplis 

in my way, and li tc( ^ . A and diddm as Jesus commanded hem and tlici 

with a roguish smile, showing liis white teeth. j ,1 ^ i i w 1 1 ^ • 

I gave him some small coin and pa.ssed by. hrotK.ten an am and the foie, and kuka lier clotlns 

‘Mr Sinclair,’ said the waitress in the bar, in on hem, and maden. hyni sitte ahoue, and^ ful 
answer to my impiiry, ‘left last night, sir, with myche puple streiivikii her clothis in the way, 


Caiitiiin Diindas by the coach.’ 


1 made simic answer, 1 sujipose, but I have way, and the jmjde that irevten before f 
forgotten. From tliat tiiile 1 have neither .scon cn’nicu, and si'idfii, (Isanna to the 


nor hoard of Sinclair, 


other k'iitiikn brauiicliis of trees and drmcfi in the 
Way, and the jmjde that irevten before and that 
■'•wdrn, n inlcit, and sridt'ii, (Isanna to the sono of 
I >iuiith.’ ‘ Their’ is always spelt ‘ her,’ and ‘ them,’ 
‘hem;’ uhile foi- ‘themselves’ we lind ‘lieni silf;’ 
and for ‘ ouisulves,’ * us silf.’ The Wyclif Bible, 


I have lost my Aunt Cecilia now ; and I stand V'r -f, ri av 1 c i- V ' 

confronting my future life like a man ca, 4 »out tor;ouis,elves, us snf.’ riie Wyclif Bib e, 
of an iron door, who he.us the bar.s shot behitul iirchaj.^iiis and of obsolete words, 

him, and sees the shadows falling deep and The two women at the mill appear thus ; ‘ Tweiu 

dark upon the heath in front. But the reiiieiii- wymnieii schuleii hem gryndyiige in a qiienio, 

braiieo of my aunt’s great lore is with me like a non sehal be taken ami tlie tether left.’ Arid this 
lantern which will always guide my stejes, and is how St John is made to finnsli his (lospcl: 
whieli no calamity can e.vtiiiguish, nor can time ‘There hen also many otlier things that Ihesus 
ever dim its lustre. dide, whichc if thei ben u rituii hi eche hi liyiii 

_silf, I deme that the world liyni silf sehal not lake ' 

the bokis that hen to he writuli.’ Leaven is 
TflK STORY OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. called ‘ sourdough;’as, ‘tliekyiidom of heueiie is 
Thkiie is no hook in the world so widely read ns hke to souriloiigli «!]!( h a womiiiaii took and hid 
the Bible ; hut how we eaiiie to have it in its thiee mesuris of nule til it were al sourid,’ 
present form is not so well known as it might be. * 

fj,.,, , . • , r ,1 euenyiigo was come, he was there on the lull] 

W 1 houl going iiilo the intricate history of the ^ 4 ., j,,.. J 

early le.\t.s, ue will assume that the reader is with wawk’ 

acquainted with the fact that the Septuagint was W'yclif's Bihle, jiuldislied in ];?80, and Purvey’s 


TflK STORY OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. called ‘ sourdough;’as, ‘tliekyiidom of lieueiie is 
Theue is no hook in the world so widely read as hke to souriloiigli uhii h a womiiiaii took and hid 
the Bible ; hut how we eauie to liave it in its Ihiee niesuris of nule til it were al sourid,’ 

present form is not so well known as it might be. * hmine the 

fj,.,, , . • , ,1 r ,1 euenyiigo was come, he was there on the lull] 

M 1 houl gomg iiilo the intricate history of the ^ 4 ., j,,.. J 

early le.\t.s, ue will assume that the reader is with wawk’ 

acquainted with tlie fact that the Septuagint was W'yelifs Bihle, jiulilislied in ];?80, and Purvey’s 
the veisloii of the Ohi Te.staiiieiit tr.iiislated into I'cvised ver.sion of it, jmhlislied 111 BWB, served 
Greek in tlie second century before Christ; that until the davn of the .si.\leeii(.Ii eentury, when 
the New 'J'e.stameiit books were wiillen in Hel- t'he Jteformers hegiiii to think it lime to take 
leiiistic Greek; and that both te.xts were sub- •';!vantage of Ihe newly-invented printing-press 
seqiieiitly translated into Latin. 'J'he Latin ver- l'‘t' 8 'riige ol W udiia translation had 

• -TIT • 11 1 .1 tr V , aliviuh’ bceoiiic aiiLHinauHL luul, iiioivovcT, copitia 

sioii, a,s i^vised by Jerome, is culled the Vulgate, „j- n,," and Greek texts were now in the 

aihl ^\a^J tht* authonsud veraion ol tlu* Chliatiau IuuhU of JM»;;lihh scholars. It occurred, therefore, 

churches for more than twelve centuries. to William 'I'yiidale to prejiare and print a new 

'Ihe first coiiijilete translation of the Bihle into translation from the original texts. Tyiidale was 

the Phiglisli tongue was effected by John Wyclif a scholar of both Oxford and ('amhridge, uiid he 

about 1380. 'Phis was the Lollards’ Bihle, aiid a was olliciatiug as chaplain in the family of Sir 

large number of manuscript copies must have ‘Ivihn Al idsli at Inttle Sodbury when lie first 

iwo„ 1 .t 1 f „ , 1 i„ 1 1 lormed the inlentioii. He removed to Loudon 

been wutteu and ciic luted, hir one Imndred and .j 

seventy copie.s are still m existence. There were „i,ouragciiient there. At that time the Bible was 
also many transcripts of certain books, as well as interdicted book in England ; no scholar was 
of the whole Bible. AVyclif eonld not go to the allowed to publish and no person was allowed to 
original texts, so lie lianslated from the Vulgate, peruse a translation, under pain.« and penalties, 
or accepted Latin version. It was not a perfect until the Iruiislution liad been approved by tlie 
performance; but the Reformer was prevented by ‘Goiiiicil jirovineial.’ Early in 1M4, therefore, 
death from revising it, as he doubtless iuteniled T.ViHlale went to Hamburg with ten pounds in 
to do. The revision, therefore, was undertaken P^vket; iiiul a year later he sent the New 

, T n T>.. , 1 , 1 - Ti • iestaiiieiit to jiress. It was being printed nt 

by John Pur ey, .and completed 111 388. It is it ,,,, iuterdicted. Tyndale 

curious that the whole of Vyclifs Bible was not imi'i-iej olf with the papers and prints to Worms, 
printed a.s one hook until iSfiO, when it was where the work was continued and finished. The 
])uhlished under the editorial cai^‘ of the Rev. quarto edition of Tyndale’s Teslameiit, with 
Josiali Forshall and Sir Frederic Madden. ‘glosses’ or marginal notes, was published in 

The language into which this, the first English octavo edition without notiis was 

Bihle, was put was not the oldest fonii of our .fFc same time. Both editions w’ere 

' ' *■ _... a«v> Iiyv/vlrv.l . i .> v. 4. < a .a Q Itxl-vk M Wk/V I Art vl 


tongue, hut what is known as Middle English. »> l«>;«e qimnlilies into England and 

1 ^ a • T - 1 quickly imt into circulation. lyiidale« name 

Tlie grammatical structure is peculiar, and many Jjj ^pp^aj. '„,i titJe-page of either, and it 

strange combinations are used, ilius en is a was not then known who was _ the translator, 
common plural form—as km for bees, kwi for He went on, between 15‘26 and. Ifi33, trandatiag 
cows, izen for eyes, lambcn for lambs. En was and publishing the Pentateuch and the. Book of 
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Jonah. In 1685 he was kidnapped at Antwerp, 
and carried off to Vilvorde, whei’e Ite was tried 
ahd burned for heresy. 

In. working at his Testament, Tyudnle had 
before him the Greek text, Luther’s Qernian tvan.s- 
lation, and the Latin Vulgate. He was well quali¬ 
fied for the task ; and it has been said that his 
Testiiment is ‘a noble translation, tlie basis of 
every subsequent E?igli.sli ver-sion, and on several 
accounts better than all siibseqtient versions.’ 

Eight' editions altogctiier were pnblislied in 
Tyndale’s lifetime, but sow of these were with¬ 
out his supervision. One, especially, was edited 
by George Joye, who niadi' .several ‘aiuendinentH ' 
in the text, whiidi Tyndale greatly resented. 
Aiiothor was pnlilislnsl in what was ink-iided to 
represent the Gloui'estm’.sliire dialect, hut which 
wa.s really only a Welslmian'.s notion.s of the 
dialect. Of the l.'idCi first edition, only three 
copies are now in oxi.steiii-e as far as kmnvn--a 
quarto and two octavo.s. Tliere. i.s a wide differ¬ 
ence belweii the language and rendering of Tyn- 
dale’s Testament and Wyclif's Bihle ; but we have 
not .space for the comparison. It may he men¬ 
tioned, however, tliat such hlu’a.ses as ‘(lod for¬ 
bid,’ ‘Would to God,’ ‘Hid him God-speed,’ i'i:r., 
which abound in the English Hihle, are all of 
Tyndale’s coining, although the literal rmiderings 
of the (Iroek te.\t ivouhl give ‘.Be it not .so,’ ‘I 
wish,’‘Say to him, hail,’&c. Surh inversions of 
verb and nominative as in ‘That which we liave 
seen anil heard declare w'O unto you,' are also 
Tyndale’s ; and it Is noteworthy that many of 
Tyndahi’s I'cnderings and homely phiusc.s, rejected 
in the ‘authori.sed version’of King .lamc.s, have 
been restored in the ‘revised \ersion’ of l.^iSl. 
In fact, Tyndale’s New Te.stameut has never been 
superseded, only i-oviscd and amended, and is in 
sniistance that which is now in use. 

’I’he fii'.st coin|)h te Bible printeil in Eugli-h was 
issued in ISS.'i wilhout any puhlisher’.s name. It 
Was the work of .Miles (loverdale, who incorpor¬ 
ated, with revisions, Tyndale’s books of the New 
Testament, of the 1*. ntateimh, and of Jonah, and, 
for the rest, translated from German and I..atin 
versions. It was thus only ])artly original, and 
in that part just a translation of a trausl ition. 
No ]>erfect copy of this Bible is known to exist. 
A copy .sold a few years ago in London for one 
■ hundred and twenty pounds had the title, tin' 
first few leave.s, and a unqi, in liie-simile. 

I Coverdale’s liible is called both ‘the Treacle 
Bible’ and ‘the Bug Bible,’ from two curious 
renderings. The passage in .Tereniiah which we 
now read, ‘Is theiti no halm in (Jilead?’ is ren¬ 
dered, ‘Is tliere no more triiiclc at Galahad f’ 
And in the Psalms, ‘Thou .‘halt not be afraid of 
the terror by niglit,’reads, ‘Tlioii shalt not nede 
to be afrayed for any htigges by night.’ In the 
ninth Psalm, ‘ Put them in fear, O Lord,’ is 
I’^lideretl by Ooverdale as, ‘ Set a schoolmaster 
oyer them.’ 

, Another version of the Bible, wliicli appeared 
in 1037, ‘is also sometimes called ‘the Tieacle 
; ‘ Bible.’ This was tr.iuslatod by ‘Thomas Matthew,’ 
b * pseudonym of John Rogers, who was Tyndale’s 
literary executor. It was not a new translation, 
\b)it a revision of Tyudalo’s and Coverdale’s ver- 
albns. Meanwhile, one Richard Taverner, an 
i jsSkballent Greek scholar, was also engaged with an 
' which M'as published in 16;i9. It is a 


scholarly work, but had little influence on subse¬ 
quent versions. 

Coverdale’s second Bible, called ‘ the Great 
Bible’ because of its portentous size, was issued 
about the same time as Taverner’s. It was de¬ 
signed to supersede all previous editions ; and as 
a second issue, in l.'idO, contains a long prologue 
by (traniner, it lias sometimes been called ‘Cran- 
mer’.s Bible.’ The Great Bible was a revised ver¬ 
sion of Coverdalu’s foiiner translation from the 
German and Latin, collated with the other trans- 
hitious that had been publi-died in the meantime. 

A royal order was issued that this Bible should 
be .set up in some convenient place in every 
church tor free and public reading. 

It. will thus he seen that between 1.536 and 
158!)' there were four seiiarate versions of the 
Bible put before English leaders Coverdalo’s, 
Matthew’s, Taverner’s, and the tJieat Bible. Then 
there were re]iriTits of these versions—.such as 
Becke’s and (’arniarden’s—which have sometimes 
erroneously been desi rihed us if they were new 
translations, when they were really imiuithorised , 
editions. 

! After the jiuhlication of tile (treat Bible there 
I wa.s .a hliink i f twenty year.s, with tin' exception 
■ of a fragment of the Now 'restanieiit tinn.slated 
j by .‘^ir John (.'heke into ‘Doric’ Englisli. Under 
! Gueen Moiy, from 1558 to 1658, tlie reading of 
j the Bible Was jirohihited liy proclamation, and 
I many of ihe Reformers (led abroad. Numbers 
of them gathered at (teneva, and it was there 
that ‘the J’mitan’s Bible,’ or‘(leneva Bible,’was 
jirepared. The fir.st imstahnei^l, a revi.sed transla¬ 
tion of the New ’I’estnment, was prejiared by 
IVilliam IVliittingham, and with a prefatory 
e)ii-.tle by his hrotlier-in-hiw, Calvin, was jtub- 
lished at (teneva in 155’7. I'kir the first time in 
the English BilJe the hooks were broken up into 
eliapters and verse.s. This had been done before 
in Stephens’ (treek Testament, and in some edi¬ 
tions in German, but not till now in Plnglish 
versions. A second version of the Genova 'I'esta- 
meiit was issued in l.otiO, and a third in 1576. 
Meanwdiile, Whittiiigham wa.s engaged in a 
revision of the whole Bible, and i.s said to have 
hoeu assisted both by Miles (.'overdale and John 
Knox, both of wdiom lesidcd at Geneva for a time. 
Doubtless he had other learned as.sistance as well; 
i lull not the less is the chief credit of the Geneva 
i I’dlilo due to Whittingham. It was published 
I complete in l.oCiO, Well fuini.sljed with marginal 
notes, and in a cheap ami handy form. It soon 
became a favourite, ami was tlie version specially 
made mse of by the Englisli Pnritnn.s and the 
Scotti.sli Covenanters. It remained in use jjn 
m.my places, especially in Scotland, long after 
‘the .aulliorlsed version' w'as prepared by coin- 
niaml of ‘tlie nio.«t liigli and mighty Prince, 
.Tamos.’ 

The first Bible planted in Scotland—by Tliomas 
Bassarulyne in 1570, and known as the Bassandype 
Bible - was the Geneva version. It w'as supposed 
to be Daken From an authentic copy; but some 
curious misprints ware discovered in the Geneva 
book, sucli a.s, ‘ Blessed are the place-maltai's ’ for 
‘peace-makersand some others. 

The Geneva Bible is even now tolerably weU 
known by the name of the ‘Breechas Bible,’ 
bccaa.se ot the rendering of (Genesis iii. 7 : ‘ They 
sew'ed figge tree leaves together, and made tbem- 
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selves breeclies.’ It is worth noting, however, 
that the woril ‘brechis’ is also to be. found in 
Wyclif’s and Purvey’s Bible ; and that in one 
edition of the Genova Bible, published by Lewis 
of London in 1577, ‘bieeches’ is changed into 
‘apron.’ There were three versions of the Geneva 
New Testament; but there was only one of tlie 
Old Testament, that in the (Jeneva Bible of 
1560. 

In 1564, the Anglican bishojw resolved to prepare 
a version for themselves. Thi; work was super¬ 
intended by Archbishop Parker of tlanterbury, 
who distributed portions among qualified divines 
for examination and revision. In four years the 
work was completed ; and in 1568 tin: new trau-s- 
latiun, still known as ‘ the Bisho]).^’ Bible,’ was 
completed. It was handsomely got up, ^with 
wood-engravings, a map of Palestine, an elaborate 
series of genealogical tables, and coppcriilate 

f ortraits of the (iuecn, Leicester, and lliuleigh. 

t was never specially authorised by (ijueeii or 
parliament, and the orders of Ooiivocation for its 
use were only partially obeyed. A .second edition 
was issued in 156!) ; and a third, with consider¬ 
able amendments, in 1572. But it was never 
a great success, as it did not command the respect 
of scholars, and its size and price jmt it beyond 
the reach of the people. It is deserdbed as a work 
of unequal merit, but was really only a revision 
of the Great Bible. 

The clergy of the Koimm (fatholic Oluirch 
having set to work to jireparo a version, they 
brought out in 1582 ,it llheims an English trans¬ 
lation of the Neu; Testament; and in 1610, at 
Douai, an Engli.sh version of the OKI 'restament, 
now known a.s ‘the Douai Bible.’ Bike Wyclif's, 
these were translations of a translation, taken 
from the Latin Vulgate. The Douai Bible 
abounds in curious hybrid words which one never 
meets with anywhere else; but quite a large 
numhei' of the readings and renderings of the 
Douai Bible W'ei'c adopted by (he revisers in 1881. 
They ilid not, however, ailopt the variation of the 
‘treacle’ rendering which the Douai revisers took, 

‘ Is there no ro.sv)i in Galaad V The Gatholic 
version of the Bible now most commonly n.sed in 
this country i.s one made by Dr (dialloiicr in 174!) 
and 1750 of thb Rlieims New Testament and the 
Douai Old Testament. A revision of both was 
also made in 1783 by tin; Rev. Bcnianl Mac- 
Mahon, with the appr^ ibation of Archbishop Troy 
of Dublin, and is known us ‘Troy’s Bible.’ 

The.se, then, were the various versions of the 
English Bible in use, or in existence, down to the 
close of the sixteenlh century. With the begin¬ 
ning of the seventeenth century there arose a 
demand for a better translation than any yet! 
in circulation, ainl when James VI. of Scotland 
succeeded to the Engli.sh throne, he w'as sup¬ 
plicated to order a new translation This was 
done, and is \vhat we now cull the Authori.scd 
Version. It is superior to the Great Bible, the 
Geneva Bible, and the Bishops’ Bible—in spite 
of the respective merits of each of these. Tlic 
King’s Bible, or the National Bible, as tlie uutlior- 
ised version is sometimes called, was revised by 
forty-seven translators, divided into si.x companies, 
and the work occupied about three years. The 
now version was issued in 1611, and a second 
edition was required before the j'ear tvas out. 

The new Bible was translated from the original 


texts, and the diction of the Bishoixs’ Bible was 
generally followed. Within thirty years after 
Its production, a proposal wa.s maile, and repeated 
in Jhu-liuinent, for its revision ; and but for the 
sudden dissolution of the Long Parliami'iil, it is 
not improbable tliat something would have been | 
done ill 1653. ‘ 

Nothing was done, however, although 'denuiuds 
contintied to be nuule at intervals, and ^veral 
jirivate persons trie<l their hands at ti!uiR!Tulions 
of portions of the Scripture, until the woik was 
.seriously taken in hand by the Convocation of 
(Canterbury in 1870. Calling to their aid distin- 
gtiishcd scholars from the difl'erent Churches of 
the United Kingdom and America, and apjiortion- 
ing the work, tlie New Testament was published 
in 1881, and the Old Testament in 1885---t]ic one 
occiqiyiny ten and a half, and the other fourteen 
years. 'Phis, the ‘ revised version,’ as we now call 
it, is based on the aiithoilsed version of 1611. 
1’he demand for the revised version of the New 
Testament in 1881 exceeded that for any dtlier 
book that has ever been published before or 
since. 


THE MON T II : 

.S i; l K \ C K A .\ 11 A II T .H. 

Tuk rapid jirngres.s which has lately been made 
ill all miumfaetiires which are connected ivilh 
electric lighting was well seen in a small but 
most intere.-'tiiig E.xhibition recently opened by 
tlie St l’an<ra.s \'estiy, J.oiidon. This vestry 
have resohed to retain in their own hands the 
.-.iipply of the electric current to tlie ratepayers 
under their jiiiisdictioii, and the Exhibition was 
devf.«ed as a ready iiiuans ol showing householders 
what could he done, and also as a medinin of 
introduction bel weeii buyers and sellers of elec¬ 
trical fittings of all kinds. Electricity was ex¬ 
hibited hero not only as a liglit-giver but also as 
a means of putting in motion rotary fans—which 
will probably in hot climates lake the place of 
pniikali.s- sewing-inacliines, washers and wringers, 
boot-cleaning mucliiiiei-, and other labour-savers. 
We were some what interested in a new form of 
arc light shown here which has been devised for 
search-light pnrjioses. The. carbon pencils in 
this aiTangeiiiuul have between them a block of 
fireclay, wliich becomes incandescent when the 
current is applied. This addition not only 
secures steadiness of light, but causes the carbon 
pencils to consume at a much slower rate than is 
usual. The lamp is exliibiteii by Messrs Wood- 
liousu & Bawsoii. 

Although every one knows that electricity will 
give the most intense form of artificial illmuina- 
tion, it is not genoially realised to what an extent 
tills brightness can be carried. In the Exhibi¬ 
tion above mentioned are shown some fluted 
carbon rods about two inches in diameter, which 
have been in use at St Catherine’s lighthouse, on 
the coast of the Isle of AVight. Those are lent 
for exhibition by the chief engineer to the Trinity 
House. They have been furnishing a light which 
is equal to that given by fifty thousand standard 
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aendlea. But the power of the lenses through 
which the light beam is east over the sea con¬ 
denses the actual light affonled iulo a ray et[ual 
in power to six and a half million oumlles. 

We learn, from a cojitemporiiry that anotlier 
electrical triumph has been iiceomplished in 
London. When Mr Edison visited that city he 
insi>ected the great works of the Ijoiidon Electric 
Supply Corporation at Deptford, and expre.sse<l 
serioiii^lonbts about the finccesH of Mr J''eiTanti’s 
plair ofVonveying a cniroiit of ten thonsand volts 
pressure into the heart <jf London. Mr Edi.son 
is an advocate of tlie low-ten^lon system. Higli 
tension, however, lias hoen demonstvated to "he 
not only possible under .such contlitions, hut to he 
a great .success. At a rei-ent general meeting of 
the company, Mr .1. S. Eorhes, the chairinan, 
referred with exc,u.-,iihle priilc to the triumph 
the company had achieicMl. Jlo pointed out that 
the propliets, or the majority of Ihem, hud pre- 
dicteil failure. The gieut concentric mains were 
convoying the current with the ulmost case, and 
none of the terrible evils that •were predicted had 
shown tliumselves. Tlie company are at pre-cut 
working uji to a capacity of tliiity thonsuud 
lights; and the great dynamos, cajiahle of sup¬ 
plying otlier sixty thousand, are at jiresont being 
adjusted before being set to work, so tliat in a 
abort time tliis company will be supplying ninety 
thon.sand lights from a base .seven or eight miles 
distant. One very remarkable fact was nn-n- 
tioned by tlie chairman- imiiiely, that ‘lietweeii 
the dynamo at Dejitford and the transformer in 
the West End tile loss of current is practically 
nil.’ 'J’he iiuc.stion of the transmission of elec¬ 
tricity over long distauce.s for power and liglit 
is thus satisfaelorily solved. 

A new form of cart lia.s been patented by Mr 
W. Ifolliugwoith, of Eekiiigtoii, its principal 
object being to render the work of li'inlage easier 
to the animal between its shafts. Its novel 
feature is a lever wliieh is actuated by the Jioiw; 
ill such a way that the weight of the load Is 
aliifted forward wluvt going up-hill, or backward 
when descending any steep gradient, 'riicie is 
also an automalic brake atlaebed to tlie veliicle. 

Mr G. J SyiiiouH, ill refeiriug t" the 

e.xtremc dryness of last February, writes lliat liis 
liieteoi'ologieal observations have been continuous 
• for more than thirty yvar.s, and that duiuig 
that time the mouth of Febriiiiry has never been 
80 free from rain us that of ly.ll. The aiiiount 
recorded for that uiontli, so far as it could he 
measured, i.s oae-liundredth of an incli. There 
was a slight sprinkle of rain in London in the 
-forenoon of the 7tli of February, iuniieJiateiy 
after one of those intense darknesses which are 
becoming so Civiiuent in the metiopulis, mid 
Mr-Symons placed some slieefs of note-paper in 
hi|^ gaialen .so that the raindrop.s might make 
thw own records. 1 his they did in the form of 
inkjr iuarkings upon the piper, wliieli allbnl ‘one 
'ihore -proof of the need for drastic measures if 
JUimlon is to be tdean enough to live in.’ It may 
^be. inentioiied that from only one place in Eug- 
jfllftiUd did this observer receive a, lotuin which 
biijicated -more than OlO inch o( rainfall, and 
' wns from the hills nbove Ullswater. 

iSoHie Reports upon the use of oil at sea have 
been published in America, and from thtni 
: jfi %ipuld eeem that the masters of -lijps.are keenly 


alive to the advantage of carrying oil in case of ' 
emergency, so convinced are they of its efficacy 
in making rougli water smooth on the surface. 
Fi.sh-oil is said to be the best to employ; but 
a combination of kerosene ami linseed in one 
case gave valuable results. Quoting from these 
Ih’porta, we .find one from the chief officer of the 
brig Muivna, who says that during a gale in 
January la-st the vcs.sel was hove-to, and a hemp- 
canvas bag partly fillcil with oakum and saturated 
with oil Wfus just allowed to dip into the sea 
from the Ion qniiiicr, tlie oil being replenished 
every two lionrs. ‘ A.s the ves.-el lay ti uite easy 
ami shipped no heavy seas, it pinveu a great 
fiiicce.ss.’ Tiic captain of tlic M'irunihi, a Dritish 
ste.iuisliip, speaks of oil having been used with 
mos? excellent efibet in a gale which was en¬ 
countered in December betnecn St Johns and 
Halifax. ‘Waves,’ be writes, ‘would come bear¬ 
ing down in the direction of the steuiiiei' as 
tliongb to crush her j but lliey no .sooner reached 
the oil tliaii they ro!J-'-d hariulessly past. To its 
use wo owe our lives and the salety or the ship.’ 

d'lie great severity of the cold last winter has 
raised the (juestioii whether fish suffer injury 
from being enclosed for long periods in solid 
ice. A eoiTe-pomb-iit of .Ynritir quotes a case in 
which an icebuo for apiilication to an invalid’s 
head li.i'l been Idled in .Inly from an icelionse 
whieli had been stored witli ice the previous 
December. The ice wuis thus .dx niontlis old, 
mid yet, wbeii tlie bag was emptied after use, 
a little lisb was found swiiiiiuiiig merrily about 
ill tlie water wliicli came from it. TJie ice luul 
been originally g.itlieivd from a pond in the 
lieiglibouihood. Anotlier correspondent of tlie 
same periodical, dating from a London suburb, 
writes that ill a iioiid there several small carp 
and iuniiiiierable sticklebacks were embedded in 
the ice lust December, and that when ])ieoe.s of 
the ice were broken up and tlie fisli plaeed in 
water they showed no sign of life. Seeing that 
these reault.s are .so at variance with one unother, 
it would be interesting to institute experiments 
to settle the pi-iiil. If lisli eaii really be kept 
alive at a teiiipeialuie below tlie tivezing-point, 
a new iiidustiy iiiiglit aii.se in the importation of 
Canadian salmon as [iidatuble as tliat which is 
taken from our own rivei-s. 

It 1.S well known tliat a vast (piantily of silver, 
gold, and plutuiuiu is used up yeiiily in pliolo- 
grapliic ]jro eases, and as only a small percentage 
of llic salts of those metals assist in actually bnikl- 
iiig up the pictures, tlie huger quantity is genefally 
washed away and wasted. In large laboratories 
the i'e.-idues are of cour.-e .“aved, and represent a 
very respectable sum of money annually; but it 
does not jniy the small worker to be so saving of 
hi.s waste.s. Eilvei’ is still more largely employed 
tlinn the other metals ; but there is now an 
indication that iihotogriipliers may presently be 
able to look to a far cheaper uielul for their 
sensitive compounds. Mr F. H. Valley has dis¬ 
covered a means of .associating salts’ of iron with 
suitable seiisitisers, and of producing from them 
film.s quite as sensitive as those formed from 
gelatine emulsions wdiich are used for instah- 
tuueous work. This eheapeiiing of photogiapbic 
piocesses will doubtless mark a new era in many 
of the nuincrous applications of the art. to our , 
manufacturing processes. 

--.-----------,q] 
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An interesting pa^er was lately read before 
the Society of Arts, London, on tho subject of 
‘ Electricity in Itelation to tho Huiiiun Ilody, its 
Dangers and its Uses.’ The authors of this valu¬ 
able paper pointed out that electrical engineers 
were apt to draw unfair inferences I'roiii the 
slight results which have often followed accidental 
electrical I'ontact, an<l showed that a current which 
might be liarnileHS to A might have very serious 
results for B. These dill'erent results would bo 
probably owing to the greater moisture of the 
skin in the one case than in the otlier ; and a 
table is given showing to what an e.\tont skin- 
moisture must be taken into accoimt. This table 
showed that with a continuous cuiTeiit the resist¬ 
ance of tlic skill when moist is reduced to about 
one-third of what it is when dry, and wheu»the 
skin is actually wet the resistance is reduced to 
one-fqurth. In the same paper allusion was made 
to a recent American invention, the object of 
which is to render painless the operation of tootli- 
extractioii, and the authors .stated that their e-v- 
periments slinwed that it docs fully accomplish 
the elimination of pain. Tnfortunately, they did 
not further describe it, but it is called the ‘iJeiital 
V^ihrator.’ 

The coiupletiiiu of the tele[>honc line between 
London and Paris may cei tainly be regarded as a 
great sciciitilic triumph. The first proposal fur 
this new means of eoiuiiuuiication between the 
two countrie.s came from the French government ; 
but the plans and spccilications were made out by 
the chief elcctrieian to the British I’ost-ollice, Mr 
W. P. Preeiv, F. B.S. The line works so jierfectly 
that there is no need to speak directly against the 
transmitter, and in all ri'speets the soumls are far 
clearer and freer from extraneous noises than are 
the local lines to which most Imsiness men are 
accustomed. As a proof of this freeilom from in¬ 
duction noises, it may be stated that a wuteli at 
Dover can be distinctly heard ticking in London. 
The public are allowed to n.sc the new telejihone 
line tor three minutes’ eonver.sation on puj meiit 
of leu francs (8s. 4d.). A clockwork arrangement 
records the time iliiring conveicsation, ami shnls 
olf all communication at the end of the allottcil 
three minutes. Payment of another fee will 
secure another three minutes’ talk ; hut no pcicson 
will be allovvwl to enjoy more than six minute,s’ 
conversation on any ime occasion. 

The mania h>r Protection seems to be pu.slied 
to a ridiculous extreme just now in the United 
Slates, if we may believe the repoit that a tele¬ 
phone cable passing through the tunnel under tho 
St (dair lUverfroiu Canada has been made to pay 
duty. It is also said on good authority that tho 
steel cylinder used in conslructing this tunnel 
was subjected to a similar payment. 

An American lady-naturalist contradicts the 
general opinion that moles are entirely carnivor- 
oua, are exceedingly rapacious, ninl will die if 
left longer than eiglit or ten hours without food. 
She shut a mole up in a well-ventilated box, and 
offered it vegetable food, which it at first refused; 
but after sixteen hours’ lasting, it was induced to 
eat bread and milk. Coarse oatmeal soaked well 
in milk, but uncooked, it ate ravenously. When 
released, the animal tore at the carpet and up¬ 
holstery of the room in the hope of finding some¬ 
thing into which it could burrow, eventually 
taking possession of a woollen mitten whicli was 


thrown to it, and into the thumb of which it thrilift 
its head. It lived in this way for three days, 
coming out of the mitten occasionally to teed on 
its oatmeal. 

A new trade, which promises to reach exten¬ 
sive proportions, has sprung up lately in the 
importation of butter from distant New Zcalnml. 
Tlie butter is found to keep perfectly sweet if 
packed • in quantities of litty-six pounds and 
upwards, and kept at a teiiiperatiire not i^^ter 
lliaii forty five degrees. Many factories are con¬ 
cerned in tho production of this butter from 
grass-fed milk witli the most im])i‘(>ved appli¬ 
ances, and under seieutitic supervision, the result 
being that the product fetches the liigh whole¬ 
sale pi ice of one siiilling per pound. When we 
arc suffering umler the l igours of winter, it is 
summer-time at New Zealand, and the new 
butter can therefore bo shipped so as to arrive 
here at a time of compar.itive scarcity. The 
colonial authorities arc said to be doing their 
best to develop an industry vilinh will doubtless 
prove to be of much benefit to producers and 
consumers alike. 

'I’he Ncin York Trilntiu- lately de.«cnbed the 
method.s of iiight-nigiialliiig wliieh are adojited 
in the Aiueiicuu navy, and which differ some¬ 
what from the lueaii.s employed in this country. 
Jn one method three .sixtceu-camlle electric lights 
arc used, one being white, one green, and the 
other led. Thoi-e three lamps are Inmg in tho 
rigging several lect apai't, but in a lertical line, 
and are governed by keys, wliieh shut oil' tho 
light from each at Uie will of the operator. The 
green light indicates a dash, and the red one 
.uiisweis to a ilot, so that wolds may he readily 
spelt out by means of the Morse alphabet. 'I'lie 
Use of tlie white light is not indicaletl ; but 
jiiobably it is employed as an ansiveiing signal 
to show that similar eoiiiinunieations from another 
ship or from the shore are understood. ' Another 
methial cuij)lo\cd is to Use the search-light for 
Hashing long or shoit gleams of light iqion the 
clouds overhead. This latter plan would be avail¬ 
able for fill- greater di.'-tauces than the colouied- 
lanip system, whicli, indeed, is limited to an 
area of about three miles. 

A jear or two btuk, much interest was arouspd 
by the introduction of smokeless powder for 
military purposes as a rival to that compound 
of ‘villainous saltpetre’ w'hieh hud been u]) to 
that time universally employed. The art of 
manufacturing these new powders Las de¬ 
veloped to such an extent that they are now 
applied to various purposes other than warfare. 
Sportsmen .speak higlily of their advantages in 
reducing recoil to a minimum, with an almost 
total absence of fouling the barrel of the gun, 
and giving greater peiictiution than black gun¬ 
powder. Emenieu also testify to the good scores 
wliieh they can make witli the new ammunition. 
For blasting jiurposc'.-i, a .-pecial powder is made, 
which, in addition to absence of smoke, has the 
further advantage of giving oil’ no poisonous 
fumes during explosion. 'J’liis latter quality of 
the new compound is also felt as a great advan¬ 
tage in confined ritio galleries where practice 
witli a Morris tfibe is curried on. The Smoke¬ 
less I’owder (Jouipany of London are now manu* 
faeturing ammunition to suit either sailing 
guns or rilles. In outward appeaiuncS t£e new 
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powjei’s bear ver^ little resemblance to the ex- 
I plosive a^ent which in a great inejibure tliey 
seem clesttued to supplant. 

Ill a recent paper tleuliiig with that most lust¬ 
ing form of decoration known as mosaic-work, 
and which has to some o-xtent been rei'ived of 
late yearn, Mr T. 11. Spence e.\plaiueil one method 
by which the desigms are wojketl out, and the 
tiii» pieces of glass, marble, or stone fixed in 
theirV)laceM. From a small de.sign in colour, a 
fnll-siled cartoon i.s made, ami from this last, 
cardboard section-s ol the de-iign of a convenient 
size are obtained hy'means of iraeing. With his 
eye on the original design, the operator now glues 
the Ussenr, previously cut to projier .sizes, on one 
of these cardboards, imtil the whole of its surface, 
perliaps twenty inches s([uiiie, is filled u]). When 
each part of the design has been thus treated, 
these cardboard pieces of patchwork are laid on 
the floor or wall on a layer of wet cement, face 
dow'iiwards, and j)i'essed well into position. When 
the cement hn.s had time to set, the cardboard 
temporary siip[)ort is ivaslicd off, the spaces 
between file /e.wTie are filled np with eemenf, 
and finally the whole i.s rubbed level and 
smouthe<l. 

Serpollet’s steam-carriage and its trials in tlie 
streets of Piu'is have lately formed the subject of 
comments in the French press, and one Journal, 
La Natnrr, gives an illustration (taken from :i 
photograph) of its outward appearaiice. It re¬ 
sembles a phaeton without shafts, the motor 
being almost eutiieli hidden in tlie body of the 
vehicle. The chief feattire in this new fonij of 
steam-carriage is the boiler", wbiib consists of a 
small metallic tube mairttained at sueli a lieut 
that when a small (juautity of water is injected 
into it, steam is immediately generated in suf¬ 
ficient tpiuntity to start tlie engine. Tims, there 
is no reserve of steam - it is made as rcijuired, 
and explosion is impossible. Tlie’ trials of this 
novel carriage have been so successful that the 
police have authorised its use in the Paris 
tlioronglifares, provided that the .-.peed is kept 
below ten miles an liour. It may be noled that 
the peculiar coustrucUon of tlie boiler allows for 
extra pressure to be e.xerted, so as to oM-rcome 
obstacles or to ascend hills. This is ]>rovided for 
by a hand-pump by wliieh an e.xtia injection of 
"W’ater may Ire made when required, and wliitli 
seems equivalent to harnessing an extra liorse to 
an ordinary vehicle in a like emergency. 

A writer in Nuture XotvK, the Selborm- 
Society’s Magazine, calls leuew’ed attention to 
the diminished number of oiii" wiKl-bird.s since 
the senseless pi-actice of n.sing them for purpo.ses 
of personal adorniiient became coiiimou in civil¬ 
ised England. The beautiful kingfislior is now 
almost extinct in what used to be his favourite 
hiumts, justifying the prophecy of the lute Frank 
■ Bucklaiid, who, twelve years ago, said to the 
■writer of the paper i-efe.rred to, ‘Tlie ladies have 
taken to the kingfishers, and they’ll have logo.’ 
It ,is the same with the goldfinches and many 
other birds who are unfortunate enough to wear 
bright plumage. Even the sw'allows are nut 
exempt from slaughter, so that their .boJies may 
be stuck in boniiets and hats. Many appeals 
have been made through the pres.s to sUm this 
! war i^ainst our birds, and we believe a Ladies’ 
Society was actually formed to piutCst against it. 


But the evil is as rampant as ever. If all fathers*" 
would insist on their daughters renouncing a , 
badge w'hich to tJioiiglitf'uI men is so uiicompli- .. 

' mentary to the wearer, soiiielliiiig would be done . 
to stop the iniquitous traffic in dead birds. 

To facilitate the lowering of ships’ boats in 
ease of accident, a ‘combined chock and gripe 
arrangement’ has been patented by Mr W. Bell, 
maiiagei", Camjierdown Shipyard, Dundee. Mr , 
Bell’s niraugenient enables a boat to be more 
securely fastened down into the chocks, and it 
can be instantaneously releicsed I'eady for lowering 
by one man, wlio has merely to move a small 
lever, without toucliiug the ‘ tackle-s,’‘gripe.*,’ or 
‘ chocks.’ I’o further increase the rapidity in 
lowering I he boats, patent lowering and disengag¬ 
ing gear lias also been designed and piitentcd by 
the, same gcutlemaii. l!y it a boat can be safely 
lowered into the water by one man. All po.ssi- 
bility of one end of the boat being lowered before 
the other is averted by both rojies being wound 
on tile siitne barrel. 1 he windlass is situated at 
a cunvenifut point lietween the davit.*, and by 
means of a powerful brake one man can let down 
or haul iiji till" lifeboat with ease and safety. 
Kx|ierinit'Ut.-' have recently been made with the 
‘ chock and gripe ’ ai rangeinent in presence of an 
officer of tile Doard of Ti’iide with very satis- 
t'aftory results. 


r L H N T y OF TIM K 

1’i.BNTV of Time - I’lenty of Time! 

0 cWial .1 foc)li.*li uiul ticaclieioas chime ! 

Witli so much to see, anti .*o iiiaeli to lie tauj'lit, 

Ami the hattle witli evil eacfi iiii> to be fought; 

VV’itli wonders above us, lienealli, and around, 

Winch sages are seeking to mark auif e-viiound ; 

Witli work to be done in our fast iiassing ]irime. 

Call ever tliere lie for ns ‘ |dcnty of time ’’ 

Our seliooling at most lasts a few score of years, 
Spent in .suiislnne and shadow, in smiles or in tears; 
tVliile none are (|iiitu equal, liowe’cr they lie classed, 
.'\nd judgments too olten are faultily piussed. 

'Twivt Klcriiity past and its fului"C to stand 
Like a child sea-siirrouuded on one speck of land, 
There to work out tlie duties that make life sublime. 
Oil, '■'U' there ean.iul be ‘plenty of time !’ 

OamuiLa CBosiasb. 
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A CHAPTER ON CHAIRMEN. 

Of all the social duties imposed iipoii luaukiud, 
presui>j)oscd to reipiire- no special training, the 
duties of Chairmanship stand out perhaps pre¬ 
eminent for tlie perfunctory manner in wiiich 
they are performed. To the fulfilment of the.se 
duties all sorts and conditions of men are called 
under all varieties of time, jdace, and circum¬ 
stance. In Halls, Comicil-cliamhers, Exchange.s, 
and what not, men ai-e summoned to preside 
over their gregarious fellow-men, and it is small 
wonder if they prove at times as ill fitted to 
cope with their audience, as that audience occa¬ 
sionally proves itself unable to appreciate its 
Chairman. Forgetful that the oltice is honorary, 
that the unfortunate Chairmaii has perchance 
liad his greatness thrust upon him, that he feels 
it an honour unto which he was not born, 
and which he would fain have evaded, those 
under hiiti rebel 02 >enly and without mercy; 
just as certain occupies of the Chair, being 
dressed in a little brief authority, know, or at 
least show, no mercy to their audience. One 
of this sort will keep his auditory, if not listen¬ 
ing, yet in the act to listen, to his own most 
sweet voice, purling out his platitudes beyond 
the limits of human endurance. 

Take, for instance, the Solemn Chairman: 
it is the humour of his character to be utterly 
without the sense of liumour; he takes the 
chair as he takes life—as a tough beefsteak, to 
be got through at some expense to the .jaws, 
costing his digestion somewhat and testing his 
temper, but filling a vacuum, and not altogether 
distasteful by reason of a due accomj)aninient 
of condiments, the buttered iwirsnips of flattery, 
or the stimulating Universal Relish of apjrlause. 
The Solemn Chairman is essentially air elderly 
man; he dresses carefully for the occasion, and 
makes notes, which, when the time comes, are 
a pain and sorrow to him to decipher. Then 
is he a living illustration of the proverb, that 
to err is human, for he er—ers at every other 
word. Of preternatural gravity—and no mute 


ever exhibited more decent dejection of demean¬ 
our—he is oblivious of all byjday amongst his 
co-mates and brother.s of the idatform ; oblivious 
also, as becomes so much sagacity, of the lajme 
of so small a thing as time. Ceiieroirs as Dog¬ 
berry liiuiself, he, would besl,ow all his Uidiousiiess 
ujron us and all at once. Not sehlom he requires 
a little extraneous aid, a certain amount of wire- 
jmlling, to iudiieii him to execute that important 
jiai't of frjieech which consists in the cessation 
of it. A cough, a sigh, a change of attitude 
on the jiart of some one near him, who feels 
jrerhafrs his own irrospectivu eloquence in danger 
of being curtailed by the, length of the good 
man’s harangue, rouses him to consider his jiero- 
ration,.and a conclusion is thus soinetiiiies arrived 
at. Sonietime.s, hut not always, a check will 
now and then act like the cutting of a worm 
in two; that which was the tail—the end, is by 
the very force of the disruiitiou endowed witli 
new life, and becomes another and jicrliaps longer 
length of crawling sinuousness. 

A siieech of the nature above hinted at, we 
once heard brought to a conclusion, however, 
by a seasonable interruption which happened 
in this wise. A clerical grandee had been 
invited to give eclat to a local prize distribu¬ 
tion at tlie Grainmar School by taking the chair 
and distributing the certificates and awards. On 
a warm July after.loon, the boys, duly arrayed in 
clean collars and shining faces, with eyes drawn 
irresistibly to the iinjiosing array of volumes 
jilaced on a table, on the platform, had listened 
first cluicrfully, then patiently, then de8i>airingly, 
lo the ontjjouring of the oratory with which 
their reverend tormentor was surcharged. The 
head-master and his coadjutors sat with heads 
decently decli'uid on their hands, meditating per¬ 
haps their own forthcoming orations, or putting 
as much sagacity and ease into their appearance 
os they foilnd convenient. Gradually the drench¬ 
ing from the powerful spray of tlie chairman’s 
interminable rhetoric was reducing all to a dead 
level of misery. Still he hpre on full sail: 
illustrations, admonitions, exhortations, streaming 
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like peimoae from his mast-head. Delighted man, apparently profoundly attentive, is in reality 
with the ripple and snige of his own silvery conning improniptvis to he bestowed with the 
declamation, want of breath at last induced an priz® ®e®h recipient. Woe to any nnfortn- 
instant’s interval. He drew in a deep inepira- Y P"”’® t • 

to*: .,,1 .ho »I./n,w idly Si S.llkh.g'ASd 

flapping, would have refilled, and .again ho would ^ ° 

have been gliding over our heads, drawing deep ^ Qf another genus is the, Lcarneff 
furrows on our hacks, when in the very nick a-man who talks ijuite over theJ^cls q£ his 
of tyue a young.ster in the front row of hoys audience, and who is very inuchJwlaudM for| 
gave^tless vent to a yawn so loud, so long, that reason, the canine race nft^eing Sone|j 


so opportune, tliat smiles broke out irrepres- in tlieir love of listening to wlm^theyi^pnott . 'i 
sihty among the audience; the, heads on the fpito comprehend. Tliis learnm^jpunt|||WwiU', 4 
platform, decent,Iv dij.ped hefore, dived yet a <-do«e his eyes, ami so.ilhed by the 

‘ 14i 1 *. • 4 1*^ 1 reporUTH i)ciu;il 8 , and natk*rod by, tiKi suljiniafi^ | 

lit le lower ; a .subtle eleetr.c current charged of his listeners, he i%#liv#hiB ‘r 


with the rebellion labiiit in the lines of chairs 


sive ajiplause of his listeners, lie wipjIMivSiif hlB’ 

souk of much far-fetched, painfidly-&Tie2j aM 
..k_1- _1 .iti:,.-. ^ n:., 


made itself somehow felt even by the, remorse- slowly-delivered erudition. His puzzl^Jl^s 
less rhetorician himself. He swayed to and fro try iii vain to take hold of the thread of hS dis- 
unoasily, yawing as it were, then fell off before course; but it is a mass of tlireuds, one only 
the wind, and imirnuiring a few lia.sty closing serving to remind tlie speaker of anotlier. The 
sentences, sat down to tiie music of ringing "'‘'h 's learhing, the warp is learning, it is dyed 
applause grain with learuii.g ; and the .niiplause at the 

Line of our older reaiders may remember that ‘'f Y 

, •’ nmireciative- oi its termination. 


in Albert Smith’s 1 
Bernard dog used 


, , , HI X Tji 1 • L.. aiiiireciative--ot its termination, 

s lecture on Mont Blanc his St marked contrast to this gentleman's Chair¬ 
ed to do him good serviee hy js that of the man whose education has 


yawning aloud, and thus giving the brilliant been outstiipped by the, march of time, so to 
lecturer an opportunity of making a point by speak. TJiis same iiiarcli of time and the jwwer 
remarking that no wonder the poor animal wa.s of aecuniiilated wealth liave together elevated 
tired of it—he had hoard the story .so often, this ‘merchant’ into what he never fails to de- 
Eve.n so our little lad had as unconsciously scribe a.s the prcrail position ..f Chief Magistrate 
enabled the audience to score, hy breaking off tins ancient and loya borough of‘Speechy- 
c, 1 ,‘1, . , (^mu-Spluttt^riii^. Never but onee has lie been 

our boleinn Chamnau’s oration with a similar ]„.ard to speak disrespectfully of so discrimiiiat- 


paridiculatioii. 


iiig a constituency as that which elected him to 


In quite another light does he who may he (t,-, liim and itself hrinour. On that occa.sion, his 
denominated tlie t'oinic Chairman regard Im parliamentary candidate having been unstated 
duties. The wh()le affair is a joke ; the brisker for bribery, he was heard publicly to cliarac- 
the speeches, the greater the lauglder, no matter tense his native Spee<'hy-euin-Siiliitlrring as the 
how raised, the greater his satisfaction. If he imM ‘corrui>t and immaculate’ borough in the 
he the prize-giver, he will begin by assuring eountry. 

his young friends that ho can sec they don’t, It was our ])rivi]ege once to listen to him 
want any advice from him-- what IJwy want when, tilling tlie otiicc of Chairman at the 
is their prizes; he, can see the hungry glances annual meeting of a local School of Art, he 

they an* casting at the bountiful snpplV of pro- deemed it ne(,i,.saiy to address his audience on 

visions on the table hefore him, ami he is not Art. Carefully airayed for the occasion w'ith 
tlie man to debar them one five minutes from white waistcoat, diamond ring, or<;hid huttou- 
tlieir well-earned uieil. When he, their Chair- hole, and a bandana that lie waved eonlinually 
man, wants his dinner and his dinner is ready, in front of him like, a punkah, lie- commenced 
he likes to have it, and without any jialaver. his oration, oracularly, as follows; ‘ Ladies and 
He would not thank any one, not'evmi Jl- gentlemen—The ’and is accessoraiy to the eye; 
, Blauk—here a bow to that gentleman ou the, without, the ’and, the eye would Iw impower- 
platform, for whose eloquence the Comic Chair- less to perdoose the nnmhrous iinpenshless jier- 
man has the grimiest secret antipatliy—he would formauces he saw ’ung around iiim luilpably 
not even fliaiik Mr Blank to conic and talk on these walls.’ As one of Shakesueare^s 
to him and kec]) him waiting for his repast clowns relics ou ‘0 lord, sir!’ as an eflectnal 

without rhyme or reason. This possibly raises help to answer any query, so did this learned 

a laugh, and in the enjoyment of it the Chair- speaker rely on one word to do him yeo- 
mto will not improhahly fall into the very man’s service; it was—‘elsewhere,’ pronounced 
KJror he has been deprecating, and indulge in ‘el-swear.’ It figured continually in his speech 
■ more lengthy and less rather than more, along with Cohliett’s French Grammar, which 
fl^moroue speech. last, like the fly in the amber, still puzzles us to 

:j’ : When the actual distribution at last arrives, account for its whereabouts. For some half-liour 

S « Comic Chairman is finite in his element, or so the pupils had been reminded ef the advait- 
e takes care to ]>oss<*s liimself of the list of tages available here and not available ‘el-swear;’ 

. prize-takers, and while the head-master is the head-master had been congratulated on the 
i|f 0 itoding ^roiigh 1 ,^ report, and the more (jr training which, ‘el-swear’ gained, had enabled 
|p«f;'‘;eoiijpl 4 mentai 7 —•generally less rather than him to draw.out native talent here—he, liinTOif 
Iphre—observations of the Board of Kxaniiners occupying the proud position of Chief Magistrate 
l^iH?^hiIe tliis is taking place, the Comic Chair- of that ancient and loyal borough, felt thkt her^ 
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and not ‘ el-awear,’ lay the scene of his duties; 
and so on. And here occurred a littk interlude 
which helped to graft the occasion firmer in our 

A coadjutor on the platform having arrested 
his Worship’s attention by touching liis elbow 
and whispering to him, the orator paused—with 
suspended bandana—his eye roving wildly over 
his auditory. Presently that eye became fixed; 
the bandana was now waved gracefully, and in 
an encouraging manner he began again to lift up 
his voice. should mention that there hap¬ 
pened that evening to be in the assembly a locjil 
antiquary and F.R.S., a man painfully shy and 
retiring, almost a recluse, but who had been 
tempted thither to witness the bestowal of jiome 
distinction on tlie nephew of a friend for some 
architectural drawing in which he, the K.R.S., 
had taken a friendly interest. Imagine, therefore, 
Mr Blaiikeney’s feelings when the following 
sentence fell upon his ears ; ‘ I am told,’ said his 
Worsliip with gracious condescension, ‘ that there 
is' in this room—and not where he ought to be 
on this platform, but el-swear in this room, a 
gentleman as knows all about art—])’i‘aps he’ll 
oe kind enough to tell us a little about it.—Mr 
Blankeiiey, sir, come forward, come forward 1’ 
Here the beckoning of the bandana was renewed 
cfl'usively. 

Finding himself thus cruelly signalled out 
from his fellow-listeners, with every eye in the 
room fixiid on him in the death-like silence that 
succeeded tliat commanding invitation to ‘come 
forward!’ Mr lilaiikeiiey I'oso to his feet, turning 
first 8carh‘t, then i)ur])le, mid shaking in evei-y 
limb, muttered a few iuaudilde words of protest 
and ilenial; and the door being luckily near at 
hand, he heat so rapid a retreat from the scene 
of his discomfiture as to sacrifice liis baggage 
even—his greateoat, hat., and umluella, which 
impedimnita a waiter recovered for iiim some ten 
minutes later, by which time, it may be presumed 
the owner had linislied shaking the dust off his 
feet ill testimony against the inhospitable breaeb, 
committed in his person, on the moJesly of 
private life. 

Then we have had in our day the painfully 
Humble Chairiiuin, whose wliole speech is com¬ 
posed of egotistical proclamations of liis own 
incapacity to fulfil in any degree his exalted idea 
of the duties of chairmanship. lie is on tlic 
whole more exasperating even than the Imitative 
Cliairniaii, who has taken Mr Oscar Wilde as 
his pattern, and who drawls and twaddles with 
an air of mingled patronage and oileiisive supe¬ 
riority highly edifying to listen to. 

The best of all Cliairiucn that we have been 
called upon, in a tolerably long experience, to 
‘suffer and be still’ under (or to appreciate and 
be grateful to), the best by far is the cool-headed 
business man who knows his work and does it, 
and keeps the platform-palavering within decent 
Ixiunds; who smiles at Mattery, and indulges in 
no ‘soft-sawder’ liimself; who can hear opposite 
views to his own expounded with patience, and 
forbear even a sottQ voce ‘Hear, hear’ when his 
own idea.s are expressed. Speaking of ‘soft- 
satvder’ reminds us liyw large an amount of 
‘ butter ’ is expended in platform oratory; some¬ 
times we have thought that each man there mnst 
Secretly regard tlie others as enemies, whose 


months—as in the Indian tale—must be closed 
by a little pat oi dexterously-aimed ‘ghee’ or 
fresh butter, to prevent their following them to 
their disadvantage. 


DUMARESQ’S DAUGHTER. 

By Grant Accen, AcTriOR of ‘ In Ail Shaoiw,' 

‘This Mortal Coil,’ etc. 

/ 

• CHAPTER XX .—AT BAT. ' 

Away over in Africa, the outlook was still 
gloomier. The 2rilh of January had come at 
Khartoum. That long, long siege drew slowly 
to its close. The end was not far off now. On 
the 13th, the fort of Omdnrman, beyond the 
river, had fallen bodily into the enemy’s hands. 
Starvation and disease were svorking their way 
ruthlessly among the remaining defenders. The 
Mahdi’s troops were pressing like jackals about 
the, fated city. It was whispereel among the 
faithful in the town that Faragh Pasha, who 
kept the Messalamiidi Gate, had been holding 
commiinieatioii.s with the besieger’s emi.ssariea 
The air was thick, as in all beleaguered cities, 
with vague flying riinioiir.s of suspected treachery. 
Everywhere doubt, panic, uncertainty: every¬ 
where the manifold torni of indefinite suspicion. 
And beliiud it all, the solemn reality of a certain 
fate staring them in the face. Unless relief came 
in six days more, the garrison must suiTciider out 
of pure hunger. 

But still tlierc was hope, for Wolseley was 
advancing. The army of rescue was well on its 
way. Stewart had reached the Abn Klea wells. 
The Mahdi’s forces had been defeated at Gubat. 
Brave English heai t.s were eager to release them. 
By strange unknown sources, by the tales of 
deserters, by the curious buzzing gossip of the 
bazaars, news of what was happening in tlie outer 
world leaked in, hit by hit, from time to time 
through tlic wall of besiegers to the famished 
garrison. Jt was known that if the defenders 
could hold out for one week longer, reinforce¬ 
ments would arrive in river steamers before the 
quays of Khartoum. So they hoped and hoped, 
and despaired, and waited. 

On that eventful Sunday, the 25th of January, 
while the notable.^ of the town, pressed haid by 
hunger, were on their way to the Palace to urge 
Gordon once more to surrender at discretion, 
three Euiojicaiis sat talking together in eager 
colloquy by the Poun’d (late on the south front 
of the city. One of them was u soldier in seini- 
English uniform ; the other two belied their 
nationality by their complete acceptance of the 
Arab costiiiiie. 

‘Hod any breakfast this morning, Linnell ?’ 
Sir Austen asked with good-huinoiireJ stoicism, 
the frank cheery stoicism which the English 
aristocrat makes it almost a point of honour to 
ili.splay in difficult circumstances. ‘By George, 
what one would give for a British beefsteak 
now 1 Tender, juicy, with potato chips ! The first 
thing I shall do when I get back to England is 
to order a steak, grilled over the fire, and a dish 
of potatoes. Tnste gooil, won’t it, with a. pint of 
Bass, after so many months of nothing better 
than roast donkey 1’ 

‘ IFhen ye get back, is it ?’ Considine mur¬ 
mured half to himseli^ with irrepirasibki Celtic 
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spirit. ye get back, yon mean surely, Sir 
Austea; for as tilings go at present, I’m glad for 
ms own part I didn’t waste me precious money 
on taking a return ticket. Me poor old mother’ll 
be the richer for that same when she comes into 
me property after the Mahdi’s eaten us up. 
Linnell ana I had a prime breakfast, though 
~for Khartoum. A ration of gum and some 
pountted palm fibre, and half a rat each, as well 
as a piecte of Indian-meal bread.’ • 

‘You’re ill luck !’ Sir Austen echoed, smacking 
his lips at the rat. ‘ I liuveu’t taste<l a morsel to 
eat myself this morning yet. ’I'hcre’s breakfast 
waiting for me uj) at the Palace, but the fire was 
•o heavy on the gate till just now tliat I’ve had 
no time to turn and rest till this iiiiuulc.’ 

‘And what do you tliiiik of tilings generally 
nowP Linnell asked ipiielly. ‘Shall we be able ^ 
to hold out till Stewart's party arrives, or shall 
wo have to surrender under the very nose of the 
expeditionary force at tlia l.wt moment ?’ j 

Sir Austen shook his head gravely. ‘ Neither 
one nor the other,’ he answered, like a soldier as 
he was, with the solemn note of .supi'etnc convic¬ 
tion. ‘Don't suppose for a minute we’re going 
to escape. The Mahdi’s playing with ns like a cat 
with a mouse. It incj'cases his pre-stige to keep 
us dawdling. He know.s Stewart’s force has 
reached Metamneh. He knows we can’t hold out 
till the relief arrives. Mark my words; he ’ll 
assault us to-morrow as sure us fate ; and in our 
present feeble and hungry condition, we can’t 
pretend to resist his niimliers.’ 

‘True for you !’ the Irishman put in with reck¬ 
less bravery. ‘Our niggers are too cni|)ty and 
too tired to fight aiiny more. Wlien Wol.seley 
comes, he’ll come to fiml us all beautiful 
specimens for the tJollege of Surgeons. 1 can 
see meself stuck up in a glass case : “ Skeleton of 
the late Mr T. A. (/'ousidiue ; typical example of 
the Black Celts of Irelaml !’” 

‘And if an assault’s made, what shall you do?’ 
Linnell asked with scarcely trembling lips. 

His cousin looked back at him like un English 
soldier. ‘Die fighting to the last by Gordon’.s 
side,’ he answered uuliesitatiiigly. 

‘Hear, hear!’ the lri.slimau echoed with mar¬ 
tial enthusiasm. ‘Tlie blood of our ancestors 
^urs us on to action. We’ll be worthy of the 
fighting Considiiies of Comity Cavan.’ 

Linnell looked them full in the face for one 
minute in doubt. Then he made up his iiiiml 
to speak his thought freely. ‘Austen,’ he said, 
turning round to his kinsman witli a frankly 
cordial air, ‘ we ’ro cousins after all. Till m'o 
C ame to Khartoum, we never really knew one 
‘another. This siege lias brought us face to face 
at last. Here, we 've learned to be brothers at 
hyart, as we ought to be.' There were faults on 
l^th sides, no doubt—misiipiirehensious, miscon¬ 
ceptions, groundless fears ; but we’ve forgotten 
’them all, and corrected our impressions.’ 

/ . Sfr Austen spiaed his cousin’s hand warmly, 
‘f^arlie,’ ho said -‘let me call you Charlie— 

S I're a good fellow, and I know it now. 

's nothing like a siege to make men friends. 
j,Jf; aver we two get i4ek to England alive, we ’ll 
^ftahd on very different teiuiis with one another 
ncoforth from any we stood on before we came 


* in Very well,’ Linnell went on gravely, returning 


his grasp. ‘ We ’ll fight to the last, if you will, 
with Gordon. But we needn’t make up our minds 
to die, unless the Malidi’s people insist upon 
killing us. For niy own part, I've reasons for 
wishing to return. There are other mistakes I 
feel I should clear up. I’m not a soldier, like 
you, Austen ; but if we must be attacked, I ’ll 
stop at tile gate here and fight it out like a man 
by your side. Still, I want to say one thing to 
you ; and to you, too, Considine, for it’s always 
well to be prepared against all emergencies. 1 
.speak Arabic, and 1 know the ways'and mannei-s 
<n Islam as well as I know the streets of London 
or Paris. If the worst comes to the worst, as 
come it will, stick by me both of you. If we’re 
all hilled, well and good ; somebody in England 
will be all tlio riclier for it. But if by any stroke 
of luck we should manage to survive, remember, 
you stwid no chance alone; you ’re both too 
obviously and unmistakably Christian to run the 
gantlet of tile Mahdi’s force.s. But by uiy side, 
j and with my knowledge of Arabic and of Alussul- 
I man ways, you may get away safely in spite of 
everytliiiig' 

I Sir Austen l.dd Ins hand gently on liis new 
friead’.M shoulder. ‘ My dear fellow,’ he said in a 
tone of unwonted kindness and cordiality, ‘for 
Heaven’s .sake, don’t deceive yourself about this. 
Don’t lay that flattering unction to your soul. 
Make up your mind at once for the woret. Escape 
or .safely is not on the card.s. lTnlcs,s 1 greatly 
mistake my man, the Mahdi means to attack us 
lieforc to-morrow morning. And if he does, 
before to-uiorrow iiiglit, as sure as fate, we shall 
be all dead men. In our present condition, 
resistance is mseless. We may sell our lives liard, 
but that’s all. 1 can uiiilerstaud that you may 
want to get away. There may be somebody in 
England for whose sake you iniglit wish to escape 
the ni.assacre. That’s natural, quite. But a mas¬ 
sacre there ’ll be. .as certain as death, and not 
a living soul in Klinrtoimi, of the Christians at 
least, will ever escape fi'oiii it to tell the story. 
We may die hai'il, but die we must, in any case ; 
so the best thin;; for us all to do is to make our 
minds up to it \\ell heforeliaud.’ 

Liniiell answered without the faintest display 
of emotion : ‘ Very well. 1 'm prepared. Gin 
I mun doy, I num doy, and there’s no help for 
it. 1 ’ll stay by your side here and fight it 
out.--But Austen, one or other of us may 
happen to i scape. If it’s you, take this address 
] give you ; you’ll see wliose it is; write to her 
that 1 never forgot her to the last : tell her I 
began to fear 1 might somehow have been mis¬ 
taken ; ask her to foi-givc me for having ever 
dUtrusted her.' 

Sir Austen took the scrap of paper in the 
sacred silence with which men receive such 
things in a great crisis. lie folded it up rever¬ 
ently in his pocket-book without looking at it. 
Then he wrote a few lines in pencil himself on 
a page torn out from the note-book at the end 
and lianded them over to Linnell in return. 
‘Charlie,’ he said in a very regretful voice, 
‘you’re more likely by far to get away safe 
through this rabble of insane fanatics than I am. 
Your Arabic and your local colour hiay pull ybu 
through. I’ve written a word or two there to 
my wife. I’ve told her how much I mistook 
your character, and conduct till we learned to 
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know one another here. I’ve asked her to look 
upon you—if I should fall—as the head of the 
house: you know my meaning. I Ve told her 
how much your companionship’s been worth to 
me. If ever you get away clear from this detest¬ 
able hole—by Jove, how they’re fusillading away 
at the gate now—tell her I loved her with my 
last breath, and that my last thoughts were of 
her only.’ 

‘ Boys,’Considine said, holding his pistol hard, 
'I’m .sorry to be behind ye both in this matter 
of sentiment. I’ve got no wife, and I’ve got no 
sweetheart. .But it’.s not me intention to let 
meself be killed here for nothing, I tell ye. I 
shall bowl over as many of the.se niggers as I 
can: but when the fun’s all over and done, I 
mean to w'alk across Africa on me own leffs, till 
I come out at Ciape Town, if need be, before ever 
I’ll let a nigger p>it daylight through me. So 
if ye two have any commands for home, regard 
me as the post—f'm the man to take them. 
It’s me firruni intention to be buried at peace 
in the family vault of all the (’onsidines in me 
father’s own place in dear old County Cavan.’ 

As they spoke, Sir Austen look out his note¬ 
book once more. ‘Charlie,’ he said, scribbling 
down a few words on a blank page, ‘ lake that 
up for me to the Palace to Gordon. The attack, 
Ihn sure, will come from this side. I’ve been 
watching these fellows, and I see they ’re massing 
their men for the Bourre Gate. We must con¬ 
centrate all our forces hiU'e : and I wish I felt 
sure of that fellow Kaiagh.’ 

Linnell took the note and turned on his heel 
with the quiet gliding movement of the true 
oriental. Considine gazed after him with an 
approving glance. ‘ lie's a good fellow tliat,’ he 
said, turning to Sir Austen ; ‘and it’s very gen¬ 
erous of him to propose to stand by you if we 
have to make our way out through all these black- 
guard.s.’ 

‘ And by you too,’ Sir Austen adiled quietly. 

‘ By me ! Ah, yes; there’s no reason there. 
But to lielp you. out of Khartoum, I call really self- 
sacrificing.’ 

‘Why so?’ Sir Austen asked, with a faint tinge 
of distrust in the tone of his voice. 

‘ Why, because, me dear sir,’ the Irishman 
answered with true Iri.sli bluntues.s, ‘ if yoit were 
to be killed, and hi- wore to get away, he’d he 
a bar’net of the Tbiit'd Kingilom, for he’s next 
in succession to the Linnell title.’ 

Sir Austen glanced up at him from Ids scat 
on a step with a sudden glance of susjiicious 
doubt. ‘And if he were to be killed,’ he mut¬ 
tered, ‘and I were to get away, I’d be next in 
successiou to a far liner property than ever the 
Linnells of Thorpe iilanor could lay claim to.’ 

‘Ye mean the pills?’ Considine suggested with 
a cautious smile. 

‘ Ah, yon know all about it, then,’ Sir Austen 
answered, not without some slight symptoms 
of embarrassment. ‘Yes, I mean the pills, and 
whatever thereby hangs. Charles Linnell’s a rich 
man; and his money !d take the mortgages off 
the Manor without fecliim it. But I’ll staml 
by him still, in spite of that, if he’ll stand by 
me; for after all he’s a rare good fellow. Not 
that we need either of us trouble ourselves about 
titles or estates as things go now ; for before to¬ 
morrow evening, Considine, I tell you the truth, I 


we’ll be all dead men in a heap together. The 
Mahdi’ll be in possession of Knaitoum by that 
time, and he ’ll treat every nian-jack of us as 
he treated Hicks Pasha’s army before us: not 
a soul will get lack alive to England. Don't 
buoy yourself up with any false hopes of escape 
or terms. Khartoum’s doomed, ami every Euro¬ 
pean life within it.’ 


/JTIE FAUNA AND FLORA OF 'jt^l'lE 
GREEK COINAGE. 

The coinage of the ancient world is a prierdess 
treasury of illustrations of contemporary his¬ 
tory. For neai'lv seven hundred years before the 
Christian ora the chief cities of the Mediter¬ 
ranean issued a continuous stream of engraved 
coin.s, wliicli reflected the artistic excellence of the 
work of the sculptor and the architect. Hence 
a numismatic cabinet is a bandy gallery of early 
art, and in many instances we are acquainted 
with the form of jmblic buildings and .sculptures, 
now lost, solely through the repre.sentations of 
them wliich appear on the money of the time. 
In his description of the city of Potidasa, for 
example, Herodotus refers to an image of 
Poseidon which stood by the immicipal gate ; 
while of Metajiontmn he says that the niarket- 
placc was adorned with a statue of Apollo sur¬ 
rounded by laurel trees. Although both these 
stntue.s have peri.shcd, we know what was the 
form of one of tluin Ironi a silver Ictradrachm 
of the period ; and of the other, from a .stater 
i.ssued at the very time tliat the great traveller 
was writing his fa.'-cinating journals. The Co¬ 
lossus which Chares cast nt Rhodes has long 
since di.sa]tpeared ; Imt the coins of the island 
still.enable us to behold the countenance of the 
famous Helios, uln'cli Lucian claimed to be one 
of the sights of antiqnitJ^ 

Historians have made full use of the portraits 
of emperors and queens, the personations of local 
dcitie.s, and other sources of information which 
arc alibrdcd by the woik of early mints. But 
the c.xtensive series of coin-types drawn from 
the animal and vegetable world has hitherto 
been in the main neglected by naturalists. 
Nearly one hundred and fifty species are repre¬ 
sented in thi.s way ; and in some instances the 
only direct knowledge we have of the* presence , 
of particular animals in particular regions in 
pre-Christian times is derived from some local 
coin. As a general rule, antiquaries who make 
a specialism of coin-study have had little bio¬ 
logical training, and it often happens that their . 
descriptions of organic foims are inexact. Thus, 
to take one example mily- coins of Agrigcntnm 
and Catana, ’I’areutiim and Hinicra, bear a fine 
type of a prawn, which is erroneously described 
in many catalogues as a crayfish. 

It goes without saying that organic species 
were as numerous in the classic world as now; 
and the presence on klount Parnassus to-day of 
plants like the woody honeysuckle an<l the red 
fielleborine is n jir-inri proof that they have 
always grown there within the human perioiL 
even though ignored by pre-Christian art and 
letters. But *it is impossible to compile a good 
fauna and flora of the early ages by direct evi¬ 
dence of art There are many species mentioned 
in literature whose attribution is unceytain^ 
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va*^ and frieze afford ao pictorial a dozen mints, mostly Italian; and the.stag wae 
ondetiee ia the inatter. The ‘ bllops ’—said by as common a type ns the hoar. The autelojffi 
Lyarous of Lemnos and Varro to have been appears at Croton, in the Bay of Tarentuui; and 
n delicacy prized by the gourmands of Rhodes the ibex in Syria and Lycia. The characteristics 
—cannot with certainty be identified with the of the Cretan wild-goat are faithfully exhibited 
sword-fish, because that fish, striking as its form on a coin of Elyrus. llie distinction between 
imv he, was ignored by Rhodian artists. the cornnion mouse and the field-mouse is well 

In the second century of this ei-a—long after shown in issues of Leuens and Metapoutuni. 
the ^poch of_ the Greek _ coinage was ended—a There is an important group of about forty 


Greek^^iysician, Dioscorides, recorded five him- coins containing outlines of dogs, which deserve 
di-ed amf forty-nine plants known to him, which careful study. The interest of some of them 
have been tentatively identified by Sihthorp, is mainly mythical, aa with Lielnps, the hound 


sideretl that only thirty-three of these plants show^how extensive were the operations ol the 
are drawn by contemporary mint ai-tist-s, it will clog-fancier in early times. The -• <ins afl'ord 
not he surprising to find that even Sihthorp, no evidence of the development of a spaniel. 
Who knew tlie boUny of the Mediterranean area there being no cxainide of a ])eiiduloub ear, or 
better than pioseoridcs, was doubtful as to many j of a mastitf, though bulldogs wore undouhte'”" 
of his attributions. While archaic coins are j known in the arenas cd Jiiip(‘rial Uo'mc. 
instructive to the biologist in indicating the j they prove conclusive! v—what is shown, imic 
localities of particul.ar species at definite periods, ■ by the less iirtistic products of Egyptian picto- 
and so lightening the ta.-ik of tracing the migra- j gi’aphy—that the ancients had four kinds 
tion of living tiiing.s, there are several circuin- j dogs- the wolf-dog, the hound, the greyhoum. 
Stances which seriously impair the value of coin- and the terrier. Tlie Umbrians had their vedf- 
evidence in this matter. It was veiy u.sual for ; hound.-, the Apulians of Asculum their grey- 
Colonists, such as tliose who migrated from | hounds, the more rugged hiintcr.s of the Tuscan 
Corinth, to adopt for the devices of theii' coinage | forests tlieir fox-dogs. I'he favourite dog of 
those to which they were accustomed in the | Artomi.s J.aphria, a.s on coins of Patrai and 
money of the mother city, and it was a common I Sparti, was a greyhound ; while Acta’on’s dogs 


biivis—as did Perintluia, which Hercules is Tabled j all the luxuries of the luicieiit world wesre 
to have founded—-oiler no information as to the I brought, its poodles. Further juirsiiit of tliis 
geographical distribution of that half-mythical line of inquiry would jirobably throw some 
species. Similarly, the mouse and the smike, naefiil light iqtou the direction of canine domes- 
tne raven and the hawk, the wolf and the grosiss- ticution. 

hopper, the laurel and the olive, all of which It i.s interesting to find on a coin of Central 
were sacred to Apollo, often appeai'ed <m coins, Italy a very good repre.-enUition of a coiii>lu oi 
not because they were specially abundant in fighting cocks, wliich, if Martial he any guide, 
the neighbourhood or the cities from which the may have come either from Rhodes or Tanagiu; 
money issued, hut because those cities worshipped though the cockpits of Durilaiuis, on the Helles- 


■Apollo under one of his many forms. pout, to Mhich an electriim coin of the time of 

For it mu-t not Ixj supposed that archaic iiiiiit- the 'I’aniuiiis bears witness, must have been 
masters were observers of Nature for her own supidied by local breeders. (Van outlines of 
Bake. At first, the mints were a moiiojHjly of birds are a fruitful source of confusion. At 
the priestly orders, to whom eagles and tortoises least four sjieeies—the lummergeier, the gtdden 
—though the number of feathers iu the Wing eagle, llie osjuey, and the Ai-abiun vulture, 
or of plates in the shell was accurately dr.-iwn j of which rd’ hut the last occur in Homer - are 
—were nothing but myth types. For this reason known aniong-t numismatists under the general 
there are many lis’ing things wliich niu-st liave term eagle. No attempt i- made to distinguish 
attracted the attention of the ancients, and wliich the owls The rwti li'li liTinattr'C iitslvr t\*\ 


pout, to Mhich an electriim coin of the time of 


iney nave nanaeu down, jjats were knoivn in all is the swan, notably on the magnificent 
W^Htern Asia as far hack as the time of Homer, of Cainarina, Terino, and Clazomeme. 


moneyer of the heginuing of tliis era to a fine series of coins of those cities serves to 


pyeaicnt them on his issues. 


show. The skate-fish must have been frequently 



would expect to find the coniiuoner quad- hawked in the market-place of Cranium hy 
p^ujWs appear iu prolusion on the mint issue.s Ionian fishermen, for a fine Augustan coin-type 


world : yet the weasel and jackal, of that species bears traces of close study o4 
besides the bat, are mentioiipd by Homer, a well-grown specimen. A well-drawn species 
altogether by puniismatic art; and appears upon the money of the town of Qela. on 


Arcady. The boar was, used by | after the rivet of that name j hut it is as likely 
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to be the cbryphetie, » marine species, which j 
gave rise to the fable of the many-tinted skin 
of the dying dolphin. Tlie true dolphin still 
infests the Idriatic and the dilgean, as it has 
done since history began; and the cities of the 
Corinthian Gnlf and of the Bay of Argolis, not 
to speak of Syracuse, frequently used tins species 
for their types. The similar form found on the 
coins of the Cephalonian town of Fal4 might 
perhaps more accurately be described as a jwr- 
■i«)isi. It is curious to find the money of Kcrtch 
beaiiiig the device of the sturgeon, which is 
sti'i! met with in the river.s of Soutli Ku-ssia. 

'I’Ue f-uqueu'’ which the invertebrate 

anijniilH » -artists sliows the care¬ 
ful irc‘ uJy then in use. fl’hc 

j>i> w . 1 apj.i<ii.-5 on the Caiu]>auian didrachms 
of was c'ullirated in Lake A vermis. The 

V'U. .(' Vies’ of th. British Miisonui cata¬ 
logue, aT'“ a ST), „i(:s o*' jiccten. Sepia was found all 
o\er t.. i.,i.aitcrraiiLan, a..’ was us^d by mint- 
mast..,) as lar apart ns Eubiea au''’ Sicily, Etruria 
ami .i’Mcutiim. Star-fish and crabs were com¬ 
mon lypc.-i oil the coins of Soutli Italv ; locusts 
and grasshoppers, cicads an 1 sci ’fioiis, on t1io.se of 
■'icily. Bees ami wasps, some ot them dimvii witli 
all the care of a Bewick, appear on the iiioiicy of 
a score of cities, and a hiitterlly on a solltaiy 
Itliodian issue. The most curious typ" of any 
of this kind is one adopted by the island of 
Cimolos, one of the Cyclades. I’his isiaml 
abound.) in fo.ssiliforou.s cliulk ; and its coins 
bear representations of echini, jierliaps tlie only 
instance in classic art in wliicli fossil remains 
Lave attracted tlie eye of the artist. 

The illustrations of plant-life wliich appear 
on Greek coins prove that the die-sinker’s of 
old did not aim at the production of a mere 
coin pietiire. Tlie lov'eliest flowers which graced 
tlu! slopes of Athos or the Apennines were 
powerless to woo the heart of the nioneyer. 
Creek art was supreme in its aniiimlisin, its 
sensiion.-'iiess of line and contour; it had but 
ur. indin’erciit eye for the naturalism of floral 
beiiuty. One has but to compare the ohver.se 
with the reverse of that gold coin o£ llhodes 
which is one of the 'triumphs of llellcuic art, 
to perceive tlie streiigtii of this disliiictioii. The 
head of lleiios ii in’.omparably superb; but the 
r „e is r po,. convention.d llowcr, whieh, but for 
its bi.'tory, could RCurce]_» claim be a rose at all. 

O' the ‘■liii’ty-t’irei plant specit ''diich occur, 
sc-arcely „.ie is interesting for its'dt. it may b“ 
iioubted whellu. a fifth-century coin of Pliora:’ 
does iiideeil represent die hellebore, as is declared 
by tlie British iiuseiim catalogue. That species 
lias not been met with in the Peloponiicse in 
modern times ; and its striking liowers sliould 
make ,a much finer show* than they do on the 
coin in question. The poppy whicii frequently 
appears must be the opium plant The rose 
was claimed by sixteen cities at least: though 
the best types, as one would cx’pect, are furnished 
by the island of that name (Khodes). Europe 
did not then know the double rose, which is 
the flower of English lieraldry. The parsley of 
Argos and Caulonia was probably our English 
parsley; tliat of Selinus is said by one writer 
to be the wild celery. The honeysuckle, of 
which the finest 8pecinien.s, as of many other 
organic forms, appear on the Metapontine coins. 




is alwap conventionalised. Tlie olive, laiiwl, 
ivy, and vine make quite a show on the money 
of all cities, thanks to the popularity of Bacchus. 
The myrtle, if an obscure issue from Argolia 
of the time of Septimus Sevcnis be excepted, 
is notably al'sent. Tlie fig of Sicily and 
Minor, the common F. carka is less frequently 
met with than would be expected. The oak 
and willow, fir and poplar, palm and cypress, 
are found scantily. Some ot the most iamous 
plants of classic literature, as the hemlock aud 
the asphodel, are not represented at all. 

But while flowers and leaves fell outside the 
special scope of the artistic genius of Greece, 
such attempts ns were made by its mint artists 
to repre-sent tliem did not in the main ofl'end 
against the rigiil canon of naturalism. It is 
instructive to coiiiparo the sordid convention¬ 
alism of later coinages, or even tluit of contem¬ 
porary Eonie, with the fidelity to truth which 
i.s tlie lesson of all Greek art. Tlie rude devices 
on the native issues of pre-Koman Britain am 
the more coiitciiiptiblu because they am degraded 
imitations of tlie Macedonian staters of the 
second Philip, whose well-drawn horses became 
oil the Briti.sli mint dies a mere jumble of lines 
and dots. 

'l ie closest imitation in recent times of the 
ancient manner is to be found on the traders’ 
tokens of two centuries ago. But tlie cocks 
and bulls and doves of these curious moneys 
are mere effigies by tlie side of the work of tlie 
Hellenic die-.siiiker; for the coins of Greece 
were in many instances the product of her 
greatest artists; aud not Hie least of their tri-, 
iiiiiphs is to be found in tliat lai’ge series of 
iniiiiature high-rcliofs wiiich with transcendent 
skill portray some of the animals and plants 
which peopled tlie ancient world. 

A BURMESE (ENONE. 

, Uv B, II. Cmnnu. 

IN BOUK (JIIAP’i'EUS.—-CHAP. L 

‘ At last 1’ With this exclamation of gratitude, 
Mr George Fariiwood, A8.sistaiit-8Uperiiitendent 
of Police at Shwaydouugyee, Liid'down the brief 
ofliiial note which the weekly iiiail-lauiich had 
just brought him. 

For five years he had been stationed in this 
tiny village on the banks of the Salween River; 
and for the last too lie had besieged the ])oliee 
authorities with applications for a ‘transfer’ to 
some less solitary post. There wa.s not another 
European living within fifty miles; and for 
months together Mr Faniwood never had a 
chance of speaking his motlier-toiigiie. No 
wonder the curt direction to ‘hold yourself in 
readiness to come dow'n to Mauliiiaiii as soon as 
Assistant-superintendent Anderson shall airiye 
to take over charge of your station,’ gave him 
profound satisfaction. When would Mr Aildor- 
son come? That ivas the only queistiou now. It 
W’ould not be long before he put in an appearance, 
George Faniwood told himself confidently; the, 
Inspector-generu'i of Police was not in the habit' 
of giving his subordinates extravagantly liberal 
notice when he required them to move. 

‘ It’s n singular thing tliat they should give me 
a transfer just now^ mused the young mmi as |ie 
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threw himself into a'long-srmed chair and picked 
up a bWttdle of newspapers. ‘ I haven’t sent off a 
report for weeks that has not contained reference 
to this confounded dacoit gang that’s hovering 
about the district. If I’m good for nothing else, 
I know everj’ inch of the country round, and 
mflians like Boh Tsine are afraid to come near 
me. It is a little strange.’ 

‘Boh,* or ‘(Ihief’ Tsine had excellent reasons 
for a^'teiding Mr h’arnwood, in spite of that 
gentleman's modesty. Every budmash t>r bad 
character in the great Teji.isserim division of 
Burma knew him well as the officer w"lio Inid 
walked alone up to the, hnt where the <lesperado 
Boh Than lay concealed, and having called upon 
him to surrender, hml .shot him dead in the act 
of raising his gun. It was somewhat unusual for 
the (rovemnient to remove such an officer from a 
distnrhed district at a critical moment; hnt when 
Mr Farnwood opened a copy of the Itarujoon. 
Gazette he found in his budget of papers, be di.s- 
oovered an item of news whicb threw some light 
upon the matter. 

For some time pa.st a storm had been brewing 
between King Tlieidinw and liis British neigh¬ 
bours. Certain higlt-hamled measums which the 
agents of the Burmese monarch hail adopted 
towards English traders in his doniinious had 
calletl forth remonstrance from the hwal govern¬ 
ment. Reparation had been demanded, and 
refuseil. AVarning had been sent to the court 
of Mandalay, and received with insulting scorn. 
And at last tlie patience of Britain was exhanstod, 
and an ultimatum had been despatched. 

‘That means war,’ was Mr Farnwood’s com¬ 
ment as he read the news; ‘ and war means 
annexation of the Upper Province. - Hooray ! 1 
will bet .any money they mean to send me up 
there. They promi.sed me jiromotion after the 
Boh Than aifair.’ 

He threw down the paper and rubbed his 
hands gleefully. To escape from Shw.aydonngyee 
■was delightful; but the prospect of spending a 
few months amid the gaieties pf Slanlniain, 
or possibly Rangoon, prior to being sent on a 
mission which would offer splendid opportunities 
for gajning distinction, filled him with uncoatrol- 
lahlc joy. He Istood up in the veranda of the 
bare bungalow and fairly danced with exultation. 

‘Thekin!’ said a sweet voice from the bottom 
of the stairs, ‘may I come up?’ 

‘Hallo, Mall Mce!’ replied Mr Farnwood, 
pausing in his pas tie joie. ‘ Come up, come up. 
How are yon this evening?’ 

There was a clatter of sandals thrown off, ami 
a moment later a young Burmese girl stood in 
the veruiula-—a pretty girl, according to the Bnr- 
.meee standard uf beauty. Mali Mee’s complexion 
was a uniform pale copper ; her .face w.is quite 
ttpund j her eyes were black and almond shaped ; 
■l|nd her figure, set off, rather than concealed, by 
TOO tamein or skirt whndi enveloped it from 
'.’breiBt to knee, showed perfectly rounded ont- 

' IbBes* 

; hV‘'Tour honour is very happy,’ remarked Mali 
With the unconventional candour of her race, 
ijf are yon happy ?’ • 

going to Manlmain,’ replied Mr Fr.rii- 


ness of his, suddenly became serious. ‘When 
will your honour return?’ she asked in tones of 
anxiety. 

‘Never, I hope—never any moreJ’ He almost 
sang the wonls in his happiness. 

‘ A-a-a-h ! ’ exclaimed the girl, sinking upon her 
heels against the veranda balustrade. Her face 
grew a paler yellow, but Mr Farnwood did not 
observe tlie change. 

‘ Vou will be sorry ?’ he in(|iiired carelessly. 

But Mali Mce could not answer. Ever since 
Mr Farnwood had taken up his quarters in the 
village he had been her friend ; from the twelfth 
year of her .age, when slie first niaile his acquaint¬ 
ance, she had enjoyed the ‘run of the house.’ 
Newii' an afternoon, when he was in Shway- 
doungyee, but Mali Aloe niigbt be found in the 
veranda of the bungalow, squatting at his feet and 
talking to him, or hearing stories about English 
people and their country beyond tlie sea. She 
missed him sorely when duty called him away 
into the jungle ; and now he w.as to leave Shway- 
donngyee fc-r ever. Sorry! and she loved him 
with all her simple, half-savage heart. 

The gong liaiiging in the police thannah or 
station rlo.se by rang out six o’clock as Mali 
Alee sat .staring at him in .silence ; and Mr 
Farnwood put on his coat to go and perform his 
htsl routine duty for the day. 

‘You w’ait here,’ he said to her as he ran 
down the stairs. ‘The little fireship brought me 
some icai, and you sliall have some when 1 come 
back.’ 

Alab Alee loved ice as an English girl does 
chocolate ; but the prospect of getting a bit did 
not appeal to her jn.st now ; inul as .soon as Air 
Farnw’ood disappeared into the thannah she ro.«e 
from her place and glided rapidly out of the 
house, to seek her mother’s mat hut at the far 
end of the village, wliere she could weep 
nnseen. 

‘Now, Monng Bonk,’ said George Farnwood 
to the stnrily Burinau police sergeant who 
received him with a profound shikoh, ‘you 
keep your eye.'- wide open to-night We have 
much mqncy here, and every one in the district 
knows it. If Boh Tsine ttud In's gang are any¬ 
where about, ibey may take it into their heads 
to pay us a visit’ 

Aloiiiig Louk smiled. That was very unlikely 
to happen, he said. Poll Tsine wonlil be much 
afraid f<i ci ine near'I'li.arnwoo’Thekin after the 
way he had killed Boh Than. 

‘ Don’t be too sure,’ replied his superior. 

‘ Beat tlie gong everv half-hour, to show you 
are awake.’ 

Aloiing Bonk promised obedience; and Mr 
Farnwood, having received the keys of the iron 
chest which did duty as the local trejistiry, 
inspected the row of Snider rifles in the arm- 
rack against tlie w'all and went back to the 
bungalow to his dinner. 

‘ Mall Mee! ’ he called, as he glanced round 
the veranda—‘Mah Mee!’ But, much to his 
astonishment, there was no reply. ‘ What baa 
come over her?’ he wondered, as he sat down 
to the meal his Burmese ‘boy’ set before hitn. 
‘I never knew Mah Mce run away like that 


Alp going to Mani'nam, replied Mr fr.ru- ‘i never knew Mah Mce run away like tna 
?! wood iii Burmese. ‘1 am ordereil to leave before, particularly when I had ice for her. 


■ iSoWafdoungyee yeryisoon,' 

ii' Maa Mee’s face, wbleh had pefi^cted-the bright- j 


He (lid not give the young lady’s sudden, dis¬ 
appearance roqch thought, however; the ittail: 
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hail brought him long letters from home and 
a large bundle of newspapers; and these sup¬ 
plied him with ample occupation until bedtime 
at ten o’clock. 

Nor had he leisure to weigh the matter when 
he rose next morning ut sunrise. Alarming 
news had been brought in about the dacoit 
gang, and Shwaydomigyee was in a state of 
timid excitement. A man had arrived from 
Kyaiksan, thirty miles away, bringing intelli¬ 
gence that Boh Tsine had attacked and burned 
that village on the previous day. There was 
no room to doubt the triitli of hi.s story ; his own 
back corroborated it. lie had been caught by 
the dacoits and Hogged with a split bamboo for 
refusing to surrender money he did not possess. 
Where Boh Tsine might be at this mouieiit, the 
unfortunate fellow was unable to .say. As soon 
as that rullian released him, he went and iiid in 
the jungle till the dacoits had gone ; and when 
it got dark, he set off, and ran all the way to 
Shwaydomigyee. 

George Furuwood did not waste time in cross- 
examining the refugee : he left him to the care 
of the sympathetic villagers, and ordered a light 
canoe to be got ready at once ; and half an 
hour after the man liad appeared, two of the 
strongest padillers in the village were skimming 
down file river, bearing a letter to the tiolice 
authorities at Tlmtone, fifty miles away, llaving 
sped them on their journey, Mr Faruwood took 
his next step. He selected the four coustables 
,iu whom ho thought he could jilacc most reliance, 
and having supplied them with ten rounds of 
ball cartridge apiece, sent them to patrol the 
jungle-path whicli led to Kyaiksan. lie liad 
only twelve men altogether ; and even had lie 
been able to trust them, could not venture to 
send a detachment to seek the dacoits. He 
could only take precautions and act on the 
defensive until the reinforcements for which he 
had sent, arrived. 

The patrol went out, unwillingly enough, and 
the anxious superintendent went in to snatch 
a hasty meal. Tlie October sun was high in the 
sky ; but not a man had ventured out of tlie 
village to follow his daily work in the rice-fields. 
The ‘paddy’ land belonging to Shwaydomigyee 
lay a few hundred yards olf, through the jungle 
and out of sight ; ami no oue dared show him¬ 
self ill the open while dacoits were known to 
be so neiir. All remained at home to squat 
about the rough brick-paveil street, where they 
smoked, chewed betel, and recounted blood¬ 
curdling tales of dacoit ferocity, of which it i.s 
fair to say there were only too many well 
authenticated in currency. 

The day wore on ; but no fresh intelligence 
arrived to relax or increase the tension. George 
Faruwood, having relieved the fir-st patrol with 
other coustables, went to his room and threw 
himself on his bed to obtain a little sleep, for 
be knew that ho must be on the alert during the 
..ensuing night. Moung Louk might be trusted 
during the day; but when dark closed in, any 
little courage lie possessed would ooze out of 
l^e tips of his fingers at the first sign of alarm. 
He slept longer than ho intended ; and when 
i he awoke ana went into the veranda, the sun 
hid already sunk out of siglit behind the lofty 
pagoda*crowned cliffs on the other side of the 


river. As he looked out over the village, he 
became aware that unusual stillness reigned there; i 
and realising at once tliere was something amiss, 
snatched up bis revolver belt and buckled it 
round him as he ran down-stairs. He found 
the place deserted. Iii every house, smoky 
oil lumps blazed, while mats and pillowfe were 
spread on every fioor as if in readiness for 
guests. Only two aged women remained in the 
village ; they w’ere bu.sily engaged cooking huge 
pots of rice, and stnbburiily refused to answer 
questions. George Faiuwood turned from them 
and strode hack to the tliaHmih, he understood 
what this peculiar state of aflairs implied. 

‘Momig Wall,’ he said, addressing a young 
policeman who wore a red ‘good-conduct stripe’ 
oil the sleeve of his blue serge uniform coat, 

‘ when ilid the news of Boh Tsine come V 

‘Your honour,’replied the man, crouching on 
his heels, ‘two hours ago, Moung Hpuy, son 
of Moung Gyee, came in from seeking the 
bufialo he lost ye.«-tcrday. He met in the jungle 
a stranger, who said to him: “To-night, Boh 
Tsine and his nicu will eat their rice at Khway- 
doungyee.” Then Moung Hpuy came quickly 
home and told the people.’ 

‘And every one iJin away?’ 

‘ Your honour, all but Mali Tsan, Mah Way, 
and the nolicemeii.’ 

Mall Tsan and Mah Way were the two old 
crones who had been left behind to get dinner 
ready for the dacoits. 

‘Where is Moung Louk?’ inquired Mr Farn- 
wood with forced calm. 

‘ Here he is now letnrning j he went to relieve 
the patrol.’ 

Another tiial for the unlucky superintendent 
As the sergeant and his following came within 
the radius of the lantern in the tkanniih, each 
man was seen to be carrying two rilles. The 
patrol had relieved itself. 

!Mouug Louk explained how they had found 
the arms ‘piled’ on the, path with bayonets 
and eartouehe boxes near, to deaf ears. Mr Farn- 
wood’s rage held him dumb ; he could not trust 
himself to speak for long after the man had 
finished Ids story ; but when he did, hjs voice 
was even and steady. ‘Go up to my room,’ 
he said to the .sergeant, ‘and bring down my 
gun and the caiti idge bag; bi ing also a long 
chair from the veranda.’ 

Moung Louk soon returned with the articles, 
and Mr l'''arnwoi-d settled down in the thanmth 
for the night He dared not let these craven 
cowards’ out of his .sight for a moment now ; and 
brave tliougli he W’as, he shrank from the thought 
of sustaining the onslaught of thirty or forty 
dacoits with only eight trembling constables to 
back him. There was no alternative, however; 
he had his chair placed acvoss the ciitrance to 
tlie thannah, that no one might leave without 
permission, rnd having told the men they might 
go to sleep if they pleased, sat down to M’ait and 
watch. 

The crescent moon rose in the purple night- 
sky, and shone ilown through the softly-curving 
palm boughs upon the desolate village. _ The two 
old women had disappeared, no douut into some 
hiding-place whither their friends had already 
gone ; not even a p.ariah dog skulked among tlie 
mat lints. The earth-oil lamps burned low and 
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dim {row t)i«: open houses; hot not a sound save 
the scream of the crickets and the sciecch of an 
owl disturbed the stillness. An hour passed. The 
constables within were sleeping soundly despite 
th«dr fears. Two hours; and George P'aruwood, 
staining his ears to catch some warning sound, 
heard tlie distant crackling of twigs in the jungle. 
He sat upright aud held his breath to listen ; 
his heart beat more rapidly, for now ho felt 
rather than heard the long-drawn howl whose 
portent lie knew so well. The dacoits had 
come. 

The men yirang to their feet and seized their 
arms. Mr Furuwood caught up the fowling- 
piece beside liiin and thrust in a cmiide of 
nuckshot cartrblges. Then lurniug out the light, 
he gave his orders in a low distinct voice, aiul 
led the way out to the raised roadway, across 
which he formed tlie men, that their fire might 
rake the village .street. 

‘Kneel!’ lie commanded, as a second yell 
came from the thickets at the far end of the 
village. ‘Be steady, men I’ For, as he .spoke, a 
horde of dark-skinned figures broke from the 
jungle and rushed forward, redoubling their 
. cries. 

‘Fire I’ A ragged volley belched forth, and 
ehrieks of pain told that more than one shut had 
gone home. The smoke from his men’s rilles 
rose, and showed Mr Farnwood the dacoits rang¬ 
ing themselves in a rude species of fermatiou. 
Their advance had been checked, and ho saw hi.s 
opportunity. ‘Gome!’ he cried, springing for- 
wtml to lead the charge. ‘Follow me !—Ah !’ 

He might well exclaim. Scarcely hud he 
taken three, steps, when he trod upon a loose 
brick in the treacherous path, and fell heavily 
forward on his face. • At the same iicstant half 
a dozen khots were fired hy the dacoits. 

‘Killed!’ shrieked a constable, a.s their leader 
fell. There was a ringing clatter of fireaims 
falling, and a wild scurrying of bare feet. AVhen 
George Farnwood recovered the breath his fall 
had knocked out of liini and sat up, he found 
himself alone. He glanced over his sbouhler. 
The lamps, still shining dimly from the huts, 
showed the dacoits drawn up, shaking llicir 
weapons and howling defiam.u. Looking from 
comparative light into iLirkue-is, they liad not 
seen the flight oi the police, and were evidently 
expecting their onset. 

. He half rose to his feet, but fell again with 
A suppressed cry of dismay ; he had sprained Ins 
Ankle so severely that he could not put his foot 
the ground. He paused a moment before 
moving again, and great drops of perspiration 
Btood out upon his brow u.s he i-ealised how 
deeparale was his case. He took liis resolve more 
by instinct than thought. Groping about on 
haMs an.d knees till lie recovered his gun, he 
eoB^tived'to hobble over the short di.stance which 
jtelSt^tfcd hint from the bungalow. At the foot 
stairs he slopped to rest and look back 
dacoits. They were still awaiting their 
but their yells were less turbulent, and 
•Muted nonplussed by the iiiacticu of the 


soon understand it,’ muttered Mr 
^^Stiwopd to himself as ho began to climb the 
‘lEh !* A movement in the veranda above 
’blm stop, And «mt his luind to hb .pistol 


holster. *Mah Mee !’ he ejaenlated, as he recog¬ 
nised the figure which approached tlie stajrA 
‘What are you doing lierel Hun away at once 
and liide in tlie jungle. Go out the back way; 
there is plenty of time.’ 

‘ I will go if your honour conies with me,’ 
replied Mali Mee. 

‘I can’t run awa}’. Besides, I have hurt my 
foot, and can’t walk.’ 

Mall Jlee did not slop to ask questions; she 
ran . into the dining-room and brought out a 
chair, which she set down by Iniii. 

‘How, sec here,’ lie began, trying to speak 
sternly; ‘you must be off at once. The dacoits 
will kill you if you stay.’ 

Bift Mall Mee .sank upon her heels beside him, 
and begged liim to let lier remain. She could 
load hi.s guns for him ; she could fight beside 
him ; she could not leave him alone. 

‘ 1 am much afiaid of the jungle at night,’ she 
concluded in a quavering voice. ‘Your honour, I 
let me st.iy with you.’ 

Iteiiewcd howls fi'oin tin* dacoits attracted Mr 
Karnwood’s attention at this moment. Tliey had 
broken their rauk.s and were advancing cautiously 
from house to hou.se, peering into each, and 
jirobing the mat wall.s with siieai-s and dahs in 
search of hidden villagers. 

Kncouragoil by the inimunity with wliich they 
were allowed to loot the village, the dacoits took 
heart, and presently a tall man bearing a gun, and 
lollovvcd by liiilf a dozen of the gang, came for¬ 
ward and halted just outside the village. They, 
were evidently unwilling to nppi*oach too near 
the tlianmh, whose shade.s might conceal the 
police. Becogni.sino that the ‘ball’ was about 
to commence, Mr I’amwood sent Mah Mee into 
hi.s room to bring out the two dahs which hung 
there; when once the fight began there would 
be no time to collect weapons. 

‘Bring a torcb !’ vas the order he heard given 
by the chief. A man run into the nearest hut, 
and emerged witli a roll of mat he had kindled, 
and w’hich he swung to and fro to coax into a 
blaze. The light silhouetting the du.sky forms, 
gave Mr Farnwood a cliancc ; and before the 
loi'ch-bearer could obey hi.s chief's orders to thinw 
the brand forward, two shots rang out from 
tin* bungalow veranda and two dacoits went 
down. 

With a roar of rage, the whole gang left the 
agreeable p.-istiine of hiot.iug ami maile a dash 
towards tlie bouse. They knew those two shots 
meant that ('lily the Englishman was left in the 
villag(“; (hey could niake short work of him by 
himself. 

‘Stand behind me !’ said Mr Faniwood, wheel¬ 
ing round his chair to commund the stairway. 
‘Load my gun when I give it yon, and don’t be 
frightened.’ 

The iiari'ow staircase was now thronged with 
dacoits whp strove to press their way upwai-d. 
Boh Tsine came first hurling shouts of defiance 
at the loudest pitch of his voice. ‘Fire at inelb 
he yelled, beating liis breast. ‘Fire at me! I 

am gun-proof! Fire ’-- He broke off with A 

gurgling sob, and fell back on the heads of Itll , 
men. shot through the chest. 

A number of the dacoits bad taken their 
position below, to fire np into the verandtf; but, 
thanks to the (leap eaves which secured it elmoAt 
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total darkness, their shots flew wide, and left 
Mr Famwood to deal with those who were 
struggling on the stairs. His gnu discharged, he 
passed it to Mah Mee to reload ; and throAving 
np his revolver, emptied its contents upon the 
tightly-wedged crowd with terrible efl'ect. Dead 
and living were heajied together in ever-in¬ 
creasing confusion. As the foremost fell, others 
forced their way past them, and met their fate 
in turn. The dacoit marksmen without were 
dismayed at the failure of their guns to kill this 
white man. And by-and-byc the mob retired, 
leaving their chief and seven men dead or dying 
on the stairs. 

The first attack had failed. Mr Farnwood sat 
down in his chair and set to work to reload 
his revolver. The dacoits drew off to the river- 
bank, and squatted in a circle to hoUl a council 
of war. Presently two men left their companions 
and walked along the bank past the hamlet; 
and a few minutes later, a column of smoke 
rose from a distant hut, and a fierce burst of 
flame broke out. The dacoits had fired the 
village in hopes of smoking or burning out the 
occupants of the bungalow. 

Mr Farnwood smiled snornfullj'. ‘Like their 
carelessness,' he said to himself; ‘ the wind sets 
the wrong way.’ 

But the brilliant liglit of the btiniing lints 
illnminatcd evciy corner of the house, and placed 
him at a new and serious disadvantage. Had 
the dacoits not been convinced that he had some 
potent talisman against death by gunshot, they 
might have re.sunied their fire from the shefter 
of the jungle, and killed him with perfect safety 
to themselves. Fortunately, ammunition was 
a scarce commodity among them, and tliey were 
disinclined to waiste it on a man who might be 
readily killed with cold steel. They Avero in 
no hurry to renew the assault, however, and the 
village was in a blaze, Avliich lit np the country 
for iiiile.s round before tliey again began opera¬ 
tions. They bad no idea of making a direct 
attack this time ; for, with a sinking heart, Mr 
FariiAvood saw them separate into two parties, 
one of Avhicli started to Avalk down the river- 
bank Avbile the other remained stationary. 

‘ It is all over Avith us,’ he ihonght; ‘ the 
blackguards mean to rush the house in front and 
rear.’ 

But a long time elapsed before ‘the dacoits 
mustered up courage to carry out their new plan ; 
and the first faint signs of dawn Avere visible in 
the sky, when the splintering crash of a door 
broken in warned Mr Farnwood to niisheath his 
dah, and gave the signal to the iiaity in front. 
A few niomcnts more and the veranda was 
crowded Avith yelling dacoits, who hacked and 
thrnst savagely at their victim as he stood with 
his back against the balustrade, Mali Mee fighting 
like a wild-cat at his side. 

A fight against snch odds could have but one 
ending, and that folloAved close on George Farn- 
wood’s last discharge of his revolver. Stepping 
forward to ward a blow directed at the girl, 
his foot slipped in a pool of blood and he fell ; 
and instantV Mah Mee flung herself upon him 
shrieking for Ins life. 

A dozen da/is and spears were upraised in 
mdincss to finish their ghastly Avork, AA’hen 
suddenly the shrill scream of a steam-whistle 
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cut the morning air, calling a thousand echoes 
from the clill's. One dacoit stopped to level a 
final vicious cut at the prostrate Englishman’s 
neck ; then took to his heebi and bolted after his 
friends at the top of his speed. The steam- 
launch had brought reinforcements from Thatonc 
in the nick of tinic. 


I MUSSELS AND THEIR CULTURE. 

I Notavithstanding the danger attending the con- 
^ sumjitiou of mussels OAving to their poisonous 
j nature under certain conditions, to which atten- 
; tion Avas drawn in the science notes of a recent 
, number (.Soploiuber 1890) of this Journal, the 
i demand for them as an article of food, especially 
among the poorer classes in England, is so great 
that nearly two thousand tons are annually im¬ 
ported from liolland, AA’here facilities for their 
cultivation are greater than in this country. The 
Dutch beds ai'e stocked witli brood-mnsscls, 
obtained from the open sea off the epasta of 
Essex and Kent, Avliere the supply is apparently 
inexhanslible, thousands of tons being taken 
merely for manure. It should be understood 
that mussels lus taken fioin the deep ser. are 
rarely in condition for food, or e\'en bait, and 
' it is necessary to sliilt them to suitable beds on 
wliich to grow and fatten, a process which takes 
some years. 

Ill England, the cultivation of mnssels for 
food is carrieil on to some extent in the Thames 
e.stuary and the rn'er JledAvay; hut the main 
supply, comes from the rivers Exc and Teign, 
ill DeA^onshire; the latter river also furnishing 
I’lyinoutli, Torquay, and Brixham Avith mussel- 
bail for liiie-fisliiiig. Wliitstable, Boston, and 
King’s Lyiin have also prolific mussel-beds, the 
jiroduce of the first named going principally to 
Scotland for bait; and of the others, part to 
Manchester, Birniingliaiu, and other large towns 
for food ; and the remainder to the north for 
bait. 

For general fishing there is no bait more favour¬ 
ably regarded by fisliermen tliaii mussels, although 
care i.s necessary in putting them on the liooks to 
ensure their remaining there. In this respect 
the whelk is supirior, OAving to its toughue.ss 
and consequent tenacity to the hook. Both are 
saved by their shells from being preyed upon by 
cod and other voracious fish, and this may account 
for the attraction they present when divested of 
their armour. 

The most extensir'c mussel-bed in Scotland is 
that in the Clyde estuary, covering, it is said,- 
OA’er four thou«ttnd acies, and treated as free to 
the public, although the corppration of Greenock 
claim part by virtue of a Crown charter. There 
are others in the Dornoch, Cromarty, Beauly, and 
InA'eruess P^irths; and between the last named 
and the Firth o'f Tay are the Findhoni, Ythan, 
and Montrose fishei'ies. The Montrose, W'here 
great natural difficulties have been overcome, htili 
been described as ‘ tlie one available model for all 
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pmt'atfhg mti ($n the bed system.’ 
There also the Tay, Eden, and Forth beds; 
and some smalt fisheries at Dnnbar and Holy 
Island. In Scotland, where mussels do not seem 
to be in much request as an article of food, it 
is impossible tf> cxa<,'gerate their value as bait; 
and their growing scarcity, with a corresponding 
increase in price, has had a marked effect on the 
line-fishing imlnstry. For the small lines used 
for haddock, whiting, and the mussel stands 
alone as bait; and some idea of tlie quantity 
used may be gained by the fact tliat about 
eighty millions ))cr annum are estimated to be 
, used in the haddocdc-fisliery at Eyiunouth alone. 
AVith such figures, the term ‘sc.-ircity’ as applied 
to the supply is, of course, relative only to the 
demand of a rapidly increasing fishing population. 
The scarcity is attributed to tlic practice of u.-ing 
immature bait—that is, taking mus.sels too small; 
the ignorant and reckless diedging of beds, with 
the consequent destruction of seed; and the 
carrying away of young mussels witli the old. 
The fishery has undoubtedly been carried on 
in an improvident manner, with no thought for 
the future, and little or no method of cultivation. 
Even the great bods in the Clyde, from which, 
during the last fifty years, over one hundred 
thousand tons have been taken, are now so 
exhausted and unproductive, that the fishing has 
been practically abandoned. Mus.sels have, also 
to contend with their inveterate eneniie.s, tlie. dog 
or ‘borer’ whelk, which pierces the slicll and 
sucks out the contents ; and the starfi-sh, whi(di 
destroy.s tbc young mu.ssel by suction. Tin' beds 
themselves are frequently swept away by heavy 
surf and gales, or destroyed by the dejxisit on 
them of large mas.se.s of sand or alluvial matter. 

It may not be uninteresting to glance at the 
condition.s and methods under which mussel- 
culture can be most favourably carried on, and 
the suggestions that have been made for remedy¬ 
ing the mussel famine, which affects more particu¬ 
larly the fifty thousand fishermen of Scotland, 
who certainly during some p.irt of the year n.se 
mussels as bait, and wlio are compelleil to [irocnte 
them not only fi-oin the English beds hut from 
the nortli of Ireland- in which country there 
•seems to be no great local deinuiid for them citlier 
as food or bait—and from Hamburg, at pricica 
rendered idmost prohibitive by the cost of 
carriage. 

Briefly, the conditions favourable, indeed neces¬ 
sary to a productive niu.sscl-bed arc : sheltered 
situation, and, for clioice, a .shingly bottom ; a 
certain atlmixttire of salt and fre.sh water, the 
Biuasel breetliug best in salt, and fattening best 
in brackish water; absence of shifting sand or 
alluvium; a supply of suitable food. Given 
I these condition.s, the mussel is sure to be found 
in large or small quantities ; and so prolific is 
it, that with only reasonable care on tlie part of 
the fishers, its reproduction in unlimited quantities 
is certain. The spat—as the spawn of shellfish 
ii called—should be transplanted to those paits 
of the bed upon which the mussel is found to 
thrive best; and accumulations of nnul an<l sand 
i^ould be removed by a careful scouring of the | 
l»da whenever necessary. These precuntions can 1 
only, of course, be observed on beds e.v posed at j 


low water, or those only covered by a depth of 
water rendering inspection and systematic worft- 
ing possible. In deep-water beds, artificial culti¬ 
vation is necessarily diflicult. Transplanting to 
increa.se the area, and the return of immaturely- 
dredged mussels to the water t(7 prevent exhaust¬ 
ing the supply, are practically the only precau¬ 
tions capable of observance. 

On the French coast, mussel-fisljing is success¬ 
fully pursued by means of the houchot or wicker 
sy.'itcni, which, though easier of nianagement than 
bcd.s, is attended with considerable initial expense, 
mid interferes with inshore navigation. Tin’s 
method consist? of wooden jialisadings in the 
form of posts, with branches woven backwards 
andt forwards, like basket-work, between the 
posts, wliich stand about .six feet above the surface 
of the ground, and are sunk in .soft imnl—which, 
witli a strong cnn-eiit, is a neccs.sary condition of 
this system—and a foot left betw'een (he bottom 
of tlie wattling and the ground for the passage 
of the, tide and the jirevention of imid-silting. 
Two palispdiiigs are desirable one at low-w.ater 
luiirk, the other higher np. The stocking is done 
by fastening on the lower houchot young mussels 
tied in biinclics in jiieccs of net, wliich rapidly 
i attach themselve.s to the wattling. Aninialcuies 
rising from the muddy liottoru furnisli the mussels 
with food ; and when a certain size is attained, 
they arc traiisfcrre.d to the higher houchot, which 
is more out of water between tide.«. The mussel 
thus exposed becomes aeeliniati.sed to the open 
air, and better fitted for tramsport. Under this 
infitliod, mussels not only mature more rapidly 
than in beds, but are said to be of a better 
quality. It is evident that the .system must be 
a valuable adjunct to bed-cultivatioii, being 
suitable for localities where the natural features 
are unfavourable to the formation of beds. Ex- 
pi rimeiiliil hourhoU have, been atteiii])tod on the 
Scoteh roast, but iiiiatteiided by tuceess, and it 
seems doubtful wliether the places selected Were 
Well adapted for tlie purpo.se. 

It has been shown that wc are greatly depend¬ 
ent on importation for mussels both as food and 
bait; and liaving regard to the large extent of 
sliiUible .shore all oier the kingdom, it seeina 
de.siuilde to encourage their ciiltn'atioii, particu¬ 
larly in or near localities where (lie greatest 
demand exists, the saiing of carriage being an 
impoitaiit consideration. So far as existing 
fisheries ;ire concerned, the taking of mussels 
below’ a certain size might be prohibited, and 
perhaps also the dredging and sale of them for 
manure; while over-fished beds should be allowed 
sonic years of rest for the purpose of recovery. 
The formation of new ones is necessarily a some¬ 
what speculative undertaking, entailing expendi¬ 
ture with no immediate profit. The foresltore 
of the United Kingdom belongs to the Crown or 
its grantees ; and at nnyrate that in the hands of 
the Crown, where suitable, and so far as is con¬ 
sistent with the, interests of navigation, should be' 
available for mussel-cultivalioii on reasonable, 
indeed almost uoiViinal terms. In France, where 
the foreshore belongs wholly to the Btate, there 
is no difliculty in acquiring a vacant stretch for 
tlie purposes of fish-culture. It is only necessary 
to satisfy the authorities that the applicant’s 
means are sufficient to enable him to cultivate, 
and be obtain.^ the shore for a term of years at a 
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fair rent. In HollanJ, too, there is a system of gather cattle. The Arends had happened along 
hiring mussel ‘lays’ from the government at a at the roucli the night before, and had joined us 

nominal rentiil. 11 , i ^ ' .i, «‘ying they were going our way. 

In fecothind al mu-ssel-beds (or scalps) on the t,, ^ ^ ^ J 

thore, or wilhin the territorial waters, belong to , „ k u f, u r . ■ i i 

the Crown as part of its patrimonial property, f‘ «/ cartn.lges; but the way 

and no one has a right to them except under , handled them and tlu' way they sat on their 
grunt from the Crown. In this re.^injct oysters horses hadn t given ns Texans much confidence. 


grant from the Crown. In this re.-injct oysters 
and mussels differ from other kinds of shelliyi. 
The origin of' their exception from the cominon- 


the poison. Tiie concluiion on the subject airived 
at by a Consultative Committee for sea-fislicries 


in 1889 to the French Mini.ster ot Murine, may 
be accepted as reliable, and we cannot do better 


than qm.te it The ,.oism. is duM.. tlRMu™^ 

HI the mus^^el—osiK*ciully iii tlio liver—of a ^ , ,, .. 

volatile orgauie alkaloid, developed under the with a st.ugmg ra 

influence ol a particular mu robe, which is only imie ; but he obeyed Ad; and at the word, 1 


found 111 mussels growing in stagnant and polluted 
wuteix’ 111 running-water, clean sewage -that is, 
sewage fairly free from the polliitiou of manu¬ 
factories—is actually beneficial to the cultivation 
of mussels. As an Lustauce of this m.iy be cited 
the Forth mussel-bcd to the west of keitli I’ier, 
the yield from whieh is said to have gieatly 
increWed since the Kdiuburgh sewage discharged 
into the sea clo.se by. 

Ill conclusion, wc may observe that it is authori¬ 
tatively stated that mussels Io.se their poisonous 
projiei'ty if cooked for ten minutes with carbonate 
of soda. 
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time, sure.’ 


Now, when a swarm of mounted men appeared 
suddenly over a rise si.'c hundred yards away. 


law right of public fishing is no doubt the fact of and they heard Ad Anderson say ‘ Comanclies,’ 
their special value, the one for food, and the other they di<lii’t stand, or a.sk what to do, or say a 


! but they just turned their liorises’ heads 


for bait, mid the liability of both to destruction 

fi f -f • f Ii 1 I”’*' for all that was out. 

Ihe popular idea is tliat it is not the mussel a i * u a\ a r -a r 

which {lolsons people, but tlie beard, ami .that And that warn t the worst oi it, for the moment 

being removed, tin* lish ia perfeetl}^ wholebonu*. , *^hirted, J>uly the l)oy, wlio was nding A\ nr 
A theory has been gravely' advanced on the hi'gh', the racchor.se of the ranch, turned liiiu 
Continent that the poisonous action of mussels for home too, gave him his bead, and coniiueneed 

on the liuiiiaii .system is the result of imagination, to throw the wliij) to him, as if he vuis finishing 

To the presence of a parasite crab (I’lnnollims a race on the track. 

pt,'mm)ha.s .also been attributed the uiiwliolesome ]j„i Ad Anderson knew what he was about 
condition; but this i.s contradietwl by the 1 act every time. The minute Billy wheeled and ran, 
that tins particular crab is sought .after as a food , i . , . i i ■ 

in the United States. The spawn of starfish, ami A«d«r^o» struck the spurs into Ins pony- 
copper absorbed from ship.s’ bottoms, have also slouch of a pony he was riding 

been suggested, but .li-sprovcd, as explanatory of '■‘‘‘her - ami be was up and alongside of Billy 


before fVar Eagle was fairly into his stride. 
‘Oliiick that whip, Billy’,’ he shouted, raising his 


in France, and set forth in the lleport nddiessed right bund with the cpiirt in it as if to bit him 


—‘ chuck it, or I ’ll knock you off that hor.«e.’ 
Billy turned hi.s while face to Ad: he was 


loosed the loop off his wrist and Hung the raw 
hide clean away. 

‘Now pull that horse down to a lope,’ said Ad, 
‘ Foil mind me, d’ ye hear t Steady him ! Steady 
there, .steady.’ 

Ad was a man that almost everybody minded 
when he siioke in earnest, lie had been a 
captain in a icgiiiient in Hood’s brigade during 
the Avar, and I reckon be hadn’t been the worst 
eaplaiii they bad. It Avas no easy task for Billy 
to get War Eagle steadied, for he was running 
on twenty-one feet and picking it up; but both 
he and the horse minded Ad’s voice, and he gjt 
him down to a strong lope presently. 


■ , A Meuiitiiiie, 'rom .Jones and 1 were loping along 

CoMASOH^»s, said Ad Anderson Comanclies, as jjgjjji,,] them at i very' tidy clatter. We reached 
I in a li'’'hig sinner ; and he pulled his horse up (.tarted, and yuilled our car- 

shai-p. ‘ 'Ihei-e’s a poltin big crowd of em too, ^^rried 

be added, after a moment, ‘We re m for it this ,, l,,„thor ami 


them slung between tlie off stirrup leather and 
the horse’s side. Tom hud a Spencer cavalry car- 


There were six of us together on the pr.ninos seven-shooter, and a riglit good one loa 

about twenty miles from the Nueces, in Western , ,,^,1 beautiful 

Texas Ihere were my chum lom Jones and ^ bere, for we wem on a 

myself; and Ad Anderson and hi.s iiepliew Billy, ^ Nueces to the Rio Grande, 

a youngster of fouiteeu ; and the two Ai-end whi^j, crossed a high wide upland, bare of timber, 
brothers. These lost two we lianlly knew for j^^bed back over our shoulders, we 

they wci'c strangers to the rest of ns being Penn- see the Indians spread out like a pack of 

sylvania Dutch, I fancy or something of that boniJda on both sides ot the trail and coming 
sort, who had come out to Texas to look for a q,, jump. 'J'here must have 

place to settle. Ad Ander.son and the rest of u.s been above thirty of tiiem, and .we could hear 
were working as cowboys on the Santa Cruz the hi-hi-hi-yas of their yells ringing shrill down 
ranch, and had come out across the Nueces to tlie breeze. The Arends were away ahead of us 
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ftlreajy. Ad holloaed to tlient to hold up and 
keep cool as soon as he had got Billy to drop 
his whip and check .his horse; but they never 
took any notice of what he said. 

‘You’ll kill your horses,’ we could hear him 
rfiout to them, ‘running like that! There’s 
twenty miles to go, and yon’ve got to save ’em. 
Take >t easy, I tell you. i’ull ’em in.’ 

I said mOst men naturally did what Ad told 
them. There v/an a ring in his voice and a cool 
confident manner about him that made it seem 
a matter of course to do what, ho said. But those 
two poor fools didn’t feel it so. I sup]) 0 .«e they 
were just crazy with fear, ami the harder they 
ran the more crazy they made themselves. At 
anyratc they took no hoed of him, but went on 
whi|)i>ing tlieir horses and galloping as fast 
as they could lay leg to the ground. In five 
niiiintes they were clear out of eight over a 
rise. Tom ami I now laid close up behind Ad 
and Billy, our horses all going strong; the 
leading Indians wei’o some three hundred yard.s 
behind. 

‘Shull I fry a belt at them without stop]iing ?’ 
said Tom to Ad. ‘I could maybe give one of 
’em a scare.’ 

‘No ; not yet,’ answeiv<l .4d ; ‘it’ll only make 
Wav Eagle light for his head worse to hear you 
shoot; and we can’t afford to waste no cai triilges 
neither. There’s a .steep bank to go down about 
two miles ahead. If they don’t crowd us too 
hard till then, we’ll stop a minute there to blow 
our horses ami give ’em a rattle.’ 

But the leading Indians flogged their w;ir- 
ponios to a racing speed and closed on us fa.st. 
Two or three of. them began to shoot, and we 
heard the ping of their bullets flying pa.st us. 
Luckily, Indians are for the most part poor shots 
with a rifle on horseback, ami we were none of 
us tonched. 

‘dive ’em a turn, Tom,’ said Ad. ‘Aim low.’ 
And at the word Tom Jones dropped his rein 
on his horse’s nock and twisting his body round 
in the saddle, fired stj-aight behind him. Bang 1 

‘Hick off the ground,’ he announced triumph- 
autly ; ‘one of them ponies is mighty sick. 1 
aimm low, as you told m<‘, Cap.’ 

His bullet had struck the ground well in front 
of the Indians, and rising'from the graze, liad 
hit one of their ponies, which instantly fell to 
Jle rear. As he fireil, eaih one of the leading 
Indians had dropped over the right-hand side 
of his horse and wheeleil slightly to the right, 
thus covering his body completely from the shot. 
The effect was like the scattering of a covey of 
partridges when a hawk make.s a swoop on them, 
and we gained a little distance liy this mamvuvre. 
Biljt now a lot of them Logan to edge off more 
to the right, trying to draw up parallel to us on 
that side, which would enable them to use their 
riiiw with more effect ami be eniially incon- 
venieut for us. Before they could succeed in 
^Oing’so, however, the wished-for hank was near. 
|t'‘was-a place where the wlmk nidih of the high 
prairie broke awav steeply for about two him- 
ISiritid yards down to a lower level. Ad turned 
saddle and took a look at the Iiidiau.s. 
?Ruly/ said ‘the moment we’re’over the edge, 
slip off swd hold War Ragle and ray horse, 
nip I’ll hold the other two. Miml you don’t let 
.-now* Hang on to ’em like grim death.’ 


Then he added to Tom and me : ‘Jump off, you 
boys, as soon as you’re over the edge, and chuck 
me your reins. I’ll hold your horses, and you 
give ’em what for.’ 

Almost as he ended we were at the edge of the 
slope and over it, and we all leaped off together. 
Throwing our reins to Ad, Tom and I knelt just 
under cover of the brow of tlie hill and opened 
fire. Tlie Indians were witliin a hundred yards ; 
but at the first shots they ducked behind their 
horses and turned away to right and left, stream¬ 
ing off in both direction.^, instead of charging 
right down on us. Indians hardly ever do charge 
straight in on men standing at bay. I loaded 
and fired my single-shooter as fast as I could 
linger the cartridges; but I heard Tom’s repeater 
go b*ang, bang, bang, bang! and 1 beard Ad’s 
warning voice saying, ‘Steady, Tom, steady: 
you’re shooting behind ’em. 'Take that white 
lior.se now, and aim a good length in front 
That’s one of their chiefs, I reckon,’ 

Ad was staniliiig behind us a foot or two lower 
down the hill with the horses behind him again, 
so that they were quite covered by the hill from 
a rliauce bullet ; but he himself standing upright 
was able to see over our heads where we were 
firing. 1 hsjked round f(<r aii instant to 'foui’s 
side of the fight while my lingers were stuffing 
a fresh cartridge into the gun and closing the 
breech. Bang went the Sjieneer again, and down 
came the white horse like a shot rabbit and 
rolled over his rider. Instantly two other 
Indians dashed up to the fallen man, and leaning 
down fr()m their saddles without dismounting, 
they .swung him up between them, and so across 
the withers of the horse of one of tiieni, and bore 
liim out of the fray. 

‘Mind your .side, Dick!’ shouted Ad to me— 
‘mind that chap. Stop him if you.can;’ and 
looking to my own side, 1 saw that the leading 
Indian was urging his horse to go down over the 
brow sonic two liiindred yards away, with the 
view of getting behind us m the broken ground 
on that part of the slope. I brought my rifle 
in.staiitly to the, shouhler and was taking aim, 
nhen Ad called out: ‘ Raise your sight, Dick, or 
draw a very full bead : you’ve got the hundred 
yards sight up.’ 

I drew a full heail, and missed. 

‘Too low, much,’ said Ad ; ‘you want to allow 
more than that.—Now come on, boys,’ he luhled ; 

' let's sc(K)t before they can bushwhack us among 
this broken gi uirid.’ 

iVc .sprang on to our horses again and hurried 
to the foot of the hill. We had an advantage 
over the Indians in liaving the wagon trail to_ 
follow. It led down the easiest grade, and was 
eoiiiparxstively smooth. Some of their bullets 
whistled pa-t us as we ran ; however, none of onr 
horses seemed to llincli, and no rider was hit. 
We got away from that hill quite four hundred 
yards ahead of our foes. 

‘ Choked ’em off that time,’ said Ad. ‘ That 
tomdiing up did ’em good ; they W’on’t crowd on 
us in the open, I reckon, quite so quick. It’s 
that belt of timber along Jack Creek, though, 
that I’m thinking of now. If they was to get 
into that before ns, it’s all U P.’ 

Onr horses were much refreshetl by the 
short breathing spell we had given them, and 
we dashed ahead at three-qimrtor speed. The 
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WAR EAGLE AND HIS EIDER. 


Iiwlians cam« on behind us at a steady untiring 
gait They seemed much less eager, though, to 
close ou us now. Our spirits rose. 

' How ’re ye, Billy 1 ’ said Ad. ‘ How d’ ye like 
being shot at, eh ? Are you sure you didn’t bob 
your head when you heard the bullets wliizzing 
over 1’ 

‘Nary bob,’ said Billy with a grin. His colour 
had come back, and he looked himself again. ‘ 1 
was too busy hanging on to War Eagle,’ he con¬ 
tinued ; ‘but I stayed right with him, as ye told 
me.’ 

Ere long we came in sight of two objects ahead 
of us in the road. 

‘Boys,’ said Ad, turning to Us, ‘here’s them 
two Dutchmen on in front, and you can lay that 
their horses is plumb give out. I’m sorr;^, but 
1 don’t know what we can do for ’em.’ 

We gained on Ihein rapiilly, and soon we 
could see the rise and fall of their arms as they 
mechanically Hogged their exhausted animals. 
Presently we drew up alongside of them, but 
tln'y took no notice of ns. Their horses’ lieads 
hung (town, ami they were reduced to a walk. 
The faces of the riilei’s were set: they looked 
straight before them, and .-eemed to see notliing. 
It was the Shadow of Death they were looking 
at. 

‘ Hullo ! rouse up, you felleiv,’ .said Tom to 
them, springing oil' his Imrse. ‘You’d belter 
jump off and make play with them new cuvbines, 
if you don’t want the Comauches to get your 
hair.’ 

They did not appear to hear liim, but pressed 
on and left ns. I was holding Tom’s horse 
while he knelt down and opened ,a rapid fire 
once more nu the advancing redskins. I gave Ad 
my rifle and belt, and he tossed his reins to me 
and joining Tom, fired a couple of careful shots, 
and dropped an Indian. The Iiulians fell back 
again to a distance of about a q^uarter of a mile, 
and seemed to deliberates a minute. Then they 
dashed forward ag.iiii liot-foot, trying to pass us 
on the right as before, though keeping at a 
respectful distance. 

‘ They ’vo spotted the timber on Jack Creek, 
and they’re making for it,’ crieil Ad, leaping on 
his lior.-e and returning me my rifle. ‘Boys, wo 
must ride for it now. if they head us there, 
there w'oii’t oue of u.« get home and he da-sheii 
forward at a trememlous speed. In a moment 
we were up to the Arends again ; they wore 
flogging still, with set faces pressing on to the 
goal they were never to reach. 

‘ Juinji off your horses and lie down and shoot,’ 
shouted Tom as we passed them ; ‘ that ’.s your 
only chance.’ But his words went by them like 
the idle wind. Pear had paralysed them. Half 
a minute later the Imliaiis were upon them ; 
they were struck to the ground unresisting, ami 
the horrid yells of tlie savages rang their death- 
knell. A dozen of the fiends were hacking and 
mutilating the bodies of tlieir victims beyond 
recognition. _ Tom swung himself round in hi.s 
saddle and fired a long shot at them as they were 
bunched together. 

‘No use,’ said Ad; ‘nothing cun help those 
chaps now. Ride, boys, ride, if ever you did in 
your Uvea.’ 

Our pliant horses answered gamely to the 
mir. Fully half the band of Indian.? were now 


(juite abreast of us to our right, too far to shoot, 
indeed, with any effect, but racing us for the line 
of timber, that showed up hardly a mile away. 
If they could reach it before ns and beset onr 
mid through it, we must certainly perish. White 
men are no match for 1 mliiuis in brush, especially 
when out-r.nnibered five to one. Ad’s horse and 
Tom’.s and mine were doing their- very best, and 
could do no more ; but War Eagle, thanks to his 
racehorse blood and liis light rider, was going 
well within him.^elf, and was quite equal to a 
dash. Three of the best-mounted Imliana liiul 
drawn considerably ahead of the others, and were 
now working in lo get to the place where the 
trail We were following entered the timber in 
front of us. If they reoclied it and delayed us 
there one minute, wc were done for. 

Ad drew out Ilia pistol and handed it to his 
nephew. ‘ Billy,’ said he, ‘ we’ve got to head them 
Indians away from the trail through the timber, 
or they’ll check ua there, and we’ll have the 
whole biliu’ on us before you can say “Knife.” 
War Eagle’s still fresh, but mir hojses can’t do 
mure tlian they’re doing. You take this pistol 
and run War Eagle up level with them and fire 
at them, so as to make them keep wide. Stick 
to the trail; don’t follow ’em ; just fend ’em off. 
Shoot for.tlie leading horse every time, and shoot 
ivell ahead of him. Now show your nerve. 
Remember we’re behind yon. If they come at 
you, pull up .‘•hort, and we’ll be alongside of you 
before they can get at you.’ 

Billy’s face went a bit whiter again ; but he 
was game. He shut hi,s lips tight, and took the 
pistol and dug his heels into War Eagle, and left 
us three as if we had been standing still. In 
just no time be was a hundred yards ahead of 
us and abreast of those three Indians, ami we 
saw him raise hi.s right hand and pop went the 
pistol. We saw the dust fly up where the bullet, 
struck the prairie ; but the Iiidiaii.s still held on 
their course. They did not shoot back at him, 
for the knowledge that we were so near, I fancy, 
made them afraid to empty their guns at the boy. 
We looked for hini to shoot again ; but the spring 
of Ad’s pistol was loo strong for Billy to cock it 
with one hand, and we saw him low'er it to his left 
hand to get a purchase. Then np it came again, 
popped again, and again the putt' of dust showed 
wlieie the ball liaimles.sly struck the ground. 

‘ I had ought to have tauuht him better tlidtt 
that,’ observed Ad ; ‘and if 1 have him with me 
long, I will, sure.—But he’s got grit, anyhow,’ 
he added as Billy, undismayed by liis failures, 
rai.sed the pistol the third time and missed a''ain. 
After all, the Indians were eighty or a hun¬ 
dred yards away from him, a tremendous range 
for a pistol, and shooting off a horse on the 
run isn’t so easy as it looks in a circus. 

Once more Jiilly raised his weapon and popped, 
and then w’e all shouted for joy. The leading 
Indian jxiny stumbled, and blundering almost 
on to bis nose, came to a halt. His rider lit on 
the ground on his feet, and instantly levelling his 
piece, fired at Billy. The boy gave a and 
ilropped the pistol; but he didn’t fall off War 
Eagle, who kept right on to the timber. In five 
seconds more we were np to the spot where he 
had dropped it. Ad reached down from. hi$ 
saddle, and snatching it off the ground^ held oft 
after Billy. Tom jerked his horse to a dead stop 
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and lean^ olF. Tbe dismounted Indian ran 
bebiwl Ills horse, which was standing still, for 
ahelter 5 but his legs showed underneath, and Tom 
hit him fair in the knees and doubled him up 
like a jack-knife. It was a neat shot. Then he 
fired three more shots at the two others, missing 
them, for all we could see, but it turned them 
ofl' our line. Tom sprang on again, and we loped 
after Ad and the boy. We caught them up just 
irjside the timber, Billy looking rather while and 
shaky with the pain, but he smiled at us. 

fComc on 1’ siUd Ad~‘eouie on, boys; we 
must get out of this. Billy’ll do. The arm 
ain’t bi-oken -only an ngly tlesli-wound, and he 
bears it like a little john-man.—Don’t yon be 
scared, Billy. If you get sick, I ’ll ride War 
Eagle and tote you. lie enti curry double.’ 

We followed the ]>air as fast as we could go. 
We could hear the yells of the Indians to our 
right in the timbei-, though wo could no Imigor 
see them ; hut we iiad the advantage t)f the 
wagon trail to travel on, and went considerably 
fiister than ^hey cnuhl travel through the brush. 
Pi'csontly we came to J.vck Cheek and crossed it; 
there was no water in its bed. We continueil 
to gallop through the timber on the other side 
of it, and came out ag.ain on the prairie beyond, 
and had gone (jultc four huudrert yanU in the 
open before our enemies emerged beliinu us. 

‘Jump oir, boys,’ said Ad, ‘and send ’em word 
we’re here.—Billy, you stay ou your liorse.’ 

We three leaped to the ground, and Tom and I 
opened fire again ; hut the Indians kejit dodging 
in and out of the edge of the timbei', and we 
couldn’t see if we did any damage. I’liey fired 
back at us ; but the range was too far for the 
rilles they carried—at least they didn’t hit us. 

‘Now, come on again,’ said Ad ; ‘ju.-t jog, so 
as to show them we ain’t afraid. They’ve got a 
sickener, I reckon. I wish wo could meet a good 
party of tlie boys from the ranch, and we’d 
whoop ’em back again to whore we found 
’em.’ 

We were only seven or eight mile.s away from 
home now, and there was a chance of such a 
thing happening, though it didn’t come off; but, as 
Ad reckoni'd, the Indians bad hud about enough 
of it. It is wonderful how a firm stand disc'iur- 
ages them. Perlnips they had lost their chief. 
Anyliuw, they retired, doubtless to gloat over 
the corpses of the two jwor men they had 
murdered, and left us to make our way to the 
ranch nnmolesled. Billy didn’t faint ou the 
road ; but he was -most uncommonly glad to get 
in and rest his ax'iu and have it dressed. lie was 
a ibeollhy youngster, and it lieuled up in three 
weeks. 

The day after the fight, a good crowd of us 
well armed went out and buried the bodies of 
the two Arends. We found three dead war- 
pqnies that had been killed or cri])plcd by our 
buUets. Of course the Indians hail carried off 
■'tlmir dead, it there were any, of which we Iiad 

K ftaof, though wc knew some of them were 
hit, Their giving up the chase so soon 
Popked as if they had lost some warriors. They 
Idblj’t jpare to figlit so much unless they can get 
at a disadvantage. Billy didn’t go with us 
tbvtheAmJ’ying, as he hkd to stay at home and 
his arm. Also, he was young, nnrl Ad 
want him to see the hideous work Indians 


make of thu bodies of white men they kill. But 
for all that, Billy heard some of the men telling 
about it when they came back, and we saw bis 
eyes glisten. 

‘Billy,’ said Ad, ‘if you’d stampeded with 
them poor fellers as you started to do,"you’d 
have run War Eagle to a stuiid-still in five miles, 
and you’d be lying out there now carved up like 
them. But you obeyed orders and kept your 
nerve; and I'rom this out we ’ll have to reckon 
you as a man in an Indian fight’ 

Billy was pleased. 


TREES OF OLD LONDON. 

• Ol.T) Oity Trees, dear City Trees! 

Whence comes youi placid spell, 

You that scarce taste of sun or breeze, 
Yet breathe of both so well ? 

The snimner sun ou city walls, 

It lintli a mournful air ; 

But \ heic the old Tree's shadow falls, 
The )>ui)ce of home is there. 

It is as if with iiurs and us 
They had for ever grown, 

And watched, as a familiar does, 

All changes we have known; 

As if, amid the great unrest, 

Discouraged, faint, and sore, 

We would creej) home to Nature’s breast, 
And found her at the door; 

As if a mother’s sleejiless love, 

That comes not twice in life, 

Hung wistful in those lioughs above 
To lull us from llic strife. 

Is it the souls of times gone Viy 
TImt stir those twinkling leaves, 

And make the sun kiss lovingly 
Their It, eudury sheaves ? 

A 'free! It is a note from Hod, 
Wherever it has With ; 

A spirit nurtuied by the clod ; 

A glory to the earth. 

Th,' gr>al majestic I'crrest reigns. 

Aloof, in might and age ; 

He cannot share our puny jiains, 
Although he may assuage. 

But you, poor pent-up Trees, whose face 
So kindly, freshly, bends, 

Yon have no eomredes of yonr race, 

You are our home-born friends. 

Dear City Trees ! still may you grow 
In nooks amidst tbe mart! 

When innovatioa lays you low. 

The household gods depart. 
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WKSTEliN AUSTRALIA. 

Till'; continent of An.stnilia may be likenctl to 
one inimcnsie plain, witli a frin"e of liighluiids 
dividing the interior from the encircling sea. On 
the west this fringe evtend.s about two hiindieil 
inile.s inwards, and niergea in the great plain at 
an elevation of some two thousand feet. I'liiis, 
while po.s.sessing a bold outline of rocky rangi's as 
its boundary on the seawuird i-idc, the vast territoiy 
of Western Australia finds its eastern limit fading 
into an arid azure of blue.-guin trees, sandy wastes, 
and salt marshes. It is the va.stness and the 
aridity of this great central plain wliich inllueiiee. 
the whole character of the island-continent of 
Australia, and which affect its peojiles more even 
than the oceans which surround it 

Au.str.dia is to u.s now ‘one continent, but in 
the youth of the world its eastern and westi'rii 
pmtion.s Were separate islands. They only be¬ 
came united at what geologists cull a ‘compara¬ 
tively recent’ epoch. The we.stern i.sland was the 
more aneient as well as the larger of the two 
At some remote period it was united with the 
Asiatic continent, from which it received the ' 
ancestral forms of wnat are now regarded .as the 
peculiar Australian flora and fauna. The We.stern 
Australia we now know is the remnant of the 
vast primeval island which at some far-back 
period was severed from the Asiatic continent. 

It was in 1527 that tlie island-continent was 
made known to travellers from the northern 
hemisphere. Meneze,“, the Portuguese, in that 
year discovered wdiat he called Terra Australis 
Incognita ; and soon after him came the Dutch, 
who examined, and bestowed many names on, 
parts of the western coast. There came one 
Dutchman, Houtniann, who gave his name to 
a small group of islands ; another, Doore, wdio 
gave his name to an island in Shark’s Bay; 
anotlier, Edel, who gave his iwnie to the district 
around the Bay ; another, who named Cape 
Leenwiu after his own ship; anotlier, who gave 
the name of NuyIsland to the roa.st eu.st of Cape 
Leenwin, And so on, until, in 16C5, the Dutch 


government complacently named the whole 
continent ‘ New llullaud.’ Soon aflef this came 
Dariipier to examine the north and west coasts, 
and to bestow a lew more names ; and in l(>97, 
Vlaming to discover and name the Swan River. 
Tlieii for a period of about I'ighty years Australia, 
or New Holland, was neglected by navigators, and 
only came into notice again when Captain (look 
took iio.ssession of Botany Bay in 1770. 

The Swan River Settlement was the germ of 
the colony now called Western Australia. In 
182C the then governor of New South Wales, 
with a desire for lateral expansion, sent a detach¬ 
ment of troop.s to occupy King Ceorge’s Sound, 
which h.ad been discovered and named .some tliftty 
years previously by the famous Vaiieoiiver. Fol¬ 
lowing up this movement, Captain Stirling went 
in II.M.S. Nhccc.w to spy out the land with a view 
to forming a Settlement. lie anchored off the 
Swan Ri\er, and he and his ollicors went in boats 
as far up the river as they could get. Captain 
Stirling reported so favourably of the land on his 
leturii to Sydney, that the governor recommended 
the Home (lovernment to form a Settlemeiil there. 

Thus it came to pass that, in 1829, Captain 
Stirling returned to the Swan River as Lieu- 
teiiaut-tJovcrnor, commissioned to form and con¬ 
trol a new colony. Within a year, some forty 
ve.ssels followed hi u, hringiiig a thousand settloi's, 
with jiersoinal effects and cash estimated at 
nearly one hundred and fifty thousand pounds. 
Tliis we may regard as the caintal with which 
the colony was started. Its progress was slow, 
and marked by many mistakes. The first was 
the over-liberality of the Home (lovernment in 
off'ering large tracts of land to settlers with small 
means, the result of which was that immense 
areas of the best land near the coast fell into 
the hands of persons who were both unable to 
manage it and unfit for the hardsliip.s of pioneer 
life. Some of these early settlers .soon got dis¬ 
gusted, ami left* but retained their titles to the 
land so foolishly ceded to them. The new settlers 
who followed were unable to obtain Itind in 
favourable localities, and thus had either to 
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travel far afield, or betake themselves to one of 
, the other colonies In this way fresh iinmif'ra- 
tion was discouraged, and the })opulation wliicli 
did settle became scattered over such a wide 
area as to leave the colony for long without any 
cohesion. 

For many years the colony iua<le little progress. 
Capital was sinnty, and labour scarce and very 
dear. Moreover, there wa.s a diliiculty in finding 
markets for tlie.ir products, and the !swan River 
settlers nltogrtlier felt that tludr lines Iiad not 
fallen in pleasant i)lare.s. Tlien eunie the rndj 
to the gohl-fiehls of Victoria, which still further 
depreciated tlie eliance.i of the we.sterii colony. 
Finally, the colonists ]ictitioned to l>eiiiade, what 
the other eolonie.s were rebelling against - a depot 
for convicts. The Homo (tovernmeiil ^'c■ry 
promptly and ghidly agreed to make Western 
Australia a penal settlement; and for twenty 
years, ship after .ship disehnrged the scnm and 
rascality of Great Britain in the Swan River. 
When, in 18(J8, transportation was su.spended, 
West Australia li;ul absorbed about ten tlion.saiul 
convicts of various shades of criminality, whicli L 
just about one-fourth of the jiresent jiopulation. 

The original Swan River Settlement was only 
the south-west eoruer of the prc.sent colon)- 
Western Australia now includes a good deal more 
than a third of the entire at-ea of tlie Australian 
continent. Its coast-line is some three tiioiisand 
five hundred miles in length ; and its acivage i.s 
estimated at sL hundred and .seventy-eight 
million four hundred thousand acre.s, or one 
million and sixty thousand stjuare niile.«. This 
colony is eleven times as big as Great Britain, anil 
it has only a population of forty-two thousand— 
the population of a third-rate British town. 

Will it ever he lit for more '{ That is the 
great que.stiou of the nioment, and there i.s not 
much dillieidty in au.sweriiig it in the uHirmative. 
It has taken the colony sixty years to attain its 
present extremely modest iuiportaiice, while its 
neighboui-s to the cast have been adding to tlieir 
population by tlie hi .idred tlioiisand, and to their 
wealth by the million. But West Australia has 
liad an unhap])y childhood and an unfoitimate 
youth. There is no reason wliy slie should not 
have a bright maturity in spite of tlie errors of 
her creatore and the dubious antecedents of her 
pioneers. 

In this great dominion of one million Mjuare 
• miles there are several ranges of bilks of 
considerable size and beauty ; there are several 
rivers which irrigate, for at least a portion of the 
year, great stretches of fine country ; there are 
vast forests of magnificent timber; there are 
mineral treasures that are only beginning to he 
revealed to the eager searchers; there' are large 
tracts of land suitable for agriculture ; iheie is aii 
aljfpndaiit supply of both temperate and tropical 
fruits ; and there i.s, in the soutlicrn portion of 
the colony at anyrate, a climate which is said to 
be the best in the world, and wliich is certainly 
notauTMssed anywhere for salubrity. 

^ handful ol forty-two thousand people—a 

l-jpoptilation e*iual to only about oue-luindredth 
I of what the next census'will sliow tlie 
continent to hold—have not done the 
' atttlbst jvilh their heritage j hilt they have doijc 

gwot <leul- They have constructed some foin- 
and fifty miles of railway to epnnect 


their chief towns, and to bring down the forest- 
products to the ports; they have erected some 
three thousand miles of telegraph ; they con¬ 
tribute an annual public revenue of nearly four 
hundred thousand pounds; and they have built 
up ail important export trade wliich amounts to 
nearly a milliou and a half sterling jier aiiiumi. 
Not many years ago, Perth, the capital, was like 
a small sleepy Kiigli-h country town ; now it is a 
‘ city ’ of ten thousand inhabitants, with luunerons 
fine buildings, half a. dozen banks, two catbi’drals, 
several chnrcbe.s, clubs, socictii's, and all the 
resoureCs and luxuries of civilisation. 

Near Perth tliere is a little community which 
is unique in colonial history. A sliort distance 
to tile north of the cajiilal, some S]).inish moniB 
of the oj'der of St Benedict founded the settle¬ 
ment of New Norcia. There for many years 
they have devoted themselves Lo the redama- 
lion of the uborigiuaJ tribes, and under Bisliop 
Salvado there is now a considerable coinp.any 
ot iiaiRes, trained t‘ ii.scful and industrious 
occupations. Tliese blacks liave been taught liy 
till', lieuedictiiiL's to till tlie soil, grow the vine, 
and reclaim the waste lands. The monks have 
educated them, made musicians of many ot 
them, and have at the same time not stilled 
them by confinement, but have given tlicni in 
place ot their nomadic habits a taste for all 
outdoor .athletic sjiorts ami e.xerciscs. This vigor¬ 
ous little eommuiiitv is a standing reproacli, for 
it shows what might have lieeii done tor the 
Australian aborigines if they had been jiroperly 
dealt with elseiiheie. West Australia lias a 
larger proportion of aboriginal natives than any 
.other section of the continent, and it is good to 
know that the West Aii.stralimis give considerable 
eniptoymcnt to the,.se natives about tlie sheep- 
runs and I’arius. There ate jii this country many 
tribes which have never even been seen by while 
men ; so it is itiiiios^ible to tell e bat ate now the 
numbers of this ilusky raie. 

Of this cnoinioii.s eoloiiy—enormous a.s to 
territory, although m.significant as to ])o])ulatiou 
—upon wliich tie' Imperial Parliament is about 
to confer the privilege of responsible govern¬ 
ment, very little is known by Knglish jieople at 
home, ami, indeed, not a great deal of itifoviua- 
tioii has been nuldished. Perhaps the latest facts 
are tho-c which have been eommimicuted by the 
late Attorney-General of the colony, Mr A. P. 
Jlcnsmaii, !■ tlie Oolon'al lii.stitute. 

Among the chief industries, perhaps \vc might 
say the chief industries, of the colony at jiresent are 
sheep and cattle taruiiiig. These farms are found 
along the banks of most of the livers in tlift 
southern jiortioii of the country. 'I'liere is some 
diirerence of opinion as to its agricultural capa¬ 
bilities ; but Mr Ileasman says that, although 
there are many parts where, owing to the sandy 
nature of tlie soil and the ab.scnce of water, farm¬ 
ing cannot be carried on, yet there are numei'ous 
traits Well suited for wheat-growing. There does 
not, liowever, appear to be good reason for thinking 
that West Australia will ever rival her neighbour, 
South Australia, in the production of corn for 
export. At all events, some machinery will first 
have to be devised for the storage and distribu¬ 
tion of water, if wheat-orovving is to become a 
considerable industry. Even the most arid tiacto 
have been made fertile by irrigation. 
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For tlie growth of fruits of all kinds the slender where the trees grow close together, and 
capacity of West Australia is remarkable. In one of two hundred feet high may have a’stem 
the south, the vine, the orange, the fig, and the not above a foot in diameter. But where grow- 
olive grow in perfection; and the grapes are said ing apart, they attain enormous girth ; and one 
to be only ecjuallcd by those of Knglish hot- has been measured witli a circumference of sixty 
houses. Any fruit of the temperate zone will feet at the base. 

attain ■ perfection there. The distance is too From well-giwn specimens of the ' Karri, 
great, probably, for any houe of market for these timber as much as twelve feet wide can las 
fruits in Europe; but there is one jwssible obtained. The wood is elastic and durable, 
industry in the prc.scrving of them. There is although not very easily worked, and is splendid 
another in the making of wine, ami the day is, for .shafting and planking. Baron Mueller lias 
perhaps, not far distant when West Australian introduced this tiec liolh into Victoria and into 
vintages will be familiar in England. AVine, in Europe, because of its easy culture, its (piick 
fact, is now, and has been for some years, made growth, and its A’aluable limber. West Australia 
in the colony, althougb none of it has yet found lias millions (rf acres of it 

way ‘liome.’ On the Darling Hills, near ( Ne.\t to its forests, the colony has heretofore 
Berth, there are many nourishing vineyanU ; relied most on its peail-fisheries. Tliese are 
and there arc several other districts as well conductisl on the noitli and west coasts, and 
adapted for vine-growing. emiiloy large fleets of boats. The jiearls are 

One great source of the wealth of the colony well known in England, and the value of iiearls 
so far has been its forests. 'Fliese arc so ciior- and jiearl-sliells exported lias steadily increased 
inous anil continiions, that the sontbeni [lortion until it is now about one hundred thousand 
of West Australia lias sometimes been described pounds a year. 

as one vast forest. .4t one lime tlie chief exiiort For .some years West Australians have been 
from these forests was sandal-wood, in tlie shij)- envious of ihe gold-mines of their colonial 
ping of which fragrant material to (.lliiiia eon- ne.iglihours ; but now they have found gold for 
siderable fortunes were made. This trade, how- themselves. In tlie northern jiart of the colony, 
ever, is not nearly so importaiif and so lucrative as gold has been di.scovered in ilie district eallcul 
it once was. For one thing, the Baudal-woo<l tree Kimberley. It is a long way from jiorts and 
requires careful replanting, and the colonists were mvilisation, and there is also a deficiency of water 
only bent on securing that wliieli they .saw before for ernsliing and oilier juirpo.se.s. But already 
tlieiii, without providing lor the future, so that a railway is jirojected, mid the government are 
they have now to go (uitlier and farther afield industriously boring for water, (lold-mining is 
for it This of cour.sc adds to the expense, and now actively carried on at Kimberley and in 
reduces the profit; wli lie, also, the prico.s obtain- other |ilaees; ami alllioiigli many of tliose who 
able in Uliiiia have been steadily recoding. 'riie,| went w'ith tlie first rush when the discovery W'as 
cxjiort now average.s in value only about thirty i reported, returneil in disgust becaii.se of the hurd- 
tliousand pounds a year. It is an iiuhislry which j slu]^ of the life and tlie inconveniences of the 
may be rcviveil by euUivatioii. I situation, there is no doubt that West Australia 

At pre.'cut, the most valuable forest-jirodiict is now to be added to the list of regular gold- 
is the .Jarrali -a species of eucalyjitus-wbich producers. 1'licre have been native traditions of 
ri.sus .straight from the, gvoimJ to a height of a gold-mines for ages, and it is ])ohsible that the 

hundred feet without a branch, ami wbLcli has a de]»<isits are very much greater than is yet even 

girth of from twenty to thirty feet at the base, surmised. Anything seems possible in such an 
The durability of tlie timber of this tree is said enormous, and as yet practically unexplored 
to surpass that of any other known wood. When territory. 

carefully selected and cut while the .sap is least Of even more importance is the recent dis- 
active, the timber is ab.solntely imiiervious to the cevery of coal on the upper part of the Irwin 
borings ol insects, ami it has remarkable resistance lliver. The reports us yet are meagre, and there 
to the action of water. It is thus eminently is also a belief that coal exists in the Kimberley 
adapted, and is being largely used, for Jetties, district. If the expectations are realised, then 
piles, railway-sleeper •, and the fi'ames niul AVest Australia may well indulge in dreams of 
, planking of ships. Although I’eiy hai'il, it is j prosperity, for, apart from her own proper needs 

used also in the colony for tlie, flooring and —and there is native copper, lead, and iron to 

rafters of houses, and for furniture. One thing | be smelted—her shores are the first that are 
in its favour for building purposes is tliat it i.s , touched, or sighted, by outward-going steamers 
one of the least inflammable of known woods. | from Europe, and the last to lie left on the home- 
Aa this valuable tree is known to abound in - ward voyage. Tlie ports of this colony are from 
AA^est Australia over an area equal to the whole one to two weeks nearer to us than tliose of any 
of Great Britain, it will be seen that the forest otlfcr of the Australian colonies, 
wealth is very great, and it is of special import- j Such are a few of the characteristics and 
aiice that it exists in localities within moderate resources of vvliiit some people are inclined to 
distance ol the coast and harbours. ^ regard as the coming colony. For the rest, the 

Another valuable tree is the Karri, also a climate is such tliat Albany may one day become 
species of eucalyptus, d’his tree grows in the a favourite and fushionable health-resort for 
humid counti'y near the river.s and towards the British and Anglo-Indian invalids, 
coast, and is the largest but one of the euca- Albany stands at the head of the inner harbour 
lyptus tribe of the Australian continent. Specj- of King George’s Sound—a vast natural harbour, 
mens have been found over four hundred feet in which is destined *to be,of .Imperial importance, 
height, and stems have been measured three him- It is just round the south-w'est corner (4. 
drea feet clean up to the first limb. 'J’lie stems are Australia, in the very line of the great trade of 
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the work! with the colonies. It is a spacious and 
safe anchorage-ground, naturally aTul geographi¬ 
cally adapted as a harbour of refuge, a coaling- 
station, and u rendezvous for the navies wliicii 
are being created for Au.stralian defence.s 

But it is plain that West Australia cannot go 
on and prosper without more people. She has 
plenty of room, but she has not all the attrac¬ 
tions for ordinary colonists that other parts of 
Austriiliu have. Those who go must not expect 
to find a hind flowing with milk nud honey, or 
to fill their poekots in u morning ivith gold 
nuggets. Hut those who l ati roiigli it, who have 
patience and ])ei-sevurance, ami wlio have the 
enterprise to beat out new tracks, and who have 
a small capital to shut witli, may do well. It is 
certainly a land of great natural wealth, waiting 
for development, and those who aid in the 
development will share in tlui reward. It is not, 
however, a laud for indiseriininate emigration. 


‘Ye’ve hit it,’ Considiue answered lightly, with 
his accustomed easy devil-may-care expression. 
‘ The precise game. A dozen of the chief niggers 
are in cuufercncc with the Governor, and tliey 
want him to surrender at discretion this very 
morning. But they don’t know' Gordon, And 
from what J can guess of these fellows’ lingo, 1 
fancy Gordon don’t see it in the same light as 
tliey do. They seem to me to be grumhling'in 
Iheir own tongue - whicli is a grand one for the 
])nrpose - and 1 can certainly answer for it that 
we’ve all of ns got a right to, for we’re con- 
foumled hungry.’ 

As he spoke, an Aiah a step or two in front 
of them turned round to them with an intelli- 
goid air and .smiled. Goiisidiiie was the first -to 
ri'cogni-ie who it was among the confu.sed crowd 
of similar white oriental dresses. ‘AVhy, man, 
hanged if it isn’t your c.ou.siu again,’ he cried, 
I with a .sudden look at Hir Austen. ‘Ah, but 
lie’s a sphuidid Arab! The devil himself 
I wouldii’f know him f’'oiii u born Miissulmaii. 
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C'furasil .X.XI. — AN A.NXKIUS .MOME.NI'. 

A KKW hours later, on that terrible Kiiuday— the 
last before the final disaster at Khartoum Sir 
Austen found liiniself in the great s(|uare of the 
town, in front of the Governor's house, where 
a starving trowil of natives was ulivadv gathered, 
eager to hear the last news of tlie delilieralioii 
going on inside the Palace. Sir Austen had been 
relieved for the time from bis dangerous and 
difficult post at till! Bourre (fate, and bad strolled 
inward into the city to learn for hiimself what 
hopes the Governor ,■'till had as to tlieii chain e.s 
of holding out till the army of rescue arrived 
to reinforce tliem. 

It’s wonderful how callous peoph' get aU last 
to the dniigor.s of a .“iege, when onec, they ’re in 


I —Liiinell, >■,' rascal, c‘ime here and tell us what 
I (he bother s all about. Ye can iimlcrstaiid tlieso 
I niggers’ iiiiconscioiialile lingo. Tell us what the 
! ilickeiis the blac.k f'ellow.s are haggling o\er.' 

' ‘ Musii,’ l.iiincll answered, coming over to them 

with ail aliiiic-t reverential air. ‘Hush! lie's 
going to s]ieak. Lei.’.s hear what he .sa,y.s. I’ll 
translate it all i’oi' you a.s widl as I can after- 
ward.s.’ 

Something III the tone of his voice compelled 
attention. Considiiie and Sir Au.stcn looked up 
al once, and saw stamling on the steps of that 
whitewa-hed I’alace the well-known figure of 
a tali and comiu.'mding looking man, in white 
Kurojiean uiiifoim and dark red fez, that .showed 
olf to the iitmo-t advantage the chastened strength 
and ma|e-ty of hi- sunburnt fai’e and grizzled 
gray numst.'iclies. A buzz ran wave-like tliroligli 
tlie assembled evowd a wlii.sjierud buzz of 
‘Gordon! Gordon!’ The Go'veinor raised Ills 


tbe mid.“t of it. The constant rain of bullets 
from every side passi , absolutely unnoticed. Men 
Ci'OR.s open .spaces under fiii- without .seeming to 
olxserve it. Even a shell exploding causes iar 
less commotion than ttic fall of an oinnibus hor.-.e 
would cau.se in Regent Street. So Sir Aiisleii 
strolled on careles-sly, undeterred by the distant 
thud of firing, throiigli those covered .street.s, 
overhung with malting to kce)) oil’ the heat of 
the mid-day sun, and past the hungry blacks who 
peered now and again fnmi darkling doorways 
m tlie wall, greeting the English officer as lie 
strode by witli a military a.diue in true Sou¬ 
danese fashion. Sir Austen saluted in return, 
and stepped on briskly- But the square, when 
he reached it, was alive with an eager throng 
of superior natives, both .soldiers and civilinn.s, 
in every possible stage of weariness and misery. 
A long siege bad left its mark on all. Eaininc 
•stared visibly from every fare. The gaunt 
Egyptians looked gaunter than ever: the stal¬ 
wart negroes weie. worn to shadows. Among 
^ thatn the officer’s quick eye was not long in 
piidiing out once more the still burly figure of 
Ilia Irisli, friend Considiiie. 

♦What’s up?’Sir Austen asked with conside” 
,l^le curiosity, forcing, his way not without some 
‘idifflcuUy through the buzzing throng. ‘A depu 
tiltion to Gordon ? ’ 


liaii'l fiH- i\ iiioiiU'iil, piiliu outward, as if to 
j be.'.peak silence ; and all at once a sudden still¬ 
ness fell like naq.ie even Upon that motley crowd 
' of noi.sy eluitteriiig orientals. One second they 
I surged like a summer .sea ; tben they looked up 
eagerly. Every man held his face upturned to 
hear, as Kasliim Elmoos, Gordon’s most trusted 
I native olliier, calleil out loudly in Arabic ; ‘The 
;ilovcnior w'ill addre.ss you.’ Hut for some 
iiiinutes the Governor b.imself only glanced round 
iinjire.s.sn'eiy with his deep blue eyes: his silence . 
and his look, all pity and resolution, seemed 
well-nigh its clo<|uent in their way as hi.s soldierly 
language. 

’I'lie crowd waited patiently, hanging upon 
Ids lip.s. Then Gordon, steadying himself with 
his hand on Kashim Ehnoos’s shoulder-- for he 
I was ill that day, and hud been up all night 
making the round of the ramparts - gazed about 
him compassionately on that silent sen of eager 
black faces, and began to speak in rapid and 
. (iueut but very e.leur and distinct Arabic. 
Neither Sir Austen nor Considiiie could under¬ 
stand one word he saitl; but bis winning smile, 
his cheery voice, his re.soUite manner, his quick 
cadences of emotion as lie passed in turn from 
eluding to exhortation, made them almost able 
to follow in rough outline the general sense of 
I what lie Avas driving at. As for the straining 
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mob of terrified orientals, they hung tipon his’ 
words in breathless silence, and stroked their 
chins, muttering now and then in conceit, ‘Allah 
is great. Gordon says well. He has faith to 
shame ns. With Allah's help, we shall hold out 
yet till hope conies of deliverance.’ 

But the Oovcrnor’.s face belied his confidence. 
As he went on with his speech, even in that 
dire extremity, some clecti-ic spark fiom the 
great man’s heart seemed to run now and again 
through the entire assembly, so wonderfully did 
he inspire them all with the sense of j)er.sonal 
devotion. They thrilled resjamsive. At one 
point, the Governor’s voice .sank low and mu.sical. 
‘What’s he saying to them now?’ Gotisidiiie 
asked in an alimwt inauilible whisjier of Ijiiiipdl, 
unable any longer to rejiress hi.s curiosity. 

‘He’s telling them he feels it all, not for 
hinrsclf- not for his reputation not even for 
England -but for Ins jieople’s .sake- these, iioor 
eheep of Soudanese, whom he has tiieil so hard 
to save and to benefit. If all is lost, it is for 
them that he. grieves over it. Four long da^s 
and nights he ha.s never slept nor closed his eye ; 
he has gone round the posts ince.ssantly, and 
personally enconraged hi.s st.irved and wearied 
stdiliers to stand firm till help arrives from 
Wolseley. The question of foo<l, he says, has 
worn him to a shadow. He is hungry for his 
pe.ojde. But all will yd. go well. II they will 
but hold out for three days longer, Stew'arl’' 
troops will be liere : and for his pait, come what 
may, he will never, never, never coiisenl to sui' 
render. Thfij ni.ay give U}) the town it tliey like ; 
that is Iluir lookout; but he and we and Kashiin 
Elmoos will die lighting to the last for God and 
duty.’ 

‘ Hooray !’ l.'oi!sidine cii<‘d out entlmbiastically 
at the top of his voice. ‘And .so say all of ii.s, 
too, General. We won’t give way. We’re with 
you ! We’re with you.’ 

Goislon looked down with a [dacid oliihllike 
smile in the direction of the suddenly interriipt- 
ing voice, and added in Engli.sh, loud and clear : 
‘My determiiiatiou is uusluikmi. I will hold 
out to the end. England will never allow ns 
to pe.ri.sh. But even if she docs, we must do 
our duty.’ 

Sir Austen jnvssed his way iq) through the 
surging crowd, now loosed in speech once more, 
and e,agerly discussing this last deliverance ot 
their Governor’s. ‘J have iiews for him,’ he 
murmured to Linnell, .as they ])i('ssed forward 
• together through the wearied throng. ‘ I believe 
help is nearer even than he supposes. We took 
a man pri.soncr this morning near the Bouiiv 
Gate, trying to make his way us close as he could, 
as a spy. From what Abdul Ahmed, who 
examineil him, tells me, I think he enn be relied 
upon for giving truthful information.’ 

They reached the steps, and movcil slowly up 
to where Goidon himself had now taken his .seat 
in a wicker chair on the platlorm of the Palace. 
Occa.sional bullets still whizzed past them w'ith 
a whir ; but the Governor nevertheless received 
them W'ith that genial smile which never forsook 
him even in the last extremity. ‘What goes 
at the gate, Linuell?’ he asked, grasping Sir 
Austen’s hand hard, and looking down into his. 
very soul with those clear blue eyes of his. ‘All 
well towards Bourrd ? ’ 


‘ All well, a.s yet, 1 trust,’ Sir Austen answered, 
trying his best to imitate his great leader’s cheeri- 
ness. ‘ But. we expect a determined assault to 
he made before long. We texjk a dervi.sh prisoner 
this morning’ in the outer ditt'h, attempting, as 
I believe, to scale the rampart and communicate 
with Faragh’- 

Gordon’s eyes gleamed steely at the treiu herons 
Pasha’s name. ‘ Very likely’’ he answered, with 
a quietly conlemptiious aii'. ‘ Faragli eaii’t be 
trusted. I made that man, and I know now, if 
lie dared, lie would willingly betray me. He has 
a cur’s nature, 1 fear Put 1 ’m not afraid of 
him. If we die, at least we have done our duty. 
Though even now, two bundled men would be 
enougli to save ii.s. Two bundred Englishmen, 
of Probyn or Burnaby’s sort. With their help, 
we could hold out for another twehe.montli.-- 
Well : how about yonr prisoner ?’ 

Sir Austen smiled back at that calm heroic face 
of a gicat man struggling with a .sea of adver¬ 
sity. ‘My jnisoner tells u.s,’ be went on, in a 
very (jiiict vtiiie, ‘that the Mahdi has news of 
a severe <]efeat ol his noj'tliern delachiiient on 
Saturday week by .Stewart’s Iroojis at Aim Klea. 
lie understands that Stewart liim.self i.s woniided 
or dead, but that bis I'oliimn has succeeded in 
rctii hing Metanineli. The der\ ish tells ii.s that 
the army of relief made a reconnaissance in 
force at .Metanineli on Wednesday, aided by our 
four steamers, mIikIi lie seems to think have 
ofi'cctcd a junction with them. And be .says that 
in the Mabdi’s caiiqi every one is of o]iiiiion an 
a.ssault must be made not later than Tue.sdaj' on 
all available jioints, for fear the army of relief 
.should arrive by IVediiesday or Tliur.sdiiy.’ 

The Govenior listened to this evciting news 
with, jirofoniid intire.st. ‘My own information 
looks the same way,’ be murmured with that 
impertuihahle calm of a brave sjurit. ‘Depend 
upon it, we are only thiee or foui' days ofl’ now 
from" our deliverance. 1 biive wrestled with this 
trouble ill prayer, and it i.s ]iMs.siiig away. It is 
passing away, I feel certain.—But which way 
it wili pass aw'ay, we can’t tell yet. My gi’ief is 
.all for my poor starved peojile. I believe our 
.steamers must really have met Stewart’s detach¬ 
ment. But that makes our danger all the greater 
for the moment. Kverv thing deiteuds upon the 
next four days. The Malidi’s too good a strate¬ 
gist, you may be sure, nut to know bis one chance 
of succe.ss lies in preventing a jiim tioii. The 
nearer hclji comes to us, the more eager the 
enemy will be to uasteii bis assault. lie 11 iittuck 
us to-nigbt, I believe. He’ll attack before morn¬ 
ing. 1 must see your prisoner, Sir Austen. 
Where have you left him ?’ 

‘At the, Boiirre Gate,’ Sir Austen answered 
respectfully, ‘in clmigc of Ali Ismail.’ 

x\t the word,'-, the General, like a w'ouiided man, 
.sprang from his scat, astoniided. ‘In chaj-ge of 
Ali Ismail,’ lie cried with an incredulous air. 
‘ Why, Colonel, yon surprise me! The man’s 
a spy, of coni’se, who came near on jnirpose, 
hoping to he taken, that he*might comniiuiicate 
with Faragh ! And y'on’ve left hjm in charge 
of one of Faragh’s own most intimate ollicers ! 
Why, what could you have been thinking about ? 
In a man less experienced and leas trustworthy 
than yourself, 1 should be inclined^ to call this 
culpable negligence ! Depend upon it, the fellow 
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has a message from the Mahdi, By this time, 
he's arraiigetl things comfortably with Faragh, 
no doubt. And the worst of it is, we don’t know 
whom 40 trust. We must go down at once and 
try to prevent any further mischief.’ 

Sir AusUm clapped his band to his liea<l in 
horror, ‘dreat heavens,’ he cried witli a .sitddcMi 
burst of enlii'htounient, ‘ 1 must be mad! 1 
never even thought of it!’ 

The (jeneral, nevci’ chiding liim, moved down 
the steps with a resolute air. ‘This is bad news,’ 
he said (inietly. ‘Very hud news imleed. I’ve 
heard none worse thivmgh all thi.s day of trial. 

1 distrust Faragh ; and 1 don’t know how many 
of his siihoriliiiatc.s may be implieateii with him. ! 
If we had only (he enemy to deal with, we i 
might liohl out for weeks; but with tr.iitor.s I 
in the cami) -.“tarvation and treachei'y to cope ! 
with at once—Gud alone knows now what ni iy j 
huiijien ne.Kt to us, And when wc full, they 
will treat my poor ])eo)ile as these wretches 1 

treated tlie defeucelcM .sonl.s in j!ec,bci'.’ i 

c'lytdiv odCou/tlviKwe ivviwwv, Kai Tiav , 

JdOLEJlN .VAVAL EAIGAGE.MENTS, 
moHTs. 

Since the naval operations diirijig the American 
Civil War 0 [)ened the eyes of Ihirojie to tlie 
neces.sity for ironclad 01 nrmonred wui-hliijis, and 
the conseipicnt need for luavy guns, there liave I 
been few opportmiitie.s ot testing these niodcin 1 
moustere by the ordeal of real warfare ; yet ninal I 
actions between armoured vessel.s, or actions in j 
which armoured \’es.se]s were engaged, have been 
more numerous tlnm i.' gcni'nilly supposed. The ' 
farnoiia light between tlie ‘Meriiniiic’ and the 1 
‘Monitor’ tva.? the deiitli-idow to the (dd order' 
of things. 

Tim ‘ Monitor,’ built by Cliiptain Ericsson, was . 
a turret sbi]), with a single tiinet, carrying tno I 
guns, throwing one-huiidred-anil-eigh'ty-])oiind • 
shot. The arinour of the turret was eight inches i 
in thickness; while tlie side-armour w.is iive i 
inches thick ; she had, however, a freeboard of i 
about a foot only, 'f'lic ‘ Merrinuic' might be [ 
described us nn iinproniptii iionclad. Among tlic 
vessels burnt or sunk by tlie l’'c(leruls on llnir, 
evacuation of Norfolk was tbe wooden sleaui ' 
frigate ‘ Merriiuuc.’ It was raised by the Con-i 
federates and cut down to tlie water-line : botli | 
ends were decked over, and on the centre portion | 
was built a enwemate, something like tlie roof of 
u house. The walls of the ciocmate were of oak, 
two feet thick, faced by two layers of iron jilaling, | 
four inches thick. She was armed with ten ''uns 
of various calibres. Both vessels steamed about 
five knots, and were utterly nnseawbi thy. 

On the 8 tli of March IHC 2 , the ‘Virginia,’ as 
the ‘ Merrimac. ’ had been rechristeued, made her 
appearance among the euemy’s tleet, and imme¬ 
diately began to give them a taste of her cjiia-; 
iity. The ‘ Curalxirlaml,’ a thirty-gun frigate, was 
mmmod and sunk fritli startling mpidity; the 
‘Obngress,’ a fifty-gun frigate, was driven ashore 
and burned ; and another frigaU was also driven 
j.flshore, ,Ey this time night liad fallen, and the 
/‘ViEgihia’ rested on her laurels, expecting to 
^ish her, work on the morrow. Beyond having 
Imer loose hamper shot away, she was not damaged'; 


but she had left her ram, wiiich had been inse¬ 
curely fastened on, in the side of the ‘Cumber¬ 
land.*^ 

But the next morning an antagonist appeared 
on the scene in the shape of the little ‘Alonitor.’ 
Tlie ‘ Virginia ’ liad met her match. Both vessels 
iinrueiliately [irepared for action, and the first 
light between ironclads took place. 'Die result 
wius imleti.sive. TJie combat, a fierce artillery 
duel, continued for four hours, Tlie distance 
between the combatants ranged from half a mile 
to close range, yet tlie ariiniur of neitlier W'lis 
pierced ; uml ulthcngh both were badly battered, 
they did not sustain any vital injury. At last, 
as if by mutual con.«eut, they separuteil, their 
crew.s being utterly worn out. It is ndated that 
during the fight the crew maiming one of the 
guns of tlie ‘Virginia’ were found .standing at 
case. On llie officer in coiuiiiiuid being asked 
why he was not firing, he icplied that ‘gun- 
powiler was precious, and he could do her [the 
“Monitor”] ns much damage by smipping hi.s 
lingers at her every two and a half minutes !’ 
Altlioiigh a drawn battle between the actual 
antagonists, yet tlie * iJoiiilor ’ succeeded in its 
object, tlie saving of the remainder of the Federal 
lloct. This was the only light of any consc- 
(pieiice either the ‘A’lrginia’ or the ‘Monitor’ 
was engaged 111 . 

Ne.xt to tlie action between tlie ‘ Virginia’ and 
tlie ‘Monitor,’ that between the ‘ Alabama ’ and 
till' ‘ Kearsarge ■ lias the nio-l inteiest lor us; if, 
lucleed, taking place a.s it did at oiir ow'ii doors, 
it doe.s not take jirecedeiice.. It illustrated in a 
grajihii' manner the value of defeirsivc armour. 
The ‘Aliibaiua’ was a iMripie-iigged wooden ))ro- 
peller, curiying eight giiii.s, one oi wliich wa.s a 
rilled hlindred-poiiiider. After two^eai’s of depre- 
dntimi, in wliicli she intlicted ineah ulable injiiiy 
upon tlie shipping of the Eliileil States, she re- 
p.iiied to (Miciljouig ill the bi-giiiiiing of .lime 18(i4 
to refit. A lew days afterwards, the ‘ Kearsarge:,’ 
which liad been in pursuit of the ‘ Alabiiiiia’for 
some time, also aniveil oif tbe port, (tiiptaiii 
Meiniiies of the ‘Al.ibania,’ partly horn a feeling 
of eliivalry, and ]«utly, no doubt, from a foehiig 
of .superiority in his ■irmaiiient.s, determined to 
go out and hgiit his imtagoiiist, 'riie ‘Kearsarge,’ 
like the ‘ Alalianiii,’was a wooden pioptdler, but 
(allied only seven guns. Ibiknown to Captain 
Senunes, liowever, slio liad been strengthened in 
a lemarkable maimer, lake the knights of old, 
i he was (iiia-ed m a suit of chaiii-mail. Amul- 
shiji.s, on both sides, she was pioteelud by a chain 
cable iilaci d iiji and down from tbe rail to the 
water’s edge, the wdiole being eovercd over with 
a thin plaiikiug, wliich completely concealed the 
armour beneath. About te.n o’clock on Sunday 
lorenooii, IDth June 1864, the ‘Alahaiiia’ left 
Cherbourg harbour, mid emue up with the ‘ Keat- 
.sargft’ about seven miles from land. When the 
latter was about n mile distant on hez’ starboard, 
the, ‘Alabama’ opened fire. Firing now pioceeded 
rapidly 011 both siiles. The ‘Alabama’ had 
Tiivoted her giiiis to starboard, and in ordezi to 
keeji their i-esiiectzve broadsides bearing, they 
fought izi a eircle, both vessels steazizizzg rouzzd a 
comzuon cczitz-e with a distazice vwyiizg from a 
uuarter to half a ntile. In about half an hour 
tW tiring became very hot, and the ‘Alabaimt' 
begun to suller. She was hulled seveiul times. 
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and a number of Her nieii killed, while hor she^l 
in return did the ‘ Keifrsarge’ little damage. 
After the lapse of about an hour, the ‘Alabama’ 
was in a sinking condition, the enemy’s slicll 
having exploded in her .sides and between decks, 
making largo apeiturca, through which tlic watei' 
rushcil with great rapidity. At lost she hoisted 
sail to get away; but the ‘Kear-sarge’ was laid 
across her bow's, threatening to rake her ; the 
‘Alabama’ thereupon surrendered, but .sank a 
few minutes afterwards, A few of her crew were 
rescued by the boats of the ‘ Kear.sarge,’ but most 
of them by tugs and pleasnre-vesstds, wbicb bad 
gatheroil round to witness the comlMt. The 
‘ Kearsarge’ was little the wor.s<! of the encounter 
owing to the protection her armour afforded. It 
is possible that if Captain Setnimw had k^iown 
the ‘Kearsarge’ was partially annoiired, he woidd 
not have been in such a burry to come out and 
fight, or he might at least have taken the same 
precautionary measures; 

Two years afterwards, the war between Italy 
and Austria gave the world an opportunity ol 
witue.ssing for the first time a general naval 
engagement in wliich ii'onclads were engaged on 


botli si<lcs. 


to the coiillietiiig accounts of 


the contending parties, it is almost iinpossihle to 
give a i»orfeetly accurate account of the battle ; 
but the following narrative, compiled from the 
various reports of it wliich appeared in the ISmrs, 
will give a tolerably clear idea of the main facts. 
Oir the 2()th of .Inly IStHJ the Italian fleet uas 
attacked by tlie Austrians olf tlic i.slaiid of Lis.sa, 
which the Italians ba<l endeavoured to oii]iture 
the day prcvioii.s. Tlie Italian sipuidron, which 
was under the coimuaiul of Admiral I’ersano, con¬ 
sisted of eleven ironclads, six screw frigates, two 
paddle-wheel corvette.s, three sm.ill gunboat.^, and 
several small steamers. Among tin; ironclads 
were the ‘ lie d’llalia,’ a fine ironclad frigate; and 
tlie ‘AlFoiidatore,’ a powerful ram of the newest 
construction, carriing the admiral’s flag The 
Austrian licet consisted of seven ironclad frigates, 
the ‘ Kaiser,’ a woo'loii Ihrce-dcL'kcr of ninety 
guns, several frigates and small vessels —altogether 
about twenty-three. The Austrian admiral, 'I’eg- 
attliolT, had hoisted bis Hag on the ‘ Ferdiimiul 
Ma.'C.’ Oil the morning of tlie day mentioned 
both fleets formed tliemsolve.s into order of battle, 
in two lilies, wi‘h the most powerful vessels in 
front; and tlie Austrians advanced to the attack. 
When about two hundred and fifty yai'ds distant, 
fire was opened on the Italians both from sea and 
land. They immediately rejilicd, and the firing 
soon became appalling. Several of the Italian 
ironclads closed with the ‘Kai.ser,’ evidently 
mistaking her for the Austrian flagship. The 
‘lie do I’ortogallo’ tried to ram her, and struck 
into her with such force as to carry away her 
bowsprit, foremast, and a large part of the "prow, 
the figure-head falling on board the Italian vessel. 
The ‘ Kaiser,’ disabled, on fire, with her chimney 
fallen across her deck, managed eventually to 
e.scnpe with great dilliculty. Meanwhile, the 
Austrian admiral, seeing the danger in which the 
‘ Kaiser ’ was placed, Cauic. to the rescue, and made 
a tierce"attack on the ‘ Re d’ltalia.’ He directed 
Ills own vessel, the ‘ Ferdinand Max,’ full speed on 
the Italian ironclad, which, with its rudder dis¬ 
abled and already damaged at the water-line, 
was stove completely in, and wa-s engulfed almost 


immediately. It is saiil that as the ship was 
going down, half a battalion of marines stationetl 
in the tops sent a parting volley on the dock 
of the Austrian flagship, killing and wounding 
eighty men. While this tragedy was proceeding, 
the Italian ironclad gunboat ‘I’alestro’ caught 
lire, and presently blew up; Iior crew refusing 
to surrender, were blown up with tbeir vessel. 
I’iie combat raged for two hours, during which 
the fleets foreed their nay through one uuolher 
and changed places, when they turned round and 
prepared to renew the lialtle.. The Italian .sijuad- 
rou was still holding its ground, and the Aus¬ 
trians were waiting to renew the attack. Mean¬ 
while, the distance between the fleets widened ; 
the Austrians fell back ; and the Italians, after 
wailing on the spot nniil niglitfall, made for 
Ancona, Altlioiigli the Italians claimed the vic¬ 
tory because they remained in possession of the 
field of buttle ; yet, losing two ot tbeir best iron¬ 
clads, and being foiled in tbeir object—tlie cap¬ 
ture of Lis.sa--the victory must bo given to the 
Austn'aus. 'I’lie fact also that tlie Italian adini- , 

ral, I’eisano, was in tlie following year expelled 
the service, gives a certain indication in favour 
of this ileci.sioii. 

A period of eleven years now elapses ere tlio 
next naval eiigjgcmenl takes place. On the 2l)th 
May 1877 was foiiglit the engiigeinent between 
tlie Rritisli ciuisers ‘Sbali’and ‘Ametliyst’ and 
the I’erinian ironclail ‘ Ilimscar,’ In one of the 
periodical revohUioiiH of IVrii tlie ‘Ilua.scar’had ' 
been seized by tlie rebels, and had jiiit to sea on 
a roving exjiedition. 1'bis was all veiy well, if 
she bad not interfeied with Dritish niail-steaiiiera 
ami forcibly taken coal from an I'higlisli barque. 
Vice-admiral He llor.-ey determined to put a 
siiminaiy stop to these piratical jirocecdmgs, and 
.set sail alter tier with tlie ‘Shall ’ and ‘Amethyst,’ 
and eanio up witli the ‘Iliiasear’ off the town 
of llo. Tile ‘Sliali’ and the ‘Amethyijt’ were | 
uiiarinoured c'l iiisers, the one of twenty-six giin-s, 
and the other of lonrtecn guns of various calibres, 
Tlie ‘Huasciir,’ built at Rirkeiilieinl, was a turret 

ram, with turret aniioiir five and a half hiehes 
in tliickiiess, and a bell of four and a half inches. 
She was armed with two ten-inch Ihree-huudrcd- 
lionnders in the turret, and two forty-pounders 
on her imiindeek. The ollieens of the ‘liuascnr’ 
were surpi'i.sed at the appearance of the FIngliah 
vessels; but they were more surprised at what 
followed. The ‘Sliali’ fired a gun for the 
‘Iluascar’ to lay-to, and sent a boat on board* 
with the mess,.ge that Admiral l)e Honsey gave 
the ‘Iluascar’ just two minutes to surrender in 
the name of the (jiicen. This wa.s resented by 
the rebel government, wliieb was on board, as 
an unwarrantable interference in a purely family 
quarrel ; aigl they prepared for the fray. The 
I'higlish ojieiied ilre at six hundred yards, the 
‘Iluascar’ immediately replying with her three- 
hundred-pounders. The ‘Amethyst’ tried^ to 
rake the rrni, but failed. The ‘Shah’ now fired 
her broadsides, w'hich were discharged by elec¬ 
tricity, and in a few minutes the ‘Iluascar’s’ 
dock was cleared of everything but masts, turret, 
and smoke-stack. The‘Duascar’continued to fire 
at regular intittvals; but the gunnery was bad. 
After an hour and a half the ‘Amethyst’ wasSet 
on fire amidships, ami steamed out of action. 
The ‘Huascar’ now^attempted to ram tlio ‘Shall;’ 
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bttt this;jvas prevented bv ^ood handling. The 
Peruvian was hit several times by three-hnn- 
dred'pound shot, but only one completely pierced 
her armour. She now adopted new tactics, 
first advancing on the ‘Shah’ and then on the 
‘Amethyst;’ out ramming was again prevented 
by good management fvnd superior speed. After 
the battle bad lasted for three hours, the ‘Hiias- 
car’ slowlj' retired, a shell from the ‘Ame¬ 
thyst’ liaving destroyed the primers of the turret 
guns. She headed towards hiiiil, hut the enemy 
did not attempt to follow. Slie escaped in the 
darkness, and it was well for lo r she did, for 
about 10 KM. a steam launch from the ‘Shah’ 
was sent into the ;)ort of llo with a torpedo to 
blow her up ; and it was by tlie merest ehanen a 
peaceful trader eseaped destruction, be.ing mis¬ 
taken for the ‘ lluiwar.’ 'I'his eneonntcr wa.s 
considered a drawn battle. It is remarkable as 
being the only one in wliii ii Uriti.sh war-shijis 
have been engaged siin e the introduction of iron¬ 
clads. 

In 1870 the ‘iluascar’ again eame on the scene. 
In that year war broke out between Oliili and 
Peru. On the ilst of .May the ‘ Iluascar’ and tlie 
‘ Independencia,’ a hroadsnlc iroueiad of twenty- 
two guns, lell in with the (Miilian wooden corvette 
‘Esmeralda’ of twelve guns and the gunboat 
‘Covadonga’ off the port of Iquique. Firing 
immediately eommeueed between the ‘ lliuusear’ 
and the ‘ Esmerahhi,’ and was kept up for two 
hours ; but as it was at long range, neitlier sus¬ 
tained mneli damage. Captain Uraii of the 
‘Hnascar’ at length dek-riijiiie<l to bring the 
engagement to an issue by rairtmiiig tlie ‘ Esnier- 
uldu.’ Slie w'as struck on ihe port side, hut 
received little damage. (Jrau rammed again on 
the stirboard how, this time with more siicees-s ; 
a hole was made, through which the water pmiretl 
and Hooded the etigiiie-ruoin, jiuttiiig out the 
fires. The powder-magaziuo was id.M> Hooded, 
and the men there drowned, 'riiese tuo failures 
to sink the ‘Esmeralda’ were owing to the engines 
of the ‘Hnascar’ being reversed too soon before 
striking, thins diminishing the force of the blow. 
Although the Cliiliiiii now lay at the mercy of 
her opponent, she would not surrender. The • 
‘Hnascar’ now charged a third time, hitting her 
in the starboard side, at the same time firing 
into her; and the ‘Esmeralda’ foundered almost 
immediately. 'Phe fight had lasted altogether 
Jour hours. The ‘Hua.scar’ was little in|iiied, 
the ‘ E 8 iiieralda’.s ’ shot failiug to pieiro her ar- 
iuouT, although hei hows were somewhat damaged 
by tlie third • ehurge. Meanwhile affairs had 
not been progressing so favourably with licr 
consort. She bad given ehaso to the ‘ Covadoiig.i,’ 
wbiuh, being of lighter draught, escaped into 
shallow water, and the ‘ Indepcndoncia’ heed¬ 
lessly following, ran aground. The gunboat then 
took, up n jiosition where the guns of the ironch'd 
could Dot hear, and pounded her at short range, 
Ulitil the ‘Hnascar,’ having finislied with the 
‘ iSsmerdlda,’ came to the rescue, when the gun- 
Wt made off and escaped. 

^Oa the 8th of October 1879 was fonglit the 
obgi^ment in which the ‘Hunscar’ changed 
baaefi. The Chilians bail bent all*their energies 
da captHring the waspish Pttle ironclad, which J 
bad kept their co.asts in a continual state of terror, ] 
ItSd bsd done them a good deal of injury since j 


the commencement of Uie war. On the morning 
of the day mentioned, after a chase of some days, 
the ‘Hnascar’ found herself cornered by six of 
the enemy’s vessels—in fact, nearly the whole of 
the Chilian fleet, the most powerful of them 
being the sister-ships ‘Cochrane’ and ‘Blanco,’ 
two of the most poweifnl ironclads of the clay, 
each carrying six twelve-ton guns. Grnu, the 
commander of the ‘Hnascar,’ finding himself 
caught, determined to try to make a dash 
through the enemy’s line, trusting to his superior 
speed to get away. The first shots were fired by 
the ‘Hnascar’ at the ‘Cochrane’ at a distance of 
two miles; the first thiee fell .short; but the 
fourth pierced the ‘Cochrane’s’ armour. The 
Chili<;u ironelad now opened fire, and its first 
shot deranged the revolving ajiparatus of the 
‘ Huasciu’s ’ turret. The antagonists having now 
dosed considerably, the ‘Hnascar’ made several 
attempts to ram the ‘Cochyane,’ hut failed, owing 
to the agility of the latter. The two vessels now 
being dose together, an iiicessaiit fire of sniall- 
arnis and ni.e hiiie gun.' was kept up on both 
siiles Presently a shell from the ‘Cochrane’ 
struck tlie conning tower of the ‘ Ilua-sear,’ de¬ 
stroying it and killing Admiral Oraii, who was 
iii.side. Four officers acre killed or wounded in 
rapid siiecession immediately on taking command. 
The 'Jllaneo' now coming up and joining in the 
fray, the Peruvian was soon almost disabled ; 
one of lier guns a].so being disabled by a shell 
entering the turret. I'lisuceessfiil attempts weie 
noiv made on both siiles to end the right by ram¬ 
ming. '^I’he ‘Hnascar’.s’ Catling had by this time 
been silenced liy the Nordenfelts of llie Chilian 
iroiidads. At hi.sL, after an hour and a half’s 
figlitiiig, the ‘Iluaseur’ siiricndered. Khe was 
tlieii in a .sinking eoiulitiou, hulled in all direc¬ 
tions, steering a[ijiaratiis gone, and swept of 
everything but her turret and snioke-staek. The 
‘Codiraiie,' owing to tlie thieknes.s of her armour, 
(si-v indies) was not uiudi injured, mo.st of the 
‘Hiiascur’s’ shot lading to penetrate. When the 
immense odd,s against the ‘Iluascar’ are con¬ 
sidered, it must be giaiiteil that thi.s was one of 
tlie most de.speraie and plucky aclion.s ever 
fought 

.■Vlthoiigh engaged in desultory .skirmishe.s under 
her new flag with her tdd lonip.anions during the 
lenmiiider of the war, this was the last serious 
•iction in whieh the ‘Huasear’ was engaged. 
She has survived to tlie jiresent day, and took 
part in tli' eceiit Cliiiiau revolution. Her 
checkered career, in spite of her lusignifuance, 
ha.s gaiiieil lor her a world-wide notoriety. 

The history of irondad warfare is nearly told. 
The last oceiisioii anything of the kind happened 
was in the Ritsso-Tiirkish war of 1877. The 
Tiirki.sh fleet was so powerful as to overawe the 
lliiasiaii fleet, and no engagements took place, 
although there were one or two toriiedo attacks 
on Turkish monitors in the Uanube. One of 
these was a night attack by six Russian torpedo 
boats on three Turkish monitors at Sulina; but 
the 'Purks, having been galvanised into life by 
Hohait Pasha, were on the alert, and the torpedo 
boats were beaten off with a loss of two of their 
number. 

The newest type of ironclad, as the ‘ Trafalgar ’ 
and the ‘Nile,’ or even the ‘Thunderer’ and 
‘Devastation,’ have been wholly untried in war 
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fare, and how they would behave is a matter of 
conjecture; but enough has been related to 
dispel a somewhat popular belief that one well- 
directed shot would send an ironclad, like an old 
kettle with a hole in it, direct to the bottom. 

With the introduction of ironclads, however, 
there has been developed an entirely new tnode 
of attack—the use of tlu; ratn. Where ramming 
has taken place, it hius almost always been stic- 
cessljjl; and to the cases we have narrated might 
be added two of unintentional ramming. The 
first was the ramming of the ‘ Vanguard ’ by 
the ‘ lion Duke.’ The ‘ Vanguard ’ was struck 
on tlie starboard ((uarter between the main and 
mh‘/.en masts four feet below the water-line, and 
sank in an hour. The .second case was a njuch 
more serious one, inasnincli as two hundred and 
eighty-four men lost their lives. Tliis was the 
sinking of tlie ‘Giosscr Kurfurst’ hy the ‘ Konig 
Wilhelm’ in the Cennan naval maiiuuvrcs in 
1878. The ‘Grosser Kurfurst’ was struck nearly 
amidships, and part of her side ripped conipletelv 
off; she sank almost immediately. Althongli 
ramming is fatal, it e.an ea.sily be avoided when 
the intended victim is under control ; but this 
is not always the ease. It undoubtedly makes 
modern naval engagements more ‘dangerous,’ if 
such an exjiression mav be used. 


A B U It Jl E S E tE N ONE. 

CHAl’TKR 11. 

‘Thkn, I'kirnwood, to put the matter in a iiut- 
sliell, you owe your life to tlie girl V 

‘1 owe lier my life,’ rejilied Hr Faniwood 
with grave emphasis. 

It was literally true. Wlien, at the last 
moment, that dacoit stopped to make his final 
cut, Hah Alee had tlirust out her arm and inter¬ 
cepted the blow, wliieli, liad it reached its murk, 
must have ended George, Faruwood’s eartlily 
career. As it was, tlie girl’s arm was as nearly 
as possible severed below' the elbow' ; and she 
was .still, three weeks after (lie fight, in .so weak 
a condition that her recovery wa.s far from 
certain. 

Mr Fariiwood liiniself had received several 
deep flesh-wounds, and was under orders to come 
to llangonn on ‘sick leave’ as soon as he could 
travel. Mr Andersen, the officer who was to 
relieve him, had brought up the force of police 
sent in reply to hi.s message asking for help, 
and tills gentleman had been at Hliwaydoungvee 
ever since. 

The two were .sitting in the veranda, whose 
floor bore dark suggestive stains no scrubhirig 
could remove, Mr Anderson never forgot the 
sight it iiresciitod on that morning when he 
arrived so opportunely ; to quote the e.\pre.s»iou 
he used in Ids official report, the place ‘ looked 
and stank like a shuuibles.’ And lie could not 
look upon one corner w'itliout seeing a vision 
of George Farnvvood .sitting blood-drenched and 
faint against the wall, with the head of the 
nncoiiseious Bunuese girl resting in his lap. 

‘ Vou will have to do something handsome 
for her,’ remarked Air Anderson, ‘poor little 
body. She is a pretty girl, as Buriiie.se beauties 
go.’ 


‘I shall marry her,’ answered Air Eaniwood 
briefly. 

Ills friend screwed up his mouth and shook 
his head dubiously. ‘A fellow can’t well over¬ 
pay the vvouian wlio has saved his life dt 
such cost to hersell,’ he said. ‘ But to marry 
her! Think wliat it means, my dear man. 
You condemn yourself to life in tliis awful 
country for ever, and to social o.strncism besides. 
Aloreover, yon would ])ut an effectual stop to 
your advancement in the police, I'd tliiiik very 
carelnlly before 1 took such a step as that, 
Farnwood. The life Mass Alah Alee lias saved 
wouldn’t he wortli lii iiig, if you repaid your 
debt by making lier your wife.’ 

George Farnwood had thought the matter over 
very earcfiilly ; indeed, during these last three 
u'cek.*!, which lie laid spent on his hod, it had 
seldom been absent from hi.s miiul for an hour, 
lie had learned from Alah Alec's own lips liow 
.she had eoine to bo in the hiiiigalow' that night 
when every one else had lied to the jungle. 
She eonfe.ssed that she lingeied hehind wlicn 
the others were hurrying away, and had at last 
returned and concealed lierself in the bu-shes 
behind the thamuih. She lieard tlie dacoits’ cry, 
and watched Air I’amwood go out W'itli the 
policemen. AVheii slie .saw him fail, she could 
not move for a minute; hut a.s soon as he 
got II]), she knew he would go to tlie bungalow', 
and went in by the back way to meei him 
there. It was needless to ask what motive 
hud iii.sjiired the girl; and a thousand times, 
George Farnwood hittcily rejuoached himself 
for having permitted her to stay. By doing 
.so he had laid himself under an ohligation he 
could meet in one way oul\ ; and he made np 
liis. uiiml to lejiay Hah Mee’s ilevoted love by 
making her his wife. He must do it, though 
every tihre retedted against the idea. 'I'he subtle 
instinct of race, uiicoiiqiiciable in himself, wholly 
wanting ill the girl, lorbade his feeling for her 
more than an indulgent liking .“ueli as he might 
have enterlaiiied loi an intelligent dog ; and 
even that was now strangled hy the debt she 
had forced him to incur. Air Anderson had 
exjiressed in the jjlaiiiest language the ter¬ 
rible bonds such a marriage Would rivet upon 
him ; but it was loo late to harp upon its draw¬ 
backs iiow. lie had given liis word, and would 
not recall it; for as soon as he could walk 
so far, he had gone to the hut where Alah Alee 
laj and had promised to marry her. 

‘ I am going aw'ay in a few daj s,’ he had 
told her; ‘hut when you arc well again, 1 
■shall semi for you to come to me. I am going 
to make you my wife.’ 

And Alah Alee had acknowledged the words 
which it had been the dream of her life to 
hear, with a siiiqile ; ‘ Ye.s, my lord!’ 

Shwaycloungyoe liad risen phceriix-like from 
its ashes, and save that the huts were cleaner, 
it presented mucli the same appearance as it 
had done before Boli Tsine’s memorable visit. 
The runaway policemen had not felt themselves 
equal to resuming tiieir duty in the Imperial 
service, and had deputed Aloiuig Louk to return 
and convey their ‘ resignation ’ to Air Farnwood. 
Tlie sergeant, trusting that liis fifteen years' 
good service would save him from puuiahiuent, 
had undertaken the task i and was promptly 









; tent# tlie pleasure of the Tliat lady had warmly seconded her husband’s 

authorities should be made known. Mr Farn- suggestion that they should take Mr Fwnwood 
wood had sTOketi hU mind very freely to Moung in; but had done so under the impression tJiat 
Loiik, and had proiaised that no effort on his tlie mticnt would jump at the doctor’s recom¬ 
part sliouid be wanting to obtain sniai’t punish- rnendation, and go home as soon as lie could be 
ment for his cowardice. moved. And with no little anxiety she saw her 

In view of tile pending war with Upper Burma, daugliter take her place as nur.sc-in-ordinary. 
the young oHicer was keenly anxious to report She liked the young man herself; but Mabel 

himself as fit for duty again ; and the first step was her only daughter, and was a girl regarding 

in that direction was to obtain proper medical whose future any mother might be pardoned 
attendance. Mr Auder.son’^ rough-and-ready sur- for being ambitious. The young lady had only 
gery had patched him nji snfliciently to face Ix'cii in Burma a few’ weeks, having come out 
the journey ; ami ti <liiy or two after liis visit from Knglaml for the first time .shortly before 
to Mali Mee, lie was on liis way down the Mr Kariiwood’.s arrival. She had a beauty of 
river, bound for Manlmain,' wdieic he would her own, and that, with the fresh coiiiplcxion 
find nie.aus of crossing to Ilaiigoon. He had ilio ^climate had not had lime to drive from 
iiiU'tided to proceed direct to the lio.spital on Ida her checks, had alreaily won Miss Grane admirers 
arrival at the lulter .station ; hut, much to Ins among the most eligihle men in the station, 
surprise and gratifh'ation, he was received at the | A junior police officer, however promising, was 
wharf by tlie i liief of his dejiartiiicnt, (Lionel ' scarcely the man an aiiihitious mother could 
Grane, who refused to hear of any such arrange- ! regard with an eye of favour; and Mabel bad 
liient. j hetra>ed such eiigerness Iv) take her share of the 

‘My wile has j^ot a room ready for you,’ he, nursing duty that Mis Grane allowed her to do 
insisted. ‘The doctor is waiting at my hon.se | so with considerable misgiving, 

to take you in li.ind, and there i.s the d/ioofi/1 It was indeed (he casting together of fire .and 

to convey you up to canton men ts.—Come along ; 1 low. George Farnwood, fresh from the long 
Mrs Grane and my daughter are going to nur.se exile wliich had made liiiii a stranger to the 
you.’ society of woiiunof his own race, was peculiarly 

An Indian luwpital is not an exliihiratiiig Miscejitihle to their inllucnce. Mabel Grane, hnt 

S ilace of re.sidoucc lor a eonvalc.scent, and Mr lately releasisl from the schoolroom, brought 
^ornwood felt that for every reason it would iVady-made admiration and sympalliy to bear 
be well to aceejit the Oolonel’s warmly jiressed on one fullv cntiiled to hotli. She had listened 
invitation. Accordingly, he allowed liiiuscll to with brcatldess interest to the story of liis fight 
bo placed in the canvas-covered stretcher or with the dacoils, as given by her father and 
dhooly, and was carried ii]) to his chief’s house motlicr, while Air I'aniwood was confined to his 
in cantonments without more ado. room ; and every day whetted her anxiety to sec 

Once fairly installed there, he could not hut him and hear the history again Ironi his own 
congratnlule himself on his good fortune in liiid- moutli. 

ing such a haven. Mrs Grane’s kindness and care | He had gratified her wish on the first evening 
would alone have made it a pleasure to I'o her j tiny met; ami Miss Grane was a little pu/zled 
palient-giic.st; but when he was alhaved to ex -1 to iiiid that the chief attor’s account dllfercd in 
change ills Oed for a .sofa in the veranda, and Miss I one e.sseiitial paiticular from those she had 
Mabel Grane took over charge of him, he looked already heard. Xo mention had been made by 
foiwvard almost with regret to the day wiien he her parents of the fact that a young Burmese 
ftliouhl no longer be able to jKise as ail iiivalnl. girl had taken a prominent pait in the affair, 
But that day, if the doctor was to be believeil, miieh less that this gill had saved tlie life of her 
was a long way distant yet. Jlis strength lunl Kuropean liiemi at fearful cost to herself. - The 
been sapped by loss of blood, and the sliglilcst story, as Air h’arnwood told it, jiosse.-sed a 
exertion was .-tiictly prohibited. Indeed, lunl romantic elemeiP which multiplied its interest 
not Colonel Grane supported him in hi.s petition tenfoiil ; and she was at a loss to understand why 
to be allowed to remain in Jluriua, Dr l{itcbie siii-li a feature should haw been ignored. The 
would have .summoned a ‘ Aledical Board’ ami \ uing man’s luaiiner of lelVrring to this girl, 
packed liiin off to F.ngland on six nioiitlis’ sick- moreover, g-.w the im]Uc-siou that there was still 
leave by the first homeward-bound steamer. somethiiig to learn; but iis he. did not appear 

‘The uian will fret himself into fever if yon willing to speak of her,. Miss Oraiie's natural 
insist, doctor,’ said Colonel Oraiie. ‘He doesn’t ilelicucy cnihed her curiosity, 
want to leave the conntry just now', and very Mr Farnwood could nut share wdtli her a secret 
rightly. He is niarkc<l for promotion ; and it he felt bound to withliold from her father, of all 
would be folly for him to go away home while men. ITis marriage with Alah Mee would, he 
Giere’s every chance of the Upper Province being knew, put an end to all jiroiiiotioii in the police ; 
annexed; besides the Goverinuent wants all its and he felt Jn.stified in maintaiiiing silence 
best men on the spot.’ regarding Ids matrimonial intentions until the 

• ‘It goes against niy conscience,’ an.«\vered the step in rank, he had been unofficially informed 
doctor doubtfully, ‘llow'ever., there’s a great was in store for him, was gazetted. 'The local 
^eal'in what you say. And after all, the cold government of Burma holds that by espousing 
i|lKather is coming ou. Farnwood lias a sound a daughter of tlie soil an officer creates a link 
iwiistitution, and he is in the best possible between iiiniseU and those over whom lie is 
.han48. We won’t say any more’about sending placed which is jirejndicial to the free exercise 
bm home for tlie present.’ [ of authority. ’I'he theory may or may not be 

; So the question was dmpped, much to the j correct, but with that we have nothing to do : 
yHitiafACtion of all concerned—.sivve Mrs Grane. I it exists. George Farnwood knew it, and meant 
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to take tlie last step he could hope to get with¬ 
out imperilling it by making premature dis- 
closm’es. Mabel’s omission to inquire into his 
relations with Mah Mee relieved him greatly, 
and inspired him with a certain grateful respect. 
The feeling which had prompted the Burmese 
girl’s self-sacrifice was, he knew, abundantly 
obvious, and coubl not fail lo rouse tlie sympa¬ 
thetic interest of any woman. When, therefore. 
Miss Oranc fcarefully avoiiled all reference to her 
in their daily conversat'Oiis, (leorge Fiiriiwood 
strove to atone for his reticence on tliis point by 
doing his best to entertain and amus(! her. 

lie succeeded only too well; and ere be bad 
been a fortnight under Colonel Crane’s liospitable. 
roof, his eyes were o])onod to tlie fact tbjit be 
found ill Mabel’s society a cbarni wliiob grew 
sweeter and stronger every dav. Tliey were of 
necessity tlirown mucli logetlier. ’I'lic so-called 
‘cold season’ in Burma i.s only comparative, and 
during the dav the beat preidiides outdoor 
amusement a,lmo.st as completely as in tlie re- 
oogui.sed hot weather. Mabel liad littli' to occupy 
her ill the lion.se beyond self-imposed tasks ; and 
the gue.st bad nothing to do. Hence, while the 
Colonel was kejit from morning till night in Ids 
office, wliero work ,nut now was uiuisiiallv be.avy, 
and Mrs (Irano was .ab.sorbcd in lioiiseliold cares, 
it was in the natural order of things that the 
two young pc'Ojile should pass their time together. 
And if tin* truth mu^t be told, (leorge Karti- 
wooil resigned himself to his <laii,gerously pleasant 
fate with little thought of the entanglement to 
wliieh intimacy with Mahel might give rise. 

But Mrs (Iriuie, passing to and fro on her 
many duties about the lioiisi', would often note 
with a troubled wrinkling of the hrow how close 
the two heads were to e.ieli olher, or uilh what 
rapt attention her daugliler apjieured lo he 
listening to Jlr Farnwood. It was very plain 
that the understanding helweeii tliem was grow¬ 
ing, from luT ])oiiit of view, nii.satisfaetorily 
good ; and at length she felt eoiistrained to speak 
to her hiishand on the snliject. Colom.d (Ir.iiio, 
however, ilid not share her apprehensiuns as she 
couhl have wished. 

‘You think Farnwoocl and Mah are falling in 
love with ciie.li other,’ lie lauglied, ‘'I’oii niy 
word, Helen, you give them credit for losing no 
time. 1 can't iiuagiuo you are rigliL But, what 
if they are 'f' 

‘ Hugh !’ exclaimed Mrs (Irane incrediilou.sly. 

‘ Well, my dear B 

‘You -surely don’t mean that you would 
approve of snc.li a thing? A ]>olice officer on 
three hundred rupees a month! When Mr 
■Watsdene, and Captain Alhroke, and Mr Herring- 
tlon -all of them men in a good po.sition—with 
means—(Zewferf to Mabel,’ said Mrs (Irane dis- 
jointedly. * 

. The Colonel stroked hi.s moustache thought¬ 
fully. ‘ 1 don’t know anything about the gentle¬ 
men yon mention so far as their regard for Mah 
is concerned, e.xcept that she doesn’t seem to care 
two straws for any one of them,’ he answered 
with gravity. ‘And if 1 must speak plainly, 
Helen, I shouldn’t in the least object if Farn- 
woo<l iliil win M.ah’s alfections.—Now, don’t 
distress yourself,’ lie continued, laying his hand 
upon his wife’.s. ‘ Farnwood is bound lo get on 
in his profession, and he i.s a“ fine a fellow as we 


are ever likely to meet. We will inst let thinss 
slide.’ , 

‘ It would be a deep disappointment to me,’ 
sighed Mrs Grnne. ‘ But of course’- 

A glance from her husband silenced her. 
‘What was I when we married, Helen?’ he 
nskeil gently. 

(kdoiiel (Irane was ,a peiinilei-s subaltern in 
Her Majesty’s service when he eoiiimitted matri¬ 
mony ; life had been a struggle' for many years ; 
hut the loud lamentations raised by frieiids of 
both parties had never found an echo in the 
thoughts of either Hugh or Helen (Jratie. 

‘Is it quite the same?’ asked Mrs Grnne 
slowly, 

‘(,|ui(e; save that Farnwood’s prospects are 
hotter than niine.~(!ome, Helen ' U'e can’t cast 
a stone .at people nho inarrv for hive.’ 

‘Of roiirse «e are not sui'c that tlioy do want 
to marry yet,’ saiil the lady, seelving comfort in 
the iineeil.iinty she had a few minutes before 
ti'ieil lo convince herself did not exist, 

'No, we aren’t,’ answered the Colonel, smiling. 

‘ Wc will therefore po.stpoiie all conjeetnre till 
there’s better ground tor it,’ 

Blit ambition is too strong to he easily routed 
by argument, howeier .subtle or jiersiiasivc ; and 
Mrs Grime was by no means gratified to learn, a 
tow days later, that i\Ir Fainuood had kindly 
consented to remain in the lion.se for anotlior 
fortnight or three weeks dining the Colonel’s 
absence. 

‘ He was a-ery relncliml to stay,’ said his host. 

‘ He has got some ioolish idea that he ought not 
lo trespass on onr Imsjiitality, as he puts it, any 
longer, fa fact, 1 had to he candidly selfish, 
iiufl tell him I only w,anted liiiji here as c/inw- 
/iit/ar, which nas partly true. The bazaars are 
full ol had chiiiacters just now, you know, wife, 
and 1 .shall be niiicli easii-r in my mind if Farn¬ 
wood is acting watchman while I’m awaj'.’ 

‘Surely (here’s no fear of dacoity in Bangoon,’ 
said Mrs Graiie, rat.her eoldly. 

‘Not tlaeoity, in the legal sense of the term— 

“ Five ]iersoiis or more,’” quoted the Colonel; ‘hut . 
there i.s gr.ave danger of incendiarism and 
burglary ; and tlie jnesence in the house of a 
dacoit-sliiyer like Farnwood is the host .]>o.s.sihIe 
proloetioii yon could have.’ 

‘ I can’t say I imi a nervous woman,’ remarked 
Mrs (Irane, holding up her needlework and 
inspecting it with a critical eye. 

‘There is not a jdiukie? woman in the East 
than yourself, dear-,’ replied her hnshand with 
warm sincerity ; ‘hut yon must make allowarrce 
for my fear-s on your account and Mab’s.’ 

7’lrc condition of the bazaars gave ample 
rea.son for Colonel Grarie’.s wish to pr'oviJe a 
protector for his lion,sc and its iumate.s whilst he 
was away ; and he had explained to George Farn¬ 
wood that the indications of uneasiness in the 
city urged him lo request the continnance of his 
stay. Thete had been numerous fires, M'hoaei' 
origin could not he ti'aced, and were more than 
su.spected to have been the haiiiliwork of ineen-, 
diaries. Burgl.aries ,of a jieculiarly audacious 
character had been perpetrated in the suburbs, ■ 
and it was uuusually difficult to obtain the 
evidence of the sufferers. Thi.s state of affairs 
had grown up since the surrender of Mandalay; 
and the steady increase of violent crime all over 
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the LoSver Provitico waa traceable to the nunibeis 
ol bad characters who ha<l come fioin unlive 
toriilorv to ply their nclaiioiis tiade 

If Sl’rs Uiane did not itgaid Mr F.irnwood’s 
prospective stay with any lavoni, MiilwlS satis 
laetiQU made ainemis ioi it; and she told tin 
youim man li mUy that she fully nnniovcd hei 
lather’s action 

‘ \V( wsre 111)1 l()okiii„ loiwud lo Ik 111}; It it 
alone,’ six siid uid it will ht luu h iiuti loi 
you to stay with ii tlmi to uul li\f h} 

I }tmrHclf 111 (lul lionul lull bmmlow iitai tin 
lailwaj ’ 

‘An \fui V ij n t\ius jnopl iiHjiiiud Mi 
I aiuwoud 

‘1 im awliilh n ()lu 1 Mil 1 hut luotlui 
IS Hot; nothin' ln,ht ii h i Sli I lu^lis it 
Ihi uh 1 of dill iitv 111 11 111/ in , lint tin ii In 
lived in dnallnl jilits iii tli jiiii 1 wlnn 
hIio lirst iiiiinid, ml ni inns silitj h le 
ihedan^iissh nwltiiin uiiti,i ’ 

‘Did 111 ivii Did (111 IK 111! lint lilt t ol 
daioits f isktd Ml I unw lol 


save her the pain he must siiffei by bieakmg 
oft intercourse witli hei, he toiitinually caught 
hniiself wondenng whetliei Mali Meo conld not 
be sutished witli a luige pctnniuiy rGcoinpeiise 
111 plue of fnlhlniciit oj Ins iiromise And as 
Miuclgicw diiiK (KanI to him, he biaced linn 
sell to late tin (lucstiou more boldly Mas he 
bound lo rnin Ins whole cunr ind Siiciihce 
the h tppincss of Ins lik lo Kipntc a debt 
win h hid 1)1 en tlinist iijioii him ^ Mould any 
one 1)1 mil Inm il In sit isidi i ])ionnst which 
hid been winn/ honi bun In in ovcistiallied 
stiisi ol dntj ? Thill iiivolnnl nily Ins nuinoiy 
Itiw link to till Stines inulid lliil iiiglit iii 
tin Shw lydmni^ytt bun/dow fit siw Mah 
Mcc Jiii/tini^ al nil, in llii link Ion st, to be 
nun Iniii , In In ml Ini pli idin^ to bi illowcd 
lo stiy ind shiiL Ills dm„ii oi his di ith 
Daiid In olbi money m nlnin f i sncli love as 
till > III onl 1 11 it lint tin tbon,,!)! ol nnny- 
111/ Il 1 w Is in w till llionsin 1 tiiins mine njiul 
I liiiii thin it lull bi I n two niontlis a<,o, 
I I Ion In I in w M ibi 1 ii ini 


‘Jndud, ht lid I 1 li 1 M ib( I, by n > nn in 
niiwillin lo IK mill nU iitniis mi h i lii\t 
lufilliii ti w liilii III InIm Mill tin Mnimv 
‘On ( slu w IS lilt d in foi i iii};lit in t iiii|) 
at some plni diwn in tin \lii„ii litii t 
M lull sin w is itup, i Miihy mil iiilo (li 
Unt, and stood ova h i with i kiis , tin U nnip, 
to kill htl il sin lul n t „i\i up tin nioii y 
]iipa hid wilh him Mithii [ iit li t h in I 
nndii the pillow, is it to „i\i him tin kiv , 
and sh it him dead tluon/li tin sliii i 

‘Vciy liu Ildus, Il nun ullni, )n thil 
indtii, w iiild h iM 11 id thi pii s n i ol mini 
lo ilo tint, was Ml 1 unwo d’s toiiiimnl ‘Mi 
(<i me tan use In i u\i Uci, t vidinlly ’ 

‘Yes, sin (oiitia t 1 a inbil il Iiiinn^ om 
loadid by tin bid i li wlnn sin w n witli jnpi 
in tile All Kin 11 il! li i Is, ml In Ins mvii 
look n 111 sill ill It , 111 lys it „i\is In I i 
sciisi ol siiiniti wii II shi Is iloni 

‘ 1 don’t won li 1 1 t if 111 iinkis sii li p ntii 
with tin pi I )1' 

Colonel Ciiin look hi dipiilim n \1 I ly 
on oni of In pciiodi il louis 1 1 insjn (i n, 
and Ml Faiiiwood ciitiud up m In olliti I 
thaul iliv, win b miiih u [inn 1 lint In sinnil I 
octasi aully itish him ill dnt tin rntm 

Walihnun ilnl l ol piss I’n ni^Iit in sliqi 
lie (onld not ini ti nitm lint 5Iis (n im h 
betiiin,,, tow lids Innf lickid si iiii tltm„ ol its 
old coidiality, md wlnlo hi i nld not ln\i 
ixphnnd eviuth how In ^itlnnd tin in pi s 
Sion, he felt *linl, in piti it ( ol ml (anus 
caiitostly Tcitiiatid assin m , In \i is n 
uig out hib w( Ionic will 1 Is liosliss 'J hat 
Mis (viain’s ihan/ ol denu mom w is owiii}; 
to bis I ipidly advimiii/ intmiiv with 'nt 
ilanghtci (111 not it Inst oi ii to him but is 
tie days went by ml thin iqn did Mi i I tis 
grt'W nioio and inoie ionlidiniiil, In b(_in lo 
leiognibo till Until \s a m llei ol Int, tin 
luotber’h piognostualioii In I Ik ■ n will fonn h d 
C^orge 1 am wood sud b nh lisimnd, is om' 
(t^glceusi flom slicp, (htl M did w is i,ti moii 
to him than she had any ii/ht t 'be to a min 
who W’as pledged to main tnothci woman, ant 
he told himself tfi ti In nmst hi/c tlic 
oppoitunity oi exjilanaig his pooition, ami , 


\mlwlub tin dilln nltn b ol Ins ) o itnm ^KW 
In i ih ,-1 it( 1 wliili III wiviiid litwiin laith 
mi iditv with (\in thought, Ihi kn it w is nit 
1 1 him by Mill 1 11 isdf '1 In \ w(i< sIkIIih/ 
III tin ( 111 ]) iin I III iMiiiiin, ml tlini tilk 
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SPORT IN BRITISH HONDURAS. 


■ vvnai else can a uu, miss umuc ■. puitco, unu me uuiiier reuu'tis wneu uie young 

Even had Mabel known what to reply, -she •■shoots are just beginning to sprout ” 

could not have spoken at once. She forgot to The i-guana is very coiinnon, and the traveller 
reproach herself for having for a moment ivill alnaya be in a position to procure this deli- 
itSingined that this man was untrue to the cluir- caoy, wliich, tliough repulsive-looking in life, 
actor with width she had invested him : lie was atl'ord.s a dish very like chicken, and by no 
worthy of it; of tlie best she could have attrib- means to be do-spised even by an cpicinv. 
iited to her ideal hero. When she did answer Turning now to the birds, he will lind a con- 
her tone was har<l and formal. ‘Of course, if siderablc number of species. Among game-birds 
you have promised to marry her, you mu.st keep uill be seen the crcsied cura.ssow ; tlie giuin, 
your wonl,’ she said. ‘Let us go in; I am locally called the ipiam ; and the delicious Unu- 


growing cold.’ 


Sl’ORT IN URlTISll HONDURAS 

A FEW months ago a gentleman in Rritish Hon¬ 
duras received from an English corre.spomlent 
an im|uii'y as to the sport to be ha<l in that 
cedony. Hu answered tliat tliere was very little 


moil partriilge. On the western frontier he may 
meet with the beautiful Hninlums tui-key, now 
becoming rare, a bird wincli alone is wortli all 
the jonrne_y to Central America and tlie bardships 
of travel. Wikl-fowl are nnmerons during the 
winter montbs, making tbeir appearance sinml- 
taiieon.sly with the advent of strong north winds, 
which commence about October every year. 

Tbe commonest of the duck family, at least 


to be had, and further dissuaded the iurpiirer about 15eli/e, i.s the teal, uhicli i.s to be seen in 
from coming thitlier to search for game. In .small wi^ps Hying about the mar-slies at the back 
this he was probably right, for, uulcs.s a man is of the town. In tlw iuarsli-I>oll, uhicb extends 
prepared to rough it to a very considerable e.\ti-iil, (i I teen miles inland, are lound innumerable 

and can with safety defy the dangers arising from berons, n,gbt,-herons cranes, and 


and c.an with safety defy the dangers arising from 
the malaria of the tropical mar.shes, tinned food, 
and often unwholesome water, and lues a .skin 
impervious to Uie attack.s of sandtlies, niosiniiloes. 


a ,spr'cie.s of ilu.s about the .size ot a fowl, locally 
called the clnckiiig-tien. I’elieans are very luime- 
roiiH, and are generally to be seen in Hocks of 
.six or .seven anmnd tlie ‘ eavs ’ and the shoal 


and ticks, with which the bn.sli is infested, he water of the coast. It is considerably smaller 
had better not attempt to e.\])lo 3 'e tlie forests in llian the Atiicaii specie.s, and is ol a light gray 


search of sport. 

The statement, however, that there i.s very 
little to be had we do not coiuider correct; ami 
a man who i.s prepared to face lliese dangcr.s, or 


colour, with the e.xceplioii of the (jiiill leathers, 
wliich are black, and tlie neck, which is .of ii 
rich maroon colour. 

The American osprey and a smaller kind of 
tisli-liawk ni.iy at any time be seen hoVOJ'ing over 


, . . ‘A , 1, 1 iisli-JiawK ni.iy at any liiiiu be seen noVOJing over 

who IS indillereiit to them, will hud in Lntish eoa.st; aud iinnieroii.s birds of prey are to be 
Honduras such o]>portiiiiitie.s tor gratifying his found ; one we reiiieniber seeing being little larger 
love of adventure as may well recompense him than a wood-pigeon, with liglit-blue wing coverts, 
for Ids journey to thus little-known and only each feather ol which was spotted with black ; 


partiy-cxjdored colony. 


and another, a kind of buzzard, with tremendous 


Jaguar and puma are fairly numerous in the dawn and Ijeak, in who.se crop, however, we could 


southern and western distiicts ; while one species 
at least of ocelot is common ; the qiia.sli and the 
night-walker, probably the (jiia.sje and the kiiika- 
jon of science, ns well a.s tlie opo.'Sum and the 


find only whelks. 

'I'lii- graceful frigate-bird is one of the com- 
iiioiicst sigdits to the inhabitants of Ridize, and 
can be said, indued, to be always visible. We 
have often watcliud these birds sailing along, now 


little ant-eater, are ideiUituI ; an animal locally rising anil now' descending witlnml any ajipnrent 
known as tbe ‘ 15u.^l! Dog,’ which wc think is the motion of the w'ings, though we have fancied we 
ta 3 'rn, is found. Otters, with beautiful fur, haunt detected a slight movement ol the long forked 
the rivers,’ and the bowling monkeys are also tail. 


common in the .southern portion of tlie colony. Parrots are very nninerous in the colony, of 

Turning to those that would atford tlic traveller f S fre(,uently tamed and inake 

a welcome change Irom his diet of salt pork and f t 

1 iiv "Juiicans are repiesuiited by two or tliree 

arin} lations, theio arc* the peururv, as well as tin; aitecies, and are oouinjonly se(;n aicmud Belize in 

white-lipped varietj', the warreo, an animal wliich, autumn months when the tiinmrinds aud wild 


arin} lations, theie are the peueurv, as well as tlie species, and are ooinnionly se(;n ai’ouud B>elize in 
white-lipped variety, the warreo, an animal wliich, autumn months when the tiinmrinds aud wild 
when in droves, is so fierce and so formidable grafiea are rijio. There is excellent pigeon-.shoot- 
with its long sharp tusks that even the jngunr iiig to bo had at the ‘cays’ in November and 
will not venture to attack it. The tajiir or December; the .siiecies generally shot is called 
mountain cow, more dreaded by the native tlian local'y the bald pate, from the wliite patch of 
even the jaguar, is also eaten, as are the gibonet, feathers on its head. 


the Indian rabbit, and the armadillo. 


To the ornithologist, an excursion in this colony. 


Doer are fairly plentiful in the colony, and could not fad to be gf the greatest interest, as the 
there are probably sevcial species, ainong.st. wliich number of the different specie.s of birds cannot 
the Me.xican deer finds a place. Stalking is very fall far short of, if it does not exceed two 
little resorted to, the deer being mostly come Imndfed. Around Belize alone we have been 
upon accidentally in the pine-ridges; occasionallv, able to identify upwards of twenty; while there 
however, the small plantations are cautiously are at least a dozen more that we know well, but 
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caunot deteniiirw the exac)> classification, niid ue 
hafe neither taken into account any members of 
the finch or linnet tribes, nor tlie humming-birds, 
of which there are seventl species. 

Fish are to be found in great variety both in 
the sen and in .llie rivers ; but tlieir capture, 
especially in the latter, is very seldom attempted, 
and the art of tisliing i.s very little understood. 
The home market is’fairly well supplied with 
fish, principally by the iiibabitaiita of the ‘cay.s,’ 
who efl’ec^t tticir capture by means of ca,sting-nets 
and Beines, both lu^nie made, as well a.s by lobster- 
pots, drop-llsbing, and trolling. 

Sbarks infest the sen, and are found in great 
numbers in the harbour, making batbiiig impos¬ 
sible excejit m ‘erawls’construeted for the ])ur- 
pose, a iii'ccaution wliieb the large numlier of 
deaths from the jaw-, of these, monsters fully 
justifies. 

In order to give the, intending visitor houic 
idea of the game likely to lie eneounttoed, we 
will give a brief aecount of two morning e.\eur- 
sions in Scarcb of game, one m the marshes on 
the outskirts of the town, and the other in the, 
heart of tlie Imsh. 

lii the winter of we occupied (juarters at 
the old military baiTacks, which are situated on 
the shore, about hall a mile to the iiortli of (he 
' town. The parade ground lies lietween the 
buildings aud the sea ; and, as it is for the most 
part below sea-level, it is very .“wampy, and alfords 
a capital liuntiiig-grouiul for ]ilover and crane. 
Wlien tlie strong iioith winds, accompiimed as 
they frequently are with heavy dreneliiiig showers, 
blow, the swamps and marshes around are ire- ; 
queuted by duek and teal, and in I he early , 
itiorniiig one stands a cliaiue of Inuiiig some 
good sport On one such morning early iii 
Ifecember we .set out to try our luck, nor were 
we disappointed ; for suddenly with a shrill 
whistle a bird ro.-ie from the shore, and with a 
snap-shot we manage.d to secure it, a specii'n ot 
whimbrel, locally known as tin: Turkey plover. 
The report of the gnu .seemingly rouscil to lilo 
the shore; lioeks of .s-uvipiper, interspersed with i 
dotterel, wheeled aroniid once or twice before | 
settling, while with a loud cry of aluim a 
‘Georgie Bull’ winged its way to the mar.sli. 
This curious bird i.s very coiiimou about Belize, 
and appears to have similar habits to the moor 
hen. rursuiiig our way along the shore we j 
heard, present)v, a har-b gralmg cry, which we 
recognised ns the call ol u toucan, coming from 
the direction of a tamarind tree. Cautiously 
^proaching, we were successful in securing it 
This bird, about the size of an Knglish jackdaw, 
is, of course, cliielly remaiivable for its beak, 
which is shaped like an inverted keel, being four 
ipches long by two inches broad, and was light 
green in colour, with a baud of liglit pm pie 
rnnaiiug all along the uppei mandible. 'I'lie 
throat and cheek.s were orange, and the back of 
the head was black with a crim.son gloss; the 
back, breast, and win .’s were of a black-blue 

C ' lur; l4ie upper tail covet ts were pure white, 
th* Tinder deep vermilion. 

, j , report of the gnu a loud rattling alarm 

4 cocoa-nut palm, and away dashed u 
vbtH^'kingfisher. We felt tempted b) semi the i 
of our second Imirel after it, for many a j 
h»8 that shrill warning cry at a. critical j 


moment robbed us of our game. The next 
nioinont we were glad W'e refrained, for flying 
over the rifle-range we spotted two blne-wiiiged 
teal, which we marked down in a small pond the 
other side of the marsh ; and aided by the long 
coarse grass and the high banks of the pool, we 
made a successful stalk, but, alas ! an uu.siiccessful 
shot; aud the two teal winged their rapid flight 
inland. 

A.S wc retunieil home we secured a niagiiilicent 
osprey, which wc intended to preserve. \Ve had 
heard great things of our local taxidermist, and 
had seen some iairly creditable work of bis, so 
W'o sent him the biid together with a coujilc of 
buzzards and a lyrant ily-eatelier, and asked him 
to skin tlicin. Three months passed away in 
silence, and then a parcel nirived. Wo opened 
it, and there lay a confused mass of feathers, in 
which with some dilficulty we recognised the 
buzzards, or rather the remnants, but no ospicy 
or fly-iatdier. in their stead was a loiter troiu 
the artist, cxi)res,sing ercat legiet for his failure, 
and for nhieh he did us the lavoiir of not 
eliarging ; but he excused himself on the 
plea that the ‘ fisli-liawk i.s too tender to be 
skinned, and the woodpecker was too badly 
wounded.’ 

Toward.s the end of fMaieli we left Belize with 
a friend in a sailing-vessel for Jomitlian I’oiiit, a 
jilace some sixt}’ miles di.stant to the south, where 
t.iiere w,i,= a cocoa-nut walk and banana plantation 

belonging to a t'aiitaiii JM-, at wlio.«e lion.se we 

were going to put up. We stajted about nine 
on a beaiiliful moonliglit night, with a fair wind. 
Ainviiig at our destination, we were cordially 
welcomed by our host ; ami after a rcliesiiiug 
dip in the sea and a substantial bieakfa.'-t, we 
•sat down Ui discu.ss the progianiine for our vi.sit. 
It wa.s decideil that we should make a start at 
daybi’cak next morning, under the guidance of 
an experienced tlaiib bu--)iman. hi the mean¬ 
time oiir host oll'ered to slu'W us lii.s plantation. 
Accordingly, we started along the beach and 
tlirongli a line eocoa-nut gro\e ; then tuining 
inland, we struck a iianow liridle-palli nowhere 
wider than a liiling, and in most jilaces no 
bigger than the laik o! the .Midland counties. 
Alter a walk ol about a mile and a half we 
real bed the plantation, winch was situated along 
tlie bank of the tSoiitli Staim Creek Kiver, 
at Uiat time at very bov water. 'J'bis river, 
whicji rises in the Cov'kseoiiib Sloiuitaiiis, and 
which was luii.ie the basis oi operations wliereby 
to explore tliat range just one year later than the 
date ol which we lire writing, reminded us very 
forcibly, wilb its alteinatii sliallowcs and deep 
]iouls, of a trout stream. During our walk w'e. 
saw only a few^ small birds; and tliough we took 
our guns with us, wc only got a shot at one bird, 
called by the natives ‘peam-peam,’ a niangy- 
looking gray crow. 

For the beiielit of thoisc intending to tiy biish- 
sliooting ill this colony, we must warn any one 
against atteiiqrtiug it in the rig-out as we did. 
We sinqdy wore the oi-dinary Englisli shooting- 
suit, with a cartridge belt iiistoad of a bag; but 
long before we had gone a couple of miles, we 
were envying our guide, who, w'ith a loose linen, 
smock aud trousers, was pounding along with 
bare feet, a.s if lie was on a smooth ham iswid. 
13-, who bad been bush-shooting before, was 






VIRTUES ASCRIBED TO PRECIOUS STONES. 


"“mIJ’I.VbT'’ virtues ASCRIBED 1 

better off, as lie bad his suit of lighter material, 
and wore moccasins, while we had shooting- 
boots. 

The thing which struck me most was the 
almost entire absence of iimlerwood, as we sliould 
understand it in England; its place wa.s taken Ity 
a bewildering network of creepers, well iiained 
tio-ties, which ran along the grcniud and leapt 
fiotn tree to tree in wild array. The ground was 
covered with dead leave.s, often coini)letely hiding 
the tie-ties and interlacing root.s of the tree.®, 
making it exti'cmely diflicult to avoid .stumbling, 
and still harder to prevent .scaring any g.ime tliiil. 
might be in the neighbourhood. We only noticed 
one Itower, a kind of eonvolv'nln.s, the blo.ssoius 
of which were very similar in colour to prim¬ 
roses. 

The trees were of all sizes, from the ‘ poke- 
no-buys,’ tlic size of broom bandies, and ai'ined 
with long stout thorns, up to the magnirRent 
silk-cotton tree, wlu).«e wedge-shaped buttresses 
rose at least twent^’-five feet from the ground. 
We went in single tile, our guiilu first, aiinejl 
with a heavy machete or cutluss, with whieli 
he cleared a path ; and a muzzle-loader charged 
witli about two oiiuces of SSG slmt. 1 came 
ne.xt, armed with one of Luneaster’s Cidindians, 
with BB in the riglit barrel, and an ounce, and 
three-quarters’ bullet in the left ; and last of all 

came B- with one of (ireeiier’.s guns, loaded 

with biiek-sbot in Ijotli barrels. 

Soon after enlering the hush, I had a rare 
fright, for a tie-tie caught uirKt the hammer ot 
m 3 ' gun and exploded the (barge Liiekilv, 1 
alw'ays carry my gun jjointing W(dl to tlie side, 
so I only eiit up the ground for a few yaids to 
the left of the ]xii’ty ; but our guide^jum|)ed as 
if he bad really been sbol, and seemed veiy 
unwilling to believe that be nas not vonnded ; 
while I was rather scared, and thought that I had 
minimised our cluince.s of sucees.s by the untimelv 
disidiarge. 

After another half-hour’s walk, however, the 
Carib turned round and wlusjierod excitedly 
that he ‘smelt warree;’ and nith rising liojies, 
we crept cautiously through the bush, and in a 
few minutes came upon the creek, now a dry 
bed, with here and there a pool of stagiiunt 
water or patch of soft mud. Down this water- 
cour.se we stole, still in Indian file, foi* a few 
hundred yards; when die ucutiuiessof our guide’s 
olfactory organs was Uilly \'ei'itied, for we came 
upon a soft patch elinrned with tlie marks of 
inuiinierable feet, and even I smelt a strong and 
unmistakable odour of pig With, if possible, 
more caution, we crept op, uiilil siiddenly tlie 
Carib pointed towards tJie right bank, and 1 saw, 
a few yards away in the bush, a ‘w'arree.’ We 
all three fired simultaneously; and the Oaiib 
followed up his shot w'ith a dash among the 
trees, and almost immediately we heard him 
shoot again ; and following, as be.st we could, we 
found him standing over an expiring warree, 
wliich had a large, ugly wound on its back. To 
this the guide jubilantly pointed, and cliiiined 
the pig as his prize, asserting that we had all 
missed our first shots; and having dragged Hie 
game a few yards, he went off to look for some 
dry wood for singeing it, preparatory to taking it 
home. 

As soon as he had left, being rather sceptical 


as to the ability of any man, however expert, to 
overtake an unwonuded and startled warree in 
the bush, and liiiving noticed the great trouble 
the Carib had taken to keej) one side of the pig 
uppermost, I quietly turned it over, and there, 
sure enough, to our great delight was a large 
wound behind its left shoulder, which was cer¬ 
tainly not made by the Curib’.s slugs. We 
imitiially congratulated one another, for, though 
we should certainly have lost (lie pig had it nut 
been for our guide’s wonderful quickness and 
second shot, yaL wo were confident that he could 
never have come up to it if it had not been dis¬ 
abled at oiir lir.st discharge. 

When he returned, 1 silently jiointed out to 
him the wound beliind the shonlder, and he at 
once allirmed that it was also the effect of his 
second barrel ; but how one i barge was caiMvhle 
of making two wounds at riglit angles to one 
anotliei' he was unable to explain, and lie appeared 
rather diseoiiifited. 

He now cleaned the warree, and cai-efully cut 
out the mio-k gland-s over its tail, and then, 
hanging it ii)) to a puke-no-hoy, lie piled diy 
leaves and hraiudies round it until it vas nlnmst 
entirely concealed and tlien fired the pile. In 
about five minutes the pig was well singed ; and 
then, having tied its legs together with a.tie-tie, 
he liung tlie eighty pound.s of pork round his 
neck ami led the vuy iiome at a I'a.st walk. 

On our return journey, lieyond losing our way 
for a few minutes and Hushing a tiiiamou, whieli 
ro.se some di.'-taiice in front of ns, nothing ]>ar- 
tieiihir oecurred, and we were soon enjoying tlie 
luxiiiy of tt bath, ju-eparalorv to sitting down to 
a luxurious diiinei’, at whieli .stewed iguana and 
waiTec .steak formeil the principal di.she.s 

II this paper should succeed in awakening the 
interest ol siuiitifii; men loi‘ this little-known 
colony, and so he the Inimhle means of opening 
out to science new and strange forms of life, 
wliich we are .sure exist witliiu its limits, or at 
least of enabling more extended in formation to 
he gained regarding the habits ot little-known 
animals, we shall he amply re])aid for our labour 
on a subject which, indeed, is to us ever fraught 
with interest and pleasure. 


VIRTUES ASCRIliEl) TO PRECIOUS 
STONES. 

It is not merely on iiecount of their beauty and 
great rarity that precious stones have from 
remote ages been held in the highest favour, 
although, no doubt, these alone arc the reasons 
that have weight with us at the present dn 3 ’. 
Imitation gems are almost as pleasing to many 
people as the genuine ones ; and when they are 
worn simidy for personal adoiiiment, their com¬ 
parative cheapness is certainly an advantage to 
those of slender means. Jiloreover, precious stones 
arc often so cleverly imitated that it is VC 17 
difficult for any one but an expert to distinguish 
a spurious gem fi'oin a real one. 

There was .a time, however, when these 
stones were often prized and worn for other 
reasons than their beauty; and therefore, even 
the most perfect iniitation.s would in such coses 
have been regarded as utterly valueless. 0 £ 
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Course it xnust not be inferred tlmt our ancestors 
always wore valuable gems, for even in those 
days the poorer classes hail to content themselves 
with cheap ornaments when they inilulgeil in 
finery. But precious .stones were formerly 
supposed to possess pociiliar virtues, which, apart 
from any other considerations, rendered thenj 
more or less valnahle. The reputed viitues of 
some were of a most miraculous nature, and 
happy indeed the fortunate posse.ssors of thc.se 
gems ought to have heeti. 

Although populaily sup)iosed to be itself a 
deadly poison, the diamond ha.s trom remote ages 
been "credited with the power of protecting tlie 
wearer from the, evil cll’e.cts of other poisons, 
a reputation which it retaineil until lompura- 
tively recent tiiue.s. According to I’liiiy, it also 
keeps o(r insanity. Audier, too, was supposed to 
possess the latter virtue. Be.sides tlie iliamond, 
several other stones were su))posed to posses.s 
jncdie,inal virtues. Tlie ruby w'as considered 
coikI for dei'angemciits of the liver as well as for 
bad eyes. The sap]durc and cnierahl were also 
credited with propeities which rendered them 
ciipalde of influencing ojdithalmic disorder.s, and 
there is a .snjierstitious belief that serpents are 
blinded by looking at the latter stone. 

The turquoise, although not credited with 
either remedial or protective pnqiertie.s .so far as 
disease xvas concerncil, was nevci tlieless legarded 
as a kind of sympathetic indicatoi, the intensitj' 
of its colour being snjipo.sed to Itiu tiiate with the 
health of the wearer. Tlie lat-ter, moieover, by 
virtue of the stone uliicli he carried, coiibl, it was 
said, fall from any height with iiiiiumitv. The 
Marquis of Villena's tool, however, was somewhat 
nearer the truth when he. ioversell the pojuilar 
superstition in his assiution that the wearer of a 
turquoise might fall from tlie top of a high tower 
and be dashisi to pieces without Im-aking the 
stone. 

The opal was looked niion a.s a tliiiiider-stone, 
and allhougli many women now appear to have 
a strong superstitious ]UTjudice agiuiust wearing 
one, it wa.s in bygone days lield in tin- higliest 
estimation, for it was .supposed to combine the 
virtues of several other gems. On the other 
hand, the ony.x—so named on aciouiit of its 
, reseinblauce to the colour of the finger-iiaili— 
could scarcely have bei.-ii a nice stone to wear, ior, 
aocoriliiig to medieval superstition, it rendereil 
one particularly susceptible to aiinoyance from 
nightmares and clem.nis. 

Temperance advocates, if tlu-y liavc any regard 
for the beliefs of the (Ireeks and Romans, might 
seriously consider the advisability of distributing 
amethysts among drunkarihs, for it was siijiposeil 
that these stones prevented intoxication. Coral 
was made use of by the Romans iw a protection 
against the evil eye ; and popular super.'tition 
bus credited the top.iz with the power of depi iv 
ing boiling water of its heat 

Rerlmps the mos; wonderful ])roportie.s, how¬ 
ever, were ascribed tu the chimerical .'•times wliicli 
many creatures woio supposed to carry in their 
heada Most of our roariers have no iloiibl heard 
W’lfbe precious jewel which the tqad carries in his 
l^’tiin-bo.v ; ,nncf so-called toad-stones, which were 
pji reality the teeth of iqssil fi«h, were formerly 
Avom in finger rings as a protection against 
j^isons, at the presence of which they were 


.supposed to change colour. It was thought that 
the best stones were those voluntarily ejected by 
the living toads; hut as the latter were not 
addicted to freely giving up their treasures in 
that way, it was necessary to procure the coveted 
articles by other means, mid the recognised 
method was to deca])ilate the hapless batruchian 
at the instant lie swallowed bis breath. The feat 
naturally demanded consideralile celerity, such as 
could only have been acquired by constant 
practice; and it is not unreasonable, therefore, 
to assume that although the endeavours to gain 
possession of the jewel, wore jierhaps numerous, 
I they must invariably have been unsatisfactory, 
especially to the toads, 'riie, eagle stone was con¬ 
sidered an e.\i'elleiit tiling to wear during Jireg- 
uancy, and the swallow earrieil in its stomacli 
•stones of great iiiedicinal value. 

'I'he brain of the tortoise was supposed to con¬ 
tain a w'oiiderfnl stone, which was ellicacions 
in i‘\tiiiguis]iing fire, and when placed under 
the tongue, xvoulil produce prophetic nispirutiou. 
Another stone posse.ssiiig the latter jiroperty was 
to he found in the eye of the hyena. The head 
of the cat, however, was thoiiglit to contain \ihat 
Avonld nniloiibtediy have hecn the most wonder¬ 
ful and ino.st de.sir.ihle treasure of all, could it 
have only had a real instead of an imaginary 
existence, tor that man uho was so fortunate as 
to possess this piecious stone would have all his 
w i.sbc'.s granted. 


V 0 I C J5 «. 

DnesJinuirs «iiiii was keen amt shilll ; 

Tlie streets neie deseit, lileiik, aial tiare ; 

I eOiHil lull mlv feel the tliiill 
Of wintry sky ninl leaden air, 

Made lint ninie le.ideii in liie glare 
Of lanip and g;ts, ji.s nn the ear 
Tlieie fell a uiiee wlin.se faded tiill 
(jaie little sign of inerne elieer ; 

For Foil line's lianlest .slial'ts are liiirleil 
On hearts tlnit hunger lliiinigh tlie MOrlih 

Tlie face was thin and wan ; the fioek 
8e tatteied, siant.t. nld, and thin, 

Was fiehle seieen to meet tlie shoek 
, t)l cold without and eohl within ; 

Yet < ver ideal almve tlie iliii 
There rose . ‘Tlie l.riief rejoiceil to sec 
That t.iiintaiii in his d.iy .’ to ntoek 
It did tint seeni hei misery. 

And Kortiine’s haidest shafts but burled 
On heaits that luinger tlirough the world. 

‘ I will not leave thee nor foivake,' 

Is yet the only voice tlial cheers 
The aehitig heait ol man to slake 
His weary lot of hoi>es and feats— 

Flail iiemiuluin ’twixt smiles and tears '— 
To find a Jiaven .safe at last, 

And anclioiage therein to take. 

From the keen wind and hitiqg blast 
Of Fortune's shafts, no longer burled 
On hearts that hungered through the world. 

W. K. LsAsii:, 
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OUR ROUND OilUHCllES. 

Wk still have four ancient Round OhurchoH, and 
the ruins of a fifth. We have word of more in 
old writino.s. The medieval historians tell us 
Wilfred’s C'huroh in Hexham was round ; and 
that Wearmouth Clinrrh was also of a circular 
plan. 1’he four round churcheH we pos.sess ai'o 
ill dilferent parts of the kingdom London, Cam¬ 
bridge, Norlhaniptoii, and Little Maplestead in 
Essex. All the four are dedicated to the Holy 
Sepulchre ; and consist of a circular building, 
from which a rectangular chancel departs east- 
Wiirds. They are supposed to reproduce the dis¬ 
tinctive outlines of the church built oier the 
Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem. There is also an 
impression in some minds that the first round 
churches were survivals of expression of the 
same ideas that prompted the placing of huge 
stones iu circles for temples in the ancient times 
spoken of as Druidical. 

All these four round churches have passed 
through the crucial process of rebtoratioii in our 
time. They liave been scraped, polished, and 
shorn ; and are supposed to he now restored to 
as much likenes- to their original features as 
could be compassed. During the centuries that 
have passed since their erection, various altera¬ 
tions and additions were made ; and they had, 
doubtless, all arrived at a dilapidated condition, 
which those in charge of them considered would 
1)6 improved by the processes in question. Dr 
Johnson tells ns our cathedrals were mouldering, 
in consequence of unregarded dilapidations, in 
his day, and remarks tliat it seemed to him to 
be part of the despicable philosophy of the times 
to despise our rnonnnients of sacred magnificence ; 
and we may take it for granted that the cir¬ 
cumstances of our round (■hnrehes were equally 
unhappy. Coiise(|Uently, perhaps, we should ik 4 
look too closely for mistakes; though it would 
not be quite fair to leave «in mentioned the fact 
that there fire inauy arclucologists who have 
expressed their discontent that every Elizabethan, 
Jacobean, and Queen Anne touch and tone, and 


every evidence that the House of Hanover ever 
rcigne.d, were displaced in the course of some of 
the renovations. 

The (inest of the four round churches is that 
iu the metropolis, known as the Temple (Ihurch, 
formerly owned by the Tc;mplnr.s, and the 
Kniglit-s-Hospitallcrs of St John, successively; 
and now enjoyed by the learned b'gal Societies 
ot the Inner and Middle Temple. We enter the 
vast and superb ‘ round ’ of it throiigb a wide 
low Norman doorway at tbe we.st end, the very 
same that the old martial Templars. passed iu 
and out at si'veii centuries ago, very riclily 
sculptured, wcathcr-blackened, and hoary ; and 
now a[)pl'onche<l by a ihcseent of several steps, 
rendered neee.ssary by tlie accnmulutions that 
have heightened the .surrounding ground. As 
the heavy doors slowly close, the visitor finds 
himself in a large lofty circular building, liglltej 
by two tiei’.s of imriow semicircular-headed win¬ 
dows, iu the centre of which is a circular arcade, 
or peristyle, of six lofty clustered ^lolished Pur- 
heck marble columns, carrying pointed arches, 
whieli .'iivade leaves an amhulalory between the 
columns and the outer wall, jukI at the same 
lime supports the upper part of the fabric, some¬ 
times called the dnun. Ou the tesselated iloor, 
in the silence and solitude, lie tlie stone etfigies 
of several knights. Above the ambulatory men¬ 
tioned )B a triloi'ium, pierced at intervals with 
openings that coininaud the interior of the 
rotunda. Tliis is enriched with a ring of inter¬ 
laced arches with semicircular headings, over the 
])ointed arches of tlie stupendous colonnade, which 
marks the transitional jieriod of the erection, a 
period when pointed architecture had not quite 
vanquished the old Norman manner of building. 
We may be sure the ‘round’ was built before the 
rectangular part of the edifice, because iu the 
latter only tin* pointed arch is to be seen. Less, 
perhaps, than fifty years may have elapsed between 
the coirimencemfiit of the rotunda and the com¬ 
pletion of the eastern portion of the edifice ; but 
in that time the new style had completely estab* 
lished itself. 
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. Tliere is a winding stair leading up to the 
triforiura ; and' as though to lielp ua to realise 
the rigour of the rules of the ju-oifd Templars, 
there is a small cell pa8.sed on the way up ui the 
thickness of the north wall, too small for .a man 
to stretch out his limbs in, and lighted only by 
two slits opening into the church, in whiidi 
tradition says offeudeis were imjuisoned, find per¬ 
formed penance. No reference to this cell can bo 
made without mention of an unfoitunate Cirand 
Preceptor of Irehind wlio was jilaced in irons in 
H and left there to starve to dealh. In the wide 
and light triforiiun, or gidlery, are now placed 
the iiit(Te.sting Elizabethan and Jacobean luonu- 
meuts romovt'd friun the walls in the rosloiation. 
Among tliem is one to the memory of James 
Howell, ‘the worst of poets,’ author of the Mpin- 
tohx Howllianw, or Familiar Li tters. 

Next in interest to the Temple is the Cam¬ 
bridge round ehureli. 'I'liis stands in an o))en 
space on the east side of Eridge Street, in a part 
of the town once calletl the .lewry. It was biidt 
in the reign ju'eeeiling tliat aliich saw the masons 
gradually raising up tlie Temple, in iaindon ; 
and i.s, consequently, of -i more massive diararter 
It is forty-one feet in diameter, and the ciri nlar 
colonnade within it lias eight eyliiidrieal pillars 
and semicircular-headed arches enriehed with 
chevron ornament. The upper piirt of the towei- 
supported -by tliis circular range of columns i.s, 
like the chancel, the work of a later ceiitiiiy. it 
was raised to a greater height than the Norman 
masons contcmjibited ; but has now been reduced 
from its I'lantagenet pretensions and covered with 
a conical roof. 

The Noi'thampton e.xample has likcwi.se seen 
vicissitudes. Both rotunda and chancel were 
originally of Norman workmanship; but all the 
Norman chancel wa‘- taken down in a .succeodiug 
century and rebuilt in the, manner then in vogue ; 
ami all the Ujiper part of the rotunda at a later 
period. Tlmiigh this, too, was replaced, many 
other alterations and addition< were made whieli 
affected the I'riginal plan, including the erection 
of. a steeple west of the rotunda, and an ap-e 
eastwards of the chancel. Seeing that the wall 
that once snrronnded the town and the castle 
that once prolei ted it have both di.sappcared, and 
that a great lire (1675) destroyed a large portion 
of the town, it i.s a matter of congralulalion that 
any portion of this nationally intero.stiiig fabric 
is still left to u& 

The Essex example is smaller than either. It 
ii^ bnilt of flint with stone dressings. A porch 
has been added west of the rotunda; and, as at 
Nortdiamptoi), an apse has been thrown out from 
the east end of the chancel. There are but six 
.pillars in the ring to .su.'ttain the tower, and form 
^ arcaded ambulatory round the building. Tiie 
■^ndowH throughout .ire of a latfcr date titan the 
^igihal Norman stntetu.e ; and the roof over 
ambulatory is broken at ititervahs by dormers, 
each face of the low central tower, which is 


hexagonal, is a small window opening; and its 
pyramidal roof is surmounted by a vane. 

The ruins of the fifth round clturch are at 
Temple Bruerne, in Lincolnshire. 

(htrionsly, Norman masons gave expression to 
the same conltnuily of idea by forming circular 
east end.s to some of their other churches. These 
semicircles were iu some instances as massive and 
solemn anil austere as the round churches; and 
they had the same heavy soliil cylindrical columns 
that seem so little removed from tlic huge mono¬ 
liths of Drnidical times, oidy lu ranged in a .semi¬ 
circle at the east end, instead of iu a circle’at the 
west cud ; and they admitted of an ambulatory, 
oidy it Avas round the east end insU'ad of the 
west The veiicrahle cliurch of St Bartholomew, 
in Smithfield, built by the minstrel of King 
lleniy 1., Itahore, is an example. The nave and 
transepts have boon de.stroyed, and only the, choir 
i.s standing ; but this, in its viestncss, soliility, and 
siiuiilicity of irspeit, and antique grace, is a most 
iiiteiesting relic ; ami at the ea.st end of it i.s a 
si't of ( yliiiilrical pillars loeking as much like 
monoliths as the Norman masoub could make 
them. In le.ss stupendous bmldiiigs the semi- 
cir< iilar oast end ijocame an apse only, without 
the rounded coliiuins lliat give the grander fabrics 
so iniioli majesty. Tlu; Prioiy ('hurcli on Holy 
Ibland bud, originally, an apse to the choir, and 
otbois at till! east ends oi both the uorlli and 
south aisles of it. As time went by, a large 
number of Noimiiii buildings woie enlarged by 
.setting back the east ends, and Ibii.s elongating 
the cliancels; hence it eomo.s to piass tliat, as in 
tlii.s case, they liave been removed to make room 
for tlie-e extension.s, and only practised eyes can 
detect they ever exi.sted. Occasionally, a semi¬ 
circular a])se may yet be .seen iu small ancient 
edifices that liiive not been altered. A striking 
examjvle may be found at the foot of the Bewick 
Hills in North Noi thumbei land in a small chapel 
there, that is very ajipealing in its reverential 
simjdicitv, in which the window-opening.s are 
but a llnger-lengtli in breadth. 

Anotlier pha.se of the use of the circle in our 
ecclesia'-.tical fabrics is to be noted in llie round 
towers of the churclies in the easteim counties. 
There are about a luindrcd and seventy-five 
example.^ of tliciii, and, with the exception of 
ten or a dozen, they all occur in Noriolk and 
.Suffolk. Three of these e.vuqitions may be seen 
in Ckimbi'i'lgesliire, two in Berk.shire, two in 
Sns.sex, tiiM in Essex, one in Norihaniptonshire, 
anil one iu Surrey, Thej liave all every evidence 
of extreme antiquity, thick walls and very simdl 
window-oj)euing.‘i, like loopholes, wliicb, however, 
iu .some case.s have been considerably enlarged in 
Vlimtiigenet and Tudor times. The walls are 
generally four feet tliick, and the only entrance 
is from the intiuior of the nave, an arrangement 
that must have made them veritably towers of 
strength. We ran but remember that from the 
earliest times the buildings reijuired for a com¬ 
munity have always been associated with towers. 
From the days of the building of Babel to those 
of the lajt r^arisian Exhibition, it has always 
beep, ‘ Let us build cities and make towers.’ 
I’crhiips it is a matter of curiosity that so 
few ot them have been circular; for 'not only 
early oolumus, but early arches, door-heads, and 
window-heads, were of a semicircular form. Be 
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that aa it may, we learn as a fact that_ as 
ceiitnries rolled by, the erection of ecclesiastical 
buildings in circles was discontinued throughout 
the land. 

DUMARESQ’S DAUGHTER, 

CHAPTKR XXIT. — THK BEQTNNINfl OF THE ENT). 

Early next morning, about three o’clock, as 
Linnell \va.s dozing une.asily in his bed, on the 
second door of an old Arab lion.^e not far from 
the Botirrd Gate; a strange sound and tumult 
in the city awoke him suddenly. It w.asii't the 
mere onlinary fusilLade or boom of the batteric.s: 
he could sleep through that quite carelessly utiw. 
It was something out of the common. He rose, 
ami opened the latticed window to explore the 
mysteiy. Looking out acro.ss the Hat roofs, 
a fierce, red glare met hi.s eye.s to ea.stward. 
Something up, undoubtedly ! Heavy firing was 
going oil along the Blue Nile line, in the dead of 
night, in the direction of Boiirre. 

At the very same moment, even as he looked 
and woiidercil, an aiiswcriiig red glare hurst up 
like flame, towards the .sky on the west, along the 
White Nile front, in the <lireetioii of Jles.salamieh. 
Heavy firing was going on in that quarter too. 
A horrible din seemc*d to grow upon his e;irs as 
he stood and listened. It w.as plain the enemy 
had assaulted in force—and from two side.s at 
once. The end had come, at last! The IMahdi 
must be making his linal attempt on Khar¬ 
toum ! 

With a tremor of awe, Ijinnell rose hastily and 
put on his Arab dress .as usual. Then he toidc 
Ids field-glass in his hand, and stejiped out upon 
the flat wliite roof of the tumble-down villa. Hi.s 
qiiartcT-s were in one of the highest hon.ses in the 
whole town, from whose top terrace he conhl 
command the entire Messalamieli district. Gazing 
in that direction, he saw at once by the real glare 
of the fire aiul the white light of dawn, a iniiiiber 
of swarthy clambering objects that swarnieil and 
clustered over the rampart by the .Messalamieli 
Gate. They looked like hlaek ants, at sneh a dim 
distance, seen tlirough the field-glass against the 
pale white wall of the forlilicatioiis ; but Linnell 
knew in a second •hey were really naked black 
Soudanese soldiers, creeping one by one into the 
doomed city. They ha i fdlcd iqi the, ditch below 
with bundles of straw and palm-branch brush¬ 
wood, and were cscaladiiig the wall prone on 
their bellies now, like so many cals or crawling 
insects/. 

At one glance he took it all in, that awful 
truth, in its full horror and ghastly significance. 
Those crouching black barbarians had almost 
carried the gate by this lime, and in half an lioiir 
more the town would be glutted and given over 
to indiscriminate slaughter and rapine. Only 
those who have seen the black man at lii.s worst 
can tell what namcle.ss liorTOrs that phrase 
encloses. 

But before Linnell had time to make up hi.s 
mind W'hich way to go, or where duty most called 
him, another wild shout surged up simultaneously 
from the Bourrd Gate, and another red glare burst 
fiercer and wilder than ever towards the pale 
expanse of tropical heaven. 

The startled European turned his glass in the 
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dii-ecticin of the new noise, but s-aw no nak^ 
black bodies scaling the walls over in that 
(juarter. The cry and din towards Bourrd 
came all, it seemed, from well irithin the gale. 
The mud red glare that burst up anew to the sky 
was in the city itself. Then Linnell knew at 
once whal, had happened on lluit side. Earagh 
I’asha had bctrayeil tliom ! ThP game was up! 
His creatures had basely opened the eastern 
gate ! The Malidi’s wild gang was already within 
tlic beleaguered city ! 

Ill tliiit awful hour, every European heart in 
Khai'toum was stirred by but one thought. To 
llie Pal.acc ! To the Palace ! 'I'o die defending 
Gordon 1 

With a tliiobbing bosom the painter Inirriod 
down the stairs of that crazy old native house 
and rushed out into the deserted streets of the 
city. The gray light of dawn and the red 
rellected glare of Imriiiiig houses illuminated 
together the narrow tangled alh’^s. The ininaivts 
^d’ th(‘ crumbling old moMpie acro.s's the way stood 
out in ])ale jdiik against the lurid red background. 
Put not a soul was to be seen in the tleseiied lane, 
d’hough the dill and tumult nw liercer ami over 
fiercer from the two maiy nssaulteil p'oints, the 
sileni'c ill the empty houses on either side rvas 
almost deatli-like. lAn' most of the Mu.ssulnian 
inhabitants had quitted the town three weeks 
earliiT, by the Malidi’s permission, leaving few 
iion-combatiints within that doomed precinct; ami 
the handful that I’emaiued were now cowering 
ill their own gloomy little .<=uuless bedchumhers, 
waiting for the successful tide of negro .'■avagery 
to burst in ami nKis.sacre them like sheep in a 
slaiighter-liou.se. 

Linnell girded up his burnous forthwith, and 
ran at all speed through the empty streets in the 
direction of the Piilai’C. As he ne.ared that cen¬ 
tral point of I he entire city, crowds of natives, 
Kgyiitiau ollicials, black, Soudanese soldiers, and 
terrified Arabs, were all hurrying for safety 
towanls the Goveriior’s lieaihiuartoiu It was a 
geiieial snmv; qiii jii’id; all thought of their own 
skins, and few of organised resistance. Still, at 
tlie verj moment when Linnell turned into the 
great scpiare, ,a small body of Nubian troops was 
being dinwn up in line, to make for the Botirni 
Gate, where the enemy was thickest. Sir Austen 
stood at their head and recognised his cousin. 
‘Well, it has come at last, Charlie,’ lie said, with 
a solemn nod. ‘ The black brutes .are upon us in 
real earnest. Th's means ma.ssacre now, for rny 
poor fellows arc far too hungry, anil loo e,\lintisled 
ns well, to make anything like a decent resistance. 
We shall all be killed. 8ave yourself while yon 
can. In that dress, nobody’d ever take you for 
a moment for a Pluroneaii. Slink back into the 
crowd, and when the Mahdi’s people break upon 


prophet.’ 

‘Never !’ L’linell cried, placing himself in line 
by his cousin’s side and pulling out his revolver. 
‘If We must^iell our lives, we'll sell them dearly 
at anyrate, in defence of Gordon.’ And without 
another ivord, they made for the Bourri? Gate in 
awful silence. • 

Aa they reaelicl the actual scene of the fighting, 
or rather of the slaughter—for the worn-oWtt 
defenders were too weary' by far to strike a blow 
even for dear life—a honable sight met tha 
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Eng\Utm<!n'8 eyes, No words could describe 
that gbttstly Held of carnage. It was an orgy of 
death, a wild savage carraagnole of blood and 
murder. A perfect sea of naked black-skinned 
African fanatics had poured through the open 
gate into the battered town, and was rushing 
reaistlessly now tluongli all it^ tortuous lanes 
and alleys, Witfi hideous ciies and bloodstained 
hands they burst shrieking uj)on their defencele.ss 
enemies, who tied before them like slieep, or 
stood to be shot or .sahroil witli oriental meek¬ 
ness. Every form of wenjxiii \v:i.s there, from 
savage club to civilised rilie, iiml all were wielded 
alike with deailly hut irtckless exultation of 
barbarism. Liuiieli luol never in his life seen 
so awful a picture of shiughter ami (le.'adatioi), 
The fanatics tis they hwi-]tt forward, headed by 
their naked deiwishes with hlood-begi'imed lock.s, 
shouted aloud in Arabic oi' in their own gntttiral 
Central African dialects, fii-rce prayers to Allah 
for aid, and savage, imprecations of divitie wrath 
■ on the accursed heads of the Malnli’s enemie.s., 
Neither man, woman, nor child was spared iii 
that first fiery onslaught: wliomcvcr they met 
at close (juarters they ran through with their 
bayonets or their long native spear.s : w’hoinever 
they saw Hying at a distance, they filed at with 
their rifles in wild oonfiusion. 

One fierce band of dcrvishe.s in red loin-cloths 
made straight along the .street towards Sir Austen’s 
little party. ‘ Kill, kill, kill ! ’ the black fanatic 
at their head shouted aloud to his follower.s 
in his deep Arabic tones, ■stretching his hare 
arms heavenwards: ‘Jciuul! .leliad ! The rropliet 
promises Paradise to all who die to-ilay in the 
cause of Islam. Slay, in the name of Allah ami 
the Prijphet; slay, in the name of the lilahdi, 
his servant' ’ 

As he spoke, a hnllct from Sir Austen's revolver 
whizzed liissiug aei'oss tlie intervening space, and 
pas.sed like lightning clean through his naked body. 
The red blood sjmrted out in a gush from the 
open wound; but the man pres.sed on regardless 
01 the shot for all ihat. By sonic str.iiige cliaiice, 
the bullet had missed any vital part ; and the 
dervish, cla|)piug his open hand to the spot for 
a moment, and tlicii holding up his palm, 
dripping red with his o'wn blood, before his 
frenzied followers, cried out once more, in .'•till 
wilder accents: ‘Kill, kill, kill! and inherit 
heaven. Bee, the blood of the faithful i.i you> 
standard to-day. My children, Allah lias given 
US Khartoum for our own. Who live, .sluill 
divide the women of the infidels. Who die, shall 
aup to-night with the liouri-i in Paradise !’ 

With one fierce shout oi ‘Jehad ! Jehad !’ the 
black wave, thus encouraged, swept rosistlessly 
onward, each man tumbling over Ids neighbour 
in his eager haste to inherit the blessing. Their 
red eyes gleamed bright in the glare of the fires : 
their long matted curls of woolly hair blew loose 
about their thick bull necks in wild and hor¬ 
rible confusion., A mingle<l ghiam of spears, and 
^ort swortls, and firearms, and jiaked black 
thighs, seemed to dauco all at once before Liu- 
• nail’s vision. Huge African hands, begrimed witli 
'iiadkej and spattered over with stains of blood 
powder, wielded Remingtons and baycuets 
■' •fid savage native weapons in incongruous juxta- 
bDOitlou. It was ail hell let loose, w'lth incarnate 
aevils rushing fiercely on, dntnk with Slaughter. 


afid mad witti excitement. Sir Austen himself 
stood firm, like a practised soldier. ‘Fix bayonets!' 
he crietl, as they brolte against his line. But Jiis 
little band of weary and siege-worn Nubians 
faltered visibly before the shock of that terrible 
onslaught. ‘We must fall back,’ he whispered 
half under his breath to his cou.sin, forgetful that 
his men couldn’t have understood even if Ihev 
lieard Iiis English ; ‘ but at least we can fall back 
in good order on the Palace, with our faces to 
the enemy, ami die witli Gordon !’ 

At the word, Linnoll waved bis right hand 
wildly above his head, and turning to the little 
band of trained Nubian allie.s, cried out in 
Arabic: ‘Blaiiil yonr ground, men, and retreat 
like' soldiers. We go to die with Gordon 
I’asha! ’ 

The Nubians answered with a feeble cry of 
assent, and fell bark a pace or two. 

Then their as.sailants burst in upon them with 
a frantic yell of triuiupli. ‘Infidels, sink down 
, to hell,’ the dervi.'li shouted at their head in a 
voice of tl under; and leaping into the air, fell 
Inmsfdf as be s])oke, riddled througli the body by 
a second biillci from Sir Austen’s six-shooter. 
Ills folloiver.s jiau.sed ft^r .some secomls as they 
saw their laptain’s blood spatter the ground: 
then anollier naked wai rior, one-armed and one- 
eyed, with a rilie of the newest Woolwich 
pattern brandi.^lied madly in his hand, ami a 
bundle of .-trange charms, for all clothing, hung 
loose round his neck, sprang forward with a 
hound and took tlie fallen leader’s ph'u;e in quick 
.succession. Waving the broken slum]) of his left 
arm excitedly rouml Ids head, he cheered on his 
horde, drunk with haschisch ami fanaticism, to 
Hi tack the infidels and inherit Paradise '. 

Step hy step and corner by corner. Sir Austen 
and Ids little body of I’aitld'ul ailherents fought 
their way iaick, retreating all the time, but with 
faces to the foe, througli the narrow alleys and 
covered bazaar, in the direction of the Palace. 
As they went, their number grew ever smaller 
and smaller : one weary Nubian after another 
fell dying on the ground, and the Maluli’s men 
rushed fiercely with hare feet over his prostrate 
body. Now and again, a stray slu.t was fired at 
the assailants hy an unseen friend on some ncigli- 
bouriiij> house-top : hut, on the other hand, as 
the deiemlers retreated slowly and in good order 
belore the overwhelming foiee. of the foe, their 
enemy y.icvv each moment more numerous and 
more nmiaiiou.s. Black warriors swarmed down 
the narrow lanes from every side like ants from 
'an anthill. l{eligioiis frenzy and the thirst for 
blood had driven the dervishes mad with frantic 
excitement. Their thick lips showed blue with 
congested blood ; their cye.s .starteil from their 
sockets; great drops of sw'eat poured down 
their naked breasts ami limbs ; even those that 
dropped, .'tabbeil through witli bayonet thrusts, 
and those that (liiu-g themselves in their frenzy 
on the serried Hue of the retreating defenders, 
cried aloud to Allah with foaming months as 
they fell to revenge his Prophet, and the Miidfai, 
his servant, on the cursed dogs of infidels who 
had sent them to Paradise before their time. 

It was hot work. Linnell’s bl-aiu reeled with 
it. Their faces ever to the foe, and their bayonets, 
fixed, the little baud fell back, a step at a time, 
disputing every inch of that narrow pathway. 
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At last they reached the great square of the tourn, 
where already other hordes of the frenzied fana¬ 
tics were engaged in a ghastly and indiscrimi¬ 
nate slaughter of all whom they came across. In 
the far corner, by the wall, a little baud of terri¬ 
fied Grec'k women, the wives of merchants who 
had refused to flee before comiminications were 
cut oir, crouched all huddled together near the 
Bitat Major buildings, where some laithful black 
troops wera endeavonring in vain to "uard 
and protect them. Kven as Linnell looked, the 
Madhi’s men burst in ii])(m the poor creatures 
with a headlong rush, and swei)t a'wa}' the soldiers 
with their deadly onslaught. One unhappy girl 
they actually hacked to pieces before his very 
eyes, tossing her head in derision as soon as they 
had finislied on lo the flat roof of a neighhonriiig 
whitewiished building. The rest, they drove 
before them with their spe.trs into the furthei' 
corner, where a fierce biiiKj of dervishes with 
grinning white teeth was ah'oady beginning to 
eollect a living booty of women ; while a second 
horde of inamuders, timiiiig fresh upon Sir 
Austen’s own tiny company of worn and wearied 
negroes, rushed fiercely upon them with a loud 
cry of ‘Mashallah ; dcatli to the infidel!’ 

Sir Austen gine the word to his men, in his 
scanty Arabic: ‘To tlic Palace. To the Palace. 
Quick inarch. Keep onlcr.—'I’liere’s nothing to 
fight for now,’ he added in English to his 
cousin, ‘hut to save Gordon from uiineces-sary 
torture.' 


THE OTTEK. 

The Otter, once so common throughout the. 
United Kingdom, has, like the badger, marten, and 
wild-cat, gradually become rarer, tliough fairly 
numerous in Uevonshire, Gornwail, and also in 
other of our more western English counties ; and 
even more so in many pai ts of Scotland, Wales, 
and Ireland. The animal .still inhabits ceitain 
reaches of the Thames and its tributaries, and 
where preserved for hunting purposes, may be 
said almost to hold its own. 

The habits and natural history of the otter 
have been so often fully written upon, and dis¬ 
cussed at length by well-known autliorities, that 
one would imagine tl -1 character of the animal, 
good, bad, or indifferent, to be thoroughly e.stab- 
lislied and set at rest for ever; and yet, strange 
to say, great difference of opinion prevails among 
sportsmen and naturalists as to bow the otter 
hunts his prey? what his manner of seizing 
fish? what hia power of dealing with fish of 
large size? and last, though certainly not least, 
whether the otter is a thoroughly misehievous 
animal in a salmon river, as alleged by many, 
or if the coiitrary is the ease ? There are many 
who maintain that so long as the creature can 
obtain food in the shape of eels and other small 
try, he will only occasionally kill a salmon. 
The same writers also assert that the otter does 
little harm to the salmon-fisher by disturbing 
the pools inhabited by the king of fislics; some 
even deny that the otter ha.s the strength to 
cope with and slay a lusty salmon. However, 


it may be safely said that the majority 
well-experienced sportsmen, accustomed all their 
lives to frequent the banks of salmon rivers, and 
then, by careful observations, to draw right con¬ 
clusions, bold the exact contrary opinions to the 
above. Thi.s ancient controversy on the otter 
versm the salmon has recently been again 
revived, and many new and interesting points 
in the natural history of the otter have been 
brought to light. Tlic writer’s sole object in 
relating his own pcr-soual rxpurieiices with this 
liighly interesting animal is tlie hope that some- 
tiling new may be found among his observations 
on the subject. 

For many yeai's 1 resided on the banks of a 
salmon river in the soiitli-west of Ireland. My 
lodge .stood in a wild, out-of-the-way spot; and 
within a few Imudrcd yards of my door lived a 
family of otters. I constantly met with them at 
all times and sca.^ons, and Iiad every opportunity 
of observing their habit.-i, their particular food, 
and luaiuier of obtaining it. The chief strong¬ 
hold of these otters lay near tlie brink of a water¬ 
fall, though they often frequented a wooded 
island immediately oppo-ite to my house ; hut 
the side of this waterfall wa-s their chief resort, 
and hero, or in other resorts of the kind not 
far away, they leniaiiied tluoiighout the greater 
li.irt of the year. In tlie height of siiuinier and 
towards autumn, when the grass and under- 
growth became very thick, the otters apjieared to 
migrate up stream, and J believe tliat about this 
time, they also followed the large lake trout as- 
eeuiliiig the small .'<treams for sjiawniiig. But at 
anyrate the animals always reapjieared in their old 
haunts later on, and in increasing number.s, for 
they generally brought hack their young ones. I 
should inenlion that the river alluded to is of 
eomiiaiatively small size, rising in an upland loch, 
and (lowing through a iiiounlahioiis country for 
some eight or ten miles till it falls into a large 
lake, .again to reappear lower down, and eventu¬ 
ally find an estuary in a braiieli ol the sen. Once 
upon a time this particular liver was famed for 
its early saliiioii-li.shing ; but what with poaching 
and over-netting it has, like so ‘many others, 
fallen oil' in thi.s respect. Tlie hanks of this 
stream were in many ]mits thickly wooded and 
rocky, so much ‘■o as to he often impassable to 
human beings, the roots of Irees—chiefly fir, 
holly, and .stuiiterl oak---projecting into the 
stream. The deep clefts and hollows under the 
overhanging bank, worn away I 13 ' the torrent, and 
heie and tliere choked up with tangled creepers, 
rank undergrowth, and driftwood, formed many 
a Sling retreat for tlic otter, and from which the 
best hounds in the world could not oust him. 
Though I seldom met with the otters during the 
daytime, they sallied out from their liiding-placee 
after nightfall, and we often heard their soft 
whistling tries in tlie still evenings. 

When my fishing commenced on the 1 st Feb¬ 
ruary I very soop learned that I was not alone in 
search of sport. Not once or twice, but continu¬ 
ally, I came across the remains of fish lying on 
rocks or dragged out high and 'dry near thfl 
water’s edge. Many a time we cairied homn 
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what the otter had left, for oar own dinner.-!, but 
this -Whs not soothing to the fmglei‘’8 feelings. 

So long as the river continued in flood and the 
soltuou were able to push up the river, our sport 
was fairly good; the haiin then done to tlie 
pools by the otters was perhaps immaterial ; but 
when the water foil, and the river settled down 
into fishing onlur, I found the animals to be 
most annoying and destructive. They not only 
killed the iinest fi.sii in the ]>ools, but so harriial 
the water when hunting their j)rey at night that 
it was nselo.ss my attem[iting to iish the following 
morning. The .sand and mud on the margin of 
the stream was often covercal with the fre.sh 
W'ebbed foot]iriuts of tin- otter; there weie 
regular ruu.s through the ru.shes and grass whent 
the animals had been p.-issing to and fro to the 
water, and not unfreiiuently tlie scale.s of a 
newly-killed fish gli.stencd ou the strand. The 
terrified salmon, driven irom their natural rest¬ 
ing-places, wiiere mv ily would have mot tliem, 
were hidden away down ni the deepest part of 
the pools, where it wa.s luseless uttemiitiiig to 
take them, aurl where they would rciuaiu tor days 
after. 

1 noticeil a remarkahle fact about this period 
of the year in eoniiectioii with the character 
of the otter, which goes to prove that he is 
undoubtedly a dainty feeder, lluriiig the early 
spring months -Telir'ii.iry and part of iJarch -tlic 
river was full of kelts or spawned salmon ou 
their return journey down stream to tlie se.i. 
These ravenous foul fish are a perlVct nursance 
to the angler, affording no sport when hooki-d, 
and trying bis patience and tciiiper to tlie utmo,4. 
At this particular season of the year tlie.so kolt-! 
greatly outnumbered their lusty brethren the 
spring ealmoii, fresh from the sea and buiiiid iqi 
stream ; and, moreover, they oflered a far easier 
prey to the otti-r, had he been inciinud to eateli 
them. But not so ; the ciiuiiiiig animal jireferred 
the new rnii sahuoii for his edible ijualities, 
rather than the soft, ta.steleKs sjinwiied fish. 
Many a lime we found the remain.^ ol line clean 
fish, but hardly ever u kelt. 

Again, as to the otter being a wasteful feeder ; 
of this I liad clear and eou.'-taiit jiroof. ^Ve 
generally found a fish killed liy an otter to be 
minus the bead and shouliler.s. Often, liowever, 
a small portion vva.s eaten ineay fioin the neck 
only. The t.iil and lower part of the body 
were alw'aya left to waste on the rivei bank. 
There could be no possible mistake, as to lie.w 
these fish had eonie to their end. There, in tlie 
firm hard flesh, were the rlean-cut teetli-marks 
of the destroyer, with sometimes evideitce of 
the otter’s claws on tin- sih cry side. The otter 
seldom if ever devoured flic wliide fish ; and 
.{iirthcr^nnliko many wild animal.s, who return 
to their prey for a second meal - 1 nVver knew 
instance of tlii-- oceuniug with tlm otter. 
Wkea once he quiitsd a fish, he did so never 
-ito-.'TCturn, no lualtt-r how small a portion had 
beeh devoured in tin- first iiistaiiee, 

I,i will mention one case in point out of many I 
' Oould imstauce, tending to sliow tliat tins is one 
tiie characteristics of the otter. I happened 

K b* staying at an hotel on the river 1 liavc 
bribed, in company with several other anglers, 
tli^ month" of Marcli we particularly noticed 
^ealmoa of unusual size. He had come up the 


river in a recent flood and taken up his pwition 
in a well-known cast. We all, had a try for him. 
Flies by the dozen, of every size and hue, were 
temptingly put iii front of him, but in vain ; he 
would not bo taken in by any one of our lures. 
At length the river became so low that fishing 
was out of the question; but we repeatedly saw 
the ‘ old lodger ’ leaping in the same spot where 
we had marked him down. There he wa.s left in 
pence for .several weeks; but bis most deadly 
enemy, the otter, discovered his retreat and killed 
him. 

One day, when out walking, we chanced to pas.s 
by the spot, and there, lying full length high and 
dry on the grass, lay the old salmon. ' To all 
apiaiarance he had lieen dead only a few hours. 
There was no mistaking our old friend. The 
.same copper-coloured sides—showing that he Hfid 
been many wcek.s, if not montlM, in fre.sli water— 
a large almost ugly .bead, with the deep hooked 
lower jaw of the male salmon. The otter liad 
eviilenily elutclicd tin- ILsli below the body, and 
from belii.'ul, and liuviiig dragged liim to land, 
Imd eateii a small }KJition (<1 the very best 
part -across the, neck ami sboulder—and 
left file remainder. The lisli, tliOiigli by no 
means bc.intifiil in apjiearniice, was a clean 
salmon, jierfeetly good for the table ; but his 
general appearance was not in bis favour, so we 
left liim wlicre he lay. 1 visited the spot several 
times ntterward.-'; but the otter never returned. 
Now, here was an in.stance of a line healthy libll, 
weiglinig probably si.xleen or .si-veutecii jioiiiids, 
.sullicieiit, one would su])pose, Irj Iced a whole 
funiil}’ of otter.s for a considerable time, being 
utterly thrown away, and lliiis clearly eonliniiing 
my foinier a.s.surti(Ui, that the otter is a dainty, 
wasteful feeder, making one meal, and one meal 
(will, oir each eaptuiv he makes. 

1 believe that in luintiiig salmon, as also with 
other lisli, two otters geiieially take part together 
in the jmrsiiit, each alternately taking up the 
running till the saltuon becotnes exhausted and 
at length falls an easy jirey. I have watched 
two olteis tlur> at work, but in tins instance 
their etVorts proved uii.siKces,sful. 

U Ma.s one still e\eniiig in early summer, just 
before darKiicss set in, I hu[ipeiie(l to be out for 
a walk, and siiildeiily came upon two otters busily 
'•ngfig'd liuiitiiig a salmon in a long stretch of 
dead ttider, but a very favuuiite re.'-tmg-plaec for 
heavy fi-'h I watclie-1 the animals for .several 
minutes, first one ami then the other appe,ared. 
Tlie salmon kejit ileep down. I never once saw 
him near the ,siii-face. Eveiitiially the otters lost 
their intemlcd ])roy among a niimher of rOcks, 
rootb, and biiiikeii ti-eeb at the far end of the pool; 
but tliey took their depai tiire so suddenly that 1 
remember thinking at the time the creatimss had 
discovered me. 

It is tlie habit of the otter to have a particular 
.station on the bank of every pool, generally the 
liighest jioint whence the creature cun survey 
every part of the water. An observer can always 
discover these spots-by the unmistakable signs 
left by the animals. 

It would appear that the otter invariably seizes 
his prey from below. On carefully examining 
dead fish killed by the otter, I often discovered 
the exact spot where the fish, to all appearance, 
had been first, seized. I have also at diflhrent 
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times killed with the ttv seven or eight salmon, 
some of them severely bitten hy seals or otters. 
Every one of these was injured below or on the 
siile, none of'them on the back. In two instances 
when the river was low, and it was impossible 
• for fish to travel up from the sea, the salmon 
killed by my rod had been undoubtedly wounded 
by otters ; the tears in the flesh were quite fresh, 
almost bleeding. It seems sti'angc that a salmon 
should take a'fiy or any other lure under siuh 
circumstances, but so it was ; and 1 may mention 
that a very exiJcrieiiced Iri-sli li.sherman, who 
constantly accompanied me in my ramble.s, 
assured me that one of these mauled sjdiuou 
would rise at a ily more readily than any one of 
his comrades in the pool. _ • 

The otter, though constantly residing close to 
the water, yet carefully chooses a diy .spot for Ins 
home. Often, though not always, the entrunce to 
his dun is beneath the surface, hike mo.st wild 
animals where left undisturbed, the creature 
will .sometimes come out from it.s j'ctroat to 
bask in the sun. A friend once walking along 
a liver-bank in Irehind accompanied by an 
Irish setter-dog, observed the latter come to a 
dead set near to a bush growing on the margin 
of the water ; and on walking up to see wlial 
the dog’s attention was taken up with, a large 
otter plunged into tlie water and imule otf. 'rite 
animal had been lying, probably .isleep, in a 
hollow of the bank, enjoying the warmth of tlii' 
mid-day sun. Wlieii suddenly alarmed, as in 
this instance, the otter makes a heavy sjilasli and 
often dives out of sight instantaneously ; but at 
other limes, when engaged fishing, the creature 
glides into the water almost noiselessly. 

The eyesight of the otter is specially adapteil 
for nightwork, and in the dusk of the evening 
the animal is e.\lremely vigilant, immeiliately 
detecting a moving object, lint in the full glaio 
of the sun the e.xact contrary is the case. 1 
have stood within a few j'ards of an otter uiiiler 
such circumstances without being perceivect. On 
one occasion, when fishing, with the river in high 
flood, an otter gliiled out of the water on to a 
rock close in front of me, and until J iiiove.l, was 
qiiite unawaic of my pre.sence. This pai Lieular 
animal was not, so 1 believe, bent on lisbiiig, 
but the risint; water had probably forced him to 
quit his retreat under the river bank. 

The sense of heari .g in th.- otter is strongly 
developed, the sligliuist sound attracting its 
attention ; and the power of smell is still more 
marked. The otter is an extremely wary creature, 
ever on the alert against danger. 'J'iie best of 
trappers often fail in their endeavours to take 
him. Unless the trap be very carefully and 
skilfully set beneath the surface of the water, 
the animal wdll at once detect the snare laiil 
in its path. 

Finally, I am of opinion that the stHtemeut so 
often lu^e as to the otter in salmon rivers, or 
where large trout abound, contenting himself 
with eels and other small fish, and not interfering 
with the more valuable (piarry, does not hold 
good, but that the very contrary is the case. I 
believe that the otter, from pure love of good 
feeding, will endeavour to catcli the best fish iu 
the pool. 

It is unfortunate that truth has compelleil me 
to pronounce against the otter in almost every 


point of his character that I have topclied 
upon ; nevertheless, I should be the last ta a<|vo- 
cate the extirpation of this liighlv interostiiw 
animal. ‘ .i. h. b. " 


A BURMESE (KNONE. , 

CHAPTOU III 

‘If you have promised to many her, you ought 
111 keep your word.’ That was Mabel Grane’s 
opinion ; and in his present frame of mind, a fur 
less definite jjt'onoiincenient w’oiild have deter¬ 
mined George Farnwood’s course, 'riie sentence 
rang in his ears unceasingly ; he liarped uimn it 
until the words almost lost their meaning ; but 
what it implied struck deeper and deeper every 
houi’. lie might fulfil his promise to Mali Mee 
without inflicting pain on any one hut himself, 
since his allection for Mabel hail called no respon¬ 
sive love into being; and be dismissed all thought 
of attempting to buy back or set aside his 
pledge. j 

As though the Fates were resolved to give him 
no excuse for furtlier delay, the ilaf-etU issued 
next day contained the long-expected paragraph 
announcing his jiroiuotion ; and (Jeorge Fam- 
wood hardened his heart, and began to cast about 
him for a nmssenger to whom In; might entrust 
the task of hniiging Mali Mee and her mother 
lo Rangoon, t'hance jilaced in his hands the 
iiMii he required Jti the pci-soli of Moung Louk, 
lii.s old sergeant. 'I’lnit officer had reaped the 
icward of cowardice in degradation to tliu status 
of constable, and in that capacity had for some 
weeks carried a tinncheon in the streets of the 
capital. Strict atlentmii to duty and good 
heliavioiir might in time, have regained for him 
tile po.sition he had lost; but between small pay 
and great temptation Moung Boiik came to grief, 
lie acccqitcd a trifling consideration for closing 
bis eyes to the illegal doings of certain Chinese 
gamblers on liis ‘ beat;’ was found out, compelled 
to ilisgoige, and jironijitly dismissed llie force. 

M r Faniwood’s intcrces.sion bad saved him from 
•severer pmiishmenl, but of tins the man was not 
aware. He was in great straits for money when 
that gentleman sent for him, and was only too 
glad to undertake anything that would put a 
little coin in his jiockct. 

Oh yes! he would certainly go up to Shway- 
(Imiiigyee and bring the women down to Rangoon : 
all the honorific appellations iu the Burmese 
tongue could not express his raverence for 
Tliarmvoo’ 'riiekiii and engei’iie.ss to serve him. 
So, with fifty iiipecs against expenses, he was 
sent forth on his errand. 

For a day or two after she had been taken into 
Mr Fai'uwood’s confidence, Mabel made a half¬ 
hearted nttem])t to hold lienself at a greater 
distance from him. He W'u.s engaged to another 
girl, and .so liad no right to cultivate the 
intimacy that had arisen between tliem to the 
extent iie had done ; lie had deceived her, and 
had brought about misunderstandings between " 
lier niotlier and herself. And Mabel tried to 
believe that this man was nothing to her, even 
as lie never could be more than a friend at most. 
But this forced reaction could not last very long; . 
she soon found herself seeking excuses for his 
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conJuct, and diecoveritig aonuJ reasons to exten¬ 
uate it. He had been in no way bound to reveal 
his e^ageinent to Mali Mee; a.s he had himself 
explained, his own interests compelled silence. 
Further, it was quite clear that he had no 
affection for this Burmese girl, and wa.s only 
going to marry her from a high sense of duty. 
Mabel Orane had not been a woman if, in her 
bitterest moments—ami they were not very bitter 
•after all -she had coiulemned him for loving 
hej'self j and ini;rea.sed respect for lii.s nnsellisli- 
ness, coujileil with sincere ,svin]mthy for his un¬ 
fortunate position, not only dissolved the resent¬ 
ment she had nttouipted to nurse into life, but 
drew her nearer to him than before. 

When, lliereforo, he inrornied her that he had 
resolved to abide by hi.s ptomisc to Mali Mee, 
and had actually despatched a man who knew 
the girl to escort her to Rangoon, Mabel did not 
attempt to conceal the symputliy •-he felt. She 
had, too, a vague su-.])it:ion that the unthinking 
speech with which .she had cut sliort their last 
conversation miglit liave influenced him in his 
decision ; and tlioiigh she could not recall the 
words without betraving her regard for him, she 
was quite unable to let the matter ront where 
I they left it; the ice had been broken, and she 
intuitively knew the young man would not be 
disinclined to discuss his fiancee. 

‘Mr Farnwood,’ she began, ‘you will believe 
that it is not altogether curiosity, but may I ask 
you about Mali Mee? 1 can’t help feeling a 
certain interest in her.’ She coloured hotly as 
she spoke, and George Farnwood’s pulse beat 
faster as he saw it. 

‘What can I tell you about her. Miss tfraiie'f 
She is just such a girl as you may find any day 
in a jungle village.’ 

‘ Is she educated at all ? Gaii .she speak 
English V 

‘She hits as little general information as a 
child of three years old,’ answered Mr Farnwood. 

‘ She does not know a word of English, and liius 
no more refiiiemeut or manner than a coolie. It 
is not nice to say so, but you may as well know 
the truth.’ 

‘It won’t be very jileiisaiit for you to live uitb 
her in a large station,’ remarked Mabel after a 
pause. 

‘ It won’t be very pleasant anywhere.’ 

If words could undo words, Mabel Graiie’s 
Bsaerlion that he ought to keep his promi.se 
would have been wiped out for ever. 

‘Does Mall Mee know what you lose by nuirry- 
ilig her?’ she nsked abruptly. 

. ‘Oh no! Tliese are inattois quite beyond the 
scope of her understanding.’ 

‘ J should think she would be miserable wheil 
she does understand it.’ 

‘We mn.st not apply oiir standard of love to 
tira affection a lmt>-civilised Hurmese girl is 
ekpable of entertaining,’ said George Farnwooil 
'slowly. ‘Althongb Mali Mee risked hei' life, 

: ^id would have laid it down eagerly to save' me 
pfroW' physical injury, it would never occur to 
life to refuse to marry me because the marriage 
be prejudicial to my future: that is a 
of sell-denial absolutely foreign to her and 
; class J it is beyond their comprehension.’ 
f . * It is the love of an unitnal,’ said Mabel. ‘ But 

viintok sliti must know that slie has nothing in 


comniou with you; that you don’t care for her. 
Don’t you think you prepare disappointment for 
hei', besides horrible ^bondage for yourself in 
marrying her?’ 

‘I don’t know. Miss Graue,’ answered Mr Farm- 
wood despairingly. ‘ 1 don’t believe the poor 
creature will ask more of me than that I will 
tolerate her dog-like devotion. 1 hope not, for 
lier own sake.’ 

Mabel said no more : she felt that if she spoke 
again, her own love must ovei llow, and bid him 
sliake himself free of this hideous eutanglenicnt. 

iMr Furnwootl had caleiilated that it would 
take Moutig Louk at least two weeks to accom- 
jilisli his mission if lie. made good speed : he 
had »to cross the Gulf of Murtiihaii by steamer 
to Maulmaiu, where he would take pa.s8nge by 
launch as far as Tliatone ; thciiec it would be 
)iecc.‘8ary to proceed by boat or canoe, as the 
small weekly mail-launches which maintained 
communication with ‘upriver’ .stations would 
not give .accommodation to natives travelling on 
other tlian Goveinnient business. He had not 
felt called iijion to say .anything to Mouiig Louk 
relative to his intention regarding Midi Mee; 
indeed, e.vpluuations would have been suiier- 
flaon.s, for he was quite aware that his offer of 
matriage to the girl was jmhlie property in 
Sliwiiydonngvee twenty minutes alter he had 
made it. 

He utili.sed llie period of grace granted by his 
messenger's absenee to make urraiigements for 
the reception ot the girl and her mother. A tiny 
hoii.se on the outskirt.s of eantonmeiit.s was offered 
him at a small rent by a trader in the bazaai', 
and he fiiriiished it with the few tril'es neces-' 
sary for their lenijinrary lusidenee. That done, 
he sought out the cliaplain, and useertained the 
forin.s lu be executed when he should call upon 
I that gentleman to perform llie l ercmoiiy pie- 
I seiibeil fur such unions by the Tiidiaii legi.slature. 

I Tluise matters took sonie little time, and he 
j awoke one uiurning with ii feeling of miserable 
sii' prise to recolleet that this was tlie day when 
Moling Louk might he e.vpected to return with 
.Mull Mee. 

How the day passed he never knew ; lie could 
not cumpo.se hiuiself to sit down and reail for 
ten minutes togeilier ; and even the hours Mabel 
spent with linn seemed to ilrag by on leaden feet, 
tie was almost glad wlieti the signal denoting 
the approii"'i ol the Muulmain sleanier was 
l.uisted oil tile thigstall ; and he prepared to go 
down and meet the ve.s.sel in nervous haste. He 
iiiiist bo on the wharf to receive the party, or 
Moung houk might bring the women up to 
Colonel Grane's house—a contingency against 
which, foi' several reasons, it was advisable to 
provide. 

He reached llie pontoon in good time, and 
took his stand under the iron roofing to await 
the vessel, whieli was now creeping alongside. 
He watched tlie throng of native passengers as 
they crowded down the gangways until the 
ex-sergeant's well-known face a]ipeared. He 
strained his eyes to see wdio was with the man; 
women there were, and girls in plenty, but none 
he had ever seen before. He forceit his way 
through the crush, and waited at the bottom of 
, the gangway in breathless eagerness until Moung 
Louk reached him. 
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‘Where are Mah Lay anJ Mah Mee?’ he asked 
hnrriedly. 

Mouiif; Louk dropped the rush-basket paJi 
whieli comprised his luggage aii<l crouched iit 
his feet. ‘My lord,’ he answered, ‘the news is 
^d—Wall Mee is dead.’ 

Dead ! George Farnwood asked no further 
questions, nor did he cast another look u])on 
Moung Look’s stolid face. He turned, fought 
his way out of the crowd, an<l hailed a (iIiatTij; 
and two minutes after he had received his 
release, he was driving back to cantonments as 
fast as the driver coulil urge liis pony. He wa.s 
free! If Heaven’s forgiveness be needful fur 
one who rejoices in the death of a fellow- 
creature, George Farnwood .stood in need «)f it 
that day. 

‘You must wait until your father’s return, 
Mabei,’ said Mrs Grane, when tliat evening her 
daughter told lier slie liad promised to marry 
George Farnwood, ‘ I can’t say anytliing about 
iL 1 -I have no doubt it will be all riglit, since 
your fatlier think.s so highly of him; but I’d 
rather you did not ask my opinion at all.’ 

So Mabel, having received this very suggestive 
hint as to the niitui'c of her mother’,opinion, 
forbore to press for iranker e.’ijiressiou of it, 
devoutly hoping that when she recovered lier 
disaiipoiutmeut, .she would adopt a more kindly 
attitude toward.s George and hereelf. Tlie dale 
of Colonel Grime’s return ivas uncertain, a.s also 
were his movements, and as neither letter nor 
telegram could be trusted to reach his hand 
while he was ‘in the distJ'ict,’ the two young 
people sought comfort and encouragement in 
each other’s society. 

The situation, nevertheless, was not an agree¬ 
able one, for Mrs Granc shrouded herself in for¬ 
bidding silence, and never addiei-sed a remark 
to Mr Farnwood beyond those iiiiperativel}' de¬ 
manded by tbe bare.st courte.sy. Allowances 
must be made for the iiiother’s feeliiig.s ; as she 
told her husband when first she observed the 
growing uttaehmeiit, Mabel had received atten¬ 
tions from the most eligible men in the station ; 
and she had been keenly amvious for the worldly 
succe,ss which it seemed within her daughter’s 
power to grasp. 

. Moung Louk mmle his appearance ne.\t day 
to render an accomd of his mission and claim 
the reward he had been promised. Mr Furn- 
wood and Mabel wore alpue in the house when 
he came, and the former interpreted the man’s 
circumstantial report as he offered it. Moung 
Loiik’s story was a ’ong one, and its interest was 
not eiihauceJ by the reniarkahic exactitude with 
which he detailed the various sums he had dis¬ 
bursed. SuHice it to .say that on his arrival at 
Shwaydouiigyee, Mah Lay had greeted him with 
the news that lilali Mee had succurnbe<l to fever 
three weeks previously. She had suffered 
much with her arm, and the pain brought 
on continual attacks of high fever, wliich she 
was too weak to combat. And as Moung Louk 
ended his recital, George Farnwood felt himself 
choking with remorse for his joy of yestejxlay : 
th^ poor girl had, after all, paid with her life 
for her devotion. 

He glanced carelessly over the dirty ‘account’ 
Moung Louk submitted for payment and dis¬ 


charged it without a wonl. His mind was too 
much occupied with graver thoughts to examine 
it closely, ami he scarcely noticed even to Idmsolf 
that the total was extravagantly large. Xor did 
he remark that the man left the house with his 
money omitting to repeat the re(iuesl he had 
previously put forward, that liis old otlicer would 
exert his inllueuce to procure him some' humble 
aiinoiutment he coveted. 

Mrs Grane having heard from the servants 
lliat u Burman had paid a long visit to Mr Farn¬ 
wood and Mabel, unsuspectingly asked the hilter 
what had brought him to the hou.se ; and the 
young hilly, gl.id of another oppoj'lnnity to .^peak 
of her engagement to her parent, explained at 
length. 

‘Ko he says the girl is dead,’ remarked Mra 
Grane dryly. ‘Does Mr Fai'iiwood liulieve il<’ 

‘Why, ye.s, mother 1’ an.swered Slabel in a.ston- 
ishnient. ‘ The man has been up to Shway- 
douugyi'e hmi.self- there can’t be any doubt 
about it ’ 

‘ 1 wouldn’t he too sure of that, if I were you,’ 
rejoined ^Ii'.s Grane. ‘Natives have a wonderful 
talent for inventing stories “ to please master.”’ 

‘But Moung Louk could have had no motive 
for telling iyi niitruth, mother ; he knew that 
George meant to many that iioor gill.’ 

‘1 dares.iy Moung Louk had a very tolerable 
idea of the aiisvier Mr Farnwood wished him 
to bring,’ said Mrs Grane.--‘We won’t .say any 
more about it now, Mabel; but don’t hlame me 
if yon find yoursell involved in some horrible 
scandal. If 1 weie Mr Farnwood, 1 should want 
some better evideiicc than tlie hare word, of a 
native in such an imjiortunt atfair; but I can 
iiuite understand he i.s not difficult to con¬ 
vince.’ 

There was something of a sneer in her last 
words, which .seemed to imply that .she suspected 
George Farnwood’s honesty; and Mabel’s indig¬ 
nation dejirived her of speech. As a matter of 
fact, Mrs < I l ime had no doubts regarding the 
young man’s veracity or that of his messenger; 
she had no more delinite object in view than 
to ilisparage him generally ; but had she delihcr- 
atel 3 ' .sougiit means to estrange her daughter, she 
could not have di-scovered any more ell'ectual. 
From that ilay Mabel never touched u]ion the 
subject; and the relations between mother on 
the one side and the affianced pair on the other 
became so painfully strained that Mr Farnwood 
fell he could no longer rcinaiu in the house. 

‘ I ’ll ju.st move my things over to Boger’s 
bungalow,’ he told Mabel. ‘It is quite iniTOS- 
sible for me to stay here. I would liave left long 
since, had it not been for the Colonel’s wish; that 
there should be a miin in the house ut night 
and even now I’m by no means sure I am doing 
right in going.’ ; 

‘Of course I am prejudiced,’ said Mabel with 
a slight smile ; ‘ but I think yon ought not to 
leave 1 know how excessively unpleasant it 
must be for you here, and am not a bit surprised 
at your wanting to go. But, George, if there 
ever was good reason for your being here, it 
e.\iBts now. ^Mother admitted only two days 
ago tliat she was thankful papa had asked, you 
to stay with us,’ 

George Farnwood frowned in perplexity. His 
po.sition was undoubtedly a very awkward one, 
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and he was at a loss to decide what course to take. 
Mahel wain right in saying that if there ever 
had been good reason for his presence it existe<l 
at riiis time. Colonel Crane’s anticipations had 
been abundantly realised by perpetually recurring 
burglaries of the most daring description both in 
town and cantonincnts; there’ was positive danger 
in leaving two ladie.^ alone with no jirotectiou 
but that of natives. (Colonel Crane’s house, by 
reason of the owner’s orticial position as 1 nspector- 
genorul of I’olire, was just the one had c.haractors 
lushed with success would select (or a nocturnal 
visit if they tliought possible to make it with a 
fair chance of escape. An act ol siicli seoining 
bravado as to plunder the ivsidenci' (>[ the head 
of the police de])aitineut would have great altr.u; 
tioiis ; imd George Karuwood felt that it was In., 
duty to remain at the post Ids eluef had assigned 
to htni. 

He was coiifirrneJ in his deii,..ion by a letter 
Mabel received from her father, which anuonneed 
that his return might he. looked ior in the. eoiirse 
of the ciihiing week ; and as tliat event would 
permit Mr Farnwood to leave without risking 
any unpleasantness with Mrs Crane, he i'e.soltitely 
blinded him.self to the petty slights which canned 
him to feel more than an iulruder, and reiu.vmed 
where he was. 

Both he uiid Mabel looked forward with doulih' 
eagerness to the Coloiier.s arrival: it lay with 
him to saiietion or veto their engageiiieut; ami 
though Malasl was exceedingly sangiune, the 
gentleman’s modesty jmicluded hi.s iiiiagiidng he 
Would be cli'usively accepted as a son lu-luw. 

Au,y apprehensions he might have had were 
qiiickly dispelled W'he.n he approached Uolouel 
Qrano with his request. 

‘As far as the man Idniself i.s concerned,’said 
the father, laying his hands on George Farii 
wood’s shoulders, ‘1 ain mure than satislled with 
Mabel’s choice. Hut we must not talk about 
marrying yet a while; you must wait until 
matters are more settled in Cpiier Hiiruia ; Ihe 
service may reijiiirc that you be sent there, and 
it’d no place to take a lady at jiresent.’ 

To which Mr Kariiwood was obliged to assent. 
He had no idea ol asking Mabel to share sneh a 
life as it had been his lot to lead at Shwaydouii- 

f yec, with a larger element of danger thrown in. 

lut he had been in hopes of obtaining an apjioint- 
mont to some more civilised place, and saul so 
straightforwardly. 

‘Vou maybe sure I will do my best for you,’ 
answered the Colonel kindly. ‘You liave done 
youV full share of jungle-work, and we shan’t 
forget that you rid the coiiiilrv of two such jie.sts 
08 Boh Than and Boh Tsine. The Goveriimeiit 
,fully recognises your elaiin upon it, and if any 
plums are g'ling, you won’t be jiasscil over.’ 

■- HiStCoi'diaUty urged Ceorgo Farnwood to make 
' ariean breast of his intended relations with Mali 
Mae, and he did so as hri diy as he eonld. 

;/;■ am'sure you will believe me nheii I tell 
.‘•jim the poor girl had iiv< claim upon me whiit- 
except thiit she eataiiiished bv her behaviour 
■J(|i.to«Boh 'J Psine affair,’ he con'ditded earnestly. 

'd'J, ;teke your word for it, Fan^wood,’ replied 
=f:€bl^M3raiie. ‘You were ’n no way bound to 
ireveol your purpose to me before ; and as things 
IftMJiBjlmrned'o I’m aiiicerely glad you <lid not. 
.■laKhould have made Ritchie .send, yog, off' b.-wne 


for twelve months, had I known it: yon were 
going to ruin your career.’ 

If George 'Farnwood had been amenable to 
persuasion, he would have stayed on with the 
Cranes until his name had been removed from 
the sick-list; but now the Colonel had come back, 
his services as chuukidur were no longer necessary, 
and he adhered to hi.s resolve to move. In short, 
the day after his engagement had been sanctioned, 
he packed up his traps and joined a bachelor 
friend in ,a little bungalow about five minutes’ 
walk fiom the Cranes’ dwelling. T^e cool morii- 
iiigs and eveinng.«, which grew more bracing and 
delightful as January drew on, ho spent riding 
or driving with Mabel; hut Ihe intervening hours 
hung heavily iqioii his hands, for his chum, who 
lieloiiged to the Public Works Department, w'as 
much away in the di.slrict, and, as he often com- 
plamed, jiaid rent for a bungalow he .slept in 
twice' a month. 'The Thirojieuu population of 
India is essentially a busy one, and go where he 
would, to elub, library, jv mess, George Farn¬ 
wood rarely found a fellow-idler witli whom to 
while away the time. The doctor, to whom jl>e 
now made almost weekly apiilicatioiis for a certi- 
lieatt of restored health, urged him to try to 
e.vpedite his recovery by a trip toNoilherii India; 
but a.s tli.it implied a total nqiaratioii from Mabel, 
lie was not inclined to act ujioii tlie suggestion. 
It w’.ts of coiir.se well known in the station that 
he wa.s engaged to Miss Crane, and he was in- 
delited to the ho.sjiitalitj of his fiancee’s friend's 
for frequent opjiortuiiilies of sjieiuliiig a day with 
her. Mrs CiaiieV antagonism had become no 
milder, and e.vecpt when the Colonel'Wa.s at Jiome, 
he seldom Went to the Imu.se. 

Two months p.issed away, and the cold season 
had failed into stilliii.g heat; the Saturday cricket 
inatche.s were over; juinkali.s were no longer 
voted uiineces.suiy at breakfast ami dinner; and 
the most seasoned i-esideiil was glad to seek shelter 
from the .suii at halj-pa.st eight. Ueorge Farn¬ 
wood liiul made gowl progiess tow.ird.s recovery, 
and had extolled u luoinise from Dr Riteliie that 
he should be allowed to ‘rejoin’ in a fortnight, 
lie was veiy eager to get back into harness, 
t'oloiiel Crane liael been as good as his word, and 
had procured him tiie jileasautesL beitii the Police 
Dejiartmeni olleied for a junior ollieer. He was 
to be ‘ Peivoiial Assistant’ to the laspeetor-geiieral,, 
and in that eajiacity would uceomjiaiiy his chief 
wherever dul ', might take Iiiiii No more banish¬ 
ment in the jungle ! Uaiigomi for hcadqu-irlers, 
with oceasioiiiil joiirney.s about the jirovince. He 
could not have asked anything better. AVlien 
absent from Mabel, he need never lose touch with 
her, as lie uiiglit have done in a solitary station, 
where ‘ mails ’ were few and liir between ; and 
tlnue was no cliatu'e ol the authorities losing sight 
of him. 

The vice-regal juoclamatioii aniiounciiig tliat 
Fpjrer Burma had been annexed to the Britisli 
Crown had been issued, and the se.it of the local 
govcriiinent was temporarily taken up at Manda¬ 
lay, Tliere were gatlieretl together the Chief 
C'oimiiis.sioner of the province and the heads of 
departmeiiU mapping out the first scheme of 
administration of the new territory'. Colonel 
Crane, a.s a matter of course, wa» anion| the 
maiiber, and although the condition of affairs la 
the Rangoon baziums had not improved for th« 
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better, Mrs Graiie aiwl AI»bel were alone. The 
Colonel had been made pninfiilly awaie of the 
attitude his wife adopted towar.l their duughtei^s 
future husband, and had refrained ti’om asking 
the young man to reinstate himself in the house. 

The pair had been out for a ride one morning 
08 usual, and were cantering easily down tlie road 
towards the bungalow wliere George h’arnwood 
was wont to leave Mal>el. As they pulled uj) to 
enter the compound, a Burmese girl, who had 
been sitting in the shade opposite the gate, rose 
and looked so fixedly at them that Mabel drew 
her comy)anion’8 attention to the f.iet. 

‘That girl seems to know you,’ she said. ‘Do 

yon’- yiie stopjied shoi t; George h'aniwood 

was staring at the girl witli a face as white as his 
coat. 

‘My God !’ he exclaimed with ashy lips, ‘it i.s 
Mali Mee!’ 


RAILWAY STATION-1 NDICA'l'DllS. 

EvEBr railway traveller kiiow.s the dl.-iomfoi-t 
and annoyance whiih are cau.sed hy a luiiiied 
attemjit 1o discoverIhe name of a stopping-place. 
On a cold windy night, a.s the train draws into a 
station, one may liave to lower the window, sliout 
frantically to a porter, and perhaps learn, when 
once more in motion, that thi.s veiy .station is 
one’s destination after all. Or one may be cros.s- 
ing England fiom the north with an elderly 
nervous lady, who will ask at intervals from the 
Border dowuw.irdfc, ‘How many more stations is 
it’’to Ijondoii, please /’ 

In the early days of the raili'oad, before 
station-names were overshadowed, as tliey now 
are, by the staring advertisements of traders, this 
feature of railway travel attracted the attention 
of inventors. Thirty years ago, two Frenchmen 
jiateiited in this country a device—for which llicy 
secured provisional protection only—for ‘jilacing 
in each conipaitiuent an apparatus operated iijaui 
by the guard or other oilicial in such manner a.s 
to bring tlie name of eacli station m succession 
into view before j,he train arrives.’ Since tliat 
time, scores of inrenious attempts have been made 
to (solve tlie problem of a station-indicator, and at 
)e.ist tlii-ee dozen of them have been aecejitcd by 
the Butent Ollice as novtd combinations. Invent¬ 
iveness in this direction has not been confined to 
engineering exjierts; many a man—a ‘ florist ’ or 
a ‘photographer,’ a ‘wool-stapler’ oi- a ‘game- 
dealer ’—instead of gruiubling in the Times, ha.s 
set his wits to work to overcome the evil. 
Although automatic arraiigemenls of this sort 
are to be met with here and there in the State.s, 
British railway-men have not hitherto sliown 
much eagernes.s for this needful reform. For thi.s 
reason, it may be of service to summarise tlie 
mult of thirty years of inventive work, that the 
travelling public may perceive whether the 
acknowledged terrors of station-finding must 
perforce be endured for lack of remedy. 

Observing at the outset that a, device is not 
of necessity practicable because protected by 
letters-patent, it may lie well to point out some 
limitations of the problem. To conuiicnd itself 
“to a' railway-man, an indicator must be capable 


of instantaneous adjustment and'readjustmeat— 
must not be influenced by speeil-vibration or the 
concussion of engine-shunting—must be durable, 
interchangeable, easy to operate, and of reason- 
I able expense. Many indicators fulfil more or less 
jierfectly all these conditions, except perhaps— 
from tlie point of view of a railway directorate— 
that of cost. 

Two classes of inventions may at once be dis¬ 
missed. One comprises tliosc arrangements which 
arc actuated by a cord dependent from each rar- 
ri.ige. Two insuperable ohjcclioua lie in the vray 
of their adoption : tlie loss of time involved in 
the inarcli of a cord-pnller from one end of the 
Irani to the other; and the case wherewith 
■iinauthoiised cord-pullers might throw the appa- 
tntu.s out of gear. In one system the names of 
ilie stopping-jdaces are jiriiited on cards bound 
bookwise.; in another, on tablets secured to an 
endless cliain ; in a third, on curtains whose 
upper edges are fastened upon a revolving rod. 
Any one ol these is, liowever, readily adaptable 
to a tiauicur or omnihus—this description of 
vehicle having, in tact, it.s own army of eager 
inventors at its heeU. ll is curious to find that 
tliis least cllicieiit of all principles is the only one 
at ])rescnt in u.se in this country. Gn the iietv 
Soutli London Hallway, at tlic suggestion of one 
I of the men, a siiii])le slide .arrangement has been 
I introduced expcriiuentally on one or two car- 
i riages. It i.s o]>erated directly hy tlie hand of the 
guard, and alUiougli of mucli utility, does not 
seem to be regarded by the authorities with’ 
favour 

Tlie otlier inadmissible principle is that ntilieed 
in tlie coii.striiclion of the pedometer. A good 
exain])le of this system is one devised by a Scot¬ 
tish meclmiiiciaii fourteen years ago. A dial- 
jiointer is geared to the carriage axle by means of 
a juteli-cliaiii, so that tlie nmiiher of miles tra- 
verseil by the train i.s indicated to the traveller at 
the proper iuterval.-i, .station-names being marked 
on tlie dial radially. Apart from tlic inconveni¬ 
ence oi a closely-printed dial-face, demanding 
close study, tlie time-principle is objectionable, 
because it requires a train to start invariably 
from ,tlie same spot of the same terminal, anil 
does not take into account the fact that wheel- 
revolution is disturbed by the variable and 
irregular action of the brake. .Still less practi¬ 
cable is a ’Brisco idea jiatentcd u couple ol years 
ago, which consists of a cylinder geared t(i the 
car axle, and t’liied to make a given number of 
revolutions between any two stations, however 
distant. 

A lii-st analysi.s of iiidicaloi'-.sy6teius groups 
them into two great classes; those which are 
operated by tlie guard or the engine-driver ; and 
those which are operated by obstructions in the 
path of the train. Each principle has advantages 
of its own ; and while tlie latter is the more 
favoured by mechanicians, the former is to be 
prcfeiTcd - for cxpivss services. The first diffi* 
culty to be surmonnti'd is that of inter-carriage 
cominuuication, most guard-operated arrange¬ 
ments involving extra .couplings, and so mcreasing 
the labour of^ sluuitin". This difiiculty is set 
aside by the principle of actuating the indirtatoEB 


le pnncijil 

in each* carriage from mechanisnT placed iff the 
permanent-way. But this introaaces a new 
source of danger, for no such obstruction eonld , 
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possibly withstand the impact of an express 
train, 

Tire difficulty referred to of inter-carriage 
communication is reflected in the inventions 
which involve guard-action. There are a dozen 
in all, of which two rely on mechanical uioaiis, 
two on pneumatic action operated by the guard, 
one on vocHuni-brnktt action ojHjrated from the 
engine, and seven on electro-motive force. Prom 
the fact that only one of the fir-'t five specifica- 
tibus was ever completed, it may be inferred that 
the inventors thcm->elves doubted tlic worth of 
their systems. I'he very first Englishman who 
turned his attention to the subject tboiight to 
twist a notebed disc—whereon station-names 
were to be, painted radiidly by setting the guaid ^ 
to pull a wire exteudino over the carriage roofs, i 
and so rotate a cog-wheel engaging with the 
notched edge of tin' disc. Another introduced a 
complex notion which the free habits of British 
travellers would never tolerate, lie wouhl have | 
the guard pull a cord on entering the station, i 
releasing a door-bolt in each carriage, and so 
permitting ingres.s and egress. When the train 
started again, another twitcli of the eonl would 
bolt the dooivs and also twist a notebed disc, 
thereby presenting to view tlie. nauio of tin', nest 
station. 


rigid rod located by tbe side of the rails just 
outside the station. Curiously enough, another 
amateur—professionally a ‘photographer’—util¬ 
ised the same principle two years ago by arrang¬ 
ing rotablc rods transversely on the caniage roofs, 
with cog-wheels and radial arms, to be actuated 
by a rigid horizontal bar suspended over the 
roof-loved. Such a device would be permissible, 
if at all, only on lines where the trains invariably 
stop at all stations and move slowly out of them. 
Any nniisiial speed would infallibly cause the 
derangement of the S bars or of the suspended 
catches, not to speak of the disturbance caused 
by tbe. jiassage of beavily-piled goods-trucks. 

A less, exeeptioimble method is that of a con- 
tiiviijicB riveted to the .sleepers, or otherwise fixed 
in the train-path, at a convenient distance outside 
each station. The first completed specification 
introduced this principle thirty years ago. Dwarf- 
po.sts were to be erected in tbe permanent-way, 
and tbese were to lift a pendent rod geared to 
tbe earrnigc door, and s(/ rock a lever connected 
with an eiuibss chain bearing the station-names. 
The following year a ‘photographer’ dabliled 
with the suliject, thinking to actuate some simple 
sub-stage nioebanism by a cog-wheel or prism 
made fast to tbe jici'maueiit-way. A twelve- 
monlli later a ‘ woollen manufacturer' tried his 


Some years ago a Pennsylvnniau genl.leinau 
invented a system of collapsible vaeuuin iiijics, or 
rigid pistoned cylinders, to extend beneath tlie 
carriages, and to be connected on the engine with 
a steam siphon operated from the boiler. It 
would have the objection of giving extra work to 
the engine-driver--of itself fatal- to say nothing 
of the ever-present peril of eollajise or leakage. 
Two pnenmatic systems have been worked out 
at dilrerent times by metropolitan inventors, the 
power to be derived from the brake apparatus, or 
from a reservoir charged by a pump located in 
the guard’s van and actuated by tlie carriage 
axle. The uncertainties of such an arrangement 
would be quite forbidding. An American patent 
deriving its motive-power from a system of col¬ 
lapsing cylinders would probably lie foiuid on 
examination to have failed mainly on account of 
the wayward ingenuity of its arrangement of the 
station-names on loose piles of cards. 

Of twenty inventions worked aiitoiiiatically 
from the permanent-way, five overlap with the 
class just discussed by providing an alternative 
method operated by the guard. Of the other 
fifteen, one only involves the use of electro¬ 
motive force. It may tlverefore be, said, in general 
terms, that the recognised motor tor indicators 
worked from the guard’s van is electricity. Where 
this is rejected on the score of expense, the 
reeogiiised motor for indicators worked from the 
pernraneut-way is the mechanical. Ouite half 
the itiVeiitions which euibod.t the hitter principle 
have never been completely specified. But it 
be instructive to puss tlicm all under review, 
i%t, from the varied ctteinpts which have been 
,(t^d»,to surmount them, the' difficulties of the 
»«l}lem may be discerned, 

inventions stand by themselves. • One of 
production of an ingenious ‘florist,’ 
"fiip ani^shaped bar horizontally on the carriage 
;hy means of a vertical axle, which carries 
|i|^^it.^earing. The bar projects slightly beyond 
vm|h of the carriage, and -engngW wfth a 


haml, and covered piovisioiially an arrangement 
diHeitug ill its actuating movement from the 
.djove by opposlirg a {leiideiit rutable, shaft wilh 
radial arms to a roller fi.ved in its jmili. A otill 
later idea was to weld a liolizontal pin to the 
side of a rail outside each station, which was 
designed to strike a seiies of levers suspended 
under the pa.ssiiig train, and so to actuate iudi- 
eutor-dciimb by well-known meclianieal means. 
The levers being kiiee-joiiited and diijilicated, 
the Kystem would be eifeetive in eitlier direction. 
A variation of the same system earned the cord 
connecting the sub-stage contucl-lever with the 
iudieatoi'-l>ox riglit round the outside of the 
carriage—a device quite cluiiisy and impossible. 
In 187‘.) aiioUier invention was coiiqdeted, contact 
with the fixed obstniction being secured by means 
of a ruuniiig wheel, pendent from a vertical a.xle. 
A beautifully ingenious but iinpnietical idea was 
thought out by a Londoner Uiree or four years 
later. A ])ointer wa.s to be eairsed to rotate ih 
front of a dial lo nngtilar di.staiiee.s increasing 
! with every .‘■tation A so-called eoniai.L-Kurface 
I would be ,.ii,.nged oiit-nlc the first station on 
the outw'ard journey, at a definite distance inside 
the ‘near’ rail. Outside the second station the 
(libtiince would be doulilcd, so that, wherea.s the 
pointer in the first instance would indicate ‘1,’ 

■ in the secouil it woiiM reach ‘ 2.’ The contact- 
surface was lo be three times the length o£ a 
station plat form, to give travellers ample time 
to observe the movement of the pointer, Tlie 
inventor admitted that, to provide for' sixty 
stations, (he increment of distance pf the contact- 
surface from the rail would be only two-thirds 
of an inch jier station, a difference too minute 
to be of practical service. Branch lines would 
also throw the 8 tation-serie.s entirely out, and the 
system was therefore never actually placed on 
the market. The same fate befell an invention 
which consisted of a pendulum hung beneath the 
carriage, to swing lengthwise to the train, and to 
strike an inclined plane erected in the permaaeats* 
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way. The swinging of the pendulum actuated 
an air-pump, and so provided intermittently the 
power winch worked the indicator. 

During the last two or three years the numher 
of patented inventions of this particular class has 
been comparatively large. Their details would 
be wearisome to the general reader. One of them 
placc.s the indicator in the carriage-window, and 
80 permits passengers to see from- within the 
name of the station, while it presumably permits 
intending passengers to see from the outside the 
name of the ne.\t stopping-place. Three otlni' 
inventioas, all of Californian origin, while retain¬ 
ing the tripping mechani.sm in some form, di.scard 
the idea of the disc or the drum. One of them 
fixes the bt<ition-naine.s on cards slotted i» the 
notches of a wheel. Another hinds the cards 
into a book, and by making them increa.se in 
size in regular sequence, enables them to fall 
into position one after another in their turn. 
cThe third* pivots the name-earils radially on a 
drum. One of the latest ideas is to simplify the 
tripping mechani.sm very much, there being little 
more than a vertical rod riiiming on a castei', 
which comes into contact with a permanent 
incline, and so actuates the name-roller. 

The attempts which have been made to combine 
in one .sy.stem the self-acting and the guard-acting 
principle have met with little praclic.al success. 
A compar.-itively old idea i.s to actuate the indi¬ 
cator mc<'hanically, either from the permanent- 
way or from the guard’s van, rotable rods being 
fixed lengthwise on each' carriage roof, connected 
one with another by self-adjusting couiiling.s. 

Turning finally, then, to electiic indicators, it 
uiny once more be observed that tbw motor seeni.s, 
in the o])iiiion of invenlor.s, to be most suitably 
operated from the gnaril’.s van. Scuttisli ‘game- 
dealer,’ it is true, lias a plan for placing a senes 
of magnets in the carriage.s, makc-aiid-break con¬ 
tacts being elVected troni the porniunent-way. 
But a]>art from this the sy.stem has an objection, 
arising out of the fact that the stations are to be 
iiointed out on a dial bearing niimhers, which 
nave to be translated into station-name.s by study 
of a cbart--a jdan wliicli ignores the elderly 
nervous lady. A dozen years ago an iilca was 
partially ■worked oitt for semling a current from 
the guard’s van through a wire connected with 
an indicator in each coinpartnicnt, and an ingeni¬ 
ous device was added whereby a pas.senger could 
set an alarum to go off when a jiarticular station 
,wa.S approached. Such a jilau would never be 
workable, for no long distance jiassenger by a 
night-train would place himself at the mercy of 
a 8iicce.ssion of short fares, setting the alarum at 
frequent intervals. 

A ‘watchmaker’ who applied himself to the 
solution of the problem transmuted electric into 
mechanical power by means of a spring barrel, 
which wouhl have to be wound up clockwi.se at 
periodical intervals. To be adopted at all, the 
period for winding would have to be long; a 
one-day movement, for instance, would never he 
accejited by railway-men. 

It may be predicted that, if a station-indicator 
bo ever adopted universally in tliis country, it 
will have to eliminate the demerits which attach 
to most if not all of the systems already proposed! 
Whetbei’, tlie station-names be di.splayed on a 
drum, a roller, or a dial, is a point which will 


have to be settled by each railway lino for itself. 
But the tendency seems to be in fas our of the 
adoption, if at all, of some plan deriving its 
motive-power from electricity, and the general 
introduction of the electric light as a carriage- 
illimiinaiit would immensely increase the chances 
of a station-indicator. The self-adjustment of 
the indicator from the permanent-way i.s a prin¬ 
ciple not to be despiseil, and will probably be 
introduced as an alternative. Indicators will be 
svorked in this way in trains which habitually 
stop at es’ery' station ; while in the ease of 
e\prn8.s servioe.s they svill he worked from the 
guard’s van. 


SOME METHODS OF MODERN 
JOrKNALlSM. 

UiiTBOSi’Et'Ts of the past fifty years bring out 
many interc.sting facts concerning the growth of 
aliiio.-t every deparlinent of our social, scientific, 
and iiidu.stiial life. Among the many remark¬ 
able tilings associated with the later half of the 
century, the hislorian will certainly have to chron¬ 
icle ns a feature of the times the wonderful 
(levelopiiient in enterprise and inllnence of tlie 
new.spaper pres.s of the country. .Journalism has 
shown a nuirvelhms power of assimilating the 
fruits of scientific invention and now mechanical 
appliances. Jnipiovuinents in machinery for the 
jinnting of newspapers have bei-n eagerly taken 
advantage of, and there i.s now a widespread j 
distribution of the ‘Walter’ Pie.s.s, the ‘Victory,’ 
and other notable machines Ciqiable of printing 
and folding I'l’oiu twelve to fifteen thousand 
newspapci-s jier hour. .Such n fast-running 
machine, however, would not have been possible, 
unless, in the first place, an immense step forward 
had been taken m paper-making. But paper- 
makers were ciiiiul to the occasion; and webs 
of ]iaper t'no miles in length for use on fust- 
pi iiiting machines are now turned out at many 
mills. Any one visiting a newspaper office of 
to day with its magnificent machinery under the 
enre of skilled engineers, engines and machines, 
duplicated and triplicated in case of accidents, 
cannot fail to be impressed with the immense 
stride,s -which have taken place in recent years 
in the mechanical ajiplianccs for the production 
' of the modern journal. 

j The great idvances made in telegranhy and 
1 tilc])hony ha\e also been -uddely utilised by 
newspaper proprietors. If I’nck’s girdle of 
uires and cables has been put round the globe, 
the general coiniunnity see the result in the 
j budget of ncw.s, served up every morning at the 
breakfast table, from every country under the 
sun where anything of a noticeable character 
‘has transpired during the previous tweuty-fuur 
hours. While this is true of the morning paper, 
it IS in some re.spects doubly so of the well- 
conducted evening paper, of which‘as many as 
six and seven editions are published in the course 
of the day, presenting the news of the world 
with a freshnqss and fullness which reiilly leaves 
little to be desired. 

The great demand for the latest news has 
necessarily led to large additibns .being infide_ to 
the staffs of the leading dailies. The Beportiiig 
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Uepiu-tmcnt has been most augnicuteJ. In the 
good old days of weekly newspapers a reporter 
might have been included among tlie leibure<l 
elasses. Now, there is no busier iiinn. He must 
necessarily be active and energetic nud of a 
nimble turn of mind, ready with liis pencil, and 
with all bis wits about liiin so as to seize upon 
! the salient features of whatever event be has on 
hand, for presentation in a readable and attraclive 
shape to the public. 

One of Ibe great problems the evening news¬ 
paper man lias to solve is boiv (o get Ins neus 
transmitted in the qniekest possible manner to 
the oflice with wliiidi be is ioniu'cted. 'i\) save 
time with telegrams, for iiislaiiee, the ,SVo/o«i'ni 
proprietors at great exjieuse jmt tbeir oltiees in 
vlockbuni Street, Kdiubnrgli, into eoimeetiou uitb 
the (ifiiieral I'ost oliiec there, by moans of a ]meu- 
inatic tube,. Formerly, a t> legra]ib boy took five 
or six miinite.s to deliver a. message. Noiv, it is 
blown tliroiigli tile tube in twenty seconds ; and 
as there, are Inmdresls of telegrams eveiy day amt 
night, the .saving of time elfei ted is great indeed. 
Attached to every evening [lajier ollioe there is 
a corps of Ijov me.isenger,-, who.sc services the 
rcportcj'.s can always commaml. 'I’lie Mdinbiirgh 
tiveiiiiig pafiers liave also a trained bci-vicc of 
carrier-pigeons for use at racc-meetings, football 
I or cricket matches, shooting (•(unpetiliou.s; and in | 
out-of-the-way districts nliere tliere. is no tele-' 
graph or telephone within easy reach, they are j 
often very useful. In connection with the lulm- ] 
buryh Eveviiuj Dupnich (w hli'whuh the writer is 
most familiar), the pigeoms are importaul adiuncis 
to the reporting stall'. They are lion.scd in , 
quarters specially erected for them on the 11,it . 
roof of the office, the d.ovecot including an iiige- I 
nions trap arrangenieiit and elecfiic Isdl. Many , 
people have a very iiazy idea .as to nli.it a, carrier- 
pigeon can aud cannot do. They seem to imagine j 
that it is pos.sible to .send the bird out as well i 
as in, and that with a little training it ean even j 
be induced to go to ibe iieare.st I'esUuii iint for j 
tlie reporter’s Inneli. Of course tliat is all mm- ■ 
eense, Wbat a reporter experts a ]iigeoii b> do i 
is that it shall lly straight lioino from the pbi'c i 
, where it is liberated. i 

A few words as to how it is done. When ti i 
• reporter de.sires to use tlie pigeons, lie leaves word 1 
the night belore witli the person in charge of 
them. This is very nocessuiy. Wheii tlioy are i 
to fly far or on any particular business, it is ' 
better that they siiould only be lightly fed in the 
'morning. The pigeons -two or four, as may he 
required—are canglit in the nioniiiig, and placed 
in a comfortable wicker or tin ba.sket— like 
a small luncheon hasket—witli coinpartmcnts. 
Tljo reporter when he leaves the oflice carries the 
basket with him. lie also jirovide.s himsidf with 
a book of fine tissue pai^er, ‘ flimsy,’ and a slicet 
of^carbonised paper, ‘a black.’ He writ.e.s iiis‘ 
report very legibly and compact!j', .so a.s to jnit as 
much ou a p.age of ‘flimsy ’ as it will possibly hold, 
dffhen he rolls the ‘flimsy’ neatly up and attaches 
; K to the leg of the bird by means of an elastic 
!' band. 'Or he may send two pages of ‘ flimsy,’ one 
each leg, The iiigeon being released, makes 
J sJaWght for home. In the carrier-pigeon tlie 
' instinct is strongly iniplauted ; and if the 
has been taken off its nest, it has an addi- 
reason for wishing to get back a.s soon as 


possiblfe. It also knows that there is a good feed 
of peas and maize awaiting it at the end of its 
journey. 

Arrived at the newspaper office, it alights on 
the ledge of the dovecot. To get through the 
usual circiilar-hcaded opening it pushes before it 
a couple .of light wii'es,.and these falling after it 
close the aperture. Tlie bird is, however, not yet 
into the cot. It has only got the length of the 
trap. This tr.sp, two feet square or so, has a 
llooniig .set upon an electric sjiring. The weight 
of the bird prc.ssiiig down the .spring, relen.se.s an 
(dectn'c current, which rings a bell in tlie sub¬ 
editor’s room. Tlie bird thus heralds its own 


arrival. A boy-.as.sistaiit proceeds 
the pigeon from the trap, 
from its logs, niul o]ieiiing a 
it to eater the I’of,, where it i.s n 
.-■orrowiiig iiiiitc 


rtail's, takes 
be ines.sfige 
or, allows 
Oil bv its 


Smile of the pigeons lly .straight ami ‘'ast. 
dtlier - are u- o reliuble. lb w I'Uter on tliei 
way: but leiilly aie in no great hurry, 

if the Meal .me, to enter llic fra)). They 

I'l'efer to sun themselves on the 'idge of a 
iieigliboiiriii'; licuise, ’I'lie feelings ,jt a siib- 
e.litor wading for the i-ml of a muetiug or the 
re,suit of a football iiiatrli niider siicli circiim- 
staiices may be liotter iimigined tliau described. 
.\t the Altcar eonri-ing meeting llie ])igeon that 
brought the result of the final iii the Waterloo 
(‘u]'i was shot as it neared it.s cot, .so as to 
jireveiiL the jmssihilily of any such delay. T.iit 
the Jviinhurgli carnei.s have not yet had .sticli 
hard line.s meted out to them F\ir jiress ]iur- 
poses, carrier-pigeons arc, seldom (lonii faitlier 
tliau Iweidv miles f'o.,i Iioine. Ibit they are 
constantli ill ii.se within a tni mile I'lulius of 
the cdy, and (U'len do good work. It was a 
(Ml ’er nigeon that brought fo Fldinhiirgli the 
inteilig .iLi' tin ll tlist train with Hoyall.v in 
it had ]»;i.s.se(l over tee Forth lilulge. 'J'lie bird 
nas liber.ated from a carriage window of tlie 
royal train evaitly in the ivntie of il:c bi’'’gc, 
and went home in about eight minutes, tfiher 
pigeons took messages from bolli sit’ 'S of the 
F'orili :'i‘cortliiig tiic progress of the ceieiiKunals. 

During the visit O' (cUiber last i.>f Mr 
Gladstone to Midlothian, the reimileis of the 
evening piqiers in KdiiibiirgK were put npon 
tlu'ir nieUlf ; aii'l Bome feats in reporting and 
jironqit newspiqier printiiio were acconqilished 
wbich it r.oi.i.l be difficult to match in the 
liistory of the iiew.s])aper ]ire.s.s of the country. 
Whether he is in oflii'e or ii, the cold shades 
of ojipo.sition, .Mr (ilaikstone’s speeches never 
fail to ae.akeii ,111 extraordinary amount of 
intere.st in the loniitry. On each occaaion he 
lias visited Scotland Mr Gladstone has been 
reported witli an accuracy and fullness which 
the right hoiiourubln gentleman lias very 
heartily acknowledged. In October last the 
country was on flie qiii rive to hear what 
tlie, ex-premier had to say on Horne Rule and 
Disestahlisliineiit; and the ‘special edition’with 
a verbatim repoi't of the speeches was looked 
for by the public. How tlie evening papers 
rejiorted Mr Gladstone verbatim, set np the 
typos, printed the paper, and had the news¬ 
boys in the streets of Edinburgh selling the 
‘ special ’ before the meeting at which the speech 
was delivered had separated, will no doubt 
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interest those who are not initiated in the seerets 
of a newspaper oflice. 

Mr Ghwlstone addressed four meetinj's—two 
in Ediiihnrgh, in the Corn Exehaiige and Musjc 
Hall; one at ^V'est OalJer ; and one at Dalkcitli. 
The arnuigementa for reporting these meetings 
were of an elaborate nature. Every detail was 
carefully studied befordhand. Nothing was left 
to chance, and no effort was spared to make the 
work complete. In the Corn E.\-i.hange, the 
Omuinittee which organised the meeting pro¬ 
vided ample accommodation for the army of 
rejiorters who were present not only fi'om ;dl 

rts of Scotland hut from England and Ividand. 

The corns of .,1 'Ospafi'/i consisted of nine 
reporter.', gentleman kei‘p time, and aimUier 
to col' ' the ‘cope „hal, i.s, the written oiit 
|! porte )f the *’ '1 ’Ik ehief reporter, who 

I. hail m: le the . ngenu'io.s, took a eliei’k note, 
l' That i.s to .i-ay, li.j b ’te ''ifflii, throngli 

,>he .speech, in case anj li.s might aecident.dly 
' j be dr-'iijic'il between . j turns of 1 other 
I reporters. 'I’lie moment t'’e meeting ’ 'an the 
nine leporters eommenced lluir uork. I*lac’' 
refiorb took a minute turn, Tluit me.in,s that 
he took a short-ham! note of the .speech for 
a minute, and then jiroeeeded to wiite it out 
in long hand fur tlie print.ers, liis iievt nei”h- 
honr meantime taking a note ol the s|i(,iiker 
also for a minute. This minute turn i.' ijiiile 
an innovation in rejiortiiig. 'I’he turn used to 
he of live miniitc.s. 'I’liree miiititcs were accounted 
a very slmrt turn, lint with nnui Vi'io eau kee,]' 
their heads, and put themselves lusre.M ev dlv for 
the occasion at llio disjui.sil ot the time-keeper, 
a minute, turn gives las' results. The time¬ 
keeper is an impoi'laiit fiinetionary in euhIi 
a scheme. With watch in hand he passes the 
tiirii.s round, rigidly .alhering to ;; minate in 
each ease. A good rejioibr can write out a 
minute turn in aliout live i 'innles. At llie, (Ann 
K.xehange meeliiig e.e li i’e]iort' r h.id thus three 
or four iiiiiiutes ti\ bivalhe and to read over his 
copy liefore lii.s turn came round again. The 
‘takes,’ numbered utli the letters ot the alphabet, 

I ‘A, P., CV ite., a-' „.ipy W'ore rnii.sbcd were liaude.d 
t'l the person ap])ointe,d to eolleet the copy, who 
j noted til . turn on a .slip hefore him, jmt the 
• ii5.i!iU.9cript ) ' a numbered envelope, and 

ir.m'o d it to a mes.«eng('r whose duty it was to 
{..dvL it to the .side doo” of the E,vi-hange. I'Toin 
this door to the itinpatch olliee in Cockbnrn 
Street, one third ol a mile di.stant, there was 
a chain of messengers, each with a ‘beat’ of 
about one luindrcil yards to cover. The lad ‘No. 
2,’ who received it at the door ran with it to 
‘No. 3,’ who p is;ed it on to ‘No. 4,’ and so 
it went from hand to hand until it reached 
the printing ollicc. Immediately the letter 
was out of his hand, the messenger returned 
to hia original starting-point to await tlie next 
batch of copj'., This plan answereil admirably; 
the reporters in the hall worked with precision, 
and the messengers outside loyally seeouiled their 
efforts. 

]u the printing otlLco there was in attendance 
a large staflf of comjiositor.s, who dealt with the 
copy as it was handed in ; and so the work of 
r^orting, transcribing, transmitting copy to the 
.office, and setting up the types went on_while the 
i speaker was electrifying the great audience with 


his oratory. As Mr Ghwlstone neared the close 
of his specoli, which la.sted an hour and twenty* 
five minutes, the tiuip-keci>ei’, according to in¬ 
structions, began to reduce tbn turns iii such a 
way that tlie reporter xvlio took the last of the 
adilress liad only a few sentences to write ; and 
it is nothing more than bare fact to .say that tlie 
cheering which greeted the close of the oration 
had hardly subsided when the mes.eenger with 
the cud of the comjdcted report was hurrying out 
at the door. It was in the olticc five minutes 
later ; and such is tlic ]iower of organi.salion Well 
directed, that in ten miinites more the composi- 
, tor.s had done their work, and the types were 
' ready to be I'tcrcotvped, 

I Tlie delay that at present take.s jilace in stcreo- 
I ty]>iiig is licart-breaking to tlio manager pushing 
lorward a ‘special edition.’ It is one of the 
tilings which has yet to be overcome. A® many 
])cople know, an impre.s,sifiii i.s taken off the type.s 
liy pressing upon them, in a hot press, a layer 
‘ of w hat may be popularly described as ^ijapicr- 
I miu-lte. About a <|uartei' of an hour is reijiiired 
: for the scfling or stillVniiig of tliis matrix from 
vliicli the metal jilate is cast. On tliks parliciihir 
evening the whole piocess was forced through 
in about twelve mimiles. Tlie jdate W'as in the 
macliiiie-rooiii a minute or so afterwards; and 
(he macliiiie.s w'eic inniiiug within half an hour 
of the time Mr (•ladsloiie ended his speech. As 
there were resolution,« to be moved after the 
great orator had .sat down, the new6hoy.s were 
able to sdl for a halfpenny to the people as they 
left the Corn Exi hange a ]iaper with a verbatim 
j report in it of the speech to which they had been 
j li.-teniiig. As the sjiecch was over four columns 
I ill length, thi.s wa.s a feat of whicli the paper 
I had every reason to be jiroiid. 

' I'or \Vesi (’aider, which is si,\teen miles from 
; Ivlinlmrgli, arrangements of a ditfercnt nature 
: had to be made. The I’ost-olfice authorities 
I liaving refused to provide teh'grnphic facilities for 
traiismitling Afr (Jladslonc’s speech to Edinburgh, 

I an arrangement had to be mailc with the Cale- 
; dimiaii Railway Company to convey the reporters 
j to Ediiiburgli by a special train immediately after 
j the meeting. The hour of the meeting was 3.30 
, r.si, and, judging from his Corn Exchange speech, 
I it was guessed that Air Ghid.i-tone would speak 
' at West Caldcr for an hour and twenty-five 
j minutes. The time for the departure of the 
j ‘special’ wa.s tlierelore fixed for five o’clock. As 
a. matter of ‘act, tlie ex-preinier eat down at 
4.53, so that little time was lost. I’he speech 
was all w'ritten np in the meeting save the last 
two turns, and tliesc were finished in the railway 
j cairiage. Advantage was ak'-o taken of the shoi’t 
I time—twenty minutes spent in the journey—to 
j jirepare the copy i'or the compositors. When the 
I special train drew np at the West Princes Street 
station, one of the party jumped into a hansdm 
and took the whole of the copy to the office. 
There a largely augmented stall' of compositors 
was in waiting. The speech, also oVer four 
columns in length, was set np in an incredibly 
short space, of time ; and at ^30 r.M.— an hour 
and a half afj;er Mr Gladstone had finished his 
.speech at a place sixteen miles off—the paper, with 
a verbatim rejiort of the speech, was selling o'a 
the streets. 

For the Dalkeith meeting, which took place 
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(m a Satarday, quite a novel metliod of tnms- 
niitting the copy to Edinburgh was organised. 
This was by means of a special corps of bicyclists, 
who willingly gave their services for the occasion, 
and though the afternoon was wet and the roads 
bail, entered very heartily into the whole matter. 
This is perliaps the iirst time bicyclists have 
so syatcinalically perforincd such work. A 
bicyclist Was despatched from Dalkeitli every 
ten minutes, and the live nr six miles between 
that burgli and the lapital were covered in 
6plendi<l time. These arrangomenls, carefully 
planned in all their details, worked in the 
smoothest f)ossibIe way, so that in <vbout an liour 
and forty minutes after the Dalkeith meeting wa.s 
over, a long verbatim report of Mr (lladstonc’s 
epoecb was m circulation in Edinbnrgb. 

Many people look upon a newspaper ollice 
as a very niy.steriou.s place. How the work 
is done they never iiujuire. This article may 
help them to an understanding of the ])rohleni, 
and at the .same time give the puhlie an idea 
what newspaper peojde liave to strive after in 
order to place before tlieir I'oaders the latest and 
fullest news of the day and night. 

A »OVA-y(K)TIA SlTJAU-t.'AMP. 

Tnnum is a sugary, sap-like odour in the. aii'. The 
gentle spring brei>ze fans it throiigli the iiiaiile 
tnses, up the winding path to the old Imiuesiead. 
The crackling of woixl-tiivs, a bubbling of some 
boiling liquid, a sound of clioiqiing--all lhe.se 
are the burden of the .same breeze. Alnnv voice.s 
ring oub—a .snab b, pi'rhaps, of a French liallad, 
or a lusty young voice trolling out ‘Tin* Jlaple- 
Icaf for Ever.’ Tho homestead is deserted, and 
we follow after ilie tru.ant family. We find 
them at last in the maiile grove ; and a gay 
party they an<l their neiglilioiirs, who Imvc 
come to assist at the sugar-making, are. They 
are not idle, for all reali.se that, no time is to 
be lost, for the work niiisl. be got tlirongh in 
the Coming six weeks of March and April, ere 
the sun shines too waimly. 

The tall rock-maples, Spartan-like, hold their 
heads hauglitily ireet, as if to coneeai their 
injuries, for the. blood of llie.se. forest ln-aulie.s 
is being shiwly drained away. A triangular 
notch is made, in each trunk, and in this a 
chip is ])1aeed so as to form a spout; or a liob- 
is bored and a wooden ‘leader’ insertial. A 
bucket below catche.s the reluctant drops; but if 
the preceding night has been cold and the day 
mild, a goodly outpouring may be expected. 

Next comes the .straining process, and then 
one realises why the Canadians have so di'cided 
a preference for ‘white sugar’ (the adjectii’e 
applies not, as would he snjiposcd, to the sugar, 
but to the conqilexion of iis makei'), or sugar not 
rndde by Indians. In an Indian cam]), eieauli- 
•ness is not cousnlted, a blanket that lias been in 
itfie for a season or so l.>eiug considered an excel- 
T«ait strabier. Here order ]»revails, and proper 
llioidllvn cloths «r« at Viapcl. 

J^vufiros are gradually uie.lling away tho .snow, 
■^'^5 .‘ Winter still lingers in the. lap of Spring.’ 
/beat draws tears from the 'crystal icicles 

Wre linin oes of iPo tiees Ov. r the 
u-oTi j/otK. ill whiijli tin-, baii 

Implied down' till the propir e.oii.si.s}.eiKy-1 


is attained. The time of boiling varies with the 
quality of tlie sap, and is at best a painstaking 
process, for the heal is intenw*, and the ‘ woodsy ’ 

! odour arising witli tlie vaitour is overpowering. 
Maple lioney is the first manufacture. As soon 
as tlie sap ceases to be watery, the bottles arc 
Ulled with this Canadian delicacy, and the 
remaining liquid is watched jiatiently; careful 
stirring is needed here, for a pot of scorclied syrup 
is a lieavy loss. 

Tho sail rises above the mouth of the pot in 
great goldcii-hrowii buhhles, and then falls again 
under the hand of the patient .stirrer. Uhildren 
congregate around these, eeiitres of sweetness, It 
is necessary near the end to try the syrup every 
few .minutes by dro]>]>ing a Jittle on a ball of 
snow, w’beii, if done, it speedily hardens ; and 
many ar<' the apjdicants for this p<«l of honour 
and cmiolmnent. 

A munbe.r of rude basket.s and small canoes 
of brick bark are at baud. After the thickened| 
siqi lia.'' be(-n eldlted, it. i.s parked in tliese, ready 
for t.b'‘ in like!., wbereit will be known as ‘maple 
wax’ or uiaide candy. The niajde .sugar is yet 
in a .solvent .-tate, and keeping the great spoon 
in constant motion through the heavy liquid 
ma.'.s is no light work. At la.st the molasses 
lieeomes ‘.sandy! or ‘grains.’ The great wmrk 
i.' ai-conipli.slied . the .sugar is made. Moulds, 
w hich the young peopli' have Iteeii greasing, are 
now fortlicoining. They arc of m.any design.s— 
cubes, lii-art.s, luacks, liouses. These are tilled 
and set away to harden. Tlieir appearance in 
the sluqi windows will gladden the hearts of 
tlie young and old .sweet-toothed gimeruliou. A 
I onsiderahle ipi.intity i.s le.served lor home use, 
for the farmer prefers it to ordinary .sugar for 
sweetening tea, coffee, oi' ajiple sauce ; and lia]ipy 
is tliat man who partakes of the genuine Nova- 
Seotia Imckw'iieat cake spread wdth translucent 
maple-honey. 


A TWILKt IIT 'SONiJ. 

Tiik tliiusli tins |>i|ie(l liis lust clcai note 
To herald tviili;;ht’.s hour. 

Ami fiac'l'ltijt l.rcczes geiillv floii) 

Around yoiii silent liower. 

Now' dro(is the dusky robe of Night, 

And, olaspin" it above, 

<lm; jewelled star sliines clear and bright— 

It is the titar of Love ' 

Yet cold and dicei lcss seems its ray. 
Sweetheart! while you are far away, ' 

The fountain, like a faiiy. lute, 

111 tinkling radeiicc falls ; 

And tlirougli tlio wood, with fitful hoot, 

Ilis mate the owlet calls. 

The crescent moon behind the hill 
Creeps up, with silvery light; 

Yet louiid your bower I linger still. 

While evening giows to night, 

And count each weary hour a day, 

Sweetheart! while jou are far away. 

James 'Waltbii Brows. 

I’Hntedimd I’uhliahgd by W. * It, OHAttmm, 

ij Paternoster Itow, f*o»DON ; and limMstlRttH. , 
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BOLTS FROM THE B L U E. 

IJV MkS IjVNN I an ion. 

‘Cai.l no luaii happy till tiu; day of hi.-i death,’ 
says the wise old Eastern aphorism. And yet we 
live as if the traii-sient were the eternal, and 
esteem ourselves sale for all time heeanse for the 
moment wo are undisturbed and unthreatened. 
The skies ai e serene; no clouds arc on the 
horizon ; liappine.ss, prosperity, peace- all are 
our.s ; and we drink as if the fount were inex- 
hau.stible. And then suddenly, without warninj,', 
the Bolt falls from the Blue, and the whole 
fair fabric of ilelight is de.stroyed The lordly 
pleasure-house built for the soul wherein to dwell 
for ever, is a heap of ruins, out of which not 
even tlie most mode.st little shielino where happi¬ 
ness may hide, can ever be reconstructed. The 
childreli’.s voices are hushed and their patterino 
little feet are still. Caused no one knows why, 
and coming no one knows whence, that ciuel 
demon we call dijjhthcria lias seized on them a.s 
a wolf might seize on a couple of lunib.s playing 
by the side of the mothei', strong to love and 
powerless to protect. Before we can well realise 
their danger they are sleeping in the cradle 
which is their coflin, that last long sleep of death 
which knows no waking ; and our eyes will 
behold them no more. And with them has gone 
out the veiy light of our life ■ -the very joy of 
the day and the peace of the night. 

Move suddenly still that bolt comes out of the 
blue when the husband and father, who set forth 
in the full possession of health and strength, glad 
of the ‘southerly wind and the cloudy sky’ 
wliich ‘proclaimed it a hunting morning,’ is 
brought home in the mournful way proper to 
the huntsman who has missed the big jump and 
broken his neck in the fall. When the shattered 
body is that of the sweet young wife whose 
beauty has been tram])lc(l out for ever under 
the hoofs of her stumbling horn—or haply if the 
silver cord has been loosened and the golden bowl 
broken oh the heap of stones by the wayside, 
when the fiery chestnuts forgot their training 


and the coachman lost both head and hand—that, 
too, wa-^ a bolt out of the blue for which no 
vvaruiiig pivpared the sorrowing survivoiu— the 
wreck of all happiness both in the present and 
the future- the ruin of the soul’s pleasure-house 
and the enduring eclip.se of the sun-god. These 
lives so suddenly dcstioyed l)y the unexpected 
death of those they love, are like to those ‘ships 
which have gone down at sea When heaven was 
all tranquillity.’ If only they had had lime to 
prepare ! they say ; if some jiortent hail presaged 
that annihilating bolt, it could be more easily 
bojuie ! But the .suddeiiue.ss seems to paraly.se 
the faculty of re.signation, aud the strickeji heart 
can do nothing hut lament. For which of u.s 
can .say with Marcus Aurelius that we ‘willingly 
gi^e ourselve.s up to Clotho, allowing her to spin 
our thieail into whatever thiug.s she pleases?’ 

To .spin these sudden sorrow.s tries us all : and 
Divinity itself will be mcrciiul to Despair. 

All your aflairs are in perfect order aud your 
securities are apiiareiitly as safe as the Bank of 
England. All your alfairs are in the hands of 
your family solicitor; aud your family solicitor 
is a man for whom Argu-s inighl shut his eyes, 
aud whom Thoisites him.self would be hard put to 
it to revile. Tlie whole edifice of your fortunes 
seems to be as solid as those great pyramids 
which earthquakes thciuselves have not destroyed. 
And then, pouf! the whole vanishes like smoke. 
3'he holt comes out of the hliic; aud here again 
you .stand among the ruins of what was once so 
noble a pleasure-house. Your family solicitor 
proves himself one of those luckless rogues of 
whom we have had more than one example. He 
has tanqiered with hi.s clients’ securities, yours 
among the re.st—speculated—lost—and now has 
had to ilee to those convenient sanctuaries still 
maintained in Spain, where fraudulent bankrupts 
and dishonest trustees find safe shelter from the 
pursuer, and snap their fingers at that outraged 
Justice vainlY ’Rourishing her hluuletl sword 
across the barriers. Thousawds of miserable \\ 
beings have been ruined in this manner —from I 
affluence suildeiily reduced to poverty—^the I 
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tleK^ctive bolt falling from a clomlless sky vvith- 
ont prefatory warning or bo much as the shadow 
of a paeaing little curl-cloud heralding the evil 
to come. * 

The local bank that has stooil four-square for 
, over a century, one day suddenly collapsed like 
a forest tree eaten to the heart by white ants—the 
fine, old mansion with its priceless heirlooms 
licked into nothingness by the fierce Hames which 
nothing could subdue- the .sudden arrest of the 
favourite son whose fair mitside was believed in 
ns implicitly as veneer ts soim-times taken for 
solid material, or enamelled slate is prized as 
marble—the sudden elopement of the favourite 
daughter whose base intrigue htul been kept as 
secret as the grave, all these are bolts out of 
tlie blue which overcome and destitiy ; and 
when they have fallen, the roof-tree (if the 
goodly pleasure-house lias fallen loo, and there 
is no more ilwelling to be iomnl therein. Then 
we have nothing for it but to cover our face 
decently in our mantle and siuk at the foot of 
the statue of resignation, bearing with such 
dignity of ])atLcuco as we can command the evil 
which no energy can cure. 

Bolts of a minor soil come tumbling out ni tb(% 
blue, to full on our heads when least expected. 
There is that friend in whose love for us we have 
believed as implicitly us we have believeil in our 
own for him. SuilJenly, we do not know why, 
the scene changes ajid the whole thing dissolvi'S 
into nothingness. Offence has been taken at some 
microscopic oversight—an oversight so small Ibut 
wo ourselves were not eonscions of it; but to our 
friend it wms largo euougli to swallow up all the 
sweets of that happy pa-^t of mutual trust, mutual 
love, and to destroy at letist for tlie time the fair 
garden of our souls. And though jierhaps thi.s 
destruction may be remedied, ami fresh tloweis 
may grow ami bloom where tho.se others once 
grew and bloomed and then lay dead, still, for 
all that, the renovated is never the same as the 
original, and ‘old things are best’ in more senses 
tlian one. And also, when once this kind of bolt 
has come out of the blue, one never knows if 
auothor may not follow after. All that sense of 
security wliicli made part of the play lias gone, 
and can never be restored. That which has lieen 
maybe again; and where one of the .snppoits of 
a two-legged stool lias broken, the cbauccs are it 
will break again. 

A bolt of the same kind is in the tndden 
treachery of a trusted friend—one loved, believed 
in, confided in. Without the overcasting warning 
of a coolness—the muttering thunder of a quarrel 
—you hcai’ of all sorts of ill-uutured things which 
your friend, your Abra and fidiis Achates, has 
said of you. Things told in confidence have been 
whispered abroad, with embroideries and tags and 
jam snperadded. Or, if the circumstances them¬ 
selves have not been told, they have been made 
as it were the pedestals for an image as little like 
your real self a-s a negro from Central Africa is 
Rke a Greek god. When you opened your heart 
ewi poured into the hands of your friend 
AtHtreasures of your confidence, not a word of 
il^Bpnstranoe, of rebuke, of another principle 
’lafeke tti® harmony that was between yon. You 
jSid.not know that your confidant took this view 
of tho matter and blamed you and not your 
antagonist You find it out only . from tlwt 


invariable third person, to whom your friend has 
made a present of that wliich you confided to him; 
and,you find also that the whole appearance of 
sympathy has been a sham. The bolt has fallen 
but of the blue with a vengeance; and between sur- 
pi'ise and pain you scarce know which is greater. 
For imleeif no greater shock of its own kind can 
come to any one tlian this sudden misinterpreta¬ 
tion of action.s, words, and motives, made by one 
from whom no criss-ci’os.s enmity has hitherto been 
suspected. Selfish, are you >—insincere ?—-arti¬ 
ficial ?—affected f—a mere pumpkin at your best? 
—mean ? if you are prudent—shamefully reck¬ 
less? if generous. Yes, all this and more form 
those bolts which come out of the blue with a 
soufidiiig rap on your poor unsuspecting pate— 
sure as the boomerang launched by the well- 
practised black-fellow, and swift as the arrow 
let fly from the bow. Such a cloudless blue as 
it was overhead, and such a stunning blow that 
came when the bolt tumbled fiom sky to earth 1 ' 

Friends indeed have a mighty pretty knack 
of mauiifai.luriiig their bolts when least expected. 
Wliere love has one. peril, frieiuUliip 1 ir.s twenty; 
and far more wary walking is needed for the 
latter than Jor the former. Love forgives more 
easily ; and lnendshi]i .sulks more pertinaciously. 
The fervour of the one consumes dissatisfaction 
as fij-e (Itsstroys diy grass and heather; but 
frieud.sbi|i, winch is less warm, is less forgiving, 
and dissatisfai-tioii remains in full vigour, as it 
might be grass and heatlier we.t with dew, and 
a lighted match dropped among the branches. 
Friends demand somueii. You must go and come 
and fetcli and carry and be always ready and 
always willing, else are tliei'e huffs and tears and 
pouts and sliglits and the whole battery of ollence- 
taking fired jioint-blank unto your face. You 
have to give valid reasons why, and go into 
minute particulars bow, and .show that a vwy big 
force indeed-a force of cire.inuslancos (piite ele¬ 
phantine— lia.s prevented your doing this and 
that, as your friend desiled, else will you not he 
forgiven—and then lookout for bolts! Friend¬ 
ship asks Iremendous interest on its capital, and if 
the one friend i.s of stronger character than the 
other, that interest has but one name and that 
is Slavery. In the event of two strong charac-“ 
lers coming together, and the one ‘trying it on,’ 
while the otlier icfiises, then those bolts we know 
of fall fast and heavy, and the whole concern 
comes to (lie lii.-hnian’' immortal smithereens. 

You have made a very pleasant acquaintance, 
pel haps rather ntslily, uinl without voucher or 
godfatlier. Still, yon suspect no evil and see 
no trace of any ; and your new friend is really 
very charming. You give yourself away like 
the inipuksive and tnorally credulous fool you 
are, and after yon have committed yourseli to 
public companionship and patronage, the bolt 
comes out of the blue aud you are hard hit as 
it falls. Your new friend is a man of more 
than doubtful antecedents—of character no more 
‘sweet’ than so much tbuiider-turued milk! 
Aud after all his ‘nice tiUk,’ too, and fine high- 
sounding professions of a noble faith ana a 
superior morality—that fly-blown past the real 
thing, and this unspotted epjuiarance the mere 
mask and sliatn! Well for you,, whoever you 
miiy be, if you have not given yourself away 
irrevocably—if, as a man, yon have not gravely 






pledged your credit—if, aa a woman, you Imve 
not l^stowed hand and heart and funds and 
future on one absolutely unworthy of any trust 
whatsoever. If you have, and then the truth 
becomes known, the biggest bolt that ever fell 
out of the blue anywhere will not equal that 
with which you will be overthrown—beaten to 
tlie gi-ouud, and left there unable ever to rise 
from it again. 

A little pain—a small uneasiness makes itself 
manifest here or there in the complicated mech¬ 
anism of your bo<ly. A piudent decision to go 
to the doctor and hear wliat is amiss is the 
result. A consultation Follows; then a grave 
glance into your face to see how much stnlfyou 
have, how much power of bearing—and then is 
pronounced your doom—‘Internal cancer, and 
your tether of life not longer than four months !’ 
Here is a bolt out of tlie blue in good triitli! 
You had no kind of suspicion of any seriousness 
in the character of your ilisease ; disease indeed 
you did not think it only a temporary trum¬ 
pery little disorder. You t!)oiight it wiser and 
more prudent to bike advice tlian to go blun¬ 
dering on in the. dark; and here you are— 
doomed to death and in the stage of hopeles.s- 
ness, where you believeil you were only in that 
of cliscomfort I A bolt out of the blue!—your 
death-warrant flung into your face where you 
had looked for a cheering assurance of ‘soon 
being put to rights.’ Here, too, you have nothing 
for it but to cover your face decently and give 
yourself up to the still dignity of resignation. 
The boll has fallen from tlie blue. Your hour 
has come; your 'lay is over. Good-night—fare¬ 
well—iind God's will be done I 


DUMAHESt^’S DAUGHTER. 

iHAl’TI'jll XXTII.—THE FAI.I. OK KHARTOUM. 

It was no longer po.s.'-ible to keep n|) any sem¬ 
blance, even, of a regular line. The scanty body 
of famished and wearied survivoi-s fell hack in a 
hasty and broken rout towards the .steps of the 
I’alacc. Tl)o iilalnli’s men, following them up at 
a run, like a tro<)]i of hungry wolves upon a 
defenceless .sheepfold, shouted louder than evei', 
and fell in morderous little groups, witli dis¬ 
cordant crio.s of (tiumph, on every man wlio 
stumbled or lagged behind in the scurry. 

The confusion was horrible. LinucU’s brain 
whirled with it. Fresh swarms scemeil now to 
break in uitoii the square by every lane and street 
and alley, like kites that swoop down from all 
sides upon some wounded jackal. One seething, 
surging mass of black .savage humanity occupied 
the square with shrieks and imprecations. Some 
hung like bees cm the flat roofs of the houses 
around, and kept up a desultory fire from their 
rifles on the stragglers below; others pressed on 
with Mohammedan ardour towards the Palace 
itself, where a small band of famished defenders 
still held out at bay round the sacred person 
of their revered Governor. 

As Linnell and his cousin reached the steps, 
a little line of faithful blacks formed an alley 
down the terrace, and a tall, spare figure clad 


in white European uniform stood forth, to grasp 
Sir Austen’s hand in solemn silence. 

For a moment nobody spoke a word. All 
speech was useless. Then the Governor looked 
around liim with a pathetic look of infinite pity. 

‘ My poor, poor children,’ he cried, gazing sadly 
on that wild orgy of fire and slaughter. ‘ 1 came 
to save them from the stick, the lash, and the 
prison. I did my best to protect them. Hut it 
was ordained otherwise. 1 have lived whole 
years in this last long fortnight Not for our¬ 
selves, Sir Austen ; not for ourselves, indeed, 
but for them, 1 fed it’ Then after a short pause 
ho added slowly : ‘And what a disappointment, 
too—wlion they come up—for Stewart ami 
W'olscley!’ 

Even in that final moment of defeat and death, 
the hero’s fir^t thought was for the feelings of 
others. 

Linndl .stepped forward and grasped the 
Governor’s hand lu turn. ‘ \Ve will all die .with 
you,’ he cried with profound emotion. It was 
easy enough, indeed, for him. He had nothing 
left on earth to live for. 

And yet—and yet, now that death stood staring 
liim in the face, he would have given worlds tliat 
moment for one last word with Psyche, 

‘We’ll meet them here, Pasha, I suppose?’ Sir 
Austen said, trying to rally liis few remaining 
men on the steps. ‘ V'ou will die at your post, 
as a sohlicr ought to do.’ 

‘No, not here,’ the Governor answered, with 
his quiet smile, ‘My duty lies elsewhere. 1 
had thought once, if Khartoum fell in God’s good 
time, of blowing the Palace up, with all that was 
in it. Hut I see more wisely now. I elect rather, 
with God’s help, to die standing. Besides, we 
must make an efl'ort at least to save Hansel, He 
has sent to me for help. He holds out in the 
consulate, I must go and meet liim,’ 

Hansel was the Austrian consul, whose house 
lay not far off down one of the neighbouring 
narrow alleys. To attempt to reach it was certain 
death ; but still the attempt must be made for all 
that. Some twenty black Egyptian soldiers, with 
Kashitn Eimoos at their head, still rallied feebly 
round the ador-eU Governor, Tliey started on their 
last march, that little forlorn-hope, fighting their 
way boldly across the open square, now oue wild 
scene of havoc, and keeping together in a com¬ 
pact mus.'i, with Gordon at their head, leading the 
party bravely. Only once the Governor paused 
on the way to speak to Sir Austen, ‘Better a 
ball in the brain, after all,’ he said quietly, ‘than 
to flicker out at home in bed unheeded,’ 

Near the corner, a fresh body of dervishes 
rushed upon them down a aide street. The 
Governor halted at once and drew his sword. 
Sir Austen endeavoured to fling himself in front 
of him. ‘For Heaven’s sake, sir,’ he cried, in an 
eager voice, ‘ fall back among the men! These 
wretches recognise you! Unless you fall back, j 
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you 're a dead man, and our < me last hope is gone 
for ever.’ 

For even then, he could hardly helieve that 
Gordon would he unsucceRsftil. 

But the Governor waved him hack with that 
authoritative hand that no man on earth ever 
dared to disobey. ‘March on!’ he said in a 
military voice mishukeu by fear. ‘ 1 know my 
duty. We must go to Hansel’s.’ 

Before the. words were well ot)t of liis mouth, 
e volley of mnsketiy rang loud in their caiv. A 
rain of bullets rang again,-( the wall ladiind. 
Linnell wa.s aware of a str.iiigo ilul' feeling in 
his left arm. .Somelhing si'emcd to d.i/e him. 
For a moment he >hut his e\es in\oliintarilv. 
When he opened them again, ami .steadied him¬ 
self witli an ellorl, he .saw a hideous sight in the 
wptare beside him. Gordon’s body was lying, 
pierced by three bullets, bleeding jirofiise.ly on 
the dusty ground. And half the Egyptians lay 
huddled dead around him. 

What followed next, Linnell hardly knew. He 
Was dimly eon.sciou.s of a terrible swoop, a cry of 
wild ti'iiim])h, a loud tiiniultiious yell of dialiolical 
vengeance. The naked bhudv warriors fell upon 
the body of their famom- enemy like ants upon 


in his flurry that his cousin, too, was seriously 
wounded. 

The siglit of an infidel in Enrojienn uniform 
who dared to olFer resistance, niid of a man in 
Arab dross who drew u knife to defend him, 
brought whole sijuads of marauders to the spot 
in a moment. Another horrible rusb took place 
in tlicir direction. Once more there was a loud 
noise as of a volley of micsketry. Once more, 
•smoke and fire flashed suddenly before LiniieH's 
eye.s. The unha.])py man saw Sir Austen fling 
up his liambs aloft in the air and give a loud 
wild erv. Then he knew himself that blood was 
trickling again from his own riglit breast.—The 
rest»was dim, very dim iiideeil.--Big .savages 
jires-^ed on up the step.s of the I’alare.—Sir Austen 
was lying like a log by liis side. Naked black 
feet tramjiled him doWu irresistibly. A fellow 
with a baxoiiet seemed to tlirnsl him through a 
third time. Linnell knew he was weltering in a 
great j>ool of blood. The din grew dimmer and 
still dimmer all round. Light laded. The con- 
.•-eioiisness of the outer world melted slotvly away. 
All was ovci. Khartoum was taken. Gordon 
w.is dead. Sir Austen lay stalk and slid by his 
side. He liiinsulf was dying—dying—dying. 
Numb coldiie.-'S spreatl over him. And then, a 
great .silence 1 


the carcase of a wounded insect. A great wave 
of as.sailants earrieil LiiuieJl himself ivsistlessly 
before them, lie felt himself whirled throngli 
the mid.st of the sipiare once more, and carried 
by the press up the steps of the Palace. His 
(smsiu wa.i still by his side, he kiu-w ; hut that 
was all. They two alone remained of the 
defenders of Khartoum. No trace of resistatice 
was left anywhere. The wliole town was given 
over now to indiscriminate mas.saere. 

All round, the .smoke and heat of a great 
conflagration went up to heaven in blinking mist 
from the ruin.s of -liarred and blackeiieil houses. 
Men and women were running and crying for 
their live.s ; black rtilfians were .seizing young 
girls in their Ijrawny arms, and carrying them 
off, struggling, to jilaces ol t,eiu]>orary safety. 
All the hoiTor.s of a sai K by vietorions liarbarians 
wore being enacteil visibly before bis very e\ e". 
The scene was too confused to yield any definite 
sensation, anil great red drop-, were oozing 
copiously from LumeH’s wounded arm, which 
■.he had bound round now with a fragment of 
his burnous. He almost tainted witli pain and 
loss of blood. Just at that moment, a naked 
Uaek fanatic with a blunted sabre lifted high in 
the air seized him violently by the slionldor. 
‘■'Are you for Allah and the Mahdi, or for the 
infidel?’ he cried in broken African Arabic. 

‘I am for Gordon and the Engli.sh !’ Linnell 
answered with spirit, (lingiiig the man away from 
him ,in the wild energy of despair, and drawing 
his knife, for lie had no cartridges left. ‘Lay 
jmor hand on me again, and Hll send your 
i.‘!»'|Afld black soul to judgment ’’ 

Austen,by his side tried to draw bis sword 
fleeblyr- Then for the first time Linnell observinl 
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lint tliiit morning at Kluutoum, for six long 
lionrs, the city was given ovei to massacre and 
rapine. The men weie slaughtered and stripped 
of everything they posbes.sed, the women were 
bailed off ami divided as booty. Four thousand 
of file lowmsjieople lay rotting in the .streets 
under a trojiical .sun. At lea-l a> many Fgy])tian 
and .Soudune.se soldiers were bayoneted by the 
i.uialies in cold blood z\nd Gordon’s bendluss 
body cried out to heaven for mercy on bis 
murderers fioin a corner of the sijuare by the 
gate of the i’alace 

So mneb, we all learned long after in England. 


OL'R SONS AS AIH’HITEGTS. 

How often indeed is the ([uestioil a.sked by one 
fond parent of the other, ‘What sliall we do with 
our sons?’ and how much anxious thought goes 
to the answ’iiing of llie (piestioii I It is only 
natnial that parents desire their children to do 
well in till' world in a lualerial .seime ; and many 
ehihhvn, too, dieam olten enougli of future wealth 
and of the lifelong happiiies.s which, a.s they think, 
comes in its train. Few-, certainly, care to look 
forward to a life’s work without hope of some 
comfort during its progress, and of some provision 
against tliat day wlieii work shall have Wome a 
burden. It is no wonder, then, if parents and 
children try to select a trade or ni'ofession which 
holds out some lioiie of success. Does architecture 
hold out siicli a hope? Possibly it doe.s. 

Like all other juofessions, and trades too, for 
that matter, the architectural profession is crowded. 
Tlie art would be none the Worse if there were 
fewer dependent on it for bread and chee.se, and 
doubtless the bread and cheese would be none 
the woi-se cither-. But it is true enough thut in 
most cases a youth, rttodorately endowed with 
braiits and good taste and capable of taking pains. 
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can earn a decent living as an architect; he must 
not, however, expect to amass a fortune ; only 
two or three in a generation can do that. At tlie 
end of his term of pupilage he may be expected 
to be a competent ‘junior assistatitthe wages 
of such are usually about thirty shillings a week 
for the first year, with annual increments of five 
shillings a week for three or four vears. He 
ought then to be able to obtain a situation as 
‘managing assistant’ at a .salary of three or four 
guineas a week. The next step is the connnence- 
ment of practice on his own account. If he have 
taken good advantage of liis opportunities, his 
friends ought to have no fear of trusling him 
with their work when he has had ten or twelve 
years’ experience—that is to say, when h.r i.s 
twenty-six or twenty-eiglit years old. From this 
time forward his success depund.s largely on his 
own care and skill, ami to a considerable extent 
on the number and wealth of his friends. By 
merit (and good fortune) he may gain work in 
competitions. In middle age he may he able to 
ivekon his income only by liuudre(h, or niaj' he 
successful enough to pocket thousands. 

But although the mere monetary view may be 
enough to take of many trades and of .some 
profe.ssions, it is not enough to take before select¬ 
ing architecture as a profes.ion. The arcliitecl 
is something more than a man of biisines.s ; to 
he worthy of the name he must have the .spirit 
of an artist, and be able to give to his produc¬ 
tions a touch of that heautv or gr.nuleiir which 
ivill lift them from the commonplace ami make 
them works of art—giving ploa-sure to cultured 
beholders. It is just this artistic faculty which 
differentiates the architect from the engineer 
and the builder : the works of the hast two arc 
works of utility ; the works of the architect 
ought to combine utility and lleaut^^ 

It i.s not intended to detract in the least from 
the great merits of inodtU'ii engineers ; possibly 
our children of the tenth generation may judge 
of the spirit of this age b\ its engineering 
triumphs and may pass by our buildings as of 
little value ; but such a thought ought not to 
deter architects from attempting to imhue their 
works with grace, refinement, .and proportion, 
and thus to continue, if such a thing may he, the 
glorious tradition, of the profession. If a lad 
have no artistic sjiiiit, he may make a good 
engineer, but he will never make a good .architect. 
But it does not follow that because a lad is clever 
with his pencil, he is born to be a worthy suc¬ 
cessor of Ictinus and William of Wykeham and 
Wren and Waterhouae ; he may possibly make a 
better painter or eteiier than architect. ' The gift 
of artistic design must bo linked witli the power 
of acquiring and utilising a mass of quite prac¬ 
tical knowledge and with a considerable business- 
capacity ; fot, though architecture is the great 
mother of all the arts, .she is near akin to all the 
sciences. In imagination an architect should be 
a painter, able bi mass his buildings finely, to 
colour thciii harmoniously, in short to buil’l a 
picture; in mind he must be clear and exact 
almost as a mathematician, and learned in much 
bf the hard wisdom of geologists, foi-esters, metal¬ 
lurgists, chemists, electricians, doctors, and so 
forth. 

The youth destined to become an architect 
should receive a good education, the more liberal 
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the better, and should nio.‘-t certainly in his 
school-days become tolerably proficient in algebra, 
geometry (both theoretical and practical)"free¬ 
hand drawing, and the French or Germali lan¬ 
guage ; some knowledge of chemistry and physics 
is also dedrablo. These will eiialle him to take 
advantage at once of the opportunitic's of im- 
jirovcmcnt afforded by office-work. 

It is sometimes recommended that a course of 
instruction sucli a.s tliat given in tlie anhilcctural 
classes of tlie L'nivuisity of Loudon be followed 
for one or two years after leaving school, and 
there can be no doubt of tlie value of such 
instruction. Some, again, take their degree at 
one of our universities hefoie entering an iiffice. 
But neither of these conise.« does away with the 
neco.ssity of appreiitice.-hip, which is really tlie 
only Briti.«li way of heeomiiig an architect. 
There are of course now, as ever, others who 
have received no real training for the work, who 
pass themselves off a.s iirelntects, and fre(|uently 
the credit of tlie whole profe.^siou suffers for the 
mi.sdoings of such sm-tlisaut aieliitecls as these. 

It remains true, however, that ajiprcnticeship 
is ill our eouiitiy the only legitimate mode 
of entering the profession, and it is in the 
main tlic best. The l''reiieli system of educa¬ 
tion by .schools of art and atelieis has no cmuiter- 
]>art in (treat Britain, nor is it likely eyor to 
take root among us, although it lias its advo¬ 
cates. The system repre.sses indiviilnality, which 
is ,so chiiracteiistic a feature of modern British 
ai-chileeture (possibly loo cliaracteri.stif), and does 
not give the student that practical experience 
in every detail of building whh'h is the great 
merit of njiprentieesliip. 

The youth must he articled to some one of good 
reputation, and with at anyrate a moderate prac¬ 
tice. A preuiiiiin will have to be paid, varying, 
])erha]is, from thirty or foity pouinls—if the 
master be a ycning or needy practitioner—to two 
hnndi'ed or more if be be a very successful 
London one. The amount is a matter for settle¬ 
ment by the parents and the architect. The 
length of service also vaiies. in most provin¬ 
cial offices a term of five years is usual, and is 
indeed necessaiv for youths who liave reiciveil 
no previous techiiieal training. But for those who 
have atti'uded special courses of instruction at 
some college, a three years’ service is sufficient, 
and this is the general term in large olliees. It 
is doubtful if it be really the best policy to jdaee 
a youth in a huge office. lie 11111 eertaiiily there 
see belti.T work and he engaged on the drawings 
for more important buildings ; but it is more 
than probable tliat at the end of his jmpilage he 
will be merely a good draughtsman, clever with 
his pencil, pen, and brush, but .s.adly deficient in 
power of planning and in practical knowledge. 

Perhaps the best eourse is to article him for 
three years to an architect in moderate practice 
in a proviii' ial town ; and at the end of that term, 
or soon after, to .send him as an iniproi'er to a 
really good and successful architect. He would 
of course receive little or no salary ; hut a year 
spent in the large office after the preliminary 
provincial training would be far more beneficial 
than three yoaiis spent there as a pupil. Again, 
in small towns an architect has frequently a great 
variety of work, being called upon to design and 
carry out buildings of almost every description; 
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whereas in London and the large towns and cities 
architects are more or less specialists, some con¬ 
fining themselves chiefly to ecclesiastical work ; 
others to domestic; others, again, to shops and 
warehouses ; and so on. 

It is not certain that London, with all its great 
advantages to architectural students, is really the 
best place in which to .serve an apprenticeship; 
it possoasea the best architectural library, and lias 
the best professors and the best rlasses, and per¬ 
haps the best buildings iu jirogress ; but to set 
against all those are the givat and imtiierous dis¬ 
tractions which render .study so dillicull, and 
the many temptations to neglecl. the bard labour 
of good husbandry for the .some lime pleasiii- 
able sowing of wild-oats. The country youth had 
better be articled iu home neighbouring town, 
rather than sent friendless into the heart of 
London. 

Frequently, Ihe stinlent’s cai-eer is made or 
marred during his jnipilage ; the tdiannel into 
which bis life is turned in tliose days leads, oi'teu 
unalterably, to success or mediocrity or ruin. 
He should be encouraged iu bis studies, assisted 
by the wise advice of a good uiusler, and jdaced 
iu competition with other .students for the mutual j 
sharpening of wits. lilost towns of any import- i 
ance possess architectural societies, in connection 
with which classes are held and prizes ofl'ered 
to students ; he should be early enrolled a mem 
her of a societ 3 ' of this kind. Home-study is 
quite indispensalde ; and Jor this juirpose the best 
elementary books on materials, sanitary .science, 
construction, and the. history and details of uirbi- 
tcc.tural styles, must be purchased by the piqnl’s 
piirents. Part at least of every summer holiday 
ought to be devoted to sketching and iiieasunng 
.luoient buildings, castles and houses, cathedrals 
and village churches. Parents and sisters will do 
well to remember that a good arelutectnral sketch 
is not necessarily a prett> ])icture, and that a 
very pretty sketch of a building may be, utter 
rubbish in an architect’s cye.s and quite useless 
fur puiqioses of saidy. Do not praise the lad’s 
attempt*- at ]detmv-iiiakiug, and do not .scorn bis ! 
unintelligible measured drawings. j 

It may iiappeu that the only return w hicb a! 
youth gets for his premium ami lor his three or 1 
five years ol imremuncrated service is the pnvi- ! 
lege of ‘having the run of the ollice be is at 
liberty to keep his eyes and eaisi 0 ]>t‘u, and to | 
piede up what scraps of le.iruiug he can. Now i 
and then, wlien work is slack, tlie master may 
suddenly bethink himself of neglected duties, 
and set his pupil to copy ‘the five orders,’ oi* to 
design a more or less grandiose building iu a 
certain stylo. But tliese instructions are short 
and far between ; ami the student is thrown i ii 
the main on his own resources, or left to the 
lender mercies of the managing a'-istaut. It is 
possible, too, that he may be kept for a long time 
at one kind of work—perhaps mere di'iidgery, ; 
such as printing or tracing or even copying speci- 
ficatious—and nn y gain little experience in 
design and iu the higher branches of an urclii- 
leot’s labour. It requires no little application 
^iirnd perseverance fi r a pupil to make much iiro- 
!,grass amid such discouriging surTonndings. 

: .Oi«t is fain to believe that such a liiiphaiard 
fftoode of education if educ*tion it can be called 
i- -^is rapidly becoming a thing of the past. Cer 


tainly it is felt by all wlio have the best interests 
of the profession at heart that a more definite 
course of instruction is necessary. The education 
of architects is just now the theme of many 
speakers, and the London Architectural Associ¬ 
ation is engaged in discussing a sclieme which 
may ultimately result iu the formation of a 
College of Architecture. 

Frofessor Boger Smith, in his opening lecture, 
delivered in October last to the nrcliitectural 
classes of the University of Loudon, treated fully 
of the subject. A week or two afterwards Mr 
Leonard Stokes devoted bis presidential address 
at the Arcliiteetiiral Association to the considera¬ 
tion of tlic same question. And at the recent 
Birftiingliaiu Congress of the National Associa¬ 
tion tor the Advaiieemciit oi Art, another excel¬ 
lent addre.ss was d<'livei'c<l by Mr T. (1. Jackson, 
the President of tlie Areliituctural section of the 
< 'ongress. These three pajiers wei'c fully reported 
111 7V(f' Jluilder during tlie niontbs of Octolicr and 
November, and are ivell wortliy of careful perusal 
by tliose .vlio.se sous are or are about to I'ccoine 
sUi.ieiits ol architecture. Nor do tliese exhaust 
the list of recent utterances on the subjeet ; but 
enough lias been said t(' show that arebiteets are 
begiuniiig to see tliat, if arcliiteetiire sliall regain 
her aiieieiit houuiirs, .some better metlioil of train¬ 
ing students must be educed lluiu the utterly 
iinsystemutie one of ‘having the run of an otiiee.’ 
Oiliee training is inili.s])en.s,ible, but systematic 
study is likewise indispensable. 

In onler to encourage thus .sv.stemutic study, the 
Boyal Institute' of British Anliitects, which ia the 
lepresenlative society of the profession, lias estab¬ 
lished a couive oi ]'rogres,sive exaimiiations—the 
Preliminary, the Jiitc'riuediate, ami the Final. 
The lirsl—We quote from the t'-aleiular of the 
Institute ‘ is to test ihe general knowledge of 
aspirants eiiLeiing or who have just entered the 
jirofessiou.’ Candidates who have jiassed certain 
examuialions sueli us the mail ieulatiuii ami the 
junior or senior local examinations of any British 
univej'sitj’, ami liirlber, who can show due proli- 
eieiicy lu geometrical and freehand drawing, are 
e>enipt from this exauiination. J’lie intermediate 
‘is intended to enable the eimdnlate to show 
that he has been diligent in his studies, and has 
acquired a certain proficiency as a drauglitsiiian 
and also ‘ to te.st his knowledge <>f tlie elementary 
principles of architecture both as an art and a 
sciem e ’ .\ student ought to pass it in the second 

>eai' ol his jiupihige Before he can sit for the 
final examination he must have attained the age 
of twenty-one 3 ears. For this last examination a 
considerable number oi drawings of both artistic 
and coiislruclional subjects are required, together 
witli a knowledge of the history and details of 
the principal styles of arehitecture, the nature, 
application, and strengtli of building materials, 
constructive details, sanitary science (drainage, 
water-supply, ventilation, lighting and heating, 
acoustics), sjiecilicutioiis and contracts, measure¬ 
ment and valuation id’ buildings, legislative enact¬ 
ments relating to building, and other things, lii 
fact, this Final examination is, with some slight 
addition^ the same as the one which all per¬ 
sons desiring to become Associates of the Insti¬ 
tute have been required to pass since the year 
1882. 

The first preliminary exuuuuation was lieM 
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in November 1889; the second intermediate in 
March this year; and the first final will pro¬ 
bably be held at the end of 1891 or in 1892. 
When the threcfohl system has been in full 
operation for some time, qualification by the 
present single examination will doubtless cease. 
To show that the examinations of the Institute 
are not mere matters of form, we may say that 
out of about one hundred candidates who sat 
for tlie examination for Associateship in 1890, 
only one-half satisfied the examiners, and were 
therefore eligible for election as Associates. An 
Associate is entitled to the affix A.It.I.B.A.; in 
due course he may become a Fellow of the Insti¬ 
tute (F.R.I.I1.a\.); and these tw'o are the only 
affixes which show that the pemon using Uieni 
may have pas-sed an examination in architecture. 
The great majority of the present Fdhms, how¬ 
ever, were admitted without passing the ordeal of 
examination; but it is highly probable that the 
admission of Fellows without examination will 
shortly cease ; for (be honour of the Institute, it 
is certainly desirable. 

The system of progressive examinations is on 
its trial; but the number of ])upils w’ho liave 
already presented thein.sclves is so great that the 
success of the scheme seems assured. It offers 
far and away tlie best course of stiuly hitherto 
propounded, and bids fair to become eventually 
tlie standard whereby the capabilities of tlie 
young architect are measured. Parents will do 
well to make it a condition in the indentures of 
apprcntice.ship that their sou be allowed all reas¬ 
onable facilities for study, so that be may in 
due course present himself for the several exami¬ 
nations, and if piissihle become an Associate of 
the Institute. 'I’lic effect of the examiiuitions on 
British architecture cannot but be for good ; tliey 
will not of course eirsurc noble arcbitecturo, for 
good architects arc born, not made —either by 
examination or by anything else—but they will 
at anyrate keep those persons who have studieil 
sufficiently to pass them from designing such 
ugly incongruous buildings as everywhere now 
adays deface our streets and lanes. 


A BUUMESK (KNONE. 

OH.U’TFIK IV.—CONCLI SION. 

Qrorok Faiikwoo 1 sat in a low ch.iir, his head 
resting on his hand, while Mali Mec, crouching 
at his feet, told him how she had come to Ran¬ 
goon. After he had left Sliwaydoungyee, she 
said, her arm became very bad indeed, and she 
got fever. For more than a moiitli she lay ill, 
and every one thought .she was going to die ; but 
when the cold .season came round she got better, 
and began to watch for tlie messenger lier loril 
had promised to send. She used to go and sit on 
the river bank where she could see the boats 
coming up, and tlie people knew she was expect¬ 
ing Tliarnwoo’ Thekiii to send for lier. At first 
they said nothing; but when one moon after 
another waned and no one came, the women 
began to laugh, and point their fingers at her 
when she passed, asking wliere was her English 
husband. She was very miserable, for her 
mother wished her to marry Moung Pho, the 
cultivator, and wa.s always saying Tliarnwoo' 
Tbekiu had forgotten her. When she reminded 
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Iier mother that her lord had promised to injirry 
her, Mali Lay said perhaps the gentleman was 
dead. Other people also admitted that Tharn- 
woo’ Thekin always kept his word; and she grew 
anxion.s lest her mother should be riglit. So she 
determined to come to Rangoon herself to seek him. 

Jt was not easy to get away from Shway- 
douugyee, for Mali Lay would never have allowed 
her to leave had she known her purpose. But 
when the feast of the Full Moon of Taboung 
drew neai', it brought tlie opportunity for which 
she was waiting. Mouiig Wike and his wife were 
going to Maulinain to worship at the pagoda, and 
ofi'ered to talcc her with them in their big paddy- 
boat. Mall Lay was kind, and allowed her to 
accompany the old people. When they reached 
Mnulmaiii she easily eseajied from her friend.s, 
and found her way to the groat fireship she was 
told would go to Rangoon ; and having a few 
rupees, which her mother liad given her to buy 
pagoda olferings, she was able to pay her passage. 
When she arrived in Rangoon she was much 
frightened by the crowds of strange peojile, and 
did not know where to go ; but Mali Noo, a 
Woman with wliom she had made friend.s on 
board the steamer, offered to take lier home and 
find out for lier where Mr Farnwood lived. Mali 
Noo’s husband was a polieenian, so slio was able 
to get the information. Tlie moment she knew 
which way to go, slic started to find liis house ; 
she was gi'ing there when slie saw him riding 
witli the lady. She had found linn, and she was 
hi.s slave. 

‘ Did .Moung Louk not come to you at Shway- 
doungyee t’ asked Air Farnwood, who had been 
expecting every next wiu'd of Mali Alec’s story to 
relate to liis mission. 

‘ 1 have never seen him since he left with your 
honour last year,’ answered Mali Mee, clasping 
his limbs to her breast. 

(leoige Farnwood lay buck in his chair and 
remained silent for a moment or two ; then he 
sat up and luiiied upon the girl as though refut¬ 
ing ail accusation. 

'Listen, Mali Alee he said. ‘I kept my pro¬ 
mise. Two mouths ago 1 gave Aloung Louk 
money, and sent him to bring you and Alah Lay 
to me in l!an^>uou.’ 

‘But, iny lord,’ leturned the girl in great sur¬ 
prise, ‘Aiming lanik is your enemy. Your honour 
obtained punishment for him for runuing away 
from the dacoits, and he told many people in the 
village he would be revengeil.’ 

‘ 1 understiiid,’ said George Farnwood thougbt- 
fully. It was all clear now. Moung Louk, 
never dreaming but lliat love dictated the errand 
on which lie had been sent, had undertaken it 
with the deliberate intention of defeating its end. 
There was no doubt about liis method of proceed¬ 
ing. He had gone to Alauliiiain to pass the time 
he was supposed to spend travelling np to Shway- 
doungyee, because to have remained here in Ran¬ 
goon wui.ld have been to court detection. 1 hose 
elaborately-detailed accounts wei'e nothing moi'e 
than a blind. The money bad doubtless been 
spent ill enjoying the little ti’ip to Alaulmain. 
Mr Farnwood promised himself a day of reckon¬ 
ing with Aloung Louk w'hen that gentleman 
could be found. 

‘ lie never came to Shwaydoungyee,’ said Mah 
Mce, teaking in upon his train of thought 
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‘ He told me he had been, and tlint you had 
died of fever,’ answered Mr Farnwood. 

Mah Mee did not reply to this ; she looked up 
with an unutterable joy in her eyes, as though 
to say, ‘ It does not matter now ; 1 am here.’ 

But George Farnvrood did not smile laick upon 
her a.s he had been used to do. lie looked over 
her head out. into the compound witli a hard, 
sorrowful gaze, which scut a cold .shiver to Mah 
Mee’s heart. She crouched nearer him, but he 
motioned her olT gently, muttering word.s she ' 
did not undersUuid. j 

‘ Do not stay with me longin' now,’ he said, j 
ri.singi ‘ when you want to see me, you may come i 
here.’ 

His tone awed the girl ; slie drew hei'sell’ away, 
and Silt for a few mimients wiitehing his face. 
The yearning, wistful look left Inr eye.s. Her 
lord thrust her from him. I’mt two moons had 
waned since he sent to liriiig lier to his side, ; for 
two months he had believed lier dead. It iiiusl 
be there was aiioiher woiiian now ; and IMonng 
Lonk’s lie had done, this. She rose from the 
floor, and pressing lier liauds together in a fare¬ 
well nhihoh, glided from the house without 
another word. 

Soon after she had gone (ieoi'ge FariiWood put 
on his liat and bent his way over to the (francs’ 
bungalow, where llahcl was eagerly awaiting him. j 

'There is little to tdl yon,’ he .said, ‘ Moiiiig i 
Lonk played me false. 'I'lie .sl.ory of lii.s journey J 
to Shwaydoungyee and of Mah Jlee’s death was j 
a lie from beginning to uml ; he never wont near . 
the place.’ j 

‘Wliiit are we to do, George?’ asked Mabel, 
when she had heard all Mah Mee hail told him. 

‘ I do not know, darling,’ he groaned ; ' my 
head is in a whirl.’ 

'George,’ said Miihcd, taking a linnor grasp of j 
his hands, as if to strenglhcii herself, ‘ I know 
perfectly what youi' diffieully luii.-t be. Let me j 
lielp yim. You shall go back to your work ou i 
Monday free ; our eugageiuent shall be at an end j 
until we see our way out of thi.s teriible state of ! 
things,’ i 

George Farnwood did not answer, and .she con- 
linueil. ‘You will he with fatlier in Mandni.iy, ■ 
and we shall be able to write to each other. 1 
can’t give you uji altogether ; hut I want to set 
you free to act as you tliiiik right.’ 

He drew her nearer him and kissed her. ' It 
will be best,’ ho said. ‘There will be no end of 
scandal and worry over the business, and your 
name must not be mi.'ced up in it. \Vc will 
decide nothing at present. I will go up to Man¬ 
dalay and think ove.i' the pe.Mtion before we take 
any steps. 1 can’t resign jou, and 1 cannot bring 
myself to tell that poor girl 1 will not marry her, 
she has trusted me so implicitly.’ 

Mabel could not urge him to do it. Slie 
ttloughtof Mah Mee .sacrificing home and friends 
and all that made her simple life w'oith living; 
of the timid, ignorant daughter of the fore.sts 
plunging blindly into the great city alone and 
^nnilefts, upheld solely by George Farnwmod’s 

C nise. She could nof. say more than she had 
8. She bad set her lover free to do what his 
Conscience directed, and left the • rest in hi: 
bands. 

/IPFhen be left her, Mabel hastened to her own 
; 5^n» and remained till her motlier came in 


search of her two hours afterwards. Her forti¬ 
tude had been severely tried by the ordeal of 
parting; and only her determination to add 
nothing to George Farnwood’s trouble enabled 
her to come through it u'ith any .show of com¬ 
posure. 

But there still lay before her a task from 
which she shrank with nervous dislike. Her 
motlier must be told that her engagemenf w’as at 
an cud, and why ; and recalling certain conversa¬ 
tions, slie felt the task would be a painful one 
indeed. 

Herein, however, she proved mistaken. Mrs 
Grane \vu.s heginniiig to see the eugMcinent in 
a more iavourahle light, for George' Farnwood’a 
appointment to he ‘I’ersonal Assistant' was an 
earnest of his future success; and, moreover, she 
could not full to be inlluenced Ip’ the unanimity 
with which people wlio knew him only by report 
luedicted a hrilliaiit career for him. Hence, 
wlieii she heard the i-t.iry of Moung Lonk’s 
perfidy and Mall Me 's aiijiearanco, she dicS 
not [iiomiitli remind lier (laughter how she 
had predicted those things; on the contrary, 
slie joined Mabel in dc]doring the imposition 
lli.it had lieeu piMctiscd by the unscriijiulons 
Ihiinian, and spared no eH'oil to console and 
rca-siire her. Tlieir hajipiness, .she declared 
wariiil}', should not he sacrificed to a ipiixotic 
promi.se. Mr Farnwood had done all that eoulil 
oe e-xpected of him towards iL liiHilment; and 
for lier part, Mrs Grane considered he was not 
free to repudiate liis engagement to Mabel now. 
.\’o doubt, it was best lliat the matter should 
remain in abeyance for a time ; and it would be' 
Well for Mabel to leave Rangoon also, until the 
chatter to winch Midi Mee’s airisal would inevit¬ 
ably give ri.se subsided. 

‘I think, dearest,’ she said, ‘yon had belter 
pack iij) at once and go over to the Wiiidoiis in 
.Maulmain for a little while. Don’t worry your¬ 
self about the uuitler needlessly. 1 shall write to 
your father to night, and ask him to talk it over 
willi George as soon as ho goes up to him.’ 

And Mabel, thankful beyond e.vprcssiijii that her 
mother was no longer in oppo.sition, a'liniesced 
uith little demur in the suggestion that she 
should go away. 

‘If you don’t mind being left alone, mother,' 
.sin- sale), ‘ I think T .should like to go. I dread 
the talk and (luestioniiig there will be when the 
story come.- t--light.' 

‘ ilou’t trouble about nie, dear. You ought to 
know by this timi- that your mother has no lady¬ 
like dread of dacoits,’ said Mrs Grane, smiling. 

But before Mabel consented to telegraph her 
friends that slie was coming over to see them, she 
obliged her mother to request the authorities to 
furnish the house with a guard every night. She 
could never grasp the strong-minded self-reliance 
which was her motlic-r's chief characteristic. 

‘I’ll do it to please you, Alab,’ she said as she 
addrc.ssed her note; ‘hut it’s only adding two 
voices to the concert of snores I hear wlien I 
waken at night. I don’t believe any earthly 
power could keep a native sentry awake.’ Which 
opinion Mrs Grane had arrived at after long 
experience. 

The Mah Mee who left George Famwood’s 
house was a different woman from the Mah Mee 
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who had entered it half an hour before. She 
followed him all aglow with passionate love ; she 
walked out a tigress, mad with a jealousy which 
blazed the more fiercely because she knew not 
against whom to turn it. She must give it some 
vent; and she determined to seek Moung Louk, 
who had been the means of estranging her lord. 
It was not- difficult to di.scovor where he lived. 
The husband of Mah Noo, who had, with true 
Burmese hospitality, given her shelter, was able 
to supply off-hand his address in the bazaar. lie 
had known Moung Louk during his brief period 
of service in the flaugoon police ; and when he 
told Mnh Mee where'she might find him, he 
added a word of warning nut to have too mucdi 
to do with that individual ; he did not beilr a 
good character nowadays. And Mah Mc(>, with¬ 
out even staying to share the mid-day meal, set olf 
to look for the ex-.sergeant. iShe found Moung 
Louk alone in his house, and was received witli 
open arms. It was, he .said, a great surprise to 
see her alive and well ; he had heard that she 
was (lead. 

‘ Who told you I was dead V demanded Mah 
Jfee. 

Moung Louk frowned in doubt for a minute, 
and .shook his head slowly. It wa- strange, 
but the name of his iiiformaut had escaped his 
memory. 

‘I saw Tharnwoo' Thekin an hour ago,’ said 
Mah Mee, looking narrowly into the man’s face, 
expecting to see some symptom of alarm tliere. 

‘Yes!’.said Moung Lunk, with an air of sym¬ 
pathetic iiit(:re.st. ‘ills honour had sent me to 
hriiig you to him ; but having heard in !Maulmaiu 
of your death I did not go on to Shwaydouiigyee. 

I returned to tell him of it. His honour was 
.sorry to hear it; reri/ soi'ry. He woidd be glad 
to see you again.' 

‘He sent me -from him,’ said .Mali Afec, with 
([iiivering lips. 

‘A-a-a-h !’ returned iMoung Louk, iiityinglN; 
‘ [ fear yon have not heard the news. Something 
has happened to eh.iiige Tharnwoo’ Tliekin’s 
heart.' 

Mah Mee shot a glance of hungry fei'oeit\ at 
him, and clenched her hands convulsively while 
she waited to hear more. But Moung Look 
was in no hurry t(' go on. it seemed to him 
that his betrayal of Mr Farnwood’s trinst, which 
he had since regretted, might after all furnish 
him with an instrument to wreak a vengeance 
hitter enough to satisfy his worst cravings, and 
he did not wish to make a false step by hasty 
speech. 

Such an event as the engagement of the daugh¬ 
ter of the iiit-hoh-ijyee or ‘ Great War Chief ’ who 
commanded the police, to an officer belonging to 
tiiat body, could not well remain unknown to 
the rank and file when orderlies and messengers 
were about the house all day gossiping with the 
servants. Every con-stable in Rangoon knew that 
the daeoit-slaying officer from Shwaydouiigyee 
wa.s to marry the daughter of the Sit-boh-gyee 
Ga-lane; imlecd, a subscription to purchase a 
wedding present had been set on foot among the 
men, for the Colonel was very popular, amt his 
daughter’s marriage offered an opportunity of 
paying him an indirect compliment. Moung 
Louk, who had frciiuent intercourse with his old 
! comrades, bad been made acquainted with the 

J; 


new.s soon after his return from Maulmain, and 
had thouglit a good deal about it in connection 
with Mr Farnwood’s despatch of himself to bring 
Mah Mee. 

‘What has happened !’asked the girl, finding 
Moung Louk did not speak. 

‘It is said by tlie police,’ answered the man 
with seeming reluctance, ‘ that Tharnwoo’ Thekin 
will marry tlic daughter of Sit-boli-gyee Ga- 
laiie.’ 

Mall Mee drew a sharp sobbing breath ; she 
knew now why her lord had thrust her from 
Iiiiii. 

‘ The feast which takes place when an English¬ 
man marries has not yet been given,’ said Moung 
Loiik ; ‘ they are not yet married.’ 

‘They never shall be!’ flashed Mah Mee in 
iingovernahle pas.sion. 

‘But,’ (Oiitiiiiied Moung Louk, with an ab- 
straeteil air, ‘ I iliiiik the ceremony must soon 
take place. Tharnwoo’ Thekin will go to Miinda- 
lay ill a few day.s. The Sit-boh-gyee is at 
.Mandiday ; the ladies are alone in their house.’ 

He jiaiised, .uid glanced .at his compiinioii to 
see how his remarks were afl’ecting her. She 
sat with her lips pressed together, wrapped in 
tlioiight: there was that in her expres.sion which 
made Moung Louk ((intiiiiic with the same 
ajipareiit carele.ssiiess: ‘Tharnwoo’ Thekin lived 
with them for iiiaiiy weeks, but now he ha.s his 
own house, 1 believe there is no Englishman 
near the ladies at night.’ 

‘ Wliere is their house !’ asked Mah Mee. 

Moling Louk (lro]i]ied liis carele.ss manner, and 
ex]daiiied (.arefnlly where Colonel (iraiie’.s bunga¬ 
low .stood. ‘After passing tlie jail,’ he .said, ‘yon 
go up the road across the radway, and’- 

‘1 know it,’ hiiapi>e(l Midi Mee, .springing to 
her feet. ‘I saw my lord ride in there this 
morning with an English girl.’ 

‘A girl with yellow hair!’ inquired Moung 
Louk. 

‘Yellow hair,’ as.seiited Mali 

‘ That is tlie girl; that is the Sit-boh-gyee’s 
daugliter.’ He rose from the mat on which he 
had b(>en sitting, and cast his eyes round the 
walls of the house until they restod on a naked 
dah whiih glittered like a steel ribbon against 
the brown boaiils. He glanced at Mah Mee. ‘It 
is very sharp,’ he said ; and walked out. 

JIah Mee stepped swiftly over to the corner, 
where tlie wickeil-lookiiig sword-knife hung, and 
ran her finger along its edge ; then she took it 
down and balanced it in her hand. ‘It wdll do,’ 
she whispered as she replaced it on the nail. 

Mah Mee did not return to her friend of the 
steamer until very late that night, and when 
qitestioned, rejilied that she bad been with old 
fi'iends at the other end of the town. Colonel 
Crane’s Madrasi servants could have told another 
.story. 

On the following evening at sundown she went 
back to Moung Look’s house, and finding no one 
there, walked in, and made herself at home with 
that gentleman’.s clierouts and betel nuts. She 
hail leanieil all she ivauled to know about the 
interior arraiigoiiients of Colonel Crane’s bunga¬ 
low : the ‘ cook’s matey,' a young Madras man, 
who spoke Burmese, had been attracted by her 
pretty face, and gave her all the information she 
asked fur. Burmese girls are always of an 
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inquisitive turn of mind, and Venlcetsawjny, 
knowing had answered Mali Mee's uisual 
questions without suspicion, Khe had not asked 
many; among others, which was Miss (irane’s 
sleeping apartment, ami whether the sentries at 
night were Burmans or natives of India. Mah 
Mee htt<I well-founded confidence in her fellow- 
countryiueu’s talent for sleeping nio.st soundly 
when they ought to bo awake ; but the ways of 
those big black uicni were strange to her. Had she 
known the I’linjanbi nature, she would not have 
taken tlie trouble to clear iij) tins trilling matter. 

She sat snutkiug patiently until she thought 
it time to set out; then she lighted a fresli 
clieroot, hung the ilah by its Unq) over her 
shoulder, anti wont iut<» the .-street. Thi-re weie 
few people ab.mt when once sbe got eleat of the 
slums, and no one interfered with her ; her short 
and bare .shoulders .stampei,! liei as a 
‘jungle-woman;’ ami tlie police, lounging under 
the dim street lam|>', saw in her a timid eounlry- 
, girl o.stentatiously displaying a weapon for .si-tf- 
defeiice. Any attempt to com-cul it would liuve 
led to her nroiiipt arrest. When she. came oppo¬ 
site (lolonel (Jraiie’.s bung.ilovv, she paused ; (;iie 
oil-lamp in the up-stairs verauda showed that the 
house was not in it-, normal condition ; yesterday, 
it had been all neatness and onler ; now it was 
blocked witli heaps of furniture. All the j'ooms 
up-stairs wore in daikuess save one ; but that one, 
as she marked with a tlirill of savage delight, wa.s 
the corner apartment the servant had pointed out 
as Miss Grime’s. , 

Dowu-st.iirs, the central room was biigliily 
illuminated, and the swinging punkah told there 
was some one within; but the piirdak across eacli 
doorway scivened the interior, .tml M.ab .Mce 
could not discover who was there. Strolling uji 
and down on the path before the house wciu the 
two Burmau sentries; they slopped now ami 
again to talk m low tones, .and once the girl 
heard them yawn noisily. Waiting vintil their 
backs were turned, she stole tlirough a gaj) in 
the thick set bamboo liedgo wliieh .'.iirroiinded 
the conniouud, and crept over to a eluiuii of 
laurel-like crotons, under whose shadow she 
could sit .secure ironi ob.servution. Sip-tiling 
down upon her heels she looked out through a 
framework ot leaves ami I'econiioilred at leisure. 
Her hiding-place was oppo.site tlie coiner of the 
bumgalow ami about thirty yards fj‘om it, Slu- 
could sec uothiiig of the front veranda save the 
nearest corner ; but riglit overhead were the open 
windows of Mis-s Grane’s room, veileil uith white 
muslin curtains. No one could cuter it uuseeii, 
and Mah Mee was content. She laid tlie diih on 
the grass, adopted a more conil'ortalde attitude, 
*nd composed herself to wait. 

She did not know liow long it might be before 
, .Miss Grane retired, ao .she umlkl the knot in the 
<;oruer of her kerchief and took out a ‘betol- 
chew’ she had preiavred at Moung Louk’s; ami 
“ Avlule mumbling thifl, amused lieraelf eatchiiig 
i the bright fireflies which hovered in swarms 
.ll^ont the bushe.s. The night was warm and 
dark ; but Mah Mee, albeit she had slept 
these last two nights, had no desire to close 
f'JljBlr eyes. She was perfectly calm ; her now idle 
Jufads lay loosely folded in her lap without a 
twiteh of nervousness, and her breath came and 
went without a tremor. 


3’S journal. t«ar*>.iasi. 

As the gong up at the native lines rang out 
ten o’clock, and a hundred hoarse voices answered 
in Hiudiistaui, ‘All’s well!’ the rustle of a 
woman’s dress on the stairs made Mah Mee prick 
up her ears. She listened carefully, for she 
could see nothing. The footsteps went up the 
stairs and across the iincarpeted verauda above. 
Auotlier lamp blazed up in the spape over the 
porch ; and with a suppre.ssed exclamation of dis¬ 
appointment Mah Mee grasjied the fact that Miss 
Grane was not yet coming to her room. She 
drew from the hole in the lobe of her ear a 
nartly-smokcd gioicn clieroot and smelt at it 
longingly ; she had matelics in her kerehief, and 
felt for them; but a.s her fingers closed on the 
box» she rellected th.it it would attract attention 
if blie .struck one. She pinched the cheroot and 
re]'lueed it in her ear with a little .sigh ; she 
could not smoke now ; .she would wait till—till 
I afterwards. 

I Eleven o’clock boomed from the distant gong. 

I Mah Met was growing .still', and the Burmese 
j sentrie.s I'l-rc evidently be<giniiing to w'oiider 

■ when their charge was going to retire, fur from 
I lime to time they walked out on to tlie grass to 
j f-ec what .'-lie, was doing. At length a movement 
I in the veranda made the watcher start; through 
i llie mu.sliii cnitain.s she suiv a lady enter Miss 
i Grane’s rtioiu and turn up the lamp. She picked 
i ii]i her dah ainl fingered its edge delicately ; a 
• feu minutes nuee and tlien — She .set lier 

teeth and glared with ejes tliat started from 
llieir sockets up at the .shadowy figure in the 
belli ooiii; for a moment she Imd lo.-it her self- 
; control. 

' She, had ample time t'> recover liersell before 
i the light WHS extinguished, however. Sbe 

■ lliuiiglil Miss Grane would never go to rest, so 
i long did the lamp burn in lier room. Jbit sud- 
I denly it went out with a snap, and sileiite fol- 
1 lowed. She must Wait til! tlie .'■eliUies were 
! aslee)), and to i.'neiv proceedings she turned her 
! attention. They lost no time once Miss tJraue 
I was calely bestowed. Mah Mee saw them unroll 
j their sleeping-mats and lie down under the stairs, 

1 after turiiing uj) their bull’s-eye lanterns and 
j placing them so that tlie light shone over tlie 

conipouiid. 

; ‘1 will wail,’ tliouglit till' girl, ‘till the gong 

! strik'-s tlie second waicli. I must not hasten.’ 
j Midiiiglit rang out. Mah Mee waited until 
the last ei hoes died away, and then, dtili in hand, 
stole noi; ele.ssly as a .siiadow acros ■■ the lawn 
to the toiner of the liou.-e, where she paused to 
li.sLen. 'riie. lieavj- .snoring from below the stairs 
told her all was safe ; and she glided forward, 
acros.s the Hour and np the stairs. Arrived at the 
top, she paused again to look round : the veranda 
was piled with tabhes and chairs; every door 
! Has open, aiiil a cold damp air floated through 
the house. Keeling her way now with ledoubled 
care, Mah Meo moved along the floor till she stood 
on tlie very threshold of Miss Graue’s room, with 
only a loose-luing ciirlaiii between her anil her 
victim. Slie held her breath and listened : tlie 
only sound within was the even regular breatli- 
ing of one asleep. Mah Mee drew herself upright 
and smiled ; the moment bail come. 

She took a firmer grip of her dah; the rings 
clattered sharply on the pole as she tore the 
•purdah back and sprang through the doorway. 
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Her arm was raised ; another step and she might 
strike. A terrified cry broke t'rotii the sleeper, 
and a blinding flash burst almost in Mah Mee’s 
face. The dah slipped from her relaxing fingers ; 
the report of the pistol was ringing faintly in 
her ears as she fell clnlching at the sharp, sting¬ 
ing pain in her breast. She had been too liasty 
after all. 

The story was all over Eangoon before next 
morning’s sun was two hours old. Mrs (-irane, 
having taken advantage of the abs(!nce of lu-i' 
husband and daughter to organise a thurougli 
house-cleaning, had occnpied IMabel'.s bedroom 
for a night, her own being damp. A feniale 
dacoit (such persons are not unknown) had gone 
into a room she thought em])ty, to see what she 
could pick up, and finding herself confronte<l by 
Mrs Oj'ane, bad attacked her with a di(h, meeting 
her fate at that courageous lady’s hand. This 
was the account which circulati'd without contra¬ 
diction, for neither (he (liaues nor the Karu- 
woods, wlio were the only people aware of the 
truth, cared to make it known. 


THE KOhlvLOllE OF THE ISLE 
OF WIGHT. 

In spite of ils romantic beauty, and pa.st lii.s- 
tory of Daiii.s]] mid bTeucIi invasioiss g.illantly 
rejielled by its hardy [leoplc, tlie Garden Isle i- 
the homo of but few poetic legends. A moie 
imaginative race would liavo made tlie gias.sy 
barrows of the ancient .Tules, which outline many 
a wiiiily hill, the centre;- of weird tales, and 
would have surrounded the great Gliessil eeiucteiy 
with its buried treasure of warriors’ neajioiis, 
children’s toys, and the jewels and houselioM 
implements of women, with the glamour of 
mystery. But the matte,r-of-faet islanders take, 
no interest in the dead past. Unlike the (.loriiish- 
meti, who delight in tales of ‘the old men’ whose 
rude monuments surrouinl tlieni, they take no 
heed of the remains of their Savon lorefatliers, 
although the most inirely Saxon word.-i, luilieard 
el.sewliere, linger on their lips. 

The most diligcmt inquiry fails to find here any 
trace of the fairy folklore with which Ireland 
and Scotland still abound. Some thirty year.s ago 
it was not extinct, for ti writer in the Qiuirtcrli/ 
linnicw gave ns some intero.stiug accounts of the 
belief then current in a more benevolent and 
genial race of fairies than the malicious and 
variable ‘wee folk’ of the Celtic races. The 
piieration of islanders who believe<l in them 
has passed away (though a ‘fairies’ hall’ was 
shown quite recently among the fern-hung roots 
of old thoi-us in a high bank by Arreton 
Down). The sound of their ‘music, of most 
unchanting sweetness,’ i.s no longer heard among 
the ruins of Quarr Abbey, where the fabled 
golden coffin turned, out to be a stone coftin filled 
mil of gohlen hair, and where in the old days 
so many royal ladies and noble warriors were laid 
to their rest by the narrow Solent sea. 

At birth and at burial, old wives’ fables still 
crop up; and a bride must look well to her doings 
if she would escape the bad luck which many an 
old saw warns her of. To make any of the 


clothes she wears on her wedding day is disas¬ 
trous ; to wear a blue gown will ensure the loss 
of her first child, who will be buried in a blue 
eotfin ; to look back on leaving the door will 
surely bring her had luck ; and if her hus¬ 
band be dressed all in black at the altar, he 
Avill assuredly take his bride to the littai (or 
churchyard) before si.x months liave passed. 
Strong as is everywhere tlic jircjudice against a 
Friday’s marriage, the islanders regard a Satur¬ 
day wedding as even worse. ‘Yon may,’ they 
.“ay, ‘be unfortunate in overythiug in life if 
you marry on a Friday, but you will have love 
to cojiifort you.’ Saturday is ‘no day at all;’ you 
will neither have love nor life, nor money nor 
luck, ‘nor notliiiik at all.' 

For a single girl to go to cliurcli tliree times 
with ii wedding party is ,so unadvisable, that it is 
not an UTicoinmon thing to see a piett}' young girl 
.sitting solitary outside a village church, afraid to 
enter while tlie .service goe.s on within ; for some 
courage is required 1o face the foiebodings of the 
proverb, ‘Three times a brideBinuiil, never a 
bride.’ 

AUbougb a blue gown must be avoided by the 
bride who would fain .see good day.s, yet a small 
and invisible ser.ip of tlie ilangerous colour must 
be Worn somewhere, generally in the garter, 
for tlie old saying ordains that slie must appear 
ill 

iSoiiietliiii" (lid and sonictliing new, 

SoiuotJiing 1)01 rowed and soiiietluiig blue. 

And while the general jirejudiee against the 
marriage of two sisteis on the same day is licre 
unknown, it is considered very tmlucky for a 
girl to marry a man vvho.se name begin.s with 
the .same bitter as her uwu ; lor 

ff you clinugi' the Maine ami not the letter, 

Vou cliange for the worse and not for the better; 

and to the truth of this old .saying innumerable 
islanders arc ready to bear witness. 

A new-born baby must be first fed by its 
motlier out of a silvei- spoon, as a preventive of 
povert)). If the eluld’s owni wealth be not 
secured by tins ell'ort, a rich marriage at anyrate 
may be coiiulud upon.. It must be carried up¬ 
stairs befoi'e it goe.s dow'ii; and the old niu-scs will 
mumit a chair with tlie child in their arms if 
there are no .“tairs to go up, le.“t he should in life 
])ursiie a downward course. The nails must not 
be cut for a twelveinontli, or the baby may turn 
out a thief; or if not, ‘yon cut liiin away from 
you,’ To short-coat a child in the unlucky 
month of May is forbidden by tlie old saying : 

Tuck them in May, 

And you tuck them away. 

A child who never sneezes is under a sjiell, and 
one who does so often ‘ has no lack of brains 
in the head,’ lie must not see him,self in the 
glas.i, lest he cut his teeth ‘ on the cro.ssand 
when an older child lo.ses his first teeth, care is 
taken to make him throw tliem in the fire, or else 
the new ones will be shaped like a dog’s. 

In the same way, it is very unlucky to burn 
liair, and equally unlucky to leave it about where 
a bird might get it to build its nest with. Bad 
headaches wovud result, so the islanders throw it 
in the ashes.; whilst the Ulster peasants hide it 
in the thatch. 
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To cut the nails at uit^lit is unlucky, but not 
so bad as to cut them on Sunday, for 

He who on Sunday pares his horn 

’Twere better for him lie liad ne’er been iiom. 


It is Iwlieveil that if a child be born with 
any teeth, he will certainly tui'ii out a hml and 
nndiitifnl son ; and a baby born at midnij,’ht 
or any time between that and one o’clock 
has the power of seeino any spiritual creatures 
that haunt tlie carlb. A child wlif)su teetii are 
diviiled in front will be lucky and a great travel¬ 
ler ; met hi-ows tuiem had nunper ; lilhert nails 
foretell Wealth ; aiul Hat oi' tish-seale nails show 
that you must work liacl foi' your living. 
Freckles over the e\es )iiean a ileath by <lrown- 
ing ; and a high biow tells of a good teuipcr. 

Prom all nniuncr of features the dispo.sition 
can be read like a book by those who know 
the science. By pulling out a long hair from 
the head and .stivbhing it tightly for a moment, 
yon can ilivine if a girl’s temper be pnmd or not. 
If it curls up on being releaseil, .sbe is of a 
haughty .sjnrit; and if, when you press the 
hack of the hand, a white dint lasl.s for any 
time, you may know that she has a sullen and 
nnforgiving nature. • 

An odil cure for toothache is to put tlie same 
stocking always on the same foot, and to reiueni- 
ber always to put on the left .stocking lirst. 
Indeed, ie is alwa)’s a gooil way of ensuring lin k 
to put the left glove o)‘ .stocking on before tlie 
right, and the most trivial duties of the d.iy may 
be HO performed that good or ill luek may follow 
the doing of them. For two women to ‘handle 
the teapot’ during the same meal is unlucky ; for 
the loaf to break in halves bodc.s no good to the 
household ; and for the knife ami fork to lie 
‘crossed’ on the plate is as sure a sign of quarrel¬ 
ling now as it was in the day.s of Addison A fall¬ 
ing knife tells that a strange man it coming : 
and a fork foretells a woman’s visit. 


Sweeping the room nfler seven in ihe moining 
i.s unlucky, and if the sweeper is so careless as to 
lay the broom with its head u]» again.-.t the wall, 
it is sure to bring an uudesired visitor ; ami 
we find tlic .same belief in Butlambtliire, wlicre 
flourish some very reniaikuble and far-de.sconded 
scraps of folklore. 

All the widesprcail moon beliefs are fouml in 
tlie island ; and it is a common thing for a wbo'.i' 
household to be warned against looking out of 
any west window as the new moon is vi.silde. 
The members of it will then hasten out of doors, 
and there curtsy nine times, ki.ss the hand nine 
time.s, and turn the nioney in the pocket thrice, 
taking care not hr let it leave the jioeket. By 
this means you arc certain of having some in your 
pocket all the month. 

Another odd way of en-'airing money in yoiir 
purse is to carry there the tip of un o.\-tongne. 
‘It breeds money.’ say tlic old folk.s, who are 
never without ii. And yet another way i.s to 
have a small buiiclj of w heat eai'.s, corn, or barley 
banging in every room of your house. ‘ It keeps 
away the poverty,’ .say the poor widows who stoop 
t.O':«ather any stray ears they see. . 

To pa.ss anything fbat you might pick ..p is 
a^inst your luck, for 

if you bend yovn baol; to pick up a pin, 
you'll bend your back to pick up a biguor thing. 


And even in the picking up of a pin there are 
rules to be observed by those who are careful in 
such matters. You must never pick it up by the 
point, even if you hare to go round to get the 
head; and if any one asks you for a pin, never 
hainl it witli the point from you. It is safer, 
howevei', not to liaud it at all, but to stick it into 
your own sleeve, and let the person who wants it 
take it thence. 

Nails, too, must he picked up and carried home 
for luck ; and if you see a piebald horse, and wish, 
you must be careful only to look at the tail, for 
j'ou lo.se your wish if you see the whole hor.se. 
riiero are no w^ells, or tree.s, or arche.s, such 
as we find in Ulster and Cornwall, where wishes 
are formally made. But one belief found in 
both these places, and in Lam.'ashire and Norfolk, 
prevails hei’e. To bring hawthorn into a house 
when it is in bloom is to bring death into that 
hotiB('. Blackthorn i.s regarded with the same 
aver'-ion ; and a lady whose drawing-room was 
beautilied by the white blossoming spinys**last 
si)i'ing was urged by her terrified servants to 
throw them away instantly, or she would have 
cause lo lue the day she brought ‘the flower that 
.siucdt of di'ath ’ into hei house. 

To let birds’ egg^- li-mg under your roof will 
liring misfoitinie al.-o ; they may be liimg in a 
shed or undei' tin poivli and Jio harm will come 
to the family ; but when they are inside the door, 
ill-luck i.« 111 there with them. 

11 v“u kill a ciii ket, not only will you be 
unlucky, but the sunivois will avenge its death 
by eating your stoi'kings- a rpieer belief, wliich is 
found also ill liel.ind. 

If you burn criistes as the i-landers call crusts 
- black licotles and poverty will liaunt your 
household ; ainl if you let so much as one green 
leaf burn in the fire, a sharp pain will strike 
through your own body. Never transplant 
parsley ; never ’oiiy or sell bees ; never return to 
the house after setting out, if you have forgotten 
.something, miles.-- you sit down beiore leaving it 
again ; never put .shoes or hoots on a table, or 
there will be a di-stiirbance in the liou.se ; never 
tni II ba<'k on the .stairs; ami above all, never, if 
you value j’oiir luck, pass any one op the stains, 
however great your ha-te may be. 

Blit there are cvii.“ you cannot guard against 
; in the island, however Wary you may be. To go 
on with a journey after you have seen a magpie 
tly aci'.-sour road !> a hopeless thing; and many 
an i.slaudei' has turned liack, well knowing that 
niisfortiiiie would be bis portion if he went on. 
If the magpie Hies in the other direction, it does 
not affect the luck ; hut a horse-dealer who had 
recently crossed (he water to Southaniptou on 
biisines.', told the writer that the first tiling he 
.saw was a magpie ; and tlie second, a squint-eyed 
woman, and that he would .sooner have given 
five jiounds than liave met them, for he liad no 
luek ill Ills dealing, and wished with all his 
heart lie liad taken the warnings in time and 
turned hack. 

(Irows and hawks may fiy over the house to 
bring w’arning of death ; a glass may ring ; ‘Come 
in ’ may he said carele.ssly when no one knocks, 
and so ill-luck may enter. A cat may go up-stairs 
or a spider may be killed accidentally ; the potted 
plants in your house may bloom out of season, or 
the fruit-trees l)ear fruit and blossom at the same 
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time; the death-tick may souml in your ears; 
salt may be burnt in the fire; or your scissors 
fall with the points up—ami if any of these things 
befall you, then prepare for sorrow ; for sorrow 
will surely come to your house or to thosi; you 
love. 

But every omen is not u. sinister one. If a bee 
flies into your house anil stays there, you may 
prepare for the stranger who is sure to follow 
soon. If yon meet .a flock of sheep, you are siu'e of 
a present; nml if you lake an orphan into your 
house, ‘fortune will smile ui>ou it like summer 
rain.’ Oooil-luck attends al.so the accidental 
turning of a garment, an<l laying a rug diiwn on 
the wrong side ; ami there arc well-ordered island 
homes where .such mi.shap.s are left uiiremeilicd 
all day, le.st the luck should be lost. 

If a .snider of any sort touches you, you arc 
lucky all day; and the baliy-s]>ider.s or iiioiic}’- 
spiilers that cling to your clothes must not be 
shaken off, for they toll of fortune; and old 
women give thi-s laile to young honseuives begin¬ 
ning life in an old jingle, thus : 

If 111 a liousc you live iiiul wish to thrive, 

Ue sure to let your spiiters mii alive. 

And they warn them to spuie the .spinner uliile 
they destroy the well. 

A girl who want- to know what her future 
husband's calling will be must take the first egg 
a young hen hiys, Iiivak it raw into a glass of 
water, and let it stand in the sun all day, when 
it forms the .shape of something from which you 
may guess \ihat trade your sweetheart will 
follow'. This mysterious-looking object may 
often be seen standing on a kitchen or cottage 
window', while wondering young women discern 
ships, or ploiiglis, or spades in the foi iii it lakes. 
They look, too, for their lovers’ initials on 
lirackcn roots, and on the roots of lilies gathoretl 
on St .fohn’s eve. 

Here arc a few of the supei’stitions about 
death and of the ghost tales of the island. The 
sound of a dog barking tliriee, the sudden 
restlessness and loud ‘blaring’ of tbe cows, tlio 
flowering of laurestiiius beside a grave, the loss 
of your bees from tlieir hive or the crickets from 
your lieartli—all these are sure forerunners of a 
death in your lionselioH. A great show of plums 
on the trees fon tells deaths by fever ; and blue¬ 
bottles hanging .about tl<§ bouse bi ing the .same 
doleful message. Your bees w’ill fall asleep, and 
must be wakened and told of the death, or they 
all die ; and they must be told carefully and dis¬ 
tinctly after three taps on the hive. 

It is considered unlueky to change the patient’s 
linen before death, and it is universally believed 
that people can only die easy when on the left 
side. 'I'he .strange Ixilief w'e 'flud in Ireland and 
in Ijancasliirc still live.s here—that the soul can¬ 
not entirely forsake the body till the coffin is 
carried fi-om the house. Therefore, the doors 
and windows arc never entirely closed during 
the period between death and burial. A light 
burns in tlie room by night, so that the‘angel 
of the dead ’ may look upon the body it inhabited. 
It is supposeil to come and go, and never to be 
far from the chamber of death. If the door by 
chance be closed, and it is seen to open gently of 
itself, it is the spirit of the dead entering the 
room ; and the angels of heaven never carry it 


away to heaven till the door has closed on the 
cottin-bearers. 

No pin should be left in the shroud or tying of 
the dead, ‘lest what’s bound on earth be bound 
in heaven and no flowers should be buried iu 
tbe coffin. The friends watch anxiously liere, as 
they do in Ireland, Scotland, Laiicasliire, and 
Norfolk, to see if the deiul body becomes stiff 
or remains limber. If it fails to stiffen, it is 
‘waiting for anotber;’ and a death will take 
place before another year be out; and if the eyes 
do not closr, they are ‘watching’ for the soon- 
coming death they foretell. 

If in an island village a dead body jemains 
iinlmrieil over the Snnilny, two more villagers 
will die within three nioiiths ; and if you chance 
to meet a coffin with the wide end toward you, 
you may be sure that you will bury ‘one of your 
own’ within a Iwelvemoulh. 

Turning from these grim forebodings, we must 
glance bi'ielly at the ghostly legends whii h cling 
to some of the old island lioiises. In many of 
them we hear of iiortraits that leave their frames 
by night and ramble up and down the old haunts 
Ihej' loved. In one island vicarage the figure of 
an old clergyman .giide.s down the stairs every 
night as llic clock strikes twelve, Ids silk g6wn 
rustling as he walks. Oiie long demolished 
mau.siou is still haunted by its lord, who com¬ 
mitted suicide, laving peojile declare that where 
weie once the .stately teua'c.s of the aiiti(|ne 
garden of Knighton, tiny have seen his mournful 
ghost drag his weary steps. In the ancient 
panelled house where King (’liarles for the last 
time met a dejuitation from I’arliament, Ids rest- 
le.ss ghost has often been said to terrify those who 
met the kingly figure and .saw the melancholy 
eves of the monarch, whose .sad story gives such 
pathos to the ruined looni.s at t'arisbrooke CJiistlc 
W'here he W’as iiiijirisoiied. 


AliOUT A U'J’Ol’.U XillA I’HIEB. 

As a rule it may be said that a library composed 
entirely of books belonging to one class of litera¬ 
ture is attractiie only to tbe specialist sludeiit. 
The classical library .ippeals to tbe scholar, the 
theological library to tbe cleric, the legal library 
to the lawyer, and tbe medical library to the 
]ihv-ician ; and though in every one of them 
the cultivated reader would eeitidnly find some¬ 
thing to suit 1dm, he would soon be deprcssts.1 by 
the terrible lac'., ol vaiiety. As for the libraries 
of the people who call themselves ‘ book-lovers,’ 
jii'obably in order that they mnj’ be distin¬ 
guished from the tribe of book-readers—tlie col¬ 
lectors who gather together first editions, liirgc- 
p.ajier copies, Elzevirs, black-letter folios, Caxtons, 
and all the ndscellaneous ‘curios’ and raritie.s of 
the World of hooks their value in their owners’ 
eyes is intensified by tlie fact that the common 
herd is un.ible to discern in them any value at 
all, and cun only ‘wonder with u fooli.sh face’ of 
bewilderment when told that a small shelf of 
musty-looking tome.-., which might have come out 
of the sixpenny bo\ at a bookstall, is worth as 
much as the hoase that shelters it. Still, there is 
no rea.son wliy, ifa man will only .set his wits to 
work, ho should not be able to gratify the instinct 
of the specialist collector iu formitig a library 
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which would be of some interest to the intel¬ 
ligent Philistine, as well as to the member of 
his own little tribe of connoisseurs. He might, 
for example, begin the formation of a collection of 
Antobiogr.'iphies, for not only is autobiographical 
literature suliiciently extensive to provide him 
with occupation for a lifetime, but it comprises 
works whicli are sufficiently rare to stimulate the 
appetite of the book-hunter ; ami as the collection 
grew he might make the startling discovery that 
he had become possessed of books that tempted 
him not only to look at them, to hanille them, 
and proudly to exhibit them, but actually to read 
them as well. 

Indeed, a man of ordiuaiy iiitelligence who did 
not feel the fascination of a chamiter lined from 
fkwr to ceiling with the .-•tories of the lives of men 
and women, told by the only persona who could 
tell them with absolute truthfulness, must be in 
some way an abnormal oieiiture. 'I’o tbe average 
liuruau being human nature ia the one supremely 
interesting thing—witness the universality of the 
passion for fiction, drama, and ]ieraonal gossip ; 
and the autobiography is of human nature, all 
compact. ‘ I have remarked,’ says C.irlyle, in the 
opening chapter of his Lift of John HL-rlivij, ‘that 
a true delineation of llie smallest man, and lii> 
scene of pilgrimage tlirough life, ia capalile o| 
interesting the greatest man ; that all men are to 
an unspeakable degree brotliers, each man’s life a I 
strange emblem of every man’s ; and that Human i 
Portraits, faithfully drawn, are of all pictures tlie | 
welcome.st on human walls.’ 

If this be true of biography, which is, after all, 
a view of the house of life from the outside, witli 
here and there perhaps .some details supjilied by 
surreptitious peeps tlirough window or keyhole, it 
must be more inclusively true of autobiogra|ili,\, 
in which we are taken by the Iniinl and made free 
of the inner chambers. An absolutely unreserved 
and sincere record of the deeds, words, lluuights, 
and emotions whicli have gone to make up llie 
most commonplace life, would be of prii'eless 
value in nwiiy ways, but mu.st of all, perliaps, 
would it bo valuable in relieving every one who 
rend it of at least a part of that burden of iso¬ 
lation wliich uio.st people carry with tlu-m all 
their lives. Nearly everybody, certainly every 
youn" person, is fully convincoil that some of Ins 
ijxperiences arc peciiliur to lumsell'; and bec.ause 
of this conviction he dare not disclose them, 
lest he should subject himself to certain mis¬ 
understanding and probable reprobation. 'I'lien, 
in some fortunate moment lie takes up the ideal 
autobiograiiliy, the volume in whieli some other 
man has disclosed the secrets of his soul, and he 
finds that what he has .supposed to be his own 
peculiar property or his own peculiar torment, 
IS the property or the torment of tlii.s other man 
as well; and if of him, why not of a hundred, of 
a thousand men—of tlie greater number of the 
race? Loneliness must always be more or less 
terrible to a being with a social nature tliat 
chives for companionship; and a book which 
reliex’es our loneline.ss by B.ssuriiig ns that w'hat 
we had mistaken as a sign of alienation from 
Pur fellow-s is really a sign of kinship witli 
, is a book which enriebd's our life by 
118 a new feeling of being at home in 
, world. 

Once, and once only, during the course of 


Emerson’s last visit to England he and George 
Eliot met in London at the house of a common 
friend. Unfortunately, no Boswell or Eckermann 
w.is near, and of what could not fail to be an 
intensely interesting conversation, only one frag* 
ment has been iireserved. The sage of Concora 
asked the great Engli.sh novelist what was her 
favourite book—not, one w’ould think, a question 
to wliicli an omnivorous reader like George Eliot 
would find it easy to give an instantaneous reply. 
Nevm-tlieless, the reply ivas ready; without a 
moment’s heisitatiou .‘■he named a work by Itous- 
.scau ; and Emerson’s serene face brightened as 
he said, ‘Why, that is my favourite too!’ It 
seems at first siglit one of tlie most curious 
and inexplic.able of coincidences that out of the 
w’hole world of books with which both inter¬ 
locutors were BO widely familiar, each should 
have selected this book as the object of special 
and peculiar favour. But there is not really 
anything curious or iiicxidicable about it: the 
iiUerchaugc of identical sentiments was siipply 
a puttin': into concrete form of the general 
feeling tiiat no knowledge can possibly be more 
interesting or fascinating than the knowledge of 
tho.se inner facts of liunmn nature from which 
the veil is so seldom lifted. 

Probably, indeed, no one, or luirdly any one, 
doubts that an absolutely sincere and unreserved 
iuttol)iogriipliy would be a uniquely attractive 
and valuable liook ; but many people may doubt 
wlielber even an ajipro.ximation to such sin¬ 
cerity and unreserve has ever been made. Even 
a biographer, it may be said, is apt to fall in 
love with liis subject, and his hero-worsiiip will 
tempt liiiii to heighten all the lights and soften 
idl the sh.adows in the hero’s portrait; but his 
temjitation is nothing to that of the autobio¬ 
grapher, lor the gooil reputatinii of his liero 
’ is of more ron.senumice to liim than is that of 
I any other man in the world ; and to expect him 
I Voluntarily to reveal that winch would expose 
! him to execration or contempt is simply to 
1 expect a niorul iuipo.ssibility. 
i But if anything like a minute revelation of 
; a man’.s life tlirough a biogra])liii al medium 
I be neitlier generally attain.ible nor even desir- 
i able, it does not tollovv that tiie impression 
j left by a man’s self-painted portrait, the nicord 
I of his life from his own point of view, must 
I necessarily leave an unx'erac.ious impression be- 
j liiiid it. What David .said in his haste no 
' man who is not an inveterate cynic will repeat 
at his leisure. ’I'he man who sits down to 
write his own biography is not likely to bo 
less tiiithful than hi.s neigh bom's; and he is 
probably incited to his task by the refleetion tliat 
an accurate record of his career, written by the 
one man to whom absolute accuracy is possible, 
will reiloiiiul to hi.s honour. The parenthetical 
clause ill the last sentence is important. Whether 
a man will tell tlie whole truth about himself 
I may be que.stionabie ; but it is unquestionable 
' that lie is the only person xvlio knows it and 
mn tell it. Many a w'ord or action which, as 
recordeil by the best-informed biographer—wlio 
iiece.ssarily writes from the outside—seems per¬ 
fectly ine.xplicable, would in the pages of an 
fiiitobiography lose its mystery by revealing 
itself in its relation to some obscure side of the 
writer’s character; and even if his explanation 
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were not in itself satisfactory, it could not fail 
to supply invaluable materials for an explanation 
of our own. We may even suspect that it is not 
the true explanation ; but the mere fact that the 
aiitobiographer wishes us to accept it ns true 
is a real help to an understanding of his character 
and motives. 

As a matter of fact, the secrets of personality 
cannot be kcpt„and a man's nature betrays itself 
without his knowledge of the betraynL Tlie 
trutli is suggested by words from which truth 
is absent; the writer, though consciously false, 
reveals himself unconsi iously ; and if we lose the 
real man at one point we catch him at another. 
Perhaps we are moi’e likely to catch him in auto¬ 
biography than in any other form of written 
utterance. There is occasionally something in- 
to.vicating iii tlie act of writing about one’s self. 
There is no surer means of knowing a man 
than getting him to talk about something in 
which he is .supremely interested, and the 
autobiogr.apher has a theme which is absorhing 
enough to carry him out of himsell, and make 
him forget all his favourite tricks and afl'ectation.s 
and reserves. 

Oddly enough, there seems to be some .self- 
revealing magic in the mere use of tlie first per¬ 
sonal pronoun, even by a writer who doe.s not, 
iiiteiiil to make .any confe.ssion. The uoveli.st 
who adopts the autobiographical form often seems 
to be. .so dominated by the form that he uncou- 
•sciotinly produce.s a story which is autobiogiva- 
phical in substance also. Charlotte UronU; and 
Charle.s Dickens e.ach wrote one novel in which 
the principal character-- tlie heroine in one case, 
the hero in another—is also the narrator ; and 
,lanc Kyri’ .and linvid doppcrjiehl are the most 
intensely and recugnisably pcruonal hooks which 
their authors have left behind them. Dickens 
w'a.s doubtless well aware what he was about, 
for a mail cannot tell the story of hi.s youth 
without being conscious of the fact; but Jiiiir 
Kjire proves conclusively that a woman can paint 
her own portrait and never recognise a likeness 
obvious to all the world. In answer to a state¬ 
ment tliat in her famous heroine she had repre¬ 
sented herself, Chat lotto Jlronte ilechired that 
Jane was like her ‘only in being little and jdaiii.’ 
That she believ 'd what she said is certain ; and 
it is equally certain that she never made a more 
egregious niiatake. The pictures of Charlotte 
Bronte painted by .Airs Caskell and Mr Augustine 
Birrell .are so good that by their help we are 
enabled to see that the pi< ture of Koclieater's 
governess has more of intimate and interpretative 
vraigembUMce than any one of them. Shirley was 
‘she,’ Lncy Snowa was ‘she,’ but Jane Kyre was 
‘ fand the pronoun bad such potency that, 
all unwittingly to herself, the feature.s of the 
real 1 were traced one by one. on the tiny scraps 
of paper. 

There are probably some yei’y sensible people 
by whom this la.st speculation will be scouted 
as fanciful. Let it be so: perhaps that is the 
beauty of it. If we could never be fanciful, life 
would not be worth living ; but whatever amount 
of fancy there may be in this or that speculation 
about autobiography, the charm of aiitobiograpliy 
itself is a solid and a delightful fact The hypo¬ 
thetical collection pleaded for on an earlier page 
would be a treasure-house of humour and pathos, 


of adventure and meditation, of jubilant boast 
and penitent confession, of splendid, strange, or 
m’otesqiie enriosities of life from the well-trodden 
liighways and the obscure byways of human expe¬ 
rience. It lias been said th.at the best hooks 
are the books which take us into the bc.st com- 
jiauy ; hut then men’s opinions concerning good 
company are perplcxingly mixed. One thing, 
however, may be said with more of emphatic 
dogmatism than is generally allowable, that ii a 
mull cannot find pleasure in the companionship 
of a flevout saint like Augustine, or a vivacious 
scamp like ( Vllini; a .scntiiiieiitiilist like Rous¬ 
seau, or a matter-of-fact man like Cobbelt; a 
pushing bookfsjller like Lackiiigton, or a gentle 
hook-writer like Ijeigh Hunt; a dreaming De 
Quincey, or a wide-awake Franklin; a philoso¬ 
phical aristocrat like Lonl Iferbert of Cherbury, 
or a pleasaiitli egotistic shepherd like James 
Hogg—if, having a taste for theology, he has no 
delight in John Runyan, (leoige Fox, Francis 
William Newman, or his more illnstrious brother, 
or, being a lover of feminine .society, is blind 
to the varied attractions of Madame U’Arblay, 
H.avriet Jlartiiieau, or Mary Howitt—he may be 
given up at once as a ho]X'leBaly unsocial person, 
lit only for an uiiinliahited circle- though, unfor¬ 
tunately, there, is none—in Dante’s Inferno. 


NEST-RFILDIND IN CAPTIVITY. 

AIan'y of us, bonie lime in our lives, have taken 
an old hii'd’s nest in our hands and admired the 
wonderful structure, the neatness and care with 
which the inside has been linislied, whether it 
be the nest of u thrush, so carefully lined with 
manure, and smoothed off with the art of a 
well-taught modeller ; or maybe the lovely lining 
w'hich we find iu a robin’s nest or some of tlie 
limilies ; but we have few actual chances of seeing 
tbo.re miniature liomes put together, unless they 
are built in captivity, under which circumstances 
tiie art of ueHt-luiildiiig becomcB most intere.sting 
to a careful watcher. 

Let us lake, for instance, canaries. A pair of 
the.se birds in their second .season’s building—by 
which time they have perfected thoroughly the 
art, siijiposing they are supplied with a suitable 
box and materials for the pur|) 0 .sc—commence tirst 
of all b\ tilling the box with the rougher pieces 
of iiujss, after whicli the hen bops into the middle 
of it, and sitting down, liegims to turn round 
and round ; by this process the inside of the nest 
is formed. It they hn<l it not full enough, more 
moss is brought, and the process repeated until 
it is to the satisfaction of the lieu. After this, 
the tlelicate part of lining the nest is comnieneed, 
the hen sitting in the nest while the cock i^upplies 
her with hair, which he first prepares in the 
following manner. After nicking up a small 
bunch of hair which he holds across the middle, 
he Hies upon the perch and knocks it from side 
to side against the porch, to shake all loose pieces 
out; after which lie holds the wisp or bunch 
of hair on the, perch with his foot, at the same 
time drawing his beak up it with a twisting 
motion. This is repeated until it becomes some¬ 
what woven togetlier, and is then presented to the 
hen, which she carefully takes and places in the 
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moss, one piece after aiiotfier, until a smooth 
lining is the result. At this point sl)e allows her 
husband to enter the nest, winch they keep doing 
in turns, with n great deal of excitement and soft 
twittering, continually turning round and round 
.to finish it off in a workman-likc manner. 

Cunarie.-i, when both are young, oiten make 
some very radical mi.stakes with llieir first ne.st, 
either by using far too much material or not 
enough. One pair we watclicd fdled the box 
completely full ; so th<\v were supplied with 
more materia), wIiIlIi they at once began j'iling 
up on the ti>]i of the box until it rose two and 
a half inehc'" above the edge. In ihc middle of 
thi.s the)' made the nest, not only using moss and 
hair, but every featlier and odtl bit tiiey could 
find. At the end of the season they built a 
second nest, which sliowcd tliey Imd learned 
something by former e.xpcrience, tbi.s nest being 
composed of .siillieient matcriiil and no more, 
answering the pm-june in every way, uitli about 
half tile p.spendiinre of labour used in tbeir 
first attemjit. Again, it i.s very interesiing to 
watch them under the eoudition of having 
unsuitable materials to biiilil with, and uinler 
these condition' the)’ jioint a moral to us by 
doing tbeir be.st under the woivt circum.stanccs. 
To one pair of birds whicli had bred three 
seasons 1 gave a liesliiig-bo.\ so small that the 
hen could not possible sit in it ; iiowever, this 
only called forth special effort and tlioiiglit ; and 
after filling the bo.\, thev gradually e.xtended 
the sides of tlie nest, a little at a time, as it ro.se 
above the edge of tlie box, until the ciriuim- 
fei*euce was large enougli to allow of tli" m.siile 
being formed. 

One pail' which were caged together last year 
could never agi'i-e as to winch box they should 
build in, having a choice of two. The hen 
decided on one, the cock on tlic other, so they 
both began building on tbeir own account until 
all the material was u.scd. Then the worst of 
the quarrel hegim. While the hen was down 
feeding, the cock would go and fetch the moss 
out of her box to pn(, in his own ; and .so cue 
many desperate fights being the re.,nlt. 
After thiec days of thi.s iiiiliapjiy state of manied 
life, 1 removed one box, and gave tiieiii .some 
fre.sh mos.s after wldcli tliey built a x'cry nice 

nest, and reared a family of tlirei', in poil'ect 
love and eoncoi'd witli eaeli otlier. 

It has always been my liabit with the ouiig 
birds, when old enough to leave their mot.iier, 
to take them from the cage and turn them loose 
in the aviarx, much aiiiuseiiient being ofitaiiied 
by watching tliein in their game.s, for, like 
children, they not only phi) games in their way, 
but play at keeping iioiise, whieli 1 saw them do 
as follows. T«o young birds took possession of 
an empty box ; and alter a deal of twittering 
and hopjiing in and out, tliey began flying down 
and picking up feathers or aii.v bits tlie) could 
find and taking tbwiii into the box. After lliis 
had been going on for about Ion minutes, another 

J 'Oiuig one without being a.sked came and joined 
fi the game, but was rudely bulleted away ; and, 

,doubt in a little petty spile,.lie kept going 
vlltiiry time the other two fled down, and threw 
■pnt all tliey had put in, which ended in llieni 
flying him round and round tlie aviary until 
,^fly were all quite exhausted.. 


1 have an old cock canary that has never been 
blessed with children, yet, for the sake of his 
splendid disposition, is kept loose in the aviary, 
and spends the entire siiimner in philuiithropic 
work ; that is, he makes it his duty to look after 
the young ones a.s they are turnecl loose in the 
aviary, feeds tlieiii as their own mother would, 
and lias often .stopped tlieiii quarrelling, by 
giving llieiii a sharp Idow or two .with his wings. 
Often liave we seen him on the floor witli five 
or six young ones round him, all clamouring to 
bo fed. Notiiing diumted, at it lie goes, dropping 
food first down one throat and then another, 
trying his best to satisfy all. Many a weakly 
one, not learning quickly to feed liimsclf, would 
iiavi! succumbed liiul it not been for his fatherly 
care ; and when the autumn I'Oiiics and the 
young ones have grown out of hand, he seems 
quite mopish, his occupation being gone. 

Canaries, like liuman beings, vary very much 
in character, some cocks being so iiidifl'ereiit and 
idle that they will let the hen do all the v^oik 
of liuildiiig and leariiig, while the) themselves 
m(. and plninc their leathers. Dthers, again, are 
jierl'ect gentlemen in their manners, wailing on 
the hen with a quiet couitcs), and seeing that 
all .she requires i.s at once brought to her. Again, 
the hens vary in disposition, .some hens behaving 
ill a quiet modest way, attending to their young 
onc.s with rcgiilarit) ; while others are in a 
uinstant state of cliatter uitli their Imsbands, 
liecking and arguing xvilh them every time they 
go near. Tlui.s we .see that tliese little birds 
have theii tilt's and domestic ((iiarrcl.'-, not unlike 
oui'.sclve.s. 


ON TllK WINOS OK TilK WIND. 

Dt.vit idle summer wiiid.". tlml sol'll)' blow 
•Veioa.s tliH leu, 

I I love a luiiicl, and fain uniild Inive lici know 
i Siu'ot tlioaglits of me. 

' 8ii let iiic fcttci )i)ii with .sirung desiic 
j Kill 111 ) liclic.st, 

Tlicii vnif.' your way, and liglil a lorniK the 
1 Williin her breast.. 

I 

] 0 ( 1 , murmni tinonali llic i>iiie-ti'ces, soft and low, 

j III mom nful tone, 

j I’lilil slie sl(;lis then wliis)>er , ‘Thus hi woe 
‘ III' walks ah lie ' 

i 

Oo. dash her lattice with the sea’s salt Icais, 

Nor evpi lest 

Until '■lie wec|)s -then whisjicr: ‘So do fears 
Assail his hieast.’ 

Oo, .shake the heather blooiiis, and make them ring 
Each io.sy hell 

Until sla'laii.i^Iis then whisper: ‘ They but sing, 

“ lie loves thee well.”' 

(■fo, waft the sound, it marriage church-bell rings 
A glad refraiii. 

Then —if she speaks oh, hear it on your wings 
To me again! 

KmunoKA tiicbt,. 

Piinted and Published by VT. & 11. OhammcKS, limited, 
47 Patei'iKwter Kow, Lokdos ; and EnuiBUiiGH. 
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SOME LONDON BARKS. 

Fkw si)ots aro Jeai'cr lo llic liwii'l ol llu* LoikIouci' 
than his Park.s, which have Uocii litl v eallcfl I lie 
‘hiiigs’ of tlic iiictropoli.s. Like most 

huniilii iu.stitiitioiis, they have li.id llicir vicissi- 
tiulfs, at one. time lniskiiiji in the .‘aiiishine of 
pojnilar favoiiv, at another finding themselves 
relegated to llie eliill shade.s of neglect. Hot 
ever since the Restoration, one or oilier of the 
Parks has Been tlie resort of Londoner.^ of all 
clas.se.s. 3’h(‘ history of llie Parks imu he truly 
said to he the hi.stoiy of the amusements and the 
fashions of our ancestors foi several centuries. 

Hyde Park owes itsoi'igiii to Henry VI11., who, 
at the dissolution of the luonastcnes, wishing, 
no douht, to extend his hunting-grounds, oh- 
tained the manor of Hyde from the .\hhot of 
We.slminster and the monks, who for many 
centuries had remained in iindisliirhed jiosscs- 
swn of its silvan glades. The lir.sf keejicr was 
one, tleorge Roper, ajipoinled hy EdMard VI., 
at a salary of sixpence a day, and many per- 
ipiisites, no douht. With these royal chases, 
however, xve are not much concerned. Elizaheth 
reviewed her ‘iVn.uoners’ there, all ‘well ap¬ 
pointed in armour on horse.liack, and armyisl 
in gre,en cloth and ivhite ’ the lirsi of a long 
succession of review's in Hyde Park. Charles 1. 
oprnied it as a puhlic ])leasnre-ground. Kaci's 
and other ainusenicnt.s took (ilace there; and 
Shirley the dramatist tells us how the cuckoo 
and nightingale sang there, and milkmaids plied 
a busy trade, lii the tronhloits times of the 
civil w'.ars the Park xvitnessed Fairfax and his 
army marching through it three, deeji, each man 
with a laurel hranch in his hat, on their way 
to the city. The next year, (lolonel Lambert 
encamped there ; and in 1C49 Cronnvell ivviewed 
his Ironsides in the same place. 

In 167)2 the Ilonse of Commons resolved to 
sell the Park for r(*ady-nionev in three lots, 
which was accordingly done. Evelyn, in his 
Diary for April 1653, tells ns how he ‘went 
to take the aire in Hide Park, whei-e every 


coach was made lo jiay a shilling, and horse 
si.x]icnce, l)y the sordid fellow who had imrchas’d 
it of the Stale, as they were called.’ The niei '.'i- 
iiieul of Hyde Park was not totally eclipsed 
during the Commonwealth. May-day 1654, as w'c 
learn from a letter of tlial lime, mnsl have been 
cheerful, as many as lifteeii hundred coaches being 
there with their coiitnigeiils of fair women and 
brave men, and when ‘ niy Lord Protector’s 
coach caiiK* into the Parke with Col; Iiigoldshy 
and my Lord’s daughters (three of them all in 
greeiie-a), the coaches and horses Hocked about 
llic'iii like some miracle.’ On that day- the Park 
belonging lo a jirivate owner • each coach had to 
|)ay 2s. 6d. \Ah‘ also Iiear that this same, day 
' was more observed by jieojile going a-maying 
i than for dixers years jia.st - ‘many hundreds of 
J coaches and gallant'- in attire, hut iiiosl shameful 
I powder’d hair men and yiiiiiited and spotted 
women.' In s))ilc of the Puritans, however, this 
j fashionable throng seems lo have enjoyed the 
: Inirliiig-inaleh hetweeii Cornish gentlemen, fifty 
a side, whieli look |ilace on that oeeasion. 

At the Restoration, Hyde Park heeame the 
most tashionalile rende/.voiis of the town. Tlie 
‘Ring’ or ‘Tom’was then the centre of attrac¬ 
tion, and roinid this ojieii .sjiiiee, surrounded hy 
trees, the ridel’s .and drivers circled. Samuel 
Pepys often im ntions the Park—whicli seems to 
have liiul a great attraction for him —and minutely 
tells us of his smart suit of clothes obtained for 
a ride there, and how iien'ous lie felt in them ; 
or, again, how ashained lie felt of being .seen in a 
hackney coach, and of his gi-eat joy in driving a 
carnage, all his own ' The world of his day dined 
in the aflerniMui, and then went to the ]>lay, aftcr- 
waixls taking u drive in tlie Park, and finally 
returning home to«np))er. ‘ Every one, therefore,’ 
says De tlramnioiit, ‘wlio had either sjiarkling 
eyes or a splendid eipiipage constantly repaired 
thither; anil thi' king seemed ]ileased with the 
place.’ On the*25tli of Ajiril 1669, Pepy.s tells 
us lie took his wife to the Lodge, ‘and there in 
our coach eat a cheese-cake and drank a tankard 
of milk.’ 
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We HOW enter on the era of iviviews in tlie sights was a mimic battle of Trafalgar on the 
Park. Tn these, the early days of a standing Serpentine. 

army, Charles reviewed hi.'^ Cuards in honour And now that the, eUn'y of Hyde Park has 
of th(! ainl.as.sador.s of the Sullan of Morocco in been brought down to our own i.rosaic times, 
1682. William III. held many reviews there, there is little more to be said about it. In 


and from that time until this the pradiee ha.s 1820 chairs were lirsf. introduced; and tw'o years 
continued, in 16!»r., hackney canhrges were no afterwards the Aehill.^ Statue was set, up in 
longer pernntle<i in the Park, a regulati-m which 

...f , , I, 1 11 1 not ueriint moi'e than a bare mention ot tlie 

still ho ds goiKl. Jlvde Park was never more Kvl.ii.ition ot 18.51, and of tlie ttrv.stal 

fashional.ie than in the reigii of <,>ueeii Anne, Hfterwards removed 

when large ehanots aj.pear.il upon tli<' .seeiie 

drawn l.v half a dozen Klellu^il Iioim s. N\.w tlie Kensington Gardens can liardlv be said to 
long perioil of duel.s liegiiis. In 1 ,12 a duel was 

f.oight ill tbe Pal kbetvve.m tlie lUiUot Haiinltou coiiiparativelv recent date lliey were in 

and Lord Moliiin, in wliicli l.olli lost then lives have'been seen 

During the .lacobite eomniolum iii 1 <1.5, a camp 

was formed tliere. Among the disadvantages ot ; eonsisted of about tweuty-si.v acres, 

the Park at fins tune weie the badness oi liie , Millie enlarged tbem, and Cueeii Garolirie 

roads tlirougb it, il.s diisl, il.s inettieieiit lighting added as many a.s tl’.ree biuulred aeias. 
at night, and the fie<iueiit robliene.s whn h, a.s a| The two sister-]lark.s- St dames’s, and the one 
necessary coiiseipience, ensued. I'o eu as late as ; .slivtcliing along a portion of Iheeadilly called 
1749, Hliraco Walpole, returning across the Park ' the ‘Given’ Park- have witnessed many changes 
from Holland House, had liis carnage stopped bv I ‘d fortunes. Pefore tbe Eestoratioii, tlie. Greim 
two liighWMVmen. Queen Caroline took a gl-eat ' “ ’'"T'' P“‘'',<V'f H.eadow-land 

mterest in the Park, and it is to her we owe the i 

Serpentine, formed by draining tbe diflereiit pools | i,y (>ks‘ii Caroline, vbo built a Pavilion 

then evisting, and enlarging the little 'West.bounie | H,..',.,., U,ulei- Geo'ge TT. it was utilised 

brook. Cricket., wbieb was beeoiiung a ]iopular I p,,. U'View.s of small bodies ol icoops. In 1749, 
pustiiiK' under George IT., was jdayed in tbe at the close of the nar of the S])anisli Sne- 
Park, and accidents were numerous. At this cession, a grand fete vviis held there, a ‘Doric’ 
time, too, fiisliion traii.sferriHl its all'ectious from lem])le erected, and fireworks lihiz.t'd at night, 
the ‘Ring’ b. Rotten Row, the old road to the Hol'benes were not niico,muon m the Park; 

y ^ e , 1*1111 1 ana a am-l was tliorc, m 1 m1, 

mihnrh of Kensington wind had been mud Allieri tb.'Voet, wliie.h created 

improved by William III., who liad caused it to gH,,u sea,turn at the time. A few years 
he ht with a eontinnoiis row of Jami.s at night. .Grange as it, may seem ton^ of llie ))re.sent 


the ‘Ring’ b. Rotten Row, the old road to the! ">eri were no, iiicoi.ooou m u.e xhik, 
, , r I,- . , 1 - , 1 1 1 1 and a duel was fought tliere, in liil, lielween 

mihnrh of Kensington wind had been mud A llie,a tin'Voet, wliie.h created 

improved by William III., who liad caused it to g,e,,u %,e.i,satu,n at the time. A few years 
he ht with a eontinnoiis row of Jami.s at night. .Grange as it, may seem |on^ of llie ))re.sent 

During the tiordon Riots, the military weie li-iy, n I>,,ik became a f.isliionable piomi>- 

encamped in Hyde Park to tbe tune of ten naile in tbe evening, wben, after dinner, the 
tlionsatul men, which ean.sed some jealousy of ! gay world assembled llniv iii lull dress. Then 


soldie.rs in general ill the popular mind. the view, stretebing away over the Ihanies to 

In tbe (iavs of tbe Kreiie.li Revolution, wbeii i fi"' l^nrrey 11 ids, must have bi'cn very lK*antifnl. 

England wa^- (earing an invasion of her shores, I /f, ,V‘'' ? 

,,8 „ , .1 i- , i: 1 JI Park lasb'd till the earlv tears ol the ],resent 

Hyde Park .saw the hrst of a long .sein s ..f , „ n,,,. 


Volunteer la-vion.s, inaugurated on the 4lli of 
July 1799, when the new recruits j.assed before 


' century, tvbeii tlie dinner lumr became as late 
! a.s eight or nine, and thus jmt a stop to this 
’ frea’iv of lashion. The Giieii Park witnessed 


George. HI. Robberies by this time, were, ft| another great fete in 1814, when a ‘Temple’ and 
and far between; and tlie last duel in ttie | otber . dons so b. loveil in that iisendo-classic 
Park b)ok jdaoc in 1817. During the seven' age formed the more serious jiart of the aniuse- 
wintem of tliose days, skating on tin' Serpen- nieiits, nliich included a fair (as in Hyde. Park), 
tine, was iiiiicli m vogue, and gathered a much small damage to the amwarance 

more fashionahle atteiidame than at present. 

In 1814 a iinmhcr ot hootlis were erected on (■'],..be,, waterworks, nhiel, stood on Constitu- 

the ice, and countiy-daiices and Scotch reels j]!),,,] „j, 

were, executed by the skaters. The year 1814 a imieli more illustrions history belong to 
was an imiiorlant one in the history of the i.he twin Park of St. James’s. Once, the lands 
Park. In Ajiril, I»uis XVITI. passed fhrongli behniging to a Leper Hospital, the.y were formed 
it'on his wav to Parts, te ascend the. throne of hy Henry VTll. nibi a lark. He also built bt 


Park b)(,k jdaoc in 1817. During the seven' 
'winfcei's of tliose days, skating on tin' Serpen¬ 
tine was iiincli in vogue, and gtilliered a much 
more fashionahle attendance than at jiresenl. 


were, executed by the skaters. Iho year 1814 a imicli more illustrions history belong to 
was an imiiorlant one in the history of the i.he twin Park of St. James’s. Once, the lands 
Park. In Ajiril, I»uis XVITI. passed fhrongli behniging to a Leper Hospital, tlie.y were formed 
it'on his way to Parts, te ascend the. throne of hy Hi-nry VTll. nibi a lark. He also built bt 
iis fathers; and the same year saw the visit ■T'aine.'i’.s Palace, and obtained froin the Await 
of the allied sovereigns and tiie famons Rlncher. 

A • ^ c 1 , t *, to the Park. Janice I. kept a kimt ol menagerie 

An immense concourse of peo]. ,' thronged the including an elephant, ca^iela, 

Park. A large fete was given, and the ntimber crocodiles, and so forth. Admission to the Park 
of booths and stalls stretched from Piccadilly probably reserved to the ladies and 

'i-tP the end of the bpipentine. At niglil, OhiucBe gentlemen of the court and others in high 
lanterns illumined the scene. Among other po.sitioii. It was a favourite walk with Cromwell, 
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where lie was often to be seen alone, nuising, 
doubtless, on liiffh aflairs of sUte ; and (Jharles If. 
pjissed tlirongli it. on bis way to the scaffold. 
The store of Ht James’s Park is bound up with 
that of ('harles II. That ‘merry monarch’ was 
very fond of the Park, saunk-ving along ibs 
Jiveuiu‘.'<, feeding the wild-fowl, chatting ti> the 
benuties of the. court, or jdaying a game at 
Pall Mall: none of those came anii.ss to him. 
The different, sjiiings and pixds Wert; united in 
one large sheet of water, and tri;e,s were jtlanted 
round tlie ])Oiid called aftei' ' I'alr Rosamond ’ 
~a favountt! spot for lovers’ meetings. A new 
wall was formeil, ov'er fourteen liundred feet 
long, and the, 7iew canal was stocked with wihl- 
fowl of all kinds. From lOffO to 11)71) as much 
iW 18s. was ])aid for oatmeal, tares, hemp- 

seed, and St) oil, tor the ‘ birdes inid fowles in 
the Park.’ Other jiayments, too, were uiatlc ‘for 
lish tor the cormorant,’ winch bird, to .pidge 
by il.s name, was doubtless blessed with a good 
.-ipjietite. A iiclii'an, called by Hvelyn ‘a mclan- 
I'ltoly water-foul,’ miglit. also have been .seen 
tliere, together with (luinea goats, Ai'abi.an .shco]i, 
roebucks and rcd-<leer. The larger sort of foreign 
birds ]irobably hud their cages situated along the 
walk, which is still cjilled ‘ Birdcage.’ The onia- 
lue.utal water was much used for skating in the 
winter. Pe]iy.s in his entry for Decenilier Ui(i2 
tells us how he went ‘over the Paide, where 
I, first, in my life, it being a great frost, did 
■see people sliding witli tlieir .skeates, which is 
a very j ire,tty art.’ 

The, Mali soon became a fashionable walk 
by day as well as by niglit. Private balls and 
<‘Vening parties weri‘ tbeii rare, .so Ibat tlie upper 
ela.sses took Iboir aiiiusi'iuenl in a le.s.q exclusive 
way tlmn at jiresent. 'Pliere, from t.welve till 
two, and again at seven, tlie beaux and belles 
4)f tliose day.s, in all the Arcadian siniiilicity' of 
then' Watteau eostunies, jiaraded about 17:50, 
and still later, e.xcliaiiged the siiiiplic.ity of sli<']i- 
lierds and slie.jibe.rdesses tor the nionstrou.s garbs 
boiTOwed from abroad and yclejit ‘Macaroni.’ 
Uaiujis were foniied in St ,Ianies’s Park in 
173(5,1111(1 again during I be Gordon iiiots. Xear 
the Spring Gardens, which now, thickly covered 
with tioiises, still hear the (‘iii])ty title., was held 
a Milk Fair, relics of which, in the .shape of 
divers cows, may lie seen there at the pre.S(Uit 
<la>. At the close .J the. hast e.entury the ‘Mall’ 
and St James’s Park generally lost the high 
position they had lielil in the, favour of the 
world of fashion. At this time they were still 
po]Milar, and the tradespeople and citizens on 
Sundays flocked there in large, iiunibe.rs. Gradu¬ 
ally, however, b()lh Parks have, become, more, or 
less deserted save by nurses and their eliargea, 
and the ‘classes’ a,s well as the ‘masses’ seem 
ki iirefe.r Hyde Park. 

Little remains ki be said. In 1786 a mad¬ 
woman, naiiied Margaret Nicholson, attempted 
to kill George HI.; and on another occasion, 
Golouol TV.‘S]iiird’s jilot k) kill the same kipg by 
firing off a large gun on the, Paracle in the 
Park discoverecl in time, and its author 
hanged. The once romantic spot, ‘Rosamond’s 
Pond,’ is at present identified with the ‘Guards’ 
and Wellington Barracks; and Buckingham 
Palace, stands on the site of the once famous 
MuHierry Gardens, formed hy James I. in his 


laudable, desii-e to jiromote Ibe production of 
silk in England, In 18^7 Ht James’s Park,Was 
altered to the. sbajie and form wbieli in the 
main it. luxirs at the present day. 


1) 11 M A R E S Q’ S 1) A n G 11 T E B.. 

C'lIAP'rEIl ,\XIV.—AN HOUR OR TRIITMI'H. 

At Pethei ton, during all tli.at fearful time, bow 
closely Pi^yclie followed the uiiircb of evenU; 
how carefully she reckoned the eliances of war ; 
bow eagerly slie watched the slow advaneo of the 
relieving force up the Nile to llongola ,aiid across 
theile.seit to Abu Klea and Metauiueli ! Early 
in the iiioiniiig, before even Diimare.sq eaiiie down 
to bis Spartan breakfast., Psyebe, was already 
seniiiiing with anxious eyes the Tiiius or Ncirs 
she hardly held in her trembling fiiigois. When 
Pa])a went out on the don ns for bis mid-day 
walk, Psyebe brought forth the big Atlas from 
the study shelf, and, pen in band, pounced down, 
all eagernes.s, on those strange iiiiKiiown ininies, 
living for beiwlf with miniite care the c.vact spot 
where Wolseley’ bad last aiT'ived, or the utmost 
point on the wide blank ol sand yet reached by 
Htewait with lii.s desert advance-guiird. Here 
they camped last niglit: there they go to-morrow. 
Love bail tunicil the ])iiik-and-wbite maiden 
uimwares into an aiiiatcur tuoliciaii of the finst 
water. She read with more than military fervour 
the, latest views of disliiigiiisbed aiitborilios as to 
the chances of tlie Game] Corps; the conflicting 
opinions of newspajier scribes as to the, tactical 
value of Beresford s Naval Brigade. General Mait¬ 
land biiiiBidf could not have been more eager as 
to the po.ssible merits of the niouiitcd infantry ; 
the very War Office could hardly have been more 
e.xcifed when file van of the relief jiarty arrived 
at < lakdul. 

Anil all this in the. silence of her own heart! 
For Psyche did not dare to confide in any one. 
When she beard Papa’s footstep on the gravel 
path outside, (ir Ida Maiisel’s voire by the garden , 
gate, the Atlas was buri-iodly thrust back into j 
its jilace on the shelf, the J)aihj News was care¬ 
fully folded away in the rack by the fireplace, 
the tears were hastily brushed from tbo.se clouded 
eye.s, and the poor sedf-restrained girl came back 
at one bound from Kbaiiouiii or Dongola to 
I’etlierloii Ejiiscopi. No one but liei-self knew 
with what anviety she followed every move in 
that terrible and protracted game; no one but 
Iierself knew bow often, as she gazed at tiiat 
hopeless map with its impassable stretches of 
desert sand and its long curves of iiitenninable 
Nile, names ami places faded audileiily from her 
failing eyes, and a va.st blank alone rose up 
visible before her—a mingled blank of despair 
and blindness. 

Now and again, to be sure, there were gleams 
of liope. It was not all pure iinmixed despond¬ 
ency. On New Year’s day, for example, came a 
message, a glorious message from Gordon to the 
relieving force; ‘Khartoum all riglit on the 
14th of December.’ A fortnight ago, then. Psyche 
thouglit Witli a thrill, Linncll was safe; but, ah, 
how many things may happen in a foi’tnighti 
Yet even so, that cheery, message, despatched hy 
a brave man in stifled despair, brightened up her 
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New Year not a little. For a full week after- 
wai^ds her sight never suthleiily failed her uii- 
ftW’ures; she walked with a llriner and a freer 
tread ; there was still hope, for Stewart’s force 
was now well on the way for Metamneh. Then 
Came the flicker of victory at the Abu Klea 
wells -why, now they were almost at the gates 
of Khartoum, flow very slioit a distance it 
looked on the map. Psyche measured it care¬ 
fully by the .scale of miles with a ]>iu and some 
thread: her heart .sank within her when she 
found the result! Ilow many days’ journey, 
how many dajV journey, if one came to look at 
it by that sterner methml 

Oil the it:2d, another message ariived from 
Gordon: ‘Khartoum all right, (jould hold out 
for ye.ars.' Her heart iioiimled witli joy within 
her as she read. All would y<'t be well—and 
Linnell would come Imme again. 

When Linnell came home, .she w'onld tell him 
all. She eould stand it no lunger, this misery 
of misinterpretation. Siie would ask her father 
to release her from her promise, that horrible 
promise that had wrought .so much harm. Klie 
would fling herself freely, for all her pride, on 
her painter’s neck, ami with tears ami entreaties 
beg liiiu to forgive her. A Dumaresii as she 
was, she would beg him to forgive her. 

The end of January, though full of su.speuse, 
was indeed a ha])py time in autieipalioii for 
Psyche. Everything was going on so well at the 
front. The relief of Khartoum was now all hut 
accomplished. Day after day lame brighter news. 
Gordon’s four steamer,s, 'cnt down tlie Nile to 
a.s3ist WoLseley, had united with the c.N.[>editioiiai'y 
force at Metamnch. 7'hen all was still safe in 
the beleaguered city. Sir Cbarle.s Wil.sou bad 
started for Khartoum ; in three days more the 
siege would he rai.sed—the .siege would he raised, 
and Linnell would be free again ; 'riie whole 
world of England had its eyes fixed during that 
jicriod of suspense on one man alone ; to Psyehe, 
too, there was bni. one man in all Khartoum, 
ami that man was -not Gordon, hut the Speei.il 
Artist of the l‘orU-(\niji)ii newspaper. 

On a Wednesday afternoon toward.s the end of 
the naonth, Ida Maiisel stopped with her pony- 
carriage in front of the, Wreu’,s N'e.st gate, and 
called out to Psyche, who was busy iu the 
drawing-room, to come in with her that minute, 
to Melbury. 

Psycho tiling down her needlework at onee. 
Melbury was the nearest eouiitry town, and she 
wa.s delighted indeed to ha\e such a chance ; for 
the evening papers could be bought at Melbury. 
Every hour was of breathless iinportanee now ; 
nobody knew how soon tidings might arrive of 
the relief of Khartoum. She would buy a Pull 
Mall or a St Juiiiesli at Melbury ; she would get 
the latest nevvs, that way, twelve hours earlier. 
So she hurried on lier hat <iud jacket anyhow, 
aitJ rushed out in hasbi to Ida. 

It was a lovely afternoon, and the sun was 
shining. Such u January day, P.syclie .scarcely 
remembered. I’lie Jiedgerows were bright with 
hips and haws; the feathery streamers of the 
cteiuatis, or old-man’s beard, as village children 
Offll it, festooned the bare boughs with t’ucir 
dower-like fluffmesa; tlie chirping of robin-s from 
the shelter of the holly-lmshes made her almast 
forget it was the depth of winter. Rooks cawed 


from the rookery in cheerful content: young 
lambs already bleated from the pasture-land. 
Everything spoke of spring and hope. And 
Psyche’s heart M as glad within her; for had not 
England scut out help to her ])aiiiter? Was not 
an army well on its way, all to bring her lover 
back to lu*r at Petberton ? 

For the very first time, as they drove along 
througli the brisk clear air. Psyche ventured to 
broacli the subject that lay nearest her heart to 
Ida Maii.sel. ‘Do you think,’.she a.sked timidly, 
with a deep blush, ‘there’s any cliancc—W'e might 
hear to-day- -that they ’ve relieved Khartoum?’ 

Mrs iMaiisel a as in her most oracular Girtunian 
mood. ‘ Perhaps,’ she answered, vaguely, flicking 
the pony’s ear, ‘and perhaps not. Ihit, for my 
pari. It simply sur])riscs me to find bow muen 
importance everybody atta(;lie.s to the particular 
qiic.stion whether this one man, Gordon -an 
estimable pei.son, no doubt, in Ins own way, but 
one among ten million--does or does not happen 
to get shot in an e.'pedition on wliieb lie volun¬ 
teered, foi- Ibe cxpie.ss purpose of going to shoot 
other ]i"ople. 'I o lay iiiiinl, the interest the 
World display s m bis fate smacks of proxincial- 
isni.’ 

Psyche, with her [loor heait fluttering within 
her, was not disposed to contest this abstract 
projio.sitioii. ‘ lint there are .so many more 
people in Khaitoum with him!’ she ventured to 
iiiterpo.-e, her ihoughts all full of one among that 
nameless iiiilhought-ol miiulx r. 

‘ So there are many thousand e.slimahle Chiiia- 
j men dying cwiy day in Pekin, 1 believe,’Mrs 
j Mansel answered, with ehilly per-sisteiiee. ‘It 
I seems to me iirational, in a world where Imn- 
j dreds must die daily, of endless misfortunes, to 
I make so iiiui h fuss over a few dozen Englishmen 
I more or h*.s.s, ulio’ve sought their own death over 
yonder in (Viitial Africa.’ 

‘ Peril.ip- ymi’d leel it more if yon were pei- 
sonally interested in any one of them,’ I’syclie 
xu'niiii'ed to .suggest, very tentatively, thoiigli her 
heart misg.'ive her for even treiiehiiig so far on 
the dangerous ijUe.-liou 

‘'riiat’s just it, you .-ee,’ Mrs Mansel replied, 
with phi]oso|>hie calm, icplneing lier whi]) iu its 
stand carefully. ‘As it happens, we hor' a friend 
out there oui.selve.s, you know. Mr Linnell, you 
rememher, that niic young man who nits here in 
the siiniiuer, and who paiiiteil youi portrait, and 
your fadi-I ’s loo, li..s gone out to Khartoum; 
and you leeoilect he’s a very old chum indeed of 
Reginald’s. Reginald’s vei-y iiuieh concerned at 
times about him Ihit what I say is, if m who 
liave ai'ijiinintaiiccs actually in danger there don’t 
make any uuiieieBsary noise or fuss about it— 
it we’ri eonteiit to look on and watch and wait 
to see what lime ami ehaiiee will do for them— 
why should all the rest of the world go crying 
ami shrieking and wringing their bonds in wild 
despair like a pack of cliildren about Gordon and 
his companions, who are the merest names to 
them? War’s an outlet for our surplus popula¬ 
tion. It replaces the plagues of the middle ages. 
There are plenty more soldiers where those came 
I from.’ 

The tears stood full in Psyche’s eyes, though 
with a violent effort she held them back. But 
she could talk no more about Khartoum after 
that. ‘Mr Linnell, you remember, who painted 
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HOW THE APPLE STANDS TO-DAY. 


your portrait,’ indeed! As if she could forget! 
as if she could fo^t him! Oh, strange irony 
of acciilental coincidence ! How little she knew ! 
How little she understood poor Psyclie’s sorrow'! 

They drove on into Jlelbury in silence almost, 
and up tile long High Street, stopping at the 
grocer^ and the wine-merchant’s and the draper’s, 
till at last they readied the one shop in the place 
that had now any interest for poor eager Psyche 
— the bookseller’s and news-agent’s. There were 
no placards disnluyed outside the door as usual. 
Mrs Mansel pulled up llie pony at the door and 
let P-syche jump out. ‘Have the evening jiapers 
come in 3 'et ? ’ I’sydie asked, trembling. 

‘No, iiii.s.s,’ tile shopman airswered, with glib 
unconcern; ‘they’re a little late; liehind time 
this evening : but Punch is to liaiul if you'd like 
to look at it.’ 

Psyclu! took it up in a vague, uncertain, balf- 
drcaniy way. Punch for Acr indeed ' Wliat sar¬ 
casm ' What irony ! Of how iiiiidi iiderest to 
her W'ere its jokes and its caricalures now, with 
Liiinull imprisoned by tliat mob of lierce fanatic 
blacks in Kliartoum! She opened the jiaper, 
hardly knowing what she did. It almost fell 
from her hands in her intense eM itenient. 0 !i 
heavens! what was tlii.s? A terrible joy burst! 
over lier as she looked. 'I'lie laitoon was a 
picture of two weather-stained .soldiers shaking 
hands together amid loud liiiz/as and tossiiig-ii]) 
of raps, while a body of laithfal Egyptian and 
negro allies looked on from behind and shared 
in the universal rejoicing of their deliverers. 
Underneath was the simple lege.ml, ‘At Last!’ 
Keiuote as Psyche lived Irom the great world of 
men and events, she look in at a glance what the 
picture meant. Love sliarpem'd her .seii.se.s to 
read it aright. She rocogni.sed even the faces of 
the two leading men. One of tliem was Wil.son ; 
the other, Clordon. 

Then all was well! Khartoum was relieved! 
The steamers with the Susse.v regiment on board 
—those steamers whose course she had followed 
so anxiou.sly mu.'-t have run the gantlet of the j 
Mahdi’s fire, and succeeded in forcing their waj' 
np the Nile to the besieged city. Wil.son had i 
thrown hiimsell into Kliartoum at last! And ! 
Linnell would now come back to Eugiaml. 1 

All England was thinking of (Jordon that 
night. Psyche Was thinking only of her aitisti 
lover. 

She turned, on lire, and laying thi'eejieuce ' 
hastily (lown on the counter, nisheU out of the 
shop with her prieeles.- treasure in her Iiands, all 
trejiibliiig. At the door, space disappeared for 
a moment before her swimming eyes; hut .she 
cai’ed nothing at all for all that, now : what was 
blindness itself, with Linnell safe? She gropetl 
her way, with her precious paper in her hand, 
to Ida Mansel’s pony-trap ; ami in a .second, as 
the wave of joy passed tlirough her once more, 
she .saw again as distinctly as ever she had seen 
*111 all her life ; for no tonic on eartli can eijiuil 
happiness. ‘Mrs Mansel!’she cried, ‘he’s safe! 
he’s safe I They’ve relieved Kliartoum, and 
defeated the Mahdi!’ 

‘Who’s safe?’ Mrs Mansel repeated, half incre¬ 
dulous. And Psyelie, too proudly honest to 
answer ‘Gordon,’ replied with a scarcely con¬ 
scious blush: ‘Why, your friend Mr Linnell! 

I’m 80 glad to hear it I ’ 


Ida Mansel took the paper sceptically from the 
girl’s hand. It was that all-too historical number 
of Punch with the famous cartoon, so soon to be 
faksified, representing the supposed junction of 
Wilson’s reinforcements with the handful of 
defenders still left with Gordon ; and as every¬ 
body now knows, it was prepared beforehand, us 
such things must alwaj’s necessarily be prepared, 
in anticipation of the 8liortly-cxpectH<l triumph 
of that Intiie relief party. But neither Psyche 
nor her friend was critical enough to reflect, in 
their wornnn-like ha.ste, that the drawing and the 
block must have been )>ut in band, at the very 
latest, several hours before tbe ariival of the last 
telegrams in that morning’s ])apers. They were 
not critical enough to renieinher that Punch, with 
all its acknowledged virtues and excellences, has 
nevei laid any claim of any sort to rank a.s an 
independent purveyor and disperser of authentic 
intelligence. Tliej' accepted the li 3 ’pothetieal 
aunmiiicemeiit of the cartoon in good faith as so 
much lione.st eomment upon cstabli.slicd fact; 
and they made no doubt in their own minds that 
in London that evening the news of (Jordon’s 
safety wa.s eonimon properti’. 

Oh, glorious, .short-lived, inoxiiressihle delight! 
Oh, siiiUlcii breaking of tense heart-strings ! Oh, 
instant relief from unutterable .suspense ! Psyche 
<lrovc back to Pctlierton beside herself withj 03 ’. 
Linnell was safe, and she would see him again. 
She had no fear now tliat he might have died or 
been killed dining the siege. Some supreme 
internal faith told licr plalnl 3 ' that all was well. 
England had wasted money like water and sacri¬ 
ficed lives by the thousand in the desert, all to 
bring Psyche hack liei jmintcr; and now, in the 
vei-y hour of the country’s triumpli, should any 
.base doubt <lare to obtrude itself on her happy 
mind that all was in vain and that her painter 
was missing >. No, no, a tlioiisand times over, 
no! Not thus are (he events of the Cosmos 
oidei'ed. I\yehe knew he was safe. She knem 
he would come back again. 

Tlie robins in tbe hedge chir])ed merrier than 
ever as the 3 ’ two drove back in high glee to 
Petherton. 'J'lie sun in the sky shone bright and 
spring-like. The waves on the sea shimmered 
like diamonds. Everything was gay and blithe 
anil happy. For Linnell was .safe, and Psyche 
was henself again. 

And in many an English home that night, sad 
hearts were mouining for their loved ones at 
Khai'toum. 

(To be conUnued.) 


HOW THE APJ’I.E STANDS 'FO DAT. 

I'm'; oi'dinury Imuselioliler and liis wife may be 
surprised to know that this old-fashioned and 
ever popular fruit has been and is still causing 
some stir in (he coiniiiuuity. No doubt the - 
ripple it makes is only a small one when com¬ 
pared witli the big circles caused by cirenm- 
stance.s ol greater interest to the geueinl public; 
so that most ])eople will hardly know whether 
Ajiples fail or‘succeed ; or if they do, what effeci 
failure or success produces on table or pocket 
The fact that the cultivation of the Apple has i 
been allowed to sink into a shamefully neglected 
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condition is conced|pl by everybody who has any 
acq[«aintauce with the matter. Nor is this any¬ 
thing new. It had been written about in the 
gardening papers for very iiiaay years; but as 
a rule—perhaps without exception—the writers 
were mere promulgators of fads, and tlie wliole 
of them failed, iiiiisuinch as the comparative 
Value of varieties was not certainly known or 
cleiurly defined. When the seasons of ten to a 
dozen ycaiN ago cloiidetl over agricultur.al inte¬ 
rests, the Apple was smitten liip and thigh ; and 
had it not been for imported fruit during that 
period, tlie apjile diniijiliiig must inevitably have 
fallen into deMietude, at least lor tlie tune being. 
Meantime, the. British oivhardist began lo rub 
his eyes, and wlien In; got them sulliciently 
opened, he beheld his ondiards in tlie pos.se8siftii 
of trees, aged, lichen . overed, and totally incap¬ 
able of responding witb ceitaiuty to cultural 
treutineiit. 

i'nt with the return of better seasons ap]de 
trees regained fruitfulness, and in 1883 the crop 
was a good one tliroiigliout the eountry. The 
opportunity was seized to hold what was ealled 
an ‘ Apple (longre.s.s’ at f'liiswick, in the garden.*- 
of the Itoyal Ifortieiiltnral Soeiety. The result 
was to open still wider the eye.-*, and to allow for 
the entrance of more light into the iniiids of the 
now awakened pomologists. A few faits were 
deduced, which must form the basis of intelligent 
apple-culture in the future. .Some tliou.sand.s ol 
dishes of'fruit were forwarded to this gathering 
froni all part.s of the United Kingdom ; ami tlie j 
astonisiiing nuiiiher of from fifteen to sixteen ' 
hundi'ed distinct varieties were thus lu-ouglit ' 
together. Many exhibitors ‘set up’ fifty or moie 
sorts, and some from one lmudre<l up to three 
times that number. 

The evil of cultivating so many varieties was 
fairly exhibiteil wlien the varietie.s re' omiiieiidod 
tor general cultivation by fruit-growers came to 
be examined. TliU'>, out of the fifteen liundred 
odd sorts, less than one hundred were uaui"d as 
worthy of cultivation hy four or more peinoiis. 
About fifty sorts bail ten or more recoumieu- 
dations; while only about twenty sorts were 
nicommended by thirty six to oiie-luiiidred-and- 
one voters. 

In tile Scottish gathering held in lOdinbuigh 
two years later, the results weie of a natuie 
almost identicid. The lem.arlvalde outcuiiie of 
this census went to show that nearly oiie-and a- 
lialf thousand kinds of ajinles were in cultivation 
throughout ihe country, tlie value of which as a 
whole was Very slight, ('r, put in another way, 
it show'ed that many thoii-sands of apple trues 
of prtiblom.atical value were occupying ground 
and absorbing labour, the place of whicli could 
btl occupied by from twenty to one liundred 
fioits in a more valuable manner. 

Another outcome of the ‘ Oongresi, ’ was to 
•bow that the noiuenclatiire of apples all over 
the country was in ajunible of confusion. Very 
foiv oolleetions were altogitlier correctly named, 
Hfld some popular sotte vvei-e found on ilie tables 
from eight u. sixteen dilfcreiit names. 

Ji^peared as if u rub jirevailed tiiat wluii 
extra good cropping sort bad as.sovted itstdf j 

a djetrict—its name having previously disap- j 
i'^ared-r-o. local designation was talked on to it, 


and distributed from some mirserv establishment 
as a new tiling altogether. if it had other 
qualities besides that of great fruitfulness, not 
much barm would ensue; but if tlie variety was 
lacking in size or flavour, then it followed that 
an extra number of trees of an undesirable nature 
was by this means unwittingly distributed over 
the country. It would also occur-- and as ii fact 
the occurrence wa.s not unusual—that one might 
order a good variety and succeed in procuring 
one of no worth. 

But porliap.s the most remarkable result of 
all was the final triumph of one ‘stock’ over all 
others. The general reader will not of course 
iindeivstaiid wliat the term stock as aiiplied to 
apples means. Nowadays, the aliiioi-.t invariable 
nietlioil of increasing tlie niiiiiber of apple trees 
is by budding or grafting the se.H required on to 
other trees specially prepared for the purpose. 
The.se latter are technically termed ‘sloeks.’ 
Most of the fruit exhibited was aeconipaniod by 
.1 card eimtaiiling, nitli other information, the 
kind of .sLc.-It on which the tree wa.s grown ; and 
it was foil ill I tliat fruit wliich h.ad been produced 
by trees on the ‘ I’aradi.se’ stock wa.", from what¬ 
ever district shown, supeiior to all others. The 
Baradise had been long known for the inlliieiice 
it exerted over the scion which was worked on 
it, itiasniiieh as the tree.s as'-iimed a more dwarf 
and fiiiitful habit ; but it Was now distinctly seen 
that it po.sse.ised the equally iiiiporlaiit qualili- 
ratioii id improving the upjiearance and iiiereus- 
iiig the size of the fruit. 

In numeiim.s iiistances, seedling a])p1e trees are 
emjdoyed for ‘.stock’ purposes; and on certain 
kinds of soil the.se do veiy well ; hut ill the 
crusiiiiig comiielitum wliieh L, beioming every 
deuide moie pronounced, not quantity so miieli 
as size and quality will iierlorie become tlie 
bietois of siiv'c.ess. 'I’liat is .so to a great extent 
ev'eii now, but not to the degree it must attu’n 
in time to come. 

Tbis and oilier ‘congresses’ whii li followed 
iveie, however, only initial proceediiig.s. .Some 
occupiers of oiviiards, and this especially in the 
Home ('otiutie,s, were indeed not slow to pul 
into execution jiroeeedings some of them of au 
ext 1 erne initme. Moderate!}' healthy trees were 
headed over and regrufted with the best kinds, 
while tlie older worn-out subjects were fuiniinarily 
stubbed iq> and de.stroyed and young plantations 
made in l!i< i .stead ; and here and there throngh- 
ont the couiitiv an impetus was tliveii to a more 
intelligent .system of culture. But the ordinary 
Briiislier of whatever calling is slow lo move in 
the adojition of anything new, and in no tailing 
is this ,so pronounced us in interests couriccted 
with the laud. 

Ill order to a further imjiroved fruit-culture, 
a .Society named llie Bvitisli Fruit-growers' Asso¬ 
ciation has been and is trying to promulgate 
the knowledge of iiiiproved jiiinciples in fruit¬ 
growing. Ill the winter of 1890 a .scheme was 
broached lo rai.se twenty thousand pounds in 
order lo carry out the crusade wdth increased 
vigour and greater elfect. As one result of the 
operations of this Society, the Fruiterers’ Com¬ 
pany of Loudon has been induced to vh.-scend to 
practical matters ; ami last year (1890) there was 
instituted a serie-s of prizes for fruits olid pre¬ 
serves. At the show of these hold in the Guild- 
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HOW THK APPLE STANDS TO-DAY. 


hall, it was pal|>ably apparent that the culture 
of hanly fiuita, of which apples were by far the 
most conspicuous, is only imperfectly understood. 
Wlieu it is remembered that nearly the whole of 
the beat apples consumed in this country are 
imported from Canada and the northern States 
of Amerioii, it is apparent that there is verge 
enough for a more enlightened regime. 

In the a])ple-growing counties of England, 
finer fruit than the best of the American can be 
produced ; but it is only here and there that 
cultivators give their trees that amount of atleii- 
tion which enables them to produce fruit of the 
highest (pialitj'. 

Again, in many parts of Ireland the soil and 
climate are fitted to produce fruit of inagnifieenl 
quality ; but hardly without exception i.s there 
any attempt to cultivate orchards, and the fruit 
when ready is often knocked to the giound by 
means of long poles, in.slead of bong carefully 
gathered, sorted, and inarkeUnl. It has been given 
on good authority that the Irish could compefe 
with the men of Kent with the higliest-Jass 
apples. 

'Ihen in Scotland, notwithstanding the long- 
remembered saying of Sydney Smith, there are 
many districts whore quite as large fruit as is 
common in England can lie groun. The only 
di-awhack is llie lack of colour, which is so attrac¬ 
tive in I'riut grown under the inllneacc of sunnier 
skies. At the same tune it is noteworthy that 
Scottish fruit of Ihe right kind, intelligently cul¬ 
tivated and pi-o])erly .sorted, coniinand.s us good a 
pi-ice as the ordiiiaiy run of American produce, 
and very nnich better than Continental, which, 
carele.ssly grown, is no less carele.ssly put on the 
market. 

Ifiit the outlook, it will he seen, is becoming 
still more .serious, ivhen it is known that another 
competitor, who will in a few years iival the 
American grower as an importer, has sprung up 
in the form of the Anstialiaii eoloniics Some 
four years ago coiisignineiits of Tasmanian 
ajiples were received in London, and the 
re.siiUs were .so generally gratifying, that the 
impoitution of iijiples into tlie metropolis during 
April and May is becoming a staple industry. 
Tlie quality and appearance of the Irnil are of the 
very liigliest elas.s. But more. Two large Iruit- 
growing colonies on the Murray lliver, with the 
most complete irrigation appliances in the woild, 
are being rapidly established, and before long we 
shall have these also competing for a share of our 
fruit orders. 

Under such circnin.stances it may be questioned 
by the man of caution whether it will jiay to 
grow apples iii this country. The leply to that 
must be that it only will wlien made a matter of 
business. Our gardens and orchards arc at present 
mostly occupied by ti-ees of next to no use, 
and instead of supplying onr ow'u wants, the nuis.s 
of our apple-supply has to be bought abroad. 
We have, in fai t, decided advantages to set against 
certain drawbacks. The gVmeriean, for instance, 
does not, in the strict .sense of the word, cultivate 
his apples at all. He simply selects a certain few 

f ood sorts, sets them out in his orchard, and aw’aits 
is crop. The general result arrived at is that 
one season the crops are abnonnally large, and 
the trees are so much exhausted in the endeavour 
to mature their croi>B that the following year is 


spent Bs a reeuperutive holiday. Thus, leaving 
out altogether the eontingeiicica of spring frost, 
the ravages of caterpillars, etc., which also have to 
be contended with on this side, there is a constant 
recurrence of seasons when impoited apples are 
more or less scarce. Then, with the exception of 
the New'.on J’ip])in, our Islands can produce a 
better quality of fruit than America does; and 
Continental fruit is in tiie meantime much 
inferior to our.s. 

What we have got to do in order to make head¬ 
way i.s to grow a vi'iy few vai ietic.s, and these the 
best : that is to say, only tho.se uliich as trees will 
grow rapidly, keej) heallliy, hear freely, and ma¬ 
ture fruit of a laigc sire. It requires u man to 
liave a special training in order to succeed even 
then. The wjiter is acquainted with iiistanees 
where the hc.st kinds weie jilanted, and yet, 
through inattention to cultural details, the price 
of the trees has not been netted in the. conise of a 
dozen years 'J'he system known in Eraneo as 
‘petite culture’ has been recommended as a solu¬ 
tion of the diiliculty in this country But the 
circumstances are so very different, that it would 
lake perliap.s two generation.s to establish it with 
success. The Erenchmau has from one genera¬ 
tion to another been bred to the work. It is with 
him a .second nature, and the i'e.siilt.s are mar¬ 
vellous. 

Ill (Ireat Biilain we have to raise from raw 
material the like class of men, and at the best 
it is doubtful if our climate wwdd second him 
in securing us good a leturii for his labour. 
Most exaggerated statements of the profits 
aUiiinahle from apple-cultiu'e have been put 
before tlie public. Writing fiom expeiieiice, 
and keeping within the stiictest bouilds, a bush 
apple tree will one year with another produce 
fruit to the net value of one .shilling and six¬ 
pence. That may appear an inconsiderable sum ; 
blit a bush tree when full grown will not occupy 
more than nine square yards of ground, and an 
acre so planted means forty pounds. 

Starting with one-year old trees, scarcely any 
fiiiit should be allowed to Iona for the first six 
years. The growth of the tree will be much 
more rapid under these conditions, and a fair 
crop may be expected the sixth or sevenlh season. 
'The ground of eoum; wall be imicli of it under 
general cultivation until the frees are, say, a 
dozen years of age, so that there will constantly 
be a return from the ground even when nothing 
is secured oil the apples. In no season should 
any but a moderate crop be taken. In extra- 
fruitful years the apjdcs should be freely thinned 
w lien ipiite small, and by this meun.s large fruit 
will be the rule ; while in scarce seasons, w'hicli 
are generally the outcome of an overcrop, a good 
crop will hardly ever fail to mature. 'J'liirty 
veurs may be taken as the term of the paying 
life of the trees. It is not nneoniuioii to net 
from ten to twenty shillings’ worth of fruit from 
a bush iree in full bearing; but three to four 
shillings is a more fair estimate, and over all, the 
eiglitcenpeme ])cr tree may be taken as being 
neither too sanguine nor too low. 

It is absolutely necessary that the right sorts 
be grawn. Warner’s King, Eckliuville Seedling, 
Loixl Urosvenor, and Kesw'ick Codling, are 
examples of w'liat succeed everywhei-e, being of 
raqnd growtli, free fruiting, and producing fruit of 
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the light size. The English Paradise should be 
selected, and a course of periodical root-lifting ^ 
carried out in the earlier years of the trees j 
existence. 


MISS WINTER’S ilEUO. 

Mib8 Winter (Christian name Kate) stood at 
the window of the lodging-house driivving-room, 
her hands clasped behind lier buck, looking out 
at the sea, with a wry dissatisfied face. Of 
what use was it to be ricli and pretty and twenty- 
two, if one could not liave one’s own wuiy ? 
Eatliors were all very well - with a glance at 
the portly pcrsonago in tlic corner, half hidden 
behind his iiewsjtapcr ; but no middle-aged father 
living could even begin to comprehend all the 
liglits and sliitdes involved in a case like tliis. 
Laurence had .^aid so himself; and her father 
had never made any pretensions to finer feelings; 
he was siniplj' an honest, comfortable, matter- 
of-fact man of business, and his daughter had 
arrived at a crisis wlici'c those 'pialities were 
at a discount. 

The state of the ca.se wa.s this. Jlr Winter 
had come to Scotland on sonie matU'i- of business, 
and brought his bouseliold with him. Tlicy 
put up at one of the t'lydc wateiing-plaee.s, and 
there Kate maile the acquaintance of a certain 
Mr Laurence Glynn, about which acquaintance 
Mr Winter had expressed himself veiy freely 
that morning, and Kate was resenting it aceord- 

‘My dear, there’s a dreadful draught coming 
in at that window,’ her father broke in upon 

her meditations, ‘(.'ouldn’t yon shut it! or- 

What’s the matter?’ 

‘Nothing particular,’ returned Kate, shutting 
down the window' sharply. \l’hat was the use 
of going over it ail a see.ond time > ‘ I 'ni going 

down to the bea<di ; this room is unbearably 
hot.’^ 

‘Very well, my dear; and perhaps J may 
come after yon when I’ve finished my jwper,-- 
Gheer up, Kate; there’s as good fish in the sea 
as’- 

Rut Miss Winter did not wait to liear the 
whole of that wise saw, neither dbl she ailjourn 
direct to the beach. A narrow ]ialh wound 
up a low dill behind, wliere tlie co.islguard's 
tiagsUiff W'as planted, and thither she bent her 
steps. There was a circular green bench round 
the staff, and on the bench .sut a hand.some 
young fellow in a brown vehet coat, ilis hair 
was u little longer than i.-- customary in these 
close-crnpped days; and that, or a certain rajit 
absent e.vpression, would have .stamjicd liiiii at 
once US either pwt or artist with most people, 
i^ate, looking at him in the full (lush of the 
WAfm sunset, felt tiiat it was no light ju'ivi- 
lege even to know such a man; hut having 
known liim, that he—refined and cultivated to 
such a pitch of ))ci'rectioii —slioiikl have laid 
fortune at her feet, should have counted 
bar 'worthy to share his future, the fame that 
ooniing days were to bring him, passed all belief. 
At the sound of her foot on the springy' turf be 
Iwked round. 

‘Kate, my ipneeii!’ tliere w’as music in his 
iljightest to»o*-‘l thought you we^'e never coming. 


Do you know this is the first time I have seen 
your face to-day ? It has been all clond ; no sun 
iius risen for me.’ 

‘I would have come if I could,’ said Kate, 
very truthfully. ‘Oh Laurence, I don’t know 
how ] am to tell you what has happened, I 
am so miserable.’ 

‘ What is wrong, Kate ? ’ asked her lover, 
coming down from the clouds and growing 
suddenly sober. 

‘'riiis is wrong. Soinehody- it’s that horrid j 
Mrs Siiiitlisoii--has been talking to papa about 
you. She said you you were idle, that you 
were over head and eaivs in debt. 1 can’t tell 
you what she didn't say ; and tlieii papa came 
up to me, and said he would liave no more 
philandering - that was the very word—about 
here, and and that wasn’t all.’ 

Mr Laurence Glynn hud turned scarlet and 
wliite alteriiiitely. He got up from the bench. 
‘And you agreed with Iheni, 1 suppose?’ 

‘Ob'Laurence !’—K-ite's eyes overflowed iilta- 
gcthei- ‘it the whole world said so, wliat dif- 
feieiii'c could it make to me? Even if 1 had 
never seen yon, 1 should have believed in you 
from your poems No one hut a good man 
and a great man coulil have written like that.' 

‘Then tlie world niav say what it jileases, 
iny Kate.’ The young man lliing himself on 
the grass at lier feet and ga/ed nj) at her as 
Antony may have gii/ed at Gleopatra, Dante 
at Heutrice, Kiz/.iu at liis royal mistress, ‘fsoiiie- 
thing nmst be done, however, and done at once,’ 
he .said presently. ‘J will not lose niy Kale 
for all the fathers or Mrs .Smithson.s in Cliristen- 
dom.—What was the rest of the tale, Kate? 
i may a.s well hear the whole of it.’ 

‘It’s that .lohii I’eterscn, a person wlio hasn’t 
an idea hcvoiid hii.sine.ss and the money market 
—so everybody thinks linn perfection ; and he’s 
coining over from Liverpool on .Saturday, and 
papa hopes 1 mean lo he civil to him.’ 

Mr Glynn's brow's coiitnivted. Instead of 
gazing at Kale, lu’ w.-rs rooting up all tlie clover- 
heads within lea h and hurling them into space. 
Kate watclied the [uocess with troubled eyes. 
He looked round at her suddenly. 

‘ Kate, you never had any brothers and sisters, 

1 tliink you once told me I’ 

‘No. But what has tliat lo do with it ?’ 

' A good deal. Y,ou me j mir fiilhcr’.s only 
child ; tint gives you i grand claim upon him ; 
be would forgive you aiivtiiing.’ 

‘ I don’t tliiiik he ha.s liad much occasion 
for forgiving me,’ said Kate, with a little touch 
of dignity. 

‘J know that, dear; but he may have more, 
or think he has, which comes to the same thing. 
We must just take the law' into our own hands, 
and carve out our own fortunes.’ 

‘You mean t’ -rather breathlessly. 

‘ 1 mean that yon must take me for better 
for worse witliout any delay. We are not the 
first wlio have been driven to that step, and 
we shall not be the last. Once mine, Mr John 
Petersen and Mrs Smithson may go to—any- 
W’here they please.’ 

Could the poet have been going to say—to 
Jericho? It sounded uncommonly like it, even 
lo Kate; but she had no time to debate the 
point; .she waa completely swept ofll her feet 
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by the deluge of eloquence he brought to bear 
upon her. He picturetl the desolation that must 
inevitably compass all her days, if she meekly 
allowed herself to be handed over to this narrow¬ 
minded soulless worldling ; the shattered hopes 
he himself would cany under all the honours i 
with which his fellows crowned him, and - | 
saddest reflection of all- to remember, that they i 
two had once stood together at the very entrance j 
to Arcadia and lacked the courage to enter j 

in. I 

Ah me ! if one could always sojourn on those ! 
exalted heights ; but there wa.s the valley wailing j 
at the foot, the sordid details to be gone into, 
the practical arrangements discussed. The first 
tiling was to get back to Liverpool—that wa.'< | 
the poet’s headtiuarters as well as the objection- ' 
able I’etersen’s. Once there, Laurence would 
procure a special license through a friend ulio 
was well up in that kind of thing ; and tlieii the 
deed done, they could choose their own time 
for informing the powers that be. 

They were to slip away to (Ireenock by .sepa¬ 
rate tiains to-morrow afternoon, and go down 
to the quay and take the Liveiqiool boat; and 
then, while Jlr Winter was scouring about the 
diflerent niilway stations for the runaway^, they 
would be sailing peaecfnlly over the blue waters 
beyoiiil all reach of [mrsuit. I 

‘To think that this time to-morrow we .shall 
be together—not a cloud to dim our gladries.--, 
not a Jari'ing note to make di,scord in the 
harmony—“Two souls with but a single tlionglit, 
two hearts that beat as one,’” said Mr (ilyiin, 
waving his hand—a .shapely and well-cared-for 
hand - towards the dijipiiig sails oil the horizon. 

‘ Iff course the railway is the quickest; but 
there is the telegraph and cross liiic.s, and a ! 
hundred chances to guard against, that the sea 
is exempt from. Kate ! we shall both look back 
U])Oii it a.s the bapjne.st expedition we ever 
had—our very first together. Tlie distance is 
nothing ; it will be only too short for the delight 
we shall crowd into it.’ 

Blit all this raiiture notwithstanding, Kate 
we.iit through that evening with a ciiriou.s sense 
of oppression at her licait. Her father was 
her father ; she had had notliing but love and 
kindness, albeit i umewhat rough and ready kind¬ 
ness, from him since she could remember No 
shadow of trouble, had ever fallen across her 
sheltered path. 1! it were for any one else 
in the world than Laurence, .she could never 
have entertained the thought of leaving him ; 
but there were limes—Laurence said so—when 
even the best of fatliers nui.st stand on one 
•side. Kate found herself watching him quite 
teiiderlv as he sauntered about the room, and 
hoped he woull not mind very miicli, when he 
found she was gone. 

‘ 1 tell you what it is, Kate,’ lie said, stopping 
in front of her on one of his peregrinations. 
‘I don’t think this idle kind of life is exactly 
good for us; re’ll go home to our cotton bales 
again next week. I ’ll be right glad to get my 
shoulder to the wheel once more ; nothing takes 
tlie place of it, even on a holiday.’ 

Next week! Kate bent her head over her 
book ; she did not feel equal to any comment 

‘By the way, John Petersen will be here 
to-morrow afternoon. I’d a line from him by 


to-night’s post; so we’ll make a grand wiiiJ-up 
and all go back together.’ 

‘To-morrow I’ echoed Kate. ‘He said Satur¬ 
day before.’ 

‘Ay; but 1 think lie’s wanting a sight of 
you, Kate ; there’s a limit even to jiatience.’ 

‘As long as lie has a ledger beside liim he 
will put up without a good many other things,’ 
remarked Kate, getting up and gathering her 
scattered properties together. 

‘Don’t be too sure of that, my lassie-still 
waters run deep.’ 

The weather had broken when Kate looked 
out next moiiiiiig; sea and shore were nuillled 
up ill a .sliroud oi daiiii) gray mist, known to 
the dwellers in that region as a ‘haar.’ Kate 
gave an involuntary shiver as she. thought of 
tlie pilgrimage to be begun under its auspices; 
a blight day would have made such a diflercnce. 
It was too late for ieductions now ; but she set 
about making lier necessarily limited prepara¬ 
tions with strange want of enthusiasm; that 
glowing fiituiv .seemed to have dwindled into 
sometliiiig vague anil f.ir away ; while present 
siirioiindiiias loomed large and life-like iinstead, 
after the fashion of the hou.iie gables in the 
mist}' street; while the lolling hills behind had 
vanished into blank space. Another of Lau¬ 
rence’s similes. Kate lier.self was not good at 
ideas of tlial kind, jiossibly one of the reasons 
she wa.s attracted by it in him. 

And so the day wore on. Py four o'clock 
Kate found herseil rattling into (Ireenock station. 
How- she laid escaped at the last she hardly 
knew, only here she wa.s, and every now and 
again a big tear splashed down on her lap and 
blotted out what landscape was left. Laurence 
was W'aiting on the platform. Kate greeted him 
with soiuelliing suspiciously like a sob. ‘Lau¬ 
rence, 1 don’t like going olf like this a bit; it 
isn’t like ,i real wedding at all.’ 

‘ Xever mind, Kate. AVlnit does a little pres¬ 
ent inconvenience count for? Think of what 
lies beyond ! See ; J ’vc got a cab leady waiting 
for yon.’ 

'I’lie cal) was one of a row, and did not appear 
to be waiting for her more than anybody else. 

‘Papa is in Glasgow to-day,’ said Kate us 
she got ill ; ‘he went this morning to meet John 
Petersen. I hope we .shan’t meet them.’ 

‘1 hope not, indeed,’ i-jaeulaled Mr Glynn in 
some consternation. ‘ Sit well back, Kate. AATiat 
a good tiling we decided to go by the boat!’ 

Down to tlie wet sloppy (luiiy, where, jostled 
by porters and packages, surrouutled with noise 
and dirt and discomfoit of every de.scription, 
they contrived to struggle up tlie slippery gang¬ 
way on board a smoky, panting steamer known 
as the lUmhM. There wa.s little of the blue¬ 
bell element about her beyond the name; and 
Kate shrank back in unconcealed dismay from 
tlic motley collection of passengers and cargo 
that thronged the deck. Where was the poetry 
to come in ? Was this the whiie-winged canier 
that was to waft them over the summer seas 
to their eiU'thly paradise 1 

The deck was an impossibility. As they slnod 
bewildered in the stream of traffic, a little 
sharp-faced elderly lady, wlio had followed them 
up the gangway, and was evidciifly accustomed 
to travel, touched Kate’s shoulder. ‘ Pardon me ; 
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I think you wouhl be more comfortable in the 
saloon ; the boat is 'joing to be very full to- 
ni^t.' 

^loy followetl her down. The boat Avas full; 
they had some difficulty in linding sufficient 
Space to bestow theiusolvcs and their wraps. 

‘ 1 had no idea it was going to be siudi a 
crush,’ said Mr Olytiii, surveying his fellow- 
travellers with unmilig.'ited disapproval. ‘Kale, 
I’m afraid it won’t be (|uite so pleasant a trip 
as we expeiited; still, we are together—that is 
one bright .spot in the gloom.' 

Kate' nodded ralhei' grimly ; .«oinelunv senti- 
inent fell Hat with an mulieiire ol children and 
nurses on eitlier huml reajiiug the beindit; ami 
Mr tllynii felt it. .Mler a few more attempts 
at longer and longer nilervals, he sugg'‘si(‘d 
taking a turn U]i above to see liow tliev weie 
progi’essing. ‘Tin* wind is rioing, so that will 
blow the fog away ; we may have a line evening 
even yet,’ he remarked. 

‘ We may,’ resjioinled a ponderous matron, 
taking his oliservations to lierself; ‘but I’m 
thinking we’ll he wishing fur the fog instead, 
before we're unuh older.’ 

‘I ilon't quite lullow' you,’ .said Mr tHynn 
distantly. 

‘I’ve been this road before, and 1 know what 
a wind means when we get round tlie eoiin i. 
Why, I’ve sein tliis caldii with not a jiersoii 
in it able* to hold up a linger, except ihe .steu.uds 
—Are you u good sailor, ma’am l‘ tutniiig to 
Kate; 

‘I don’t know; I never tried it more than 
a few hours at a time,’ owned Kale, 

‘Ah well! I’m Ihiiikuig you’ll know mole 
about it by moniing. Hear to that!’ 

Laurence had vankshed. Kate sat on alone, 
sometimes watching the i)eople abuiit het, .-* 01111 ; 
times exr-banging a word or two with her neigli 
hour, the little elderly lady. Miss l’rie.st!e_\ her 
name was, and she had .something to do uitli 
a girls’ seliool, Kate fouiiik By-aiul by it got 
diuk, and Kate, began to wonder il l.aiirenee 
could blue been waslied overbo.ud ; it wa-. slr.iiige 
ho never eitine to see after her. ’I'liis w.e. imt 
at all the kind of tieatmenl he had jiromised 
lust night, 'rhorouglily uneasy at last, she eiept 
up the bra.ss-bomid stairs to tlie iqipi'i* deck. 
Till* mist hail cleared away, but tlie rain was- 
coming down ill sheets, ,ind tin; boat pilcliiii., 
and plunging in a I'asliion that Kate wa.s eert.iiu 
was most dangerous, apait Iroin the disconitort 
of it. A fe-'liog of righteous indignation agaiiist 
her truant lover began to surge up in her bieast 
as she stood there, bolding on to tin; rail.s. 

‘By your leave, muss.’ A steward bu.-*tled 
past with souietliing in a gla.ss to a miserable 
pruuipled-up object croiielting in a di.stiiut corner. 
In the dim light, Kato had not noticed that 
any one was tliere. The ne.vt iiiiuuto a fretful 
high-pitched voice loll on lier ear. 

‘Mdiat do yon mean by Lringiiig .such boaslly 
Btufl'? 'J'ake it away, if yon don’t want to bo 
kicked out of this.’ 

Kate launched iurself across the space be- 
tweBn like a thunaerbolt Oonhl- could that 
sfei Iiaiireuce? that druggled, battered creature, 
..ahlvering and ti'cnibluig like a baby, and railing 
.'ht a steward in that muunei*—her hero, her 
’,poet, her Sir Galahad 1 ' ■ ' 


‘ Why, Laurence,’ she cried indignantly, ‘ what 
has come to you 1 What are you behavingv in 
this way for ? 

Mr Glynn was utterly unable to explain. 
Unman nature is much the same the wide world 
over ; in the throes of sea-sickness, even a poet 
has to take his place with the rank and file. 
He .siioph' laid his head down on. the wet bench 
before liim and groaned. 

And Kate? Alas for Kate! Instead of the 
womanly syinjiathy that ought to have been 
lortliconiing, she stood and lookeil down upon 
him ill stony silence. 

‘ Aon had better ask that steward to put you 
to bed,’ slu* said presently in (piile an alU*i*eil 
tone. ‘ Aon ai'e not likely to get any better 
in that .state.' And without one backward glance 
or look at him, Kate turned about and marclied 
di)',\ 11 lo the stnlly cabin she was to share with 
the little teacher. That lady was already there, 
and glaiieed up at Kate’s Hushed lace. ‘ Did 
A on Ihut your friend !’ 

‘Aes,’ e.tid K.ate shortly. ‘I found him— 
di.sgiislingly .su'k.’ 

^li^,s I’liestley laughed. ‘Sickness i.s lumlly a 
crime, my dear.' 

‘Jt IS ior a man to go and make a baby of 
I'.inisclf, and .speak like a—a costermonger,’ .sud 
Kate .severely. ‘If u little tiling like tins up¬ 
sets liini .so, where would le* be willi u big 
Ibiiig ’’ 

It was a big qiie-,tiou. Kate slareil at the 
llickenng laiiiii us if il was keeping btiik the 
answer. ‘U selves me right. Why did J ever 
eume?’ .--be died, .suddenly putting her head 
down on tlie edge of her bertli. ‘(hi, if 1 W'as 
only at home again with my lather!’ 

Miss I’liestley folded up liel* nightcap and 
took the sobbing luiiawtiA toiler boBom. ‘What 
IS It, my deal ' Are you 111 trouble? Cannot 
1 help you ?’ 

'JSobody cull help me any more,’ sobbed Kate. 
‘ 1 ’ill - I ’in i loping.* 

‘ Don’t do It,’ said the elder lady briskly, 
'(jo straight back again to your lather.' 

' I can't,' crteil Kate. ' 1 never told liiiii 1 was 
going, ami he never liked l.aureiice lieside-*.’ 

‘And .-eeing that "Laorem-e” has jicrsinuled 
you lo behave in tins way, 1 should say Jour 
father was veiy well juBlilii**! in ins opinion, 
'I'ell me all about it, niv dear.' 

And !‘. Ill (11(1, The boat jdlinged and ])louglied 
through the eliopjiy wa'.a lain and spray da.-'lied 
against the blurred glass of the jiorthole ; tlie 
lamp smoked and pervaded the close air with its 
funi'-s- a lit Setting for the telling of the brief 
love-story, that liud .*-00111011 so sweet at the 
liiiii*, and was so liiiniiliating in the retrospect. 
‘ 1 know how mean it must sound to you,’ said 
Kate, half ajiologetically ; ‘hut indeed I would 
not have eoiiie away .so suddenly if it had not 
been for that .lohii I’etei^eii coming this after¬ 
noon ’ 

‘John i’eterseti 1’ echoed Mis.«i Priestley—‘the 
i5rm).“wi(*k Street John Petersen?’ 

‘ Ves. Do you know him 1 

‘Know* him! I should think so—he is niy 
tnjdiew'.’ 

‘O-oh !’ 

‘And 1 can tell j'ou,’ went on the little lady, 
‘that he is worth any six of your Laurence 
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Glynns. You are n very fortunate girl to have 
made his acquaintance; he is no fair-weather 
lover,’ 

‘I don’t want any more lovers,’ said Kate 
dismally; ‘I’ve had enough to-night to last me 
for yeai-s. 1 thought when people once fell in 
love they never changed ; and here I feel already 
as if T never wanted to see Liiurence or speak 
to him again, and I did love him ye.sterday.’ 

‘Or you thought you did. You must tell 
the young man you have changed your mind 
as soon as you get to Liverpool, and then wo 
must telegraph to your father. You will be safe 
at home again in a few hours more.’ 

There was no need to telegraph. 'I'he ISliiebM 
steamed up the IMei'sey the ne.vt morning in 
a flood of brilliant suusliine, green lields and 
houses bedded in trees stretching away on the 
Cheshire side, one straight unbroken line (jf 
dock wall on the other. Sailing-vessels iliited 
past like great gulls; liuge sleamcr.s lay at 
anchor, swinging lazily round witli the tide. 
Last night with its rains and storms miglit have 
been a bad dream. Mr (Jlyiin emerged from 
his hiding-place and made terms with the loiig- 
Bufforiiig .stewaid to lielp in repairing the ravages j 
left on his personal appearance ; alter that, lie I 
went in que.st of his lady love. Never again 
would they two travel by water when tliere ' 
was dry land ami a railw.iy train to he had ; 1 
nevi'P again would he write one line about that 
deceitful sea; better run the ehaiiee of any 
number ot irate fathers, tli.ui go through the 
mental and boilily angui.sh he had endured 
this niglit; and now that ho was alder to think 
about the matter, Kate had shown herself decid¬ 
edly callous ; .''he had made no attuiupt to help 
him, simply gone away, and ilone the best she 
could for herself, aud he might have been washed 
overboard for any interest she evinced .since. 
Miss Kate was pretty ; she would he an lieiress ; 
but Mr (ilynii thoroughly understood his own 
value, aud lie could not hut feel that she had 
not conducted herself towards him as slio ought 
to have done. lie sat down on the slieltere.d 
side of the saloon ileck and lightcil his cigar, 
the first since he had set foot on this abomin- 
ahle boat, and decided to leave that young huly 
to her own r liec' ions for a season. 

The Illiuhell was bent on redeeming her char¬ 
acter at the eleveiitii hour ; she glided up to the 
pier-head ns if sla had been utterly inciqiablc 
of either pitching or rolling. Tliere was the 
usual motley crew gathered on the pier—cabmen, 
porters, policemen, aud general rill'ralf; hut 
Biirely there wa.s one strangely familiar figure 
among tlicm, standing under the open shed 
behind. Was it possible that that could be Mr 
Winter himself, after coming by this horrible 
route on purjiosc to avoid him '{ 

Poets arc but men. Bad as the sen liad proved, 
Mr Glynn would have been quite willing that 
luonieiit to head about and retrace the whole 
wretched journey. He retired precipitatedy 
behind a convenient ventilator to wait the 
development of events. 

The enemy came on board, elbowed his way 
up the gangway the moment it shot into position. 
He was not alone, cither; with him there M-as 
a broad-shouldered, determined-looking young 
fellow who could be none other than the objec¬ 


tionable Petei-sen. llow they came to be them 
Mr Glynn neither knew nor cared ; the plain 
fact was all he was able to grasp at itreseut. 

‘Is there a young lady on boardP Mr Winter 
demanded of the first steward he eiicotuilered 
— ‘a tall girl in a brown ulster?’ 

‘ With a little old lady ? Yes, sir.’ 

‘ I don’t know anything about the old lady,’ 
said Mr Winter doubtfully. ‘You might--— 
Why, Kate, it is you' Child, child! what have 
you been Ihiiikiug of ?’ 

Kate had .shot, out of the saloon like a whiil- 
wiuil at the first sound of his voice, and was 
sobbing in his anus. ‘ Gli papa, pajia, 1 'vc never 
wanted you in my life as I’ve done since 1 
left ytm I How did you get here?’ 

‘ l’>y the liam, of course. It didn’t take long 
to find out which way you had gone. A nice 
chase we liave hud after you.—tVhcrc is that 
scoundrel ;’ 

‘1 don’t know,’ auswereil Kate, with a care¬ 
less glance at the corner where slie" had last 
seen him. ‘I don’t want to know anything 
about him again; he's been sick every bit of 
the way.’ 

‘'i'lie very best tiling he could have done,’ 
remarked Mr I’eti'i'seii ; ‘there’.s some good in 
the lellovv', alter all.’ 

Kate was too meek to resent it. Was it not 
John I’eter.sen'.s aunt «ho had been her sole 
stay thioiigli tliis weary night? She turned 
rciniid to the little lady, who was standing 
l>atiently in the liackgrmind be.side licr tall 
nephew, with quite a hurst of gratitude. ‘ You 
ilon’t know how good she has been to me, papa; 
1 believe I’d almost have thrown myself over¬ 
board if slie hadn’t been there.’ 

There was no farewell scene between the 
young lady and her sometime hero, no parting 
valediction to the fair fiitiiie they had planned 
out together so blithely. Mr Glynn never stirred 
out of the shelter of that ventilator till he 
had seen the eal< that held his faithless bride 
and her [larly safely u{) the long floating bridge ; 
tlieu he collected his own belongings and departed 
likewise. Love’.s young dream wa.sendeU. 

lie wrote a very toueliing sonnet under that 
heading a lew months later when he read the 
aniiouiicemeut ot John Petersen’s marriage in 
the local paper ; and what is more to the point, 
di.scoverod an editor charitable enough to give 
him two guineas for it, which exactly covered 
his share in tlie expense of that very unsutis- 
I'aclory clojiement. 
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Thk authorities of the Kew Observatory have 
given notice that tlicy are pnqmred to test photo¬ 
graphic le'nscs for the public at stated charges. 
The tests come under two heads, A and B—the 
first comprising a thorough test of the instru¬ 
ment, showing its value as a piece of scientific 
apparatus, the charge for wliich is half a guinea, 
’i'he other test* B, is not of such a thorough 
nature, and the cost is about one-fourth the 
previous sum. So many pereons are now inter¬ 
ested in photographic matters, that they will be 
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glaJ to have this opportunity of submitting the 
lenses which they possess to scientific scrutiny. 
Each lens so tested and passed os efficient will 
bear a ceidain mark, which will be engraved upon 
it at the Observatory ; and we need hardly say 
that the presence ol' such a murk will much en¬ 
hance the value of tlic instrumeiiL But after all, 
the resort to these tests will be unnecessary to 
those who are wise eiiotigli to buy their lenses 
from dealers of repute. 

It i.s said tltat tbo Swis.--' adopt a metliod of 
liardttuing the cast steel of whii'h cutting-tools 
arc made wliich in diU'erent frotn that practised 
in most other countries, but wliich is at tlie same 
time more ellieicnt. It is also sai<l that examina¬ 
tion of steel so treated shows tliat the luirdein’ng 
is more uniform and peiieti-ates tlie metal to a 
greater degree than it earned out by tlio usual 
means. Oilier advantages are also elaimed for 
tlie system in the iiiefal being leas brittle and the 
cutting prnjicrtii'S more durable and better iii 
every re.S|)C<‘t. The method consists in making a 
mi.xtnre of four parts of powdered resin, and two 

f iarts train oil, stirred together witii one ]>uit of 
leated tallow. Into this ini.vture Ihe metal to 
be hardened i.s plunged while it in at a low red- 
heat, and held therein until it becomes cool. 
Without being (■leaned, the metal is again Mib- 
mitted to beat, and is then tempereil in the 
ordinary manner. 

A new process for making ailifiiial iiiaildo, 
graiiitt*, &c., has recently liecii jmleuted in I'Tance. 
The raw material is made up of pieces of glass, 
silica, &c., whieli are ])urlly fiined in a furnace. 
After this fusing operation, idiips of china, jjoice- 
lain, enamel, or other similar vitriliuble matter 
together with pigments if desired are added, so 
that in a measure the pi'ocess may he suid l.o 
utilise waste products. Various de.-igus either iii 
relief or intaglio may he impre?.sed upon articles 
moulded from this compwiuid, or the tiiii.slied 
product can be enanielled. Articles of various 
shapes, ami intended for useful or oniamentid 
purposes, such as cornices, statuettes, Ac., can hi' 
thus produced. Another udiiplation of the pro¬ 
cess is in the mamifartiirc of slaiiied-ghihs win¬ 
dows, which have the peculiarity of being with¬ 
out the usual leaded joints to ludd the. glicss 
together. In this im.sc tlie de.sigu i.< worked out 
in pieces of glass of the ri!([uired colours in a fiat 
mould, removable jiaititions being phve'l be¬ 
tween each. Before the mould is biihuiittcd to 
heat, the partitions are larefully picked out, so 
that the pieces of glass can fuse together and 
form a complete picture 
Another invention, ul.so of French origin, i.s 
that of 11. (la)mont of Piuds, wliich utilises the 
sawdust and sliavings of a carpenter’s sliop, 
which, by a sin,cial jirocess, are converted into 
a very fine uescriptiou of vegetable charcoal. 
This is fotind to he of great value in removing 
the unpleasant liavour common to certain French 
wines, and which renders them unsaleable as 
'•wines, although tiiitahle for di.'-tillatioii. The 
charcoal so made is also valuable for filtering 
. purposes in distillerhs, for it is ''ajiablc of filter- 
iing forty times its volume of alcohol, whereas 
charcoal will only filter one-fifteenth of 
'^that amount, in the manufacture, the sawdust 
from bal’d and soft varieties of v.Ood must be 
l.'’' , • 
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separated as a preliminary, because in the process 
of carbonisation the one requires a very much 
greater heat than the other before tlie operation 
is complete. Shavings are also treated in the 
same Avay, after which tliey are ground in a mill 
to reduce them to a very fine powder. Great 
care must be taken to preserve this charcoal from 
absoibiiig moisture; and to obviate this risk, it 
is enclosed in air-tiglit receptacles until required 
for u.se. 

The uioLiou to aholi.di the opium traffic in 
India, .sacrificing between five and six millions of 
revenue, which was carried lately by a majority 
in the llnusc of Commons, has led .Sir Bepel 
Giillin, who knows far more about the opium 
question tliaii most jieople, to express a very 
strong opinion upon the siiliject, and one which 
will siirpi'ise those vvlio have been taught to 
believe that opium coirsumption is .synonymous 
with demoralisation, lie, declares that the exces¬ 
sive u.se of the drug is quite utiiisual, and that its 
moderate eoiisuiniitioii in a trojiieiil climate Is 
heiieliciai ; that the cultivation of the poppy is 
the eliiel cause of tlie pro.spei ity of both Princes 
and ])<o])le ill the native States ; tliat the tax 
iiIHin it is no biiiden on the ciiltiviilor, for it is 
paid by the Cluiie.se coii.siimer ; and Unit this lax 
is therefore not only unohjectionable, but in¬ 
trinsically the best that could he devised, lie 
ilescriheb Indian opium a.s a luxury, akin . to 
Freiieli (■hamjiagiie iiiqiorted into I'higlund, and 
says that no expert who has lived among, and 
studied, (ipiuiu smoking or opitiin drinking jieople, 
as he has done, hut will declare that alcohol is a 
hundred tiini's as pernicious as opium. 

‘The Ocean Life-saving Ladder' promises to 
he most useful in eases of collisiou or shipwreck 
ill sea. It is the invention of Me.«.sr.s Black and 
Burnett, h(ilh of the stcaiiisliip fumikulm, and 
consists of a wooden huhler, furnished with solid 
cork-lloats, and partly covered with cii’ivas. 
Ihilike the ordinaiy life-biioy, one of these 
ladders will siiiqiort seveial peisoiis in tlie water, 
and its shape arid const ruction allows of its easy 
.-.towage iiiid leady aece.ss in ea.se of emergency on 
Oiiphoard. It has been reported upon very 
favourably by tlie Board of 'I'lade, and lias been 
suhmiUed to severe expeliiiients. It is obvious 
that sucli a Useful contiivance is not confined to 
ocean use, and that it would he a valuable addition 
to the IJinal llumam Society’s apparatus at all 
boatih;.’, and fishing lesorts; while its peculiar 
construction would lit it for einployineiit in the 
ca.se of iiccidi'Uts through breaking ice. 

At a recent nicotiiig of the Royal Geogvaphieal 
Society, Jlr A. E. Pratt related his interesting 
exjieiieiici’s dining an expedition to Ta-tsien-lu, 
on the eastern border.s of Tibet His primary 
object was to increase his iiatiu’al-history collec¬ 
tions ; hut lie found time to make many observa¬ 
tions with regard to the physical geography of the 
districts through wliicli lie passed. lie carried 
out liis intention, formed on a previous journey, 
of ascending Mount Oniei, a spot which is re- 
giirdcd by the natives as one of peculiar sanctity. 
This mountain is no less than eleven thousand 
feet in height, and upon it tliere are between 
sixty and eighty temples, served by two thousand 
priests. On one side of this mountain there is a 
precipice nearly one mile and a third higli, per¬ 
haps the steepest declivity in the world. Many 
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thouaanJe of pilgrims annually visit Mount Omei, 
and a large number of them commit suicide by 
throwing themselves over the edge of the preci¬ 
pice just described. The mountain is covered 
with forest and undergrowth, ami seems to be a 
veritable garden of rare Howei’s. ^ 

In a paper recently read before the hranklin 
Institute, Mr W. McDevitt, Inspector of the 
Philadelphia Board of Fire Underwriters, dwelt 
upon certain dangers connected with the electric 
illumination of buildings. Some of tlie.se are 
due to defective fittings, and the most iinpoi taut 
is that relating to fusible connections. Tliese are 
made of a great variety of alloys, some liaving 
good electrical comluctivity and being slow to 
heat, while others exhibit weakness wlien heated 
and are continually breaking, an accident which ' 
tempts a workman to patch up the joints with 
ordinary wire instead of tin' pi'opcr fuscs. 
Aiiotlier danger is indicated in the want of some 
effective metliod of making aj>lices or joints in 
conductors, it being a common practice to merely 
solder siicli joint.s, when in ease of acciileiit the 
solder may melt, leaving a loose connection. 
But the mo.st iilanuing risk is from the po.ssi- 
bility of lightning onlcring a house ■where, the 
electrical supply is from aerial conductor.s, especi¬ 
ally where the wires are attached to gns-filtmgs. 
Ill this case the electricity in leaping from tlie 
chargeil wires to the gas-pipes will melt the 
latter, and a steady blaze of ga.s from the injured 
pipe will result. 

A new form of Smokeless Stove for domestie 
use lias been invented by Mr II. lieim of 
Ijondoii, and it so far meets the iiutioiial feeling 
in favour of a home-like open fire, in that 
the process of combuslion is visible although 
partly elosed in by a 1 ran,'-] larent iloor of mica. 
The stove comprises a combustion eliamber, at 
the back of wbicli is a hnp])er containing coal— 
and coal of second and third rate quality is 
available which is automatically fed into the 
chuiuber. The proce.ss of combustion can lie so 
regulated that the stove shall gi\e its maximum 
heat, or can be damped down to the lowe.'^t degree 
possible. Cold air, which is warmed in its pas¬ 
sage to the combustion ehandjer, is admitted to 
the stove tlirougli a number of .small apeilure.s; 
and this inixin' with the gaseous smoke from 
the coal brings abi.ut its complete combustion. 
The beat given out is partly due to radiation 
from the visible fijv, and jiartly to warmed air 
delivered into the room from a .series of pipe.s 
■which are coiled round the apparatus, but wliicli 
are hidden in the causing of the stov'e. 

Mr Clement Heaton’s exhaustive paper recently 
read before the Society of Arts gave a most 
interesting review of that very lasting mode of 
decoration, now seldom seen but on Japanese 
and Chinese vases, known as Cloisonnfi (enclosed 
work). Tlie common method of employing tliis 
metliod of ormunentalion is, in the case of vases, 
to work out the required design in copper 
ribbon of about one-sixteenth of an inch wide, 
and to solder it to the metal base .so that it 
Blands up edgeways. The spaces between are 
then filled in with various coloured enamels, and 
tlie whole surface is then polished down to one 
level. Mr Heaton pointed out liow this mode of 
decoration with various inodificatioiis has been 
practised for many centuries in Egypt, Persia, 
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India, and other countrie-s, and he advocates its 
employment for modern decorative purposes. 

A wondeif111 example of patience in tlie Chinese 
is affordc<l by a consuhir Heport dealing witli the 
inunufaeturu of salt in (Antral China. Holes 
about six Indies in diameter are bored in tlie 
rock by means of a primitive form of iron drill, 
and sometimes a period of foity yeiiis elapses 
before the I'oveted brine is readied, so that 
tlie work is carried on from one generation to 
aiiotlier. During this time the boring, a.s may 
be iiiiagiiicd, goes down to an ininiun.se dejith. 
When brine is found, it is drawn up in biiinboo 
tubes by a rope working over a large drum 
turned by bullocks. The brine is evaporated 
in iron caldrons, the beat being hiipplied by 
natural ga.s, which is generally foiiml in the 
vicinity of tlie salt welK 

The. Prefect of Police, Paris, acting on the 
advii'e of the Council of Hygiene, has lately 
modified the regulations concerning the use of 
colouring matters in artides of food. Certain 
pigiiienks of iiietallii' origin are ]>roliibited alto- 
gi'llier; these eomjirise jireparations of copper, 
lead, arsenic, ami coiiijioiimts of mercury of all 
kiiul.s. liariiiiii, diioine yellow, idtrumariue, 
gaiiilioge, and alkaiiet are also interilicted. Maiijy 
of the coal-tar I'olour.s, uliile ]»rohibited for ordi- 
iiarj’ articles of food, may be tolerated in small 
quantities for tinting candies, liqueurs, ices, &c.. 
Tinfoil, whicli is enqdoyed for wrajiping SAveets 
and other aiticle.s of food, must not contain more 
Ilian one-half per cent, of lend, of more than one 
part in ten thousand of arsenic. Similar regula- 
tioii.s are laid down to ensure the jnirity of pewter 
or copper utensils used in the preparation of 
food. 

Mr F. Oldfield, of 70 <Iraccdiurch Street, 
I.oudon, h.is iineiited an addition to the print¬ 
ing-press, and one Avliidi can be attadied to any 
existing cylinder iiiadiinc at small expen.se, and 
Avitliout iiiteifering with its u.se for ordinary 
printing, whieli is lepoiled upon very favourably. 
It is an arrangement of rollers ami inking slab 
In wliidi a niiniber of different coloured inks 
can be ajiidied to one ‘forme.’ (A forme, we may 
remind our noii-lecluiical readers, is a mass of 
t\])e in one frame or eliase, wbieli in the case 
of a cylinder machine would be tramsferred by 
tile .stereotype process to one cylinder.) The 
ap})araUis is intended more especially for printing 
large bills or piisters in varied hues ; and the 
time occupied in preparing the mncliiiie for the 
process is very little in excess of that required 
for oreliiiaiy lilack juiuting. Under the old con¬ 
ditions, a difl'erent forme wa.s necessary for each 
colour employed, a fact very often painfully 
evident in the re.sult, and shoAvii by one colour 
not registering with another. 

At the annual coiifcreiice oi photografihers 
held lately under the auspices of the Camera 
Club, Loudon, Mr Sutton described a new and 
simple process for iirodueing a printing block 
direct from an ordinary gelatine j'hitc—such a 
plate, indeeil, as is used I 13 ' amateui’s all oA’er the 
world. The proces.s depends upon the fact that a 
gelatine plate avIicii developed by certain agents 
and dried by moderate beat AA’ill sIioav an image 
in relief—that is to say, all the blackened^ or 
exposed portions of the plate Avill be raised 
slightly aoove the level of the unexposed por- 






tions. The plate so treated is dried, and then 
submitted to the ordinary electrotype process, by 
wliiclj it is reproduced in copper. The metal is 
mounted type-high on a block of wood, and is 
then ready for tbc press. Tliei-e nro certain tec.Ii- 
nical dithcnUies which seem at jn'csent to mili¬ 
tate against the process, one of the chief of which 
is the circumstance that the amount of relief 
obtained is himlly siiflicient to ensure clean lines 
in a f|nu'k pimiting inachine. 

A now Use lias lieeu found for the phono¬ 
graph by cei'taiii medical gentleiucu who recently 
Di'onglit the subject before olio of the learned 
Societies in London. l!y meaus of the instni- 
ment, the audicnee ju'f'.seiil w<re able to li.sten 
to the reproduction of the rurioiiHly-defeetive 
spcecli of two iliildrcn when they were first 
placed under medical care. This registered spe¬ 
cimen of their elocution was then contrasted 
with the improved sjieecli wliiidi treatimuit had | 
otfected, for tlic little jiatieuts were themselves I 
present, and were able by word of moiitb to ' 
testily what seieuc,e had done for them. ! 

The above interesting expericnee may point ! 
the way to aiiotlier possible anil very feasible j 
application of the jdumngrapli. It would eer- j 
tainly be advantageou.s to some of our jiublic ' 
speakers who arc uotorious for their besitatiii;; i 
manner, and the constant introduction of ihe ' 
familiar ‘er, er’ iH-tweeu every three or four i 
syllables, if they were to employ a phonograjili | 
for home use. They would thou be able in the | 
privacy of their rooms to register for tliomselves ; 
specimens of their speech, and to make the I 
instrument reproduce the luevioitsly ultcced I 
words with every trick and fault faithfully 
rendered. Tlicse faults so eonviueingly brought 
before them could then lie gradually eorrected 
until they ceased to appear. The phonograph | 
would point out errors witli imjmnity, which if 
called attention to by a living being would only 
lead to nn)deasiintiiess. 

In a paper brought before the Paris .*\cndeiny, 
a curious observation relating to long and .-liort 
sight was recorded. It was stated tbat an 
examination of the eyes of wild unimal.s showed 
that those eiqitiiixsl after the age of six or eight 
mouths relaiued the long sight natural to Llieui, 
but that those, made captive before tbat age and 
those born in a state of captivity were sburf- 
sighted. From this it is argued that shortne s 
of sight is !i defect which is incident to civilisa¬ 
tion. 

Two distinct advances are recordeil concerning 
that tantalising metal almuiuinm, whicli ( hemists 
tell us is one of the ino«t common of all elemeiiLs, 
for it exists in plcntv in every clod of clay, but is 
ao dilliciilt of reduction lliat until lately it has 
been almost as valuable as silver. Mr II. Greeii- 
■’‘•‘Way claims to hive discovered a nietliod of 
■■winning it from its original clay by an inexpeu- 
,,8iye process; and two iValerlinry inccbanic.s 
liaVft, it is said, succeeded in finding a clieniical 
ilpx which will enable tlie metal to be soldered. 
I'Ajli attempts in this direction have hitherto 
'.fajled, and this is tlie juincipal reason, coupled 
with ^her ditficiiltios in working it, which make 
Iftiicles made of aLnuiinium stilf so expeu.nve, 
,jjpllo«gh it can be pnvhiced now at a compara- 
*tively cheap rate. These lucky mechanics have 
• offercu to name their , own pric for their 


valuable discovery, wliicli is likely to lead to a 
greatly extended use of the wliite metal for pur¬ 
poses wlierc its extreme ]ightiie.5s, strength, and 
freedom from tarnishing will he appreciated. 

A correspondent of Nature, in referring to the 
curious milliner in which certain insects will 
revive .after being siihiected to frost, says that it 
is a common experience among mountain climbers 
lo find butterflies lying frozen on the snow ; and 
so brittle that they lu'cak up nnle.s8 very carefully 
handled. Such frozen huUerllies he has fre- 
quenllv placed on his hat, and found that on 
ileseending to a warmer ntmos])here the little 
ercatures recover Ihoiiiselves and fly away. 
Another wriler refers lo the fact that insects 
whii li habitually biberuate, as larvie o)' piipie, do 
not siifVer from being Iro/eii even for a lengthened 
period; but that wliat is known as an ‘open’ 
winter, xvith its alternations of wet, W'nrinth, 

! and cold, is far more fatal to them. lie tliere- 
ior, asminea that the eoiuing season, after the 
iiiuisually rigorous uniter which we have exptri- 
eiieed, will he, from an entomological point of 
view, a \ery lavourable one. 

'SKXIHNGIK DAV.’ ; 

‘N'kvku mind, never mind,’ says the Artist, in | 
au.-u'er lo iiiv a|io]ogU‘H for ealliiig to-day instead i 
III on 'Show Salnnlay,’ .is invited. 'I’m very 
glad III see you, as 1 shall ninke yon useful 
alter mu have had a look riuiiid. This is 
.seiidiug-ui day, and the van will i-all at half- 
past si.\ fur these tilings.’ 

.Surely tliere b no man so eiig.igiiigly iili- 
liusiiiest- like as an artist! It i.s live o’clock now ; 
and ‘tlie.se tilings,' soiin- siv life-size jiortraits, 
must be readv in an bour and a half for the 
van wliieb will take tliem up to Biiilington 
House. And upon one, niy friend is still work¬ 
ing willi leieuielv care. 

‘Not ball' .satisfied with this floor,’ lie say.s 
eiitically, taking three long step,- liaekvvard from 
his easel. ‘It falls down in the corner in a 
wav good lloors do not. Ho yon see i' 

i call see that the ‘Hour’ apjieais to sink 
down in OIK' place ; but llow llie defeel, in its 
jioi'tiaval IS to be lennidied I am at 11 loss to 
iliider,stand ; and a.s the artist is evidently fidget¬ 
ing 1,0 i! to work .ig.iiii iijion it, I leave iiim, 
and stroll round the great studio to look at 
Ins pietiii'e,-, 

'riiere IS no workslio)i so interesting as that 
of Ihe artist wiio has reaelied siicee.ss. Here, 

I see, iny fiicnirs whole artistic career on the 
walls; bis first pencil and chalk akelc.he.s, rough 
and unfinished, but bearing that boldness of 
outline wliich stamps tliem as the work of a 
cunning hand in it.s youth ; his earliest attempts 
at jiortraiture in oils, rough again, but wearing 
still more, nimkedly that niysterions ‘something^ 
wliicli raises them tar aiiove the ‘finnikiug’ 
work of an ungilted Imnd. And so, step by 
sh‘[), I traeo. his ])rogress Ihrongh studies of 
living models, and friends, till I come to Ids 
first ‘accepted’ picture, whence dates his success. 
Bet ween that and the port-aits whose paint is 
scfircely dry, there are few' landmarks ; and their 
paucity speaks eloijuenlly of the iiainter’s skill 
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‘Tliat will do, I think,’ says the artist sud- 
di'iily. ‘How’s that floor now?’ and h« backs 
across the stndio to inspect his liandiwork at 
long-range. 

J turn from the ‘ Portrait of a Lady,’ and look. 
The polished parquet floor, down which ihc 
painted ])iano threatened to slide, a few niinul.i's 
ago, is now level as that on wliich 1 stand ; 
hnt how the thing ha.s been done, or wliere the 
brn.sh has Iwcn a])plied, I can’t for the life of 
me discover. 

‘Wliat!’ exclaims the artist. ‘Yon don’t .see? 
Whv, look here. ! All I have done is t.o deepen 
the sh.ading there at tlie angle of tJie wall, and 
tlirow up the light Just here. Simplest thing 
in the world !’ 

No doubt it is, like (winything else, when 
yon know how to do it.; hut. 1 don’t, and am 
still trying to prohe. the .secret of the ojitical 
illusion wrought hy a lew deft, hrush-slroki-.s, 
when thei'e is a knock at the door, and ‘tlie 
j)hotogra])he.r ’ is animnneed. 

‘All !’ says the arl.ist, tlirowing aside his ]iaiiit- 
hru.sh and ruhhing his linnd.s, ‘ 1’ve heen wailing 
for him. AVe have to do the Diieliess hefufe we 
nail her nji, and must get to work at ouee 
hefori' the light goes.’ 

‘Her (Iriiec tlie Duclu'ss of -’ is gazing 

henignly at us from her easel ; and while the 
photographer prepares liis a]ipara,t.us, we arrange 
the ]iorlrait in the hi'st liglit. It. is a dainty 
operation this of pliot.ogra])liing a )iieture . the 
eaiivas olferiiig a ]ilane surface, the cainera must 
he adjusted e.MicIly square with it; let one side 
of the jiorlrait l.c iiioiv remote than the otlu'r 
from the lens hy half an inch, and that snh' 
will appear ‘drawn out' in the pliotogiapli. 
’I'lierefore, the ]irehminarics lake up .some hitle 
time. 

‘Tell us w'hen you are going to ex]iose,’ says 
the .arti.st to the. ]ilu>tograiilier. - ‘ We nnisl. remain 
quite still while the jiroeess is going on,’ lu' 
<‘X]ihuiis to me. ‘ This floor is a trifle, .fliaky, and 
the le.a.sl vihratioli would spoil the. line.s.’ 

Accordingly, whin the jdiotographer declares 
himself ready, W(> hetakc oursclve..s to I lie Ica- 
Iray in the far eoriMW of the room ; and have 
settled down comfortahty liefore he removes llu‘ 
lens-ea]). I liad imagined that a jiicture eould he 
photographed in the few seconds required to lake 
a living suhjeet, aim am asloiii.Hjied |o hear lliat 
the ‘e-\posure.’ must extend over at least half 
an hour. 

‘ Half an hour wflii'ii the light is good,’ says 
the arti.st, ponving out tea; ‘hut we .shall give 
Her (.race forty luiniik's this (‘veiling, as it’s 
rather dull.’ 

The time pas,se,.s (luickly enough ovi-r lea, 
eigare.ttea, and chat, 'rhe artist demands my in¬ 
dignation with one of liis clii'iita whose behaviour 
lias heeii most unrcasonahle from an artistic point 
of view. ‘He. gave me sittings for a month last 
February,’ he sitj-s; ‘and I told him [ thonglit 
the ]>ietiu‘e would he linished in tim<‘ for exhihi- 
tion last year. Well, ns it happened, my liand 
was out, and it wasn’t tiiiislied in time; .Wl he 
was disappointed about that. Tlien I had a lot 
to do, and kejit it hy me for a while, he hav ing 

f ine liack to Scotland in the meantime. 'When 
took it nn again, 1 found 1 wanted a few more 
sittings, anct asked him to come down for a day 


or two. T got him down ; hut he wasn’t at all 
pleased aliont it. And th(>n, what d’yon tliink? 
He said 1 had kejit him w'uiting long enough, 
and he would he glad if I’d name the day 1 could 
send him the pietiire !’ 

I try very liard to look surprised at such 
conduct, hut fail utterly. Not being an artist, 
iiiv .seeri't .symjiathies u-ill lean tow'ards tliC cheut 
who lias heen waiting over a year for the e.oni- 
])letiou of his order; fur there is the picture 
staring me in t he face, de.stiiied for the ‘ N(‘w 
dalli'i-v,’ wliere it uill .s]iend another four nmntha 
out of the owner’s reach. 

‘ I’eojile lire so inirensoniihle,’ eontiiuies the 
arli.st ]ilai II lively. ‘What can it matter wailing 
a few iiiontli.s f They uill get their ]aclur(‘S 
event iially.’ 

‘What are you jiliotograiihing the I>ue.he.ss’s 
jioiliail for ?’ I a.sk, hy way of turning the suh- 
|eel.; for the artist has worked hini.self into a 
(piite unnecessary slate of irritation. 

‘Ilci' fru‘ii(l.s,’ he readies shortly. ‘People 
iieaily alw.iy.s ask me to have their portraits 
phologiajilied before lliey leave tbe studio; and 
a ]irecious botlier it is when T am Dressed for 
time.’ 

At leiiglb llie jilmtogra]liter rejilaces the lens- 
eaji and wheels hi.s camera aside. 

‘(’otiie " .says I lie ai'list, juiiqiilig ll]i; ‘to Work! 
AVe will begin willi llie Diiclie.ss; lend Iiic a 
band to lay Iiei' flat on lier face on the floor 
and nail ber up.’ 

It does not soiiml a re.spcclfiil way of Irealing 
a Duchess; but under the artist’s directions 1 
sjiread a sheet on the floor and hcl]i him to lay 
the ]iieliire face downward theieoii. ‘Nailing 
ii]i’ is a Very simple jiroie.ss; it consists or 
removing the wooden buttons which hold the 
canvas on ils stretcher into tlie frame and substi¬ 
tuting nails for tbem. The wedgt‘s at the comera 
of the slrelcla*!' arc lajqieil home till the canvas 
is almost as tiglil as a drmii-heiwl, and the 
])ietnre i.s then rcaily fnr ils labels. 

‘Don’t yon ]iack them at all?’ I inquire, as 
visions of jirieeless |iietnres rattling loose in a 
van over tbe London streets rise to my mind’s 
eve. 

‘ Not allowed.’replies the artist. ‘They would 
not be received if sent, in a case.’ 

‘Aren’t you afraid of accidents?’ I ask, aghast, 

‘They don’t often come, to grief,’ he answers 

ciirelcK.sly ; ‘but I once saw a pieturc of -'s’ 

(iiaiiiiiig a famous 11 A.) ‘wliicli had been pricked 
all over with a nail or gimlet or soniethiiig. 
Put tliiU wasn’t an aeeideiit; it was done hi- 
leiilioiially, out of sjiite or mischief; but by 
wboii), no one know.^ lo tliis day.’ 

The Dncliess is ‘jiaih'd iqi’ now ; so we restore 
liel' to tbe ease! and fiirii (o the ‘Portrait of 
JIis,s AV-.’ 

‘ Hold her n]i a moment whilst I ])Ut the, sheet 
straight,’ says the artist. ‘She is standing on 
lier head ; but it doesn’t matter.’ 

V\’'itli a duster in each hand, to avoid tar¬ 
nishing the new gilding of tlie frame, I stand, 
studying tli(‘ enrions etTeet of the light as it 
strikes throiigli the canvas, showing up the flesh 
tints like, a tran.«jiai‘en<;y. Suddenly I see some- 
tiling wliich draws an involuntary ‘Oh!’ from 
me. 

‘ What’s the matter V ask.s the artist. 
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I feel myself growing pale as I break it 
to liim. ‘There is a hole in tliis 2 )icture--a 
ragged cut, an inch long.’ I look round fear- 
fnUy, half expecting to .see the artist sink 
fainting on the floor. 

But ne doesn’t do anything of the kind. He 
says calmly: ‘Ah! .Iiist wait till I’ve lighted 
my pipe, and I’ll put it to riglit.'i.- Now, where 

is'itV 

I point out the hole, uhieh seems to have 
been made by a broad knife, close to ‘Miss 

\V-’s’ sliajxdy nose ll looks veiy .serious; 

but iu two minutes the artist has pul with his 
palette knife a large varnish ]iIa.s|eron the hack 
of the etmv'as, and onl\ the edosest scrutiny can 
discover the lilemish in tVonl, 1 don’t know 
wliy it .sliould he so; hiil the awe vl'ith whieli 
] regarded the artist’s masterpieies is a little 
toned down hy this inlle. 

‘Van’s at the door, .sir,’ sav.' William, the 
studio factotum, at tins moment. 

‘Tell the man lo wail,’ replies tlu' .irtist 
dreamily. He i.s ahsorlied in eouteiinilation of 
his ‘Portrait of a Ladv,’ and has no ear for 
miiiidanc things. •] must doit,’ he .says at la.st 
aloud to himself. ‘There m something the 
matter with her knees.’ He takes u)i his jialetti', 
and is beginning to dabble on it. I take him 
kindly blit tirmh by the arm. 

‘Look here,’ I .say; ‘tlie van i.s wailing, ami 
tlie jiictures iiiiisl be in by eight lo-iiighl.. We ' 
have four more to nail up; and ,>on have tlie I 
labels to write for the whole lot. Is there time j 
to do any touching up now 

The artist juit Ids paiiit-brn.sh in Ids hiiLton- 
hole and looks at his watch. ‘A ipiarter to 
Beven!’ he .says in dismay. His palette is dis¬ 
carded, and in two seconds more lie, i.s at Ills 
desk scribbling ‘labels’ as fast us Ins pen will 
travel. 

‘Number One.’ he says, writing. (* 1 always 
number them in the order I want them aeee])led, 
you know’; if they lake One, Two. and Three, 
they may reject Pour if they like, Vou see?’) 
(*Clo on I’ 1 inter]>ellale.) ‘Name Portrait of 

H. (i the Diuhess of-. That'.s right. 

One railway luggage label to bang over tbe front 
of tlie [)ielur(‘, and one to stick on the back of 
the frame (let tin-iiasle-pot, like a good tellow, 
and stick them on.’ 

1 obey ; but as .soon a.s I leave the artist’s side, 
he is out of his chair imiltering sometldng :ibout 
‘that woman’s kiu'cs.’ 

William eonms in again to .say the vanmen are 
growing impatient. 

‘You will he late!' I riy. a.« 1 rce the artist, 
brush in hand, before tl.e ‘I’orirail of a Luily.’ 
‘Can’t you do what yon want on varni.sldng- 
da} V 

‘Varnishing-day’ is that on which cxhibitoiis 
are admitted to the Academy to put any final 
,^IOUchcJ3 they wish to tlieir [lietnres. I haven’t 
least idea what or how iiiucli the artist has 
do to those‘knees;’ luit I do see very jdainly 
some one does not save 1dm from hiin.self, 
i n'fc whole array of pictiire.s will he .shut out us 
yS^'IOO'late.’ 

■'I'j <.lt is no time to .itaiid on ceremoily. I siiininon 
flWilliam, and with l.is aid, forcibly remove the 
lady with tlie defective knees from her easel and 
, lay her on the floor to nail mi. The artist goes 


unwillingly back to his desk to finish the labels, 
and at half-past seven everything is done. The 
men are called in, and in sjiite of the artist’s 
‘ help,’ succeed in stow’ing the pictures safely in 
the van. 

‘1 dare-say they’ll get mi to Piccadillv by ciglit 
o’clock,’ be say.s eliei'ifiilly, as the driver starts 
off his horse at a galloji. ‘P»iit if they don’t, 
they don’t.’ 

‘And they’ll be shut out ?’ I impiire. 

‘ 1 suppose so,’ replies the, artist lighl-heartodly. 
‘Come in and hav<- a pi]ie before you go. 
That woman’s knees haunt me,’ he adds w’lth 
a sigh. 

T it E N A i\ I) N 0 W. 

In fables of tbe lioldeii Aije 
No nioic (lelielit oiiv jioets seek, 

For, now tlie Noitb ba« waxeil so sa;rB, 

The <io*,li is wiser tbaii the Oreek. 

Before the might of Learning’s poweis, 

The iiiytlis ami wi.siloiii of Uie Past 
Have (leiLsbeil like the antnmii flowers 
Betoie llie iey northein hla.st. 

The seal|>el ami the mieiosi’Ope 
Demami tlie laniel of the hre 
Ala- ' vi'liat latei haul ean hope 
To viake tor these the aiieieiit fire ' 

Sweetei it is to shut our eves 
To all that we have liveil auiong', 

Ami .seek ill ilreaiiis the siiiin'v skies 
.\ncl hills that saw the birth of song. 

The time that hehl the I’oet’.s name 
As holy, ami his native vale 
Heard sweeter notes than ever eame 
Fiom any Ihoni-stmig nightingale ; 

Wlien every youth «ho.se .seal w.is moved 
To poetry from eailv years, 

Was by ihe Miises well beloved. 

And held ia honour of his peers 

And eveiy maid with mind ahove 
The level ot the volgav throng, 

Was priestess of the (hieeii of Love, 

(b sihyl of the Lord of .''ong' 

J. T, Lkvens. 
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SMAI.L II()F;])1 N(;s. 

The ovuirrowded condition of our to^vn^, 

lai’oely traceable to the mioratiou from the country 
of the iiffi'icultural ]alH)iircr, and the consequent 
increased competition for euiployinent in town- 
life, taken iu conjiiuction with the de])opulatcd 
state of the rural di.^tiicl.s, pre.scnt.s a social and 
economic jirobleiu which for some time jiast has 
attracted considerable attention. There aj)peai's 
to he a great and growing interc.st in the, subject 
of Small Holdings, more especially since it i,s 
being dealt with in the ilritish Parliament by the 
(Jovernment of the day. Unsatisfactory feature.s 
of town population, .such as the question of the 
‘unemployed’ and similar evils, are held to have 
an immediate connection with the state of the 
land; and it is generally agreeil that the existence 
of a numerous and prospuroirs pe.xsantry conduces 
to national safety ; w Idle the more general di.s- 
tributioii of laud in (Ircat Britain would have a 
most beneficial effect on the contentiueiit of the 
people. 

There is also practical concurrence in the 
view that an increase of .small cultivators would 
be a distinct national and social gain; but 
opinioms differ in regard to the economic advan- 
tage.s. The balanc- of evidence apjicar.s to be 
favourable to the greater prodm tivene.ss of Miiall 
holdings over large ones, and this is probably 
due to the indu.stry exhibited by the small culti¬ 
vator, w'lio, even if only a tenant, baa a direct per¬ 
sonal interest in the results to be obtained. 

There seems to be no doubt tliat landowners 
are now generally willing to devote land for the 
purpose of small holdings, the demand for which 
is unquestionably active iu England and Wales, 
though less so in Scotland. In the latter country, 
it is believed that the rural population would 
more readily accept,small tenancies ; and even in 
England and Wales the ambition of small culti¬ 
vators is apparently a good deal in that direction. 
This may be due to the fact that ownership 
entails certain responsibilities, which cannot be 
thrown up at any moment without perhaps entail¬ 


ing a considerable loss ; while a tenancy, on the 
other band, gives comparative indciieiidcuce, with 
no pros])ect of any serious .sacrifice on re.linquisb- 
meiit 

It should be noted that this question of Small 
Holdings is distinct from that ol Allutment.s. 
An allotment has been defined as a piece of land 
held and cultivated by a man wlio gains his 
living by weekly wages, and who cultivates such 
bind with the primary oliject of supplying bis 
family with vcgelables and similar articles. 
Small holders—that is, bolduis of not le.s.s than 
one acre and not more tluiii filty acres iiiiiy be 
divided into two ela.sses—one getting a living 
from the land by raising produce for sale; the 
other p.aitially employed in some other occupa¬ 
tion, but devoting spare time and money to culti¬ 
vating land, 'file one relies on the land for 
subsistence ; the other uses it as an additional 
means of subsistence. 

Owing to tlie ab.senee of trustworthy statistics, 
it is ilifiicult. to determine whether there has been 
of late a reduction in the number of small owners 
and cultivators of land. The consensus of opinion 
is-, however, that until quite recently there has 
been a considerable diminution, the process 
liaving been checked by the difficulty in letting 
large farms, and jierliaps by public opinion 
having changed in favour of .small holdings. Up 
to the year Ihol, the agricultural population was 
iiic.rea.sing ; hut from that year to 1881 it dimin¬ 
ished ; while the number of farmers, according 
to the cen.sus return.s of 1881, is shown at almost 
exactly the same as in 1851, notwithstanding 
that three million acres have been added to the 
farmed area of the country. The number of 
farmhouses formerly inhabited iu connection with 
small holdings, but now utilised to a large extent 
by agricultural labourers, confirm the inference 
that such holdings have been acquired by copi- 
tali.sts, ill pursuance of the policy of consolidation 
which prevaihvl prior to the recent depression. 
Changes in methods of cultivation have conduced 
to a like result. For instance, the conversion of 
land into pasture entails the provision of build- 
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ings for wintering stock; and small owners, provisions of tlie Building Society and Industrial 
mietjiial to the outlay, sold their land to a<ljoin- and Provident Societies Acts. The terms of the 
ing proprietors who possessed the necessary build- I’uilding Kooiely Acts are general; and although 
ings. Recent experience has greatly modified this f'*® prevalent impression is that they apply only 

_. 1 : 1 ., , 1 ' , 1 .. towns, there seems to he nothing to prevent 

practice of consolida urn, and many landowners u,,iHjeing taken advantage of for the acquisith.u 
are anxious to revert to smaller larms, but are As a matter of fact the 

debarred by the heavy expenditure necessary in measures have been of very little avail for 
providing buildings, wliich tliey are unable to agiioiiltiiral purposes. 

afford, and wliicli would not )ield a siitlicieiitly In considering tlie further facilities to be 
reiminerative return. afforded tliere are imiioitant objects to be kept 

Up to thirty years ago it was tlie avowed in view. '1 lie intending occupier must be assisted 
lioliey of leading siatesuien to iiieseni' a.? far as hy loans on reasonable terms ii be is eveiitnally 

-vi, , 1 , , 11 .. to become owiiei'; and the land must not only 

possible tlie practice oi hereditary Micessioi, to 

landed properly. Ihi.s has |.er„ earned out plots „f 


directly by the law of settlement, and iiidii\'llj’ 
by the different taxation ol real and per.'-unai 


eligible for small cultivation and in plots of 
v.arioiis .sizes, to meet the varied ie(]iiiremeiits of 
the class of holders it is desirable to attract. For 


property, tlie law of primogeniture, advaiiees | tlie State to uiiderluke and mlminister transac- 

madc by State aid for mipi'ovemeiit.s, and the j lions for tlie cieatioii of small holdings would be 

difference between tile piiblieitv ol bills of hule an impossibility without a large staff of officials, 

and the private nature of mortgages. It will be I involving heavy cx]iem'- Ueiitralised management 

Observcl Uiat in all Lhe.se ea.ses the teiideney of j I’roirddy tail to estimate, loca demand, 

IcgiKlation had been to relieve the landlord from j '“'‘I :' '?" successfully decide 

.001 1 .1 I ('(inllu'tJi);:; auiihcaiits. J hose coneliisums 

the necesnly of Imdmg ready-money, with a eon- | ,^,..,1 ,„,|,lu,ritics as (lie insLruniontai- 

sequent dnsincliimlRin on his part to sell laud. ,iy through wlindi the increased frtci]itie.s should 
The object has been to prevent the dispersion of be afforded. 

laige estate.s, and small holding.s al),-.oi l)ed from It appears to be minei essary to give local 
time to time in sin h estates luive remained niitlionlie.s eunipiilsory poweis for the purcliase 
attached to them ; and tliereafter, if I'lireha-.iilde i nf land, .is Riitlieient can doubtless la; obtained 
at all, only in large rpiantities. I ynliintary iigreenieiit. .\s regard. Hie disposal 

rpi' *1 .. 4.* , 1 4^ 1 1 • M‘t llic* L'lini, )t IS V to the 1 -atepnycrs 

ihe cnclosuiv ot coijumou hihI w/iste j,iinlri is . . * n * * r * i- i ^ 

,, 1 . . . £■ .1 1 . , iJitercst tJiJit n RV.stciM ol owiiel’sJiJp sijouJd ho 

another legislative cause tor tlie -i'nninilion i,, p,. 

CoJUUioiiable rij^hts, siioli as liiol, ainl m,!),. hx-d nutluin'tios to oinhafk ou a JarnllorfFs 

wood for repairs, arc manifestly of extreme, value ies]ioii.-ibilities would meiiii either losses in bad 

to the small eultivatoi, and such rights nere.s.'arily seiusons liy reiin.-sious of rent, or in not yielding 

ceased on cnelosHi’o. 'J'iie labouring pi>piilation, j to pre.ssiire tor reduction, tliey would liecnrnc 

to some extent from ignorance, but luainly owing i uiqiopular laiulloids, whose action would contrast 

to poverty and eoiiseciueiit lack of lepre.senWtion, I nnlavoural'h with that ot private owma'.s. i lien, 

have been practically ignored in tl.e .settlement j'' 1 

f , 1 i ‘1 ’ w a C‘\teiit lM<‘‘liMiciutv as l<i pfoviihii}^ Ixulu- 


of enclosutes xveu.a. eumniuoe.s ,io ooioh were | to sin.l.ly 

recompeubed l.y the po.sses.-ion of a IreelioM ; and I ,,,tli wh.d U ne-cssari, and gra-lnaily 

the sale of land, to Jiay enclosin'" e.xjieiises tended sei-ure siillicieiil acr oiuiuod.itioii for his ]iurpo>c. 
to increase tie; numbi r of sniall owners, thougti ; At tlu^ same time he will be proiuliiig additional 
probably only leuiporarily. (In the other liand, j s< eiirity for tlie advance made to liini. 
the small owm I', iincoiineeted with a inunor, and | Turning to the fiiiancial asjiecl of tlic Seheine 


xVctual eoinmoncrs no doubt were 


probably only temporarily. (In the other liand, 
the small owm I', iincoiineeted with a inunor, and 


unable to prove a true jmesenplivo riglit, who ' pcopou'eled by the .'Select CoinmitUe on Simdl 
had utilised an adiacent common for iia.'-turage 1 ‘d is that jive million pounds of luiblic 
1 _ j 1 '1 1 • 1 r, 1 money slim Id in the tiv t instance be lent to 

and so forth, lo.st hi.s benelits on enclo.siire , ,, 

... .• 1 , h"id aiituoiiiies in (Jreat Idritam, cut ot which 

without receiving any compensation wliatever. j,, inlemling piirehu.scrs of 

Between 17G0 huu 1807 neiiily ■'Gvon and a liali land suni.s not exr^'i'diiij;:; tlirce-fourtlis or four- 
million acres were thus eiic!o.sed ; ami althougli filths of tlie piiriliii.se-moiiey. 'Phe .suggest^ 
public interests have probably been promoted iiietliod of repayment lias ceitainly the merit of 
by the improvenieuts effected, the practice has imvelty. It is not junjioseil tliut principal and 
deprived the agricultural liibouring class of facili- intcre.st sliould be rejiaid by lixi-d nnmia! iustal- 
ties for and incentives to small ciihivation. piinciple to .sonie_exte.it aiia- 


irobJa. ; r T v of tlie Scotch f.‘ii .should be adopted. 

An obstacle in the way of increasing the 


number of small holdings i.s found in (he legal 


liefiayinent is to be effected on a plan whieh 
will allow' of n periodic reduction of cliarge until 


ej^penses mcnlental to land transfer, vvliich are jt, Ims reached a small proportion of the original 
practically proliib.tivo to the class of persons amount, and this unpaid portion will be repre- 
frqm vyhom the would-be purchasers are draw'ii. sented by a quit-rent or feu in perpetuity. By 
Simplification of title with lessened cost would, this .«_>stem the owner will have in view suoces- 
it is believed, have a beneficial'effect on the .si ve reductions in bis liabilities; while the local 
.nmltlplicatiqn of small ownerships. authoiities will, by the lime tlie repayment takes 

The existing facilities may be di.smisscd in a the sijape of quit-rent, be almost able to pay 
lew WoMs. Tho.st’ afforded by legislation are the \ their deots to the State, with the advantage of 
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being the perpetual holders of that rent in return 
for the use of their credit. 

The schouie offers unexampled facilities to a 
section of the community which has fair claims 
to coiiaidcmtion, and it is recommended as afford¬ 
ing a practical and unobjectionable way of iiiect- 
ing the demand for land nationalisation. The 
novelty of the proposals, however, makes it 
expedient that legislation should proceed tenta¬ 
tively and with caution. A mi>aaiire on the 
foregoing lines has recently been unanimously 
read a second time in the House of ('ominous, 
and, subject to .amendment in detail, will iloiibt- 
less become law. 


Another contributor writes to us from England 
on the practical aspect of small holdings : 

So much has been written and argued on this 
subject, that, from a theoretical point of view, 
it would seem almost cxhaii'-ted, Jbit the writer 
having had practical exiicrioiice, desires froni this 
point to give some information. J'iight years ago 
he beeanie possessed of a jiroperty of about .si\ 
hundred acres in a ring-fence, and at the end 
of live years the whole farm was thrown on his 
hands in a haukniptcy. There were heavy i harges 
on the laud in the way of taxes, rates, and mort¬ 
gages ; but it was tithe-free. As no tenant i ruild 
be, found to hire the farm, the landlord let off 
what he-could of i(,, and succeeded in the first 
four montlis of hi« efforts in getting enough 
taken to cover all the charges, amounting to 
about one liiindred and .seventy jioiiiids. 

Witli one exception, every tenant had staricd 
ill life as a wurkiiig-iiiaii, and with his savings 
he entered on the holding. The occiipalioiis 
varied from three to forty acres ; and the first 
sot of tenants w’ere four in imiiihcr. Tin' holdings 
have gone on increasing till tlien' are now- ioiir- 
teeu tenants. Some have done, so well that they 
are taking more land; and each j-ear shows a 
wider margin of cultivation. 

The land is chiefly arable, and the rent for 
most of this is £1, (is. 8d. an acre, rates and taxe.s 
free, though some portions let for as much as 
£2, Tis. Only one of the tenants has a house; 
but the buildings on tlie farm are reserved tor 
their common n,'-.. 

'Die te.naiits are chiefly lahoiirers with .savings, 
or else ]ietty village tradesmen keeping a hor.se 
and cart or jiigs. Two of them ahso are cow- 
keepers ; and to encourage this, special provision 
is made in the agreements for the growth of 
sainfoin in the fields, which, though tlie fact is 
not generally known, is a wonderful butter-pro¬ 
ducing forage. Sainfoin will last seven years in 
the liiiiil ; ami when fed, instead of being con¬ 
stantly mown, will become the basis of an excel¬ 
lent lueailow'. 'Die tenants all hold by written 
agreements as yearly tenants, and their rent is 
made payable <[uarterly. They are allowed to 
sell wheat straw and clover hay; but in con¬ 
sideration of this, are bound to bring no charges 
on leaving, under Part Three of the first schedule 
' of the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1887. 

The Working of the system so far has covered 
about half tlie property, and the gross rent for 
the holdings will amount for tlie ensuing year 
to £420. 'Three years ago they were only i‘l7(S; 
two years ago, £19C. It i.s lielieved that in three 

J 


years more they will reach i!500, which was the 
rent of the propi'i'ty in 1880. It must not lie 
imagined that there have been no draw-backi in 
this. Four of the tenants threw their holdings 
lip at the end of the first year. Fresh tenants, 
how'ever, ar(' coming forward for them. ■ 

The initiatory work of majiping-out and 
ineasiiriiig the land re([iiired no common care, 
(’are, loo, had to be exercised in the admission 
of tenants, ami caution as to letting them have 
more laml than they could manage. Hut the 
experiment has now gone on so far that tlie 
writer believes he ha.s the elements of a self- 
improving village ; and that in time to come 
the young men will look forward to being small 
fanners iimler him, and find in their small hokl- 
iiig.s a useful eiiipluymeut for their savings. 

The landlord himself faruis one of these hold¬ 
ings, and he finds that by eorii-growiiig alone 
he can pay the rent and cost ol cultivation and 
get a fair jirolit aNo. He has done so even with 
wheat; and in August last year ho estimateil 
that tliree acres of oats, and one of wheat, the 
total cost of growing winch nji to harv'est hail 
been ten pounds, would give him a return in groin 
ami straw of over thirly pouiids. 

It i.s not generally known th.at in the present 
day, when the low ]>rice of wheat is put forward 
as a plea for loivered rents, wheat straw fetches 
such a liigh price that it alone will pay the rent 
ami rotes ol the land which grows it. And it 
IS observable that these small tenants look on 
their wheat as their special paying crop. 

In coiieliision, it mii.st be added that the rents 
are not merely payable, but paid; ami the qnar- 
terl) system of payments is found to work well. 


1) U M A T{ E 8 (Jf’W I> A U G H T E Ji. 

liv (luvN’i Aim.n, AuJ’Jtoit OF ‘In Ai.u Suauuh,’ 

‘TlH.s M(HIT\1. l,T(. 

flTAI'TKK XXV,—ANT> AraR. 

At the garden gate, Ilavilaml Diimaresq met 
theiii, with that strange far-away look in his 
wamleriiig eye which, as Psyche knew—though 
she knew' not the cansc—surely ami certainly 
foreboded lieadachc. His glance was dim and 
lii.s .step iiustead}'. At siglit of them, however, 
he roused himself with an I'lFort; and raising 
his liat with that .stately old-fashioned courtesy 
ol hi.s, wliich gave something of princelincss to 
Ilavilaml Hiimares(|’s demeanour at all time.s, he 
invited Mrs Man.'iel to leave the pony stamling 
at the gate, while she came in her.self for a cup 
of tea in their little drowiiig-rooni. 

‘ He won’t stand,’ Ida said ; ‘but perhaps I can 
tie him ;’ and ivitli ])umaro8i(’.s help she proceeded 
to do so. Psyche could no longer contain her 
ncw.s. ‘Papa, Papa,’ she cried, ‘have yon heard 
what’s happened? It’s all right! Khartoum’s 
relieved, and—Mr LinnclI’s safe again.’ 

It was the first time since the painter’s depar¬ 
ture that slie hajl so much as mentioned his name 
to her father. Ilavilaml Diimaresq started with 
8iirpri.se at the unexpected sound and at Psyche’s 
blushes. The nows seemed to rouse him and 
quicken his dulled sense. ' The far-away look 
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died out from his eyes, a.s lie answered with a paid for. How inueh better that than this 
easp that to Psyche said much: ‘I’m "lad to perpetual niggliii" !’ 

hear it; very glad to hear it. That young man’s ‘I think Mr Linnell jiaints beautifully,’ Psyche 
dauber has weighed upon my soul not a little cried all aglow, her lieart beating hard in right- 
of late. I’ve thought at times perbap.s 1 miglit eons indignation at the bare idea that any one 
have been in some degree an.swerable. for having could venture thus colilly to criticise her divine 
sent him out on that fool'.s errand. Jkit all’s painter at the very moment when be bad just 
well that ends well, thank goodncs.s. Military escaped from tiiiit deadly peril of his life in 
events matter Ijttle a.s a rule to such as me. Africa. ‘And us to idggling,’ she went on. 
The silly ])er.souK by w liose aid kings and states- emboldened by love into something that dan- 
ineu play their deailly game of skill against one gei-ously appioached art-criticism, ‘it seemed to 
another count for not mneb nulividnally on the me, wlum 1 watched him at work, every touch 
stage of history. We reckon them by the head ; he added to the pictures, and especially to Papa’s, 
so many liuudreds or so many thou.sands swept off brought them one degree nearer to truth and 
the board. VVidl, wind's the ue.\t move ('heck, nature.' 

Kaiser! check, Sidtun '—P>ut with thi.s voung Mrs ^laiisel looked uj) with half-contemptuous 
man, it was a dillcivnt malter, lie had burst surpri.se. This eouiilrj-bred girl, who bad never 
into our lioriron and cro.ssed our orbits. The | even .seen an Academy or a S.don, lar less the 
comet that swims once i!is|inclly into your ken ' \ atican or the I’itti l’alace--tliis village cliild 
interests you lar more than the crowd of meteors | give lu-r iesson.s in a'stlietics I ‘You may niggle 
tluit career uiuseeu through the infinity oi lie.iven ’ and niggle away .is long as you like,’ she 

He rang the, bell tu- tin- one tidy maid of-all ; answered i oldly, ‘but you cau never get the 

Work, ‘ .M.ii'ia, tea!' lie said with a lordly ges- thousands o! leaves that (piivc)' on an aspen, 
ture, in the voiie in wliicli a .sovereign might j or the miiiad;- of tiny lines and curves and 
giv’e commands for an imperial baiiipiet to chain- shadow,- that go to make up one human face 
berliiins and senesehals. 1 of our.--. Not uieehmucal accur.icv' and embar- 

‘'I'lie goveriimeut must be inllniUdy relieved ! ra.-sed detail make lla- great arli.-.t : a judieious 
at thi.s success,,’ Mr.s ,Mausel remarked, ti'v lug ; piir,-,iiiioiiy of touch ami vvc.dth of suggestion 
to break the current of tbe subjeet ; for this j are what go to ju odin e true picturc.s.’ 
narrow and .somewhat provincial insistence upon I’syilie ga/e<i up at the portrait reverently— 
the fate of the one 3 'oung man whom tlii'y all and was silent, in the mattei of mere technnpie 
happened to know'personally vexed her righteous she fell herself wholly unfit to pit her own 
Oil'toniau soul by its want of exji.insivcnes.s, trilicisni against Ida Mansel’s ; but as a faitliful 
Why harp fur evei on a single human life, when ex[>ositiou ol all that was best and greatest in 
population tends always to increase in a gcomel- H.ivilalid Ifumaresrj's laic and figure -the mail 
rical ratio beyond the meaii.s of suli.sistence ? himself, and the soul iliat was in him, not the 

‘Yes,’ l)uinares(( eehoed, away up ainuiig the mere i,liter hody and husk and shell of him — 

clouds .still, but briiigiiig back tbe pendiiliuii with i she felt certain iii hei own heart Liiineirs pieture 
a rush to Linnell oneo more. ‘lsi> doiiht; no wii.s a triumphant success and avertable niaster- 
diiubU-- And I 'm relieved my.sell. 1, too, had niece. And all the world has sinee ju.slillcd her. 
sent my own piivate (Jordon to tlie Soudan The jihilo.sophic deptli, the logical clearness, t'le 
unawares; and it’s eo.st me no little in mental epigraiiimatic. power, the proud reserve, the stoiial 
expeditions to rais- the sicgi' and reluasi' Inm Jieroism, the grand .self restraint and endurance of 
unconditionally. P>ul no matter now, no matter tin* nian--all these were faithliilly mirrored or 
now.—It’s all over. He’ll come back bcfole . delicately sugge-ted in the endless lines of tliat 

long—and then I’ll be able to pay liini at la.st adnnrabie portrait; not a shade but spoke llavi- 

for the poitrait lie thru.st upon me, uncom-' land Duniaresij’s character: not a tone ol expre.s- 
missioiied, lielbre leaving Kiighunk’ i sioii but liidped to swell the general sense of a 

Psyclie glanced up at it where, it bung on the j forceful and self-.sullioiig individuality. To look 
wall—Ihiit poitrait of her fatlicr that she bad --o i upon it one could almost see lluise proud lijis 
loved and watched through these weary mouths ! jeu t, ami hear that calm and mcasuivd voice say 
long—that poitrait into which, as she nfii.n : in hangliiv -elf comsi ioiihucss, a.s once !o hiunell : 
fancied, Linnell had poured tJie whole strength j ‘ 1 miisi go Ihiougli the world in mj* own orbit, 
and eiicrg}’’of his pciit-uj> nature. Ida IMunsers | come what may. I move on my circuit, unde- 
eyes followed hers to the picture. ‘ It's a most terred and uisswerviiig.’ 

Striking piece of work, certainly,’ tin: (lirton-bred I Ida Mansd, indeed, with her Girtou-bred pre- 
lady remarked with cmidescendiiig grace. ‘N'ot'eisiou and her cultivated narrowness! She to 
niggled and over-elaborated, like .so manv of Mr ' pretend to .^it in judgment upon such a soul as 
Xiianell’s performances. As a rule, our friend ! Charles JjinncH's ! (,'oiild .'•he .see in original or 
seems to me to walk backwards and lonvaids too ; in inirtrait either those traits that I’ayclie admired 
much while he’s painting a canvas. 1 often | the most? (Joiild she undersUind the real granite 
advised him to sit iuoi*u still. If you watch any I greatness of iJmiiare.sn’s character, or the piercing 
pf the great mastei'i- -it work, I alwaiys say, you’il ' iiisigld with winch Linnell had read it in his 
i; see them seated so close at their ea!,els, ami .-u face and impressed it in imperishable colours 

' certain of the value of every particular touch, upon his canvas? Did she know what the 

I tliat they never need to look lU the total effect higlie.'t side of art was aiming at, at all? ‘The 
IheyT'e prcKlueing at nil. TliatA art; that’s worst of this cul-aiul-dried modern higher cduca- 
tha master’s way ol woiking. Corol said there 1 tiim,’ Psyche thought to heinelf, falling for the 
tyere certain pictir'os oi ins which lie never mmee into tliat liereditary trick of unconscious 
really saw in any true sense of the word till generalisation,‘is that it educates women beyond 
they'd been signed and framed ■ and sold and i their natural jiow-ers, and tries to raise them into 
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E lanes of thonjjht for wliicli nature and descent 
ave never crjuipned them beforehand.’ 

Blit what, in ner hnppine.ss, diil she care lor 
such strictures'? Her painter was safe, and she 
could nlford to laugh at them. 

‘It’s a very good portrait, tliongli,’ lier father 
said, taking up the cudgels lialf unconsciously 
for his daughter's lover. ‘ 1 don’t pretend to 
understand its technical fjnalitie.s myself, of course 
art, I suppose, can only be adeipiately judged 
or understood by those who tlicniselves have 
essayed and appraised its jn-actical diiiicultics: 
but if I know how to road my own character (ami 
I think I do, from an ol)|cc,tivc stand point), 
liinnell, it seems to me, Inus managed to jiut it 
very cleverly on canvas. In considering a 
portrait’ 

But even as he spoke, he was interrupted by 
lleginald JIausel’s sudden iiicuision, hohling in 
one hand an evening jiapcr, ami all agog with ill- 
suppressed excitement at the strange and nne.v- 
pccted tidings contained in it. Hs 3 ’’clii> knew in 
a moment what their neighlrour had eonie for. 
lie had jiast learned the new.s of the reliei of 
Khartoum ! 

‘ Reen to-night’s /‘n// Mo//'’ he asked with 
emphasis as he hurst in with the eager faee of 
a man who comes as the bearer of important 
information. 

‘No,’ l)iimaiesi| answered. ‘Bill we’ve beard 
the news already, for all that. Mrs .Manscl and 
Psyche brought it from Mcliniiy. 1 ’in glad 
they ’ve, .succeeded at hist in getting there.’ 

Mansel stared back at him in mute surprise. 
‘(jlad'P he exclaimed, hewihlered. ‘(Jlad? (Had 
of what? 1 know you're little interested in 
military alTaiiv, and push your horror of war to 
ail extreme; bill, liaiig il all, Dnmai’estj, you’ll 
admit yourself this is going a little too far 
for auythiug. (Bad that the Mahdi’s got into 
Khartoum' (Had that our people have all had 
their throats cut by those rampant savages I' 
Dumaresq clutched the jiajier with a thrill of 
nstoiiislimeut. ‘Had their throats i iit'!’ he. cried, 
ga.spiug. ‘And bv tho.se savages, loo?—M'hy, 
what do you mean, .Manscl '' They told us all 
was well at Khartoum.’ 

iMansel shook his head as he pointed with hi.s 
finger to the latest telegrams. ‘No, no,’ he 
answered testily. ‘That’s all wrong, all un¬ 
founded. Here’s the genuine news irom the 
sent 1)1 wai’. Wilson’s steamers have got iq) to 
Khartoum, only to liiul the city taken, and 
(Jordon and eveiy (Jliristian soul in the place 
massacred in cold blood by the Malidi’s jieople.’ 

For a minute or two Dumaresq, Mrs Mansel, 
and her hushand all gazed together tit the fatal 
telegram. Absorbed in the innvs, they forgot 
all else. The philosopher w-ruiig his hands in 
liorror. ‘ Poor liinuejl! ’ he cried, half undei- 
his bi-eath. ‘ I acted tor the best! I acted for 
the best! But 1 did wrong, perhaps, in dis¬ 
missing him so abruptlj'.’ 

Mrs Mansel turned round to look after her 
friend. ‘(Joodnoss gracious!’ she exclaimed, 
with a little scream of horror, ‘just look at 
Psvche! ’ 

’‘riiey turned and saw. The shock had nn- 
nerved her. 

Psyche was sitting bolt upright in her chair. 


Her cheeks v’ere pale and white as death. Her 
bloodless hands lay motionless on her knees. 
Her eyes were staring wdde open in front of her. 
But she saw nothing, heard nothing, felt nothing, 
knew nothing. Rhe was cold as if dead. Had 
the shock killed her? 

That self-same evening, in t’hancery Lane, at 
the oltice of Me.-vsrs Biireliell and Dobbs, family 
solieitor-s, the senior jiarlaei- in that nourishing 
linn looked up from hi.-, ])erusal of the W 
(/u;.c/tc end reiiuuked relleetively : ‘1 sny, Dobbs, 
that poor client of ours, (1. A. Linneli- you 
reniemlier—must have been one of tile fellows 
muiilereil in this Khaiioiim mas.?aeie.’ 

Ilohh.s gliiueed a.side f”om hi." Krlio and mur- 
niiired in response; ‘B^^ .love, so he mii.st. lie 
wa.s out there, wasn’t he ? I'm sorry for him, 
poor fellow'' A (iiist-rate client! He mitsi have 
been worth ns four hundred a year.—And I .“ay, 
Biireliell, consols’ll go dow'ii to some tune on this 
news loo, won’t they ?’ 

‘Fallen already,' his jiartncr an.swered, consult¬ 
ing hi,s tape and juirsing his lips up. ‘Rtock 
exchange feels fhese ])nlses so instantaneously.— 
Look liere,’ and he rang tlie clce.fric bell at his 
.side: ‘Ibooks, will yon bring Jlr Linnell’s box 
to me 

'I'be clerk broiigbt it ; and Mr Biiieliell openeil 
it deliberately and glanced over tlie will. ‘Alta !’ 
lie .said, laying it down with some obvious 
unction. ‘ Preeiotis lin ky \ onng woman, who¬ 
ever she may he, Miss Psxcbe Dumaresq ! Rounds 
like au acliv.s.s ; .some easnal love of bis. .lolly 
glad she’(J be Ibis minute if only she knew the 
good luck in store for her. 1 tliougbt I remem¬ 
bered ib .’\lis.s I’.syi he Dumaresq ! Linneli’s left 
her every blessed ])eliny !’ 

‘No!’ Mr Dobbs riqdied, screwing up his 
inontb and laying down bis Krlin. 

‘ I'es, every penny, to “ Psyche, danglitcr of 
Haviland Duuiaresij, Ksqiiire, of IVthertou ! ”’ 

‘Tlie family’ll dispute it 1 ’ Mr Dobbs ex¬ 
claimed, se(,ntiiig prej u]iou the breeze ami I 
W’helliiig his appetite. , 

‘ They can’t I ’ hi.s |)iirtuer responded with 
cheerful certainty. ‘'there are none of them 
left. Tliere’s nobody to dispute witli her. Sir 
Austen was the only relative. Linneli had living ; 
and Rir Austen was out at Khaiioitm along with 
him. Both of them had their throats cut at 
once, no doubt.Piecioiis liickv 3 ’ouiig woman, 
Mi.ss P.syelie Dnmaiesij.’ 

And all the timi', Miss P.syche Dumares({, 
nneonseious of be)' Inek, and most oilier ciruiim- 
stanees, was sittuig white as deatli in her chair 
at Petiierton, willi her oiteii blue eyes staring 
blankly in Iront of iier, and her dead numb 
hands hanging down like a corp.se’s. 

‘Rhall you write and inform her,’ Mr Dobbs 
asked, with las fat faee scre.w'ed up, ‘or wait 
for details .and fuilher continnatinn? It’s more 
busi.ie.ssliKe, of course, to wait for details; but 
pioinptitude often secures a ftew client. And 
eight thousand a year’s not to be sneezed at.’ 

‘No good,’ Mr Biireliell resjtonded, still scan¬ 
ning the will and shaking las head. *I have 
LiniicH’s own Express instructions not to write to 
her about it till a year’s elapsed.—Dumaresq— 
Dumaresq—let me see -Dumaresq. There’s a 
fellow'of the name writes sometimes, I think, 
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in the Westmimter or the Fortnvjhtly. His 
ilaiightet, no doubt: perhaps she jilted him. 
Ana a precious lucky thing for Miss Psyche 
Dumaresq.’ 

THE BLUE-COAT SCHOOL 

About half-past tw’elve o’clock in tlie day there 
is genernlly a .«iiiull crowd to he found in trout of 
eotne railings in Newgate Street, gazing earne.stly 
through at the I'.Iue-coat Ixy.s at jday. 'I’he Bhie- 
coat boys! What dweller in London is not familiar 
with their odd tliongh Kcar ei.i jiictnre.sqiie little 
figures? l)rcH>eii in their long blue eoats, with 
a narrow leathern girdle nminl tin' waist, their 
kuee-breeehe.s, yellow .'sloeking.s, and low .slioes, 
they appear, luit for their li.ue head.s, almost 
exactly to day as liiey did in the reign ot Eiiward 
VI. \Ve are .so niiicli aceu-.toined to them, that 
the thought .seldom stiike.s us how strangely out 
of keeping they and their seliool are witli lliis 
nineteenth century of change and reform. Buried 
in the heart of llie great eity, Clirist’a Hospital ha-, 
yet snndved tlic de.striiction which ha.s befallen 
so many .similar institutions, and remains a dig- 
uilied old-world building, lost in the midst of 
dingy .streets and dingier .shop, and ollices. Ilow 
long it may still be left in peace i., a matter 
of tloubt. Already there are more than w lii.-peis 
that soon the love of reform and the greed of 
gain will drive die school Iroin its aneieul home j 
into the country. Then the Hospital liuildiiig., 
will 1 m; swept awa}', and the funds of the .school i 
enriched with the rents obtained from diidr .site. 

Quite recently the huilding wu.s threaleie'd j 
with de.stru( tiou by a tire wlin li broke out in ! 
one of the dormitorie.s. The boys’ brigade did j 
good service in keeping down tlie flames until the 
arrival of the en(;ines, and in a .short time die | 
lire was extinguisUeJ. 'I’hi.s seemed like a j 
bugiuniiig of die end—a warning ol what was | 
to eome. So I determined to .seize an eaiiy | 
ojiportunity of visiting the iiuaint old plaee, i 
before the power to do .so was taken away troni 1 
me for ever. 

Standing m the playgroimd and wntchiiig tlir 
boys careering madly aroiiml, I eoubl not lielj) 
wondering on what jdea tlie de-slrnclnm oi die i 
achool could lie aceomiilisheJ. Othei.s uf the j 
same kind have, been doomed on the ground that 
their situation was unhealthy. But thi.s iveiise 
>vill not hold 111 the case of Cliri.stV Ho.-pital. 
The quadrangle which form.s the phiygrouiid is 
large anil open, mid the boys are a.s lie.dthy 
and high-spildted as the lieait of a parent could 
desire. 

‘It seems u pity,’ I thought, ‘that a jilaie so 
interesting should disajipear. Tliis was the 
school of Charles Lamb and of Coleridge, and of 
uiatiy others with naiiies a.s widely known. Its 
hfktory is miu'ked from its earliest beginning not 
only with the names of eminent men wdio heie 
Iwe learned and played in their boyhoiKl, but 
also with those' of kiiig.s. .sUite.smen, writers, 
architects, who fi-om time to time have given 
their assistance in adding to its glory.’ 

ALbell ringing sharnly recalled me from my 
reminisceuces to the prei&nt. 'I'lie bell 
'rang to sumiiion certain of the Iioys to lay 
cloth ill the Hall for tile one o’clock dinner. I 
after a second bell rang to warn at! tlie | 


boys to wash their liaiids. 'Ihis necessary ojiera- 
tioii several of the young scamps performed in 
an nnantliorised manner at the pump in tlie 
playgrouiul, drying their hands on their pocket- 
liaiulkerchiefs. ’I'lien a bugle-call sounded through 
the quadrangle, ami soon the whole school was 
dissembled under the eye of a drill-sergeant. 'At 
the word of coiiiniand, tliei formed into little 
companies, tlie band .sti iick up a .stirring march, 
and the mimic army paraded round the jilay- 
ground. Each company had a small stnndard- 
lienrcr, who carried a very little Hag with tlic 
number of the sijuad ii|)on it. The band was 
a brass one, fully eqiiqipcd down to the big 
drum, the mnsieians being id I boys of the school ; 
and very well they played, (no, an occasional 
wheeze notwithstiinding. Little boys acted the 
part oi mu.sic stands, and held tlieiusclves straight 
and stitf under the ordeal. Bat, the monieiit 
tluy wei'c ielea.H‘d, oil they went with a whoop 
and a .sli'ie. 

It 1 .- Well kiiimn ibiit cap.“ originally I'ornied 
]iait. ot the ]!lue-eoat boy.s’ costunie.s. 'I'hese were 
di-carded aboid. thirty years ago, though for what 
rea.'ou 1 could never ascerlaiii. (JIten it had 
struck me that their balelieaded condilion must 
be extieniely dangermi!- in case of a hut sun ; 
bill as 1 wateheil (him litiug past into the Hall, 
this fear was etlectually allaied. Such mats of 
hair weic far too tliick for au\ sun's rays to pene¬ 
trate-. Anolhei peculiaiity .ibout the boys, very 
nol,iieable in those days of weak-eyed sehool- 
■ liiMreii, was the almost total al'seiice of spec- 
tarles, and J woiidi-red wlial could aecount tor 
this. 

Some (if the boys wore badges like large white 
loedaks on their right or left shoiildcis. These aie 
the niathematicals, otlieni i.se known a.s the ‘ King’s 
bo\s,’ lieeanse their side of the school was origin¬ 
ally foiiudeil by Hilaries II. ‘King’s boys’ are 
taught navigation, and are bound to go to sea when 
they leave selioo]. As is tlie ease in most old 
gnunniar .hcIiuoIs. the main suliject (aught m 
(’liri.'.t’.s Hos]‘ital i.s elas.'ies, hi-uce the head boys 
of the sciiool are ■•ailed ‘(Jleeiaiis.’ 

When (be boys v'eie at lust all assembled in 
tile Hall, a beadle loeked the door. A Hreeiau 
luoiinU-d the ]nilpit on (lie iiglit-haiid side of the 
loom and read a lairh long grace. Tiieii the 
door was unlocked, iind babel eoinnieiieeil. The 
.lining hall wa.s built in IHstb, and is considei-ed 
to be the ■-■■'•('iid tiiiest in London, .second only 
to Westioin.-li-r. At one end of it is an organ 
gallery, reached by a nartoi' crooked stair, which 
IS ojieii to visitors after grace has been said. 
J''roni It a vert good view of the curious scene 
can be obiuined. The Hall is long, narrow, and 
lofty ; anil when somewhere near eight hundred 
hoys arc lolleeted together in it, it will be easily 
understood that the sound vvliieli arises to Uie 
roof is no iniirinui. In spite of the uumeroue 
windows, the light is very dim, which increases 
the singularity of the scene. 'I'lien; are said to 
be Several fine pictures in the Hall ; but their 
faded colours together with the dim light ren¬ 
dered them almo.st indistinguishable from the 
gallery in which I stood. 

No fewer than seventeen long trestle-tables 
Were laid for the dinner. At the end of each 
stood a matron, whose duty it was to carve for 
and seiTe the boys ai-onud her board. Waiting 
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at table was done by a number of boys told off darning and patching of the holes which sonic- 
for the purpose. Monitom marched up and down how manage to coyie into all boys’ gnnuents. 
between the tables the wliole time to maintain Think of doing all the mending fur a family of 
some small amount of order, though their ellorts about fifty boys, ranging froiu eight to fifteen 
were laigely in Vain. These ixjor creatures had years of age I 

to get their dinner wlieii they could. Siieli is Hut the lavalory crowns all. It consists of a 
the price of honour! ‘Laying the cloth’ must row of tajis placed about two feet above the 
be here a very simple matter, as all articles not ground, and a trough into which tlie water runs, 
absolutely necessary are dispensed with. The Tlii'^ is wliere the boys ])erform their morning 
tables are covered with elotbs more or le.ss wliite, ablutions, the only method they can adopt being to 
but generally less, ami bearing marked tracea stoop and pluee tbeir beads under the taj>, letl.ing 
of the kind of handling they jcceive. Three- the water run over them. A very primitive metliod 
pronged .steel forks and black-liandled knives are of wasliing one’s self, and a somewliat uncivilised 
the only ones in vogue, and the place of tumblers one ! Ileally, M lien 1 considered this- thing, and 
is tiikuii by white delf aitiides like mugs without indeed tlie extremely rough aiul uncouth method 
handles. Food there is in plenty, anil the waste ol living altogether, 1 could not but lliink that 
of it by these tliouglitle.ss youngsters r-ery great, a change, if it broiiglit about a reform in many 
Where bread is so plentiful, what docs it matter ol the domestic arrangements of the seliool, 
if crusts are left niwaten, and crumb is emjiloyej would not be entirely a matter of regret. • It 


in making neat little pellets with which to .sting 
other boy.s’ eafa I 


pas.sed my comprclien.sioii liow parents could 
voluntarily send their delicately-nurtured chil¬ 


lis large a.s tliemselves ; the luxuries at home, and so they won’t 
died up in a manner wliicJi at .school.’ 


miss them 


As a rule, tlie Jiiliier c(msi.sts of one course, dren to such a place, 
so the meal i.s soon despatched. Then a scene ‘'I’liat may he all very line,' possibly it i.s 
of indescribable contusion follows. The hoys urged; ‘hut wliat can you exjiect in a charity 
swoop down U])oii the tables, and in the tvviuk- school, where the children are taken almost from 
ling of an eye everything is cleared away. Small the streets'! It is not in the least likely that 
hoy.s carry oil’ the .salt-cellars and wuter-iuugs the hoy.-, are accuslomed to many elegances and 
ill baskets almost as large a.s tliemselves ; the luxuries at home, and so ihey won’t miss them 
tahle-clotlis are bundled up in a maiiiier wliicJi at .school.’ 

would make an ordinary liousemaid lift up her This would he all very true if the Hospital 
hands ill horror ; and tlie iiiiportunt process of j had been kejit to the ori'dnal ])urpose for which 
clearing away is over. Out rush the boys lielter- | it was iti.stituteil ; hut tins is not at all the cose, 
skelter; no foriiiiiig into line and no niarcliing I’le.-!eutatioii.s aie in the hands of the governors, 
this tunc. and wiiat more natural than that they should 

Hiiring several Siiiulay.s in the year—that is, misuse their jiower'! Abuses crept in almost 
from (.luiiKjuago.siinu to liaster Sunday inclusive from the time of tlie loiinding of the school, and 
—what are called ‘ Siippings in public’ are held to-day tlie rich leap the benefit of the endow- 
in the Hall. On tlie.se occasioii.s tickets of- ment as niiieli as the jioor, if not more. It is 
admission are i.ssiied to the public by the nut right that sueli things should he. 
governors of the school. The. .su]i[)er consists ol At the jireseiit time the Hospital enjoys an 
bread and cliee.se aiuI beer, the elieese being ineome of about .sixty thousand pounil.‘>, derived 
jilaced ill woollen howls, and tire beer ilrtiiik from various souives, I’art of this sum is he- 


goveriiors of the school. The. .sup[)er consists ol At the jireseiit time the Hospital enjoys an 
bread and cliee.se and beer, the elieese being ineome of about .sixty thousand pound.‘>, derived 
Jilaced ill wooden howls, and tire beer ilrtiiik from various souives, I’art of this sum is he- 
trom wooden jiiggins. V^isitors are nut coiilined stowed on hoys leaving school in the form of 
to the organ gallery, but walk between the tables, exhibitions and scholarshijis to the universities 
watcliing the hoys at their food. This sight may and of apiiientice tees. 


he V'ery interesting, hut is it not also degrading 
for the hoys in its clo^e reseiuhlaiice to the 
feediiig-tiiiii! in a meungerie I 


yading Kot the leiust of the objections, wliicli can be 
to the urged against the mauiier in which the school 
lias been conducted, is the siiiidl jiroportion of 


The wards where the buy.s sleeji arc a curiou.s its hciielits which is enjoyed by girls. Originally, 
sight with their row.s on row.s of little beds and as all old leeords show', hoys and girls stood on 
almost total absence of any other furniture. 1 an ciiual fooling. Mow, there are about one 

_ t _ I _ ^ T __ .1 .1 .11 ill* t . 1 1 • 


should not think extremely re.sUve yoiiiigsteir 
W'ould manage very well W'ith those beds, tliey 


thousaml hoys on the foundation and only ninety 
girl.s. iSiicli a coiilra.st sjicaks for itself. A 


seemed so very iian'ovv. The hoy.s make their scliemc, however, is, I belieie, on foot wdierehy 
own, which looked tidy enongli, covered and girls will he restored to something like their 
tucked up all round with their blue coverlets, former position. 

But 1 didn’t imspect appearances below the Aprojios oi the time when the Hospital was 
counterpane. At the foot of the bed is a small milly and not iioiiiinally a .‘•chool for Ixiys and 
box, ill wiiicli the owner keeps liis eakes and all girL, a ipiaint story is told by Samuel Pepys, 
those luiscellaiieous articles so dear to a boy’s the well-kaow'ii worthy of Charles 11.'s day. In 
heiu-t. writing to a Mrs Steward, Pepys says; ‘One 

The Grecian of the WMrd is jiroiiioted to the thing there is indeed that comes in uiy way. 
dignity of a study, a little box of a place by no ns a governor to hear of, whicli carries a little 
means big enougli to swing a cat in. Here he mirth w'itli it, and indeed is very odd. Two 
sits enthroned in solitary grandeur, and keeps wealthy citizen.s are latelj' dead, and left their 
watch over the smaller fry in the ward, who get estate.?, one to a Plue-coat hoy, and the other 
into mischief at the slightest opportunity. Each to a Blue-coat* girl, in Christ’s Hospital. The 
ward has its own linen room, and the sight of extraordinarines.? of which has led some of the 
tlie piles of yellow stockings Ij'ing there awaiting niagi.strate8 to carry it on to a match, which is 
repair is enough to make one shudder. The ended in a public wedding j he in his habit of 
matron and her maid are responsible foi' the blue satin, led by two of the girls; and she in 
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blue, with an apron green, and petticoat yellow, 
all of sarsnet, led by two,of the boys of the 
house, through C'heapside to Gnildliall Chapel, 
where they were married by the Dean of St 
Paul’s, she given by my Lord Mayor.’ 

Down ill the quadrangle iicur the entrance 
is a little place wliich the boys calls their ‘ tuck- 
sliop.’ This 18 jiresided over by a man who i.s 
privileged to sell sweets, &c. to the boy.< of the 
school. 11 is father wa.s a Blue-coat boy years 
ago. 

Over the entr.ince-gfitc ol the school .stands a 
statue of lid wal'd VI., who is generally accredited 
witli being the founder of the Hospital. To the 
face of this image, time and weathci-, together 
with the original .sculptor, have given an expres¬ 
sion of suing and sam timonious self complacency, 
very grotesque, am! .soiimwhat sugge.stive of what 
boys would call u ‘sneak.’ How much longer will 
this funny Tittle llgiire be jicumtted to presido 
over the i'oitune.s of the old school? At present 
even the authorities do not .seem to know. Great 
chaiige.s arc, however, expected by all in the near 
future. Let us hope that, wliatever they may he, 
the claims of the poor of both sexes will not he 
neglecteii. 


MRS HARRINGTON’S DIAMOND 
NECK LACK. 

i)v Dknzii. Vanu 

IN TWO CHAl’TERS.—CUAl', 1. 

Milts ITakiiinoton, id’ Harrington Hall, Grass 
shire, should have known bettei, her frieml.s told 
each other, than t(> throw a young, hamUsome, 
attraetive, hut penniless man, into company with a 
romantic, girl of eighteen, who enjoyed the double 
privilege of being an heiress and a beauty. 'I'liei'c 
was certainly no doubt about Gladys Harrington’s 
claim to the latter title; she ivas tall, gracefully 
formed, elegant in all her movements, and she 
had the most riuliant complexion, and tlu- largest 
and softe.4 brown eyes it is jiossible to imagine. 
As to her wealth, that also was beyond di.siiute. 
Though the Harrington estates were entailed on 
her half-brother, a boy of ten years old, the j'oung 
lady would inherit, on attaining her majority, 
a foi'tune of foity tboiisaml pounds; ior Siiuirc 
Harrington had been not only a largo lauded 

n rietor, but the owner of extensive collieries 
le north of England. 

Left a widow soon after the birtli id' her son, 
Mrs Harrington had lived a very retired life, 
devoting herself to the education of her children. 
Society in Grass-shire had for some yiairs busied 
itself in discussing the iirobabilitie.s as to the 
second marriage of the rich and still young widow. 
Rllt now popular ndention was turned to her 
step-daughter, Gladys; therefore, when it was 
noised about in the county that Mrs Harrington 
had been so imprudent as to engage a tutor under 
V;.tbirty years old to educate the licir of all the 
'' Harringtons, instead of selecting some learned 
graybeard or solemn-faced M.A. on the wrong 
aide of .fifty, popular opinion wasull against her.' 

‘I should think a woman with any knowledge 
of tbe world and of human nature would have 
< foreseen the inevitable consequences of biinging 
; .ouch a man as Mr Ralph Cunringh.ani f ito daily I 


association with an impulsive, misophisticated girl 
like dear Gladys,’ remarked Mrs Lamprey of St 
Kilda’s Grange. She was tlie happy mother of 
six marriageable but unmarried daughters. Ill- 
natured peo[)le smiled, and whispered to each 
other that even a ‘ detrimental ’ such as Mr Ralph 
(hiuniiighani would not liave been an unaccept¬ 
able suitor for the hand of any one of the Miss 
Lampreys, honest Squire Lamprey being a com¬ 
paratively ])oor man, and hi.s daughters neither 
jiretty nor attractive. Besides, eligible young 
men were scarce in Grass-shiie. 

‘ Ves, and dear Gladys i.s so—so very uncon¬ 
ventional,’ added Mrs Snialman, the Rector’s 
wife, to whom the reiiuuk recorded above was 
addressed ‘ IVrhaps it is the result of her 
singular bringing-up. Slie has lived too nuicb 
alone, poor dear child ; and her step-mother is 
not ultogL'ther the right .sort of woman to have 
the care of a girl like Gladys. Mrs Harrington 
i.s .'•D so un.sjfnip.'ttl(''tic. Do you know', dear 
Mrs Laiiiju'cy, tliat sometimes 1 feel quite— 
quite uiicomiortable wlien she looks at me with 
those curious bright gray cye.s of hcis'i’ finished 
the fiectoross witli an aii'cctcd little shiver. 

And so the hii-sybodies of the neighbourhood 
talked, while events at llarringtoii Hall were 
slowly ri]>cniiig to the climax which every one 
dci'lared to be inevitable. Gladys and her little 
brotlicr’s tutor saw a great deal of each other, 
for tile licircs.s had a taste for English literature, 
aiul Kalph Guiininghain W'as always ready to 
assist her in her studies. Together they read 
Keats and Shelley, Tennyson and Browning, and 
.st'Icction.s from Ros.sctti and Swinburne. Now, 
when two 3 'oung peojile of suitable ago and of 
I'qual personal attractions di.sc.over tliat their 
tastes are identical ; when a young man of six- 
and-tw'enty and a charniiiig girl of eighteen bend 
(]a>' after dai' over volumes of lieautifnl poetr}’ ; 
when the aforesabl young man has the delightful 
task of pointing out favourite jiassages in his 
favourite jiocms to an appreciative and intensely 
•sjuiqiatlu tie listener who ha.s glorioii.s eyes and 
a divinely resjioii'sive smile, it is not dillicult to 
gue-' that iidiiiiration will sjieedily blossom into 
love. 

Before Mr Ralph Guiiniiigham had. licui domi¬ 
ciled at Harrington Hull two iiionth.s the calamity 
jiredicted by the wiseheads ol Grass .slih'e occurred. 
One day, when Ralph was initiating Ids clmnning 
pupil inti tile beauties of the ‘ Kpi])8yehidion,’ a 
glance was I'xchanged, u word or two was spoken, 
which clianged the lives of hotli. Ralph, who 
was an honourable young i'ellow, had not intended 
to reveal his pa.ssion ; hut at six-and-twenty, one 
cannot be always on one’s guard, and he had 
read .sometliing in Glailys’ eyes which had, so to 
s]>cak, drawn those daring words from his heart. 
Gladys, with the enthusiasm and carelessness of 
the futui’e rharacteiistic of eighteen, had gone 
at once to her step-mother and declared her 
intention of marrying Mr Ralph Cunningham. 

Mrs Harrington, who, for some reason known 
only to herself, had taken a violent dislike to the 
tutor, was, however, wise enough not to make a 
scene. SIic did not order Mr Cunningham out of 
the house, or send Miss Gladys oft' in disgrace to 
schocl. She only darted one glance of contempt 
at the giiTs glowing face, only folded her lips 
together in an f-xpression that was not exactly 
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pleasant, and then {gravely saul: ‘ My dear 
(Jladys, you are just eigliteeii, and Mr Ralpli 
Cunningham is the only really agreeable man you 
have ever met. Do you think you will admire 
him as much ten years hence as you do now?’ 

‘ i shall never, never care for any other man. 

I will marry him or be an old maid,’ cried Miss 
Gladys. 

‘ Very well, my dear ; you cannot marry with¬ 
out my consent for three years. I shouhl fail 
in my duty if 1 gave it under the present dr- 
cum8(ancc.s. I do not approve of Mr (hinning- 
ham as a suitor for your hand. 1 believe him )o 
be entirely unworthy of your alfeetion. When 
you are of age, you can please yourself, and 
bestow yourself and your fortune on any adven¬ 
turer or fortune-hunter you please.’ 

‘Oh mamma, how dare you imply that Italpli 
is a fortune-hunter!’ Here a .sudden bnr.'-t of 
passionate weening followed; and Mrs llariiug- 
ton, who hated scenes, c.alnd)' swept out ol the 
room, leaving Gladys to brood imlignantly ovei' 
her worils. ^riiere, an hour latei', I?.id])h found 
her with flushed cheeks and e 3 'es full of teais. 
He had very little (liHiculty in drawing from her 
all that had occurred. 

‘Glady.s,’ said Italpli grav'clv, ‘1 see hut one 
coni\se open to me. As a man of lioimur, 1 
cannot remain here unle.ss Mrs flarrington ’- 

‘Oh Kalph, what is to become of me, shut op 
here alone with mamma! Jf yon go, this house 
will be like a ])rison. 1 shall die ol wretched- j 
nes.s.’ i 

‘Then, darling, marry me at once, and ’- 

‘I cannot—at least not yet. When I am 
twentj'-one I .shall he iny own mistress. Beside.s,’ 
she added wilh one of her briglite.st. smiles, ‘1 
shouhl forfeit my t'ortiiiie if I iiiarried you now 
—and—and f want to give my money to you.’ 

The .siiii])licity of lier maimer was in such 
strange contrast to tlic wisdom which seemed 
almost worldly, that Ralph was fairly ditni- 
fouuded. Gliuly.s, like imsst of her se.\', was at 
once iinpulsive and timid, sinijilc and ennning — 
a mass of contradictions, and yet wa.s mo.st lovable 
in .spite of tlie.m all. 

‘ Vou dear little wise woman,’ cried Ralpli, 
clasping her in bis anus, ‘I will be guided 
entirely by yon. If \ou bid me stay here, f will 
stay. If you eoiuiiii iid it, I will wear my chain, 
aiul go on teaching Fivddv bis laitin grammar 
for three mortal yeiir.s.’ 

‘ And bear iiiamina's frowns too V 

‘ So long as you smile, dearest, all other women 
in the \vorld may fiMwn and I shall smile.’ 

‘That sounds almost like a quotation from one 
of our poeU ; i.s it ?’ 

‘No; it is all my own,’ retorted Ralph with 
a laugh. ‘Tlien,’ he wont ou in a more serious 
tone, ‘there is to be a sort of armed neutrality 
between Mrs Harrington and myself -unless she 
dismisses me,’ he fiiiLshed gloomily. 

‘ She will not do that. Alamnia is a very clever 
woman ; she will not take any step which might 
drive nie--to—to’- I 

‘ Marriage V suggested Rfil[)h. 

Gladys nodded, and then laughed with such 
evident enjoyment and glee, that Ralph was once 
more .puzzled by tlie strange complexity of this 
mere child’s character. 

And so matters went on at Harrington Hall, 


for several weeks. Mrs Harrington behaved with 
studied courtesy to the tutor, who, on his side, 
strove to look and act as if those momentous 
woi’d.s had novel' been spoken between Gladjs 
and her step-mother. 'To all appearance, he was 
only Freddy’s paM instructor, and Miss Har¬ 
rington’s lionorary l’rofe.s.sor of Literature. 'I'he 
readings from the poets were eontinued; but 
master and pupil talked more tliau they read. 

Sometimes, tlie curioii.dy-.still, malicious ex¬ 
pression of Mrs llarringtou’s eyes as they met 
Ids across tlie breakfast or dinner table vvnko 
an indefinable dread in Ralph’s brea.st. He 
had an uiicoiiifortable feeling that Mrs Harring¬ 
ton Would stick at nothing in order to sow dis¬ 
sension between liini and Gladys. He dreaded 
111 ' knew not what. U wa.s like living on the 
shqies of a volrano ; iiii.y niomeut a torrent of 
lava might overwiiolni the fair seeming of their 
lives. 

One night, on retiring to his own room, Ralph 
saw .something on the carjiet that startled him 
almost us much as the iootpvint on the sea- 
sand did Kobin.'on Crusoe. It-was only a tassel 
of jel. and .steel heads ; but a cold shiver of 
apprehension stole over Ralph as lie pieked it 
np and jdaced it on the dre.ssing-table, 'That 
evening at dinner Mrs Harrington had worn a 
black satin gown ornaiiicnteil with precisely 
siniilar tassels. 

‘ Wliat could have been her motive in coming 
to my room?’ tboiiglit the tutor. ‘'That she 
has dom me tlie honour of paying me a domi¬ 
ciliary visit is, to niy mind, conclusively jiroved 
by this siiiall memento’ Here lie picked up 
the buucli of beads and examined it medita¬ 
tively. ‘I dare.say she lues canwickcd my pos¬ 
sessions ; blit the question is- Why ? Did she 
expect to find love-h'lters from Gladys? If so, 

1 fear she was disappointed.’ 

For quite half an hour Ralph stood holding 
the tassel in his hand, rimiiiiatnig on the extra¬ 
ordinary cH'cuiiislance that had uronght it into 
his ])ossession ; then suddenly bcthiiikiug him¬ 
self that, as it was not jot eleven o’clock, he 
might get a letter or luo written befoi'e. going 
to bed, he went to the writiiig-tahle where stood 
liis desk and opened it leisurely. ‘ I may as 
well put this out. of sight,’ he thought, smiling 
as lie dropjied the ‘memento' in the ]ien-tray 
inside the de.sk. ‘It uoiild be rather good fun 
to leturii it to Mrs Harrington in the morning. 
1 wonder what .-he would say ? ’ 

Having written hi.s letters, he still felt dis¬ 
inclined for bed. Gld habits of night-study still 
survived Irom his college days. Thei'e were 
lullf-a-dozen or so of Ins favourite volumes in 
Ins ])oi tmantean ; he determined to select one 
and read until lie felt sleepy. 

But in tinning over the contents of the port- 
niimtcan he made a second tliscoveiy tliat startled 
him a gotid deal more than the former one—a 
discovery which brought out cold beads of jrer- 
siiiration on his forehead. His worst foi'ebodings 
had been realised. Sleep was out of the ques¬ 
tion for that night, and Ralph spent the long 
hours uutil the day dawned in meditation that 
was neither agreeable nor profitable, for he had 
found out the motive of the strange domiciliary 
visit on the part of Gladys’handsome step-mother. 
But the discovery brought him new food for. 
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thought, for it opened up a pi-ospect that filled 
him with dismay. 

At breakfast the iievt iiioniing, both Mrs 
UiUTington and Gladys seemed as calm and selt- 
posscssud as usual; tliey greeted the tutor with 
more than their customary graeiousuess, and 
tliough Ralph w.itclieil the elder la<ly narrowly, 
he could detect nip ehaiigi' in that hamUome 
impassive face, of hers. ‘ \Vhal a grand actress 
tile, woman would have made!' he thought. 

‘ Not the ((uivi'i- of an eyelash betrays her !’ 

H needed a sti'ong ell’ort on hi;> jiart to talk 
naturally during the progies-. of the me.al, and 
once or twice he c.mglit (Jhrlys’ eye.s fixed 
impiiringly oii him. He re-.(ilved to take her 
into his confidence, foi' he felt that it wouhl 
be impossible to hide hi> .-lecret from her ; for 
the intuition of lov'e had eii.dded her to find out 
tli.'it something troubled the man the loved. 

‘ Womaii’.s wit may find a way to bailie woman’s 
wit,’ he thought with a smile a-, he followed 
Gladys into the garden after breakfast. ‘Wi'e 
mother, wiser duiigliler lo jiarapliia.se the oil 
(juoted L.iUn line.’ 

Gladys’ coniisel seemed to dispel the. eloud of 
nn.xiety and depression that had envebijied Ihiljih 
during the night. An lioui' later Jie jiassed 
into the, study with a serene brow' and devoted 
himself as usual to his tutorial duties. 

The. young master of Harrington Hall wa.-- 
n delicate and docile child, and Ralph, who 
had all a strong nian’.s tenderness for tho.se j 
weaker, mentally or jiliysieally, than hinisell, 
alwiiya treated his gentle little jiujul with a 
kindness that bordered on iiidiilgenei.'. And tlu' 
boy hail attached Jiiiiiself to Raljih with an 
afl'ection so strong that his mollier’s jealoiisi 
had been arou.sed, and so hiel w.is uiMed lo 
the fire that li.id been lighted by Gl.ulys’avowed 
prefei-euce ior the ])eimile.s3 tutor. 

‘Promise that you will never leaie me, Mr 
Cluiiuingham,’ said Freddy, su'ldeiily looking up 
from his Latin 'graiiimar with a wusifullook in his 
big brown eyes. ‘ 1 emihln't bear to learn of .iny- 
bodyelse; and inamnia says T needn’t go to school 
until [ grow big and strong like other boys.’ 

'What put lliat into yinir bead, my boy''- I 
'have no intention of leavon; the Hall at jire-ent.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know—only mainnia said souk.. 
thing that made me anxious,’ rejilied the child, 
flushing up; ‘and—ami 1 had a horrid dream 
about you lust iii'ghl.’ 

‘Gome, iny boy; surely yon don’t believe in 
dreams, you know the stufi they’re made ot 
—‘too uiany sw’eets and too much cake,’answered 
Ralph, trying to laugh. 

But Fredily’s little face w.as still grate, .and 
a fiiglileiied exjires.sion came into his eyes. ‘I 
dr^mt about imuiima too,’ lie wliispercd, looking 
round with a sciu'ed look, painful to see. * 1 
dou’t think uiamuia likes you, Mr (Jiinuingbam,’ 
he lidded ; ‘unJ— and -I'metimKn licr eyes frighten 
‘i^e-.-even when—when she kisses me and holds 
;hifi so tight ill her arms.’ 

. ‘ M don’t wonder,’ Ihouglil the tutor as he 
TOiheinbered a certain < obi, malidou.s glitter that 
sosttetuues lighted Mra Harrington’s tine eyes, 

■ jSttt Aloud he bade Frwh'y alteiul to bis lessons 
^d think, no more of such an unimportant thing i 
f-^J'U'fiSghtmare dream. I 


Tutor and pupil worked on steadily until 
nearly iiiid-day, wlieii both received a most unex¬ 
pected summons from Mrs Harrington’s own 
maid, a tall, slender, and very quietly but 
elegantly dressed woman of about tliiity-five, 
who Iiad long been iu service at the Hall. 

‘My miatres.s uislics to see you in the saloon, 
sir, and she bade me tell you to bring Master 
Harrington with you,’ she said in lier usual low' 
and respectful tones, 

‘GerUiiily,’ rejilied the tutor, rising with a 
smile.- ‘(!oiiie, Froddy.’ 

‘The curtain is about to rise on the seeond act 
of the comedy,’ he .said to himself as he took the 
child’s hand and billowed the maid to the saloon, 
a Jaige and splendii' loom, that served as au inner 
hall, and into wliieh most ol the looms on the 
gioiiiid-lioor ojieiieil. ’J'lierc he found not only 
Mrs liarriiigton and (lladys, but every iiian ami 
Woman who lived under the lool'-tree of Ilur- 
liiigtoii Hall. 

‘J see tli.'it Madame contemplates a coap-dc- 
thnHn',' he iiioiight, rapidly exchanging glaiiecs 
with (jiaily.s, w liu looked a tritle jiale and anxious. 
‘I'lie .scene is well airaiiged ; but I’ fear the 
“gieat situation’' she coiiteiiijilates will not make 
the ell’eet she .niios al.’ 


LACK AM) ITS N'ARIETIKS. 

.•\t the present time there is .i stioiig tendency 
towards the artistic, ni all things connected w ilh 
daily life, it i.“ cojcsidcred, and there is wisdom 
in the idea, that beauty added to an objeel does 
not detract from its usefulness, but ratliei in¬ 
creases it. Articles iu every-day request do not 
serve their pui'jio.se less truly if they please the 
eve, and by gj'ace of loim uml beauty ol colouring 
educate the naluie to find sometliiiig ol the 
arli.st’s pleasure iu the ordiiiaiy things winch 
make the setting and Iraiiiewoik of daily life. 
This strong aitislic imjiulse ha.s shown itself 
ill some directions in a reacl.ioii in favour of 
iiiedicvul tvjie.s in aitlcles both decorative and 
iiheful. Old cliina, am ieiil |ew elleiy, antique 
luriiiture, aie eagerly .sought alter ; and old Lace, 
after having been I'ousigiied almost to complete 
.iblivioii. lias once more reaiijieared out ol the 
i'Uiied past, l.e delight, au ag'j which dotes on 
aiitiquity willi its fragile filmy tis,sue.s. 

The aii.i uOwork of the spuler’s web may have 
first suggested to B.irbaia I tiium, the w'lie of a 
German Imige.ss, the idea of Piliow-lace, which 
was invented by her about the middle ol the 
.sixteenth .amtury at St Aniiaberg, in Saxony, 
where she lived. It was at first culled Bone-lace, 
from the boiie-jiiiis wliieli were u.sed lo twist the 
tliread round in forming the pattern; and becom¬ 
ing exceedingly jiopiilar, it soon spread into the 
Nelherlaiids, and Llietiee to France. 

Long, however, before the date of Burlwra 
Htiiiaii’.s diseovery, the Flemish nuns iu their 
convents near Ghent had discovei'ed Poiut-laee ; 
and in the end of the fourteenth and beginning 
of tlie fifteentb centurie.s, much of this beautiful 
and truly artistic lace, was produced. This 
tri'iiiijfli of medieval needlework Was, however, 
scarcely so much au invention as a development 
of a .separate inferior art called ‘ Lacis.’ This 
was a variety of’ cut .or drawn work, in which 
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a pattern was formed by drawint; out tlireads 
from a loose coarse fabric, and then fiistuuing 
the loosened threads together witli a needle. 
Many books of patterns for lacis and iieedle-])oiiit 
are still in existence, spreading over the whole of 
the sixteenth eeutury. Of these the most anciuul 
is the (jernuin Model-Buch, which beats the 
date of 1521. Vinciolo, a Venelian, also pub¬ 
lished a book upon lace in 15!)2, in which the 
transition from hu-is to mtedle-poiiit is very 
clejirly shown. His patterns are e.vceeiliii;.;ly 
complex iind beautiful; ioid Venice, his native 
city, soon bcciime famon.s for a peculiar variety 
of point-lace called I’oint <le Venict;, a rose or 
raised point which supitlied a favourite material 
for the large lull's tlieii in fashion. I’oint de 
V^eiiice contiiuied to be ihe favourite wear of tlu' 
fops and dandies of the jieriod until Colheit 
introduced the manufacture of point-lace into 
France in the reign of Louis XIV'^, when Point 
d’Alenvon very soon equalled, and then siiiqiassed 
its fai’-famed Italian rival. 

Laee having been once introduced into Fram e, 
became extremely jiopular there, and was pro¬ 
fusely worn at the magnilieeut court ol Louis 
XIV. Even at the duel.-, whicli w’ero then so 
frequent, it was coii.siilered in the bc.st t.iste (o 
ajqjcar upon the field ot combat in a sliiit 
elaborately trimmed with rose-point, or I’oint 
d’Aleiignii. ^'^ast collections of this heautifiil 
and costly matcnal were to be found not only 
in the coiivent.s, but also in the families (of the 
nubility. The Marquis of (’inqmais, one of the 
most wo]thle.ss of the favourites of Louis XIV., 
left behind him not only aii unrivalled selection 
of lace rulfs, eollaivs, and culfs^ but also three 
luindied pairs ol long boots trimmed round tlie 
top with rtillle.-. ol rose-point. 

The reign of the (Jraiul Monaiipie was emphati¬ 
cally the, golden age of Lice lu Fiance. In KiTU 
the king gave a fete at Marly, and in ordei' to 
encourage tlie new niauul'actuie, g.ive orders 
that each lady of the court on retiring to her 
room to change her dress sliould liiid placed 
ready for her use a costly toilet of lace. 'Ihe 
peril aits of the line ladies of the period a[)pear 
covered with it ; it shades the worn ji.ui.sive 
features of the neglected wife of Louis’.s youth, 
and softeu.s the ‘■tjitely severe beauty ol the 
uncrowned wife of his age. Madame Maiiiteiioii 
was partial to it, and the iicedle.s of the little 
maidens at St Cyr wej-e kept busy upon its 
beautiful filmy w’ebs. 

Nor was the taste for lace confined to vvomeii 
only ; nieii in that lacc-loving ago w'ere quite a.s 
much its votaries as the soltei* sex j and one 
famous cravat, the Steinkirk, whicli was pro¬ 
fusely trimmed with lace, owed its name to the 
famous hiittlo lu wliich Marshal JiUxemlioui"' 
defeated William of Orange. 

The patroiie.ss of the Scotsman Law, hru.sque, 
honest Madame Puhitine, the mother of the 
Regent Orleans, was a great lover of hice, ami 
when ill a more than usually good humour, often 
made a pre.sent of a set of Point d’Aleneoii or 
Venetian Point to one or other of her ladies of 
honour. Laee was so much the universal rage 
in those days tliat even clergyiiieii decked tliem- 
selves out in it. Feiielon, the pious Archbishop 
of Canibrai, liail four dozen pairs of co.sLly ruffles ; 
and even tlie public executioner—Monsieur de 


Paris, as lie was cnlleJ—when he ascended the 
scaffold in pursuance of hi.s vocation had a 
jioint-lace breast frill, and ruffles fulling over 
his velvet suit. 

(Joverlets for beds were made in Venice Point, 
all in one jiiece, ami sometimub cost with the 
trmimiugb ot the sheets as much as four or five 
thousand crowns. So great was the rage for 
linen triinmed with line, that the trousseau of 
a ilaughter of one of the (mcu niic nohlem; some¬ 
times cost as luiicli as one hundred thousand 
crowns ; and five tlioiisaml crowns worth of lace 
and linen w'lis ijiiite an ordinary outlit. 

Witli the reign ol Louis Xl\'. tliis piofii.se 
extravagance in hire ciinio to an end in France, 
altlioiigli it still held its ground to a certain 
extent ilui'iiig the two subsequent reigns. Marie 
Aiilomelle cared little about lace ; she jirefeiTed 
India niu.'lin ; but her husliiiml, Louis XVI., was 
fond of it; and the year liefore ho perished on 
the guillotine, owiieii fil'ty-niiie pairs of ruffles 
ol I’oint ami N’aleiiciennes lace. 

'I'he JJevoIiition su-pemled for a time the 
niaiiutactiiie of all kinds of lace in France, ami 
extingui.shed loi' ever the jiroductiou of I’oiiit 
irAigeiitiii. I'oiiit d'Aleiiyon was more fortu¬ 
nate, and reviveil under the fostering care of 
Napoleon. Jos<.phinc was fond of it; and the 
Diiehcsse d’Abiaiite.s in lier Memoirs gives in 
amusing detail an account of her tJuiisseau, in 
which she rexeks in glowing deserii>tioiis of the 
lim'.st laee. 

Louis Napoleon, b.llow'iiig the example of his 
uuele, bestowed mueli atleiitiou on the hice-nuiiui- 
tacture, of .Meiivoa, which liad foiiml a dangerous 
iival in Brussel.-* Point. Point d’Aleii^'on is 
one of the most beautiful iioiiit laces of luodera 
limes ; it is made .sidely uy the baud with U 
tine needle iqioti paieliment patterns, wliich are 
coloured green as being a good lint for the eyes. 
It is worked in pieee.s ten inelics long, wliieh 
arc aflerwuids united by a skilful worker. 

Bobbin or pillow luce, Barlmra Utuian’s inven¬ 
tion very much improved, was made on a revolv¬ 
ing cylinder with a cushion, on which the 
palteiii was jnicked out with pins, round which 
the worker t.wisted the threail. 'i’liis lace was 
early carried to great perfection in Flanders ami 
Biabiuit. Nothing could be mure beautiful lliaii 
tliose old pilhiw' Flemish hice.s, and they were 
very popular in France, wliere they were known 
its Point d’Aiigletene, coming by this English 
name, to wliicli Miey liiid no title, because they 
were tirst smuggled from Flamlers to England 
and then resmuggled into France. 

The best Briis.scis lace is made in the city of 
that name ; and of late years the manufacturers 
there have set tliencsclves very successfully to 
imitate Point d’Aleiiyou. The lace they make is 
at a little distance e.xactly like its French rival, 
ami costs a very great deal less. The beat 
Brusseks Point made liy the hand costs about six 
poiimls per yard, while a yard of I’oint d’AIeu^dn 
of tlie same widtli costs about fitteen. On a 
close in8])ection, it must be confessed that tlie 
Freucli luce has the advantage of greater fineness 
and a more careful finish ; but in elegance of 
design and in the wonderful perfection of the 
raised flow'ers and figui-es, the Belgian lace is 
equal if not superior to its far-famed rival. 

Little Flemish girls begin at the age of seven 
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to learn the art of lace-riaking; and a great 
deal of very fine lace is slill made by the nuns 
in the Belgian convents. Tlie lace i.s made in 
small pieces, which are distributed among many 
workers, and these when finished are, joined 
together by skilful hands. Other Brussels luces 
are partlj' point and partly j)illo\e lai;e,s, such a.s 
the Point de Medici, tlie Point de Flandre, the 
Point Diichesse, and the Point de Paris. 

Tlie flax from wliicli the exquisitely fine thread 
is spun which i.s used in the m.amifaeture of lace 
is largely grown in Brabant, St Nicholas, Tour- 
uaj", and Oambrai. It is .ilniost all .steeped at 
Courtrai, on account of the sujierinr clearness of 
the waters of the ; and tlie thread of tlie 
finest quality i.s spun undergroimd in jiartially 
darkened rooms, or ratlu-r cellars, because the 
dry air above is a]>t to caiisi' it to snap, ft is so 
e.xtremely fine that it i.s felt rather than seen, 
and tlie .spinner as .she works in the .«eini-glooiii 
closely examines tlie thread from lime to lime, 
and Stops her wheel if she perceives the slightest 
inequality in it ffrearier, more unwholesome 
work it i.s diflieiilt to imagine. Tlie damp dark 
cellars are .so arranged that only a single jiowiwfiil 
ray of light shall fail upon the wlieels. Health 
and eye.siglit sjieedily fail; the hands, peiqietn- 
ally nniiibed with cold, are soon crippled with 
rliemnatisiii; and preinatnre old age attacks the 
worker before youth itself is past. But the 
wages are high, and the ranks of these Flemisli 
throad-.spiiiiiers are always full. 

The ground of Flemish lace was formerly made 
either by baud or on the pillow. The liand 
made ground was very much more exjieiisive 
than the otiicr; but it was mindi stronger and 
more durable, and could easily be repaired with¬ 
out showing the join. Now the ground of 
Brus.sels lace is very geiier.dly maeliine-ni.ide ; 
and it is only on special occasion.s, such as tlii* 
])reparation of a royal trous.soan, that the hand¬ 
made ground is resorted to. 

The city of Malines or Meidiliii is, or rather 
was, at one time as famous altiiost as Brus.sels for 
a lace of its own, les.s radi and heavy, hut wonder¬ 
fully elfeelive and elegant. In the reigtas of 
Maiy and Anne this lace was very fashionable 
in England ; and it continued in favour during 
the reign of George ]., who was fond of wearing 
a Mechlin cravat. 

Somewhat .similar to Mechlin was the bcaulifu' 
and durable pillow laee known as Valeiieieniu s. 
In the early part of the hast century this wta- 
peculiarly a French iiiauufaetuiv, and many 
thousands of people w'cre employeil in the lace- 
trade of Valeneienne.s ; but it was extiuguislied 
by the Eevolutioii, or rather it was transferred 
from France to Belgium, where it .still flour¬ 
ishes. Valencienne.s i.s a very dniiilde laee, 
and owing to this quality, immense (juuiitities of 
it are often handed down as heirlooms in great 
families. It W'as, in the days of its glory, a 
very costly lai'c, the quantity necessary for a lady’s 
head-dress often costing, according to breadth 
iatod quality, from a' liundrod to a thousand 
guineas. It required a very long time to make ; 
to produce a pair of ruffies took iuwoman who wa.s 
a good worker ten months, working fifteen honrs 
a' day ; and it was, be.stdes, so prejudicial to the 
eyesight, that no lacc-maker could work at it 
beyond the age of thirty. The laces of Lille, 1 


Arras, and Bailleul were similar to Valenciennes, 
but were neither so fine nor so elaborate, and 
cost much less. 

Ill England, lace has long been made in the 
counties of Bedford, Buckingham, and North¬ 
ampton. In Bedfordsliii'e there is a tradition 
that the maniifaetnro of lace was iiitrodiiecd into 
the county by Catbarinc of Aragon, who brought 
the art from Spain. In the reign of Charles II. 
Fleniish lace-iimkers eiiiiie over and .settled in 
England ; but they could not obtain flax of the 
requisite (|inility from which to spin the ex- 
ipiisituly fine thread required, and the lace they 
produced was very mudi inferior to tlie Flanders 
lace. Devonsliii'e also Itecanic famous as a lace- 
making county, and its Uonilon lace is uiiqiies- 
tioiiably the bc.st that lias ever been made in 
England, altliougli it is only equal to a second or 
third rate Brussels lace, 'flie old Honiton ground, 
which was made on the pillow, went out of 
fashion when bobbin-net was invented, and is 
now .'■uperseded by modern guipure, on which 
the Hoiiilon s])rigs are sewed. 

The I )i*vonsljire lace-worker.s xvere, iiiifortu- 
! luitely lor iliemselves, old-fashioned and )>reju- 
i diced, h'or a long time they clung obstinafely to 
! heavy clumsy jiaUiuns, which had been in date 
! from the infancy of the art; luit now a spirit 
i of jii'ogrc.ss has taken po.s.-essum of tliem, and th^‘y 
! have obtained from tlie autlioritie.s of Sonlli 
I Kensington a number of beautiful designs, '['be 
i discovery of bobliin-net, wliicli annually con¬ 
sumes a large quantity of Scofeb cotton tbreud, 
jii'oduccd a great cliaiige, in the liistcuy of laee ; 
and slioitly afterwards a still greater revolution 
WU.S caused bj' the adaptation of tlie .lacquard 
loom to lai e-making, a manufacture which was 
speedily iiit ■oduced into Nottiiigliam on a large 
scale. Some of these mat bine-made laces imitate 
most faithfully the. costliest iieedle-poiiil and 
pillow-lace, and the hotter cla.sse.s of them have 
portions ot till- woik executed by the baud. 

Lace liead-dvesses, or what wore calletl beads 
of lace, Were very fasliioiiable in Eiiglaml in the 
reigns of Marx ami Anne, and the ladie.s of the 
court .'onic tiiiKS jciitl very large, sums for a fine 
head oi Freiicli or Klcinish lace ; but the ex- 
Iravagaiitc in this fragile article of luxury was 
j never earned to the same rmnoiis e.xtent a.s in 
! I'’i’iince. It was, liowever, jirofnsely worn during 
i wli.it. may be called the lace epoi li, and was even 
coveted .'IS an article t'f adoiniiicnt after death. 
Ml's Ol.llitld, /he ceJelirated ai tress, b'ft instruc¬ 
tion- that she siitnild be laid in her collin arrayed 
ill a very fine head-dre.'-s of Brussels lace, in a 
sliroud of Holland linen with lace tucker and 
riillle.s, and a pair of kid gloves. Yards of the 
costliest Point d’Angleterre and Mechlin laces 
weic wrapped ariiuml the corp.«c ot the beautiful 
Aurora von Konigsniarek before she was laid 
in her grave at Qucdlmburg; and many of the 
muniniie.s found in the catacouiks of the Capuchin 
convent at Palermo are swathed in the same 
eostlv funeral robes. 

Dr Johnson disliked lace ; and shortly after his 
epoch, although owing to no influence of his, 
but rallier to the tyranny of Fashion, lace almost 
ceased to be worn or valued in England; till 
ill course of time laces of gi-eat value were 
so slightly esteemed that they were considered 
little better than so much valueless rubbish. Mrs 
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HABITS OF ANH LEGENDS ABOUT STORKS. 


Bury Palliser tells a story of a l.sdy who had 
some very fine ohl laeu- which she boimoathed to 
some young-huly friends; but on tlie legatees 
going to take possession of the liequest, lliey 
found only new lace, and asked the maid of tlie 
deceased, an old Scotchwoman, where the old 
lace wa-. ‘I’se warrant it’s a' there,’ was the 
reply of this sagacious abigail, ‘ barring a wheen 
auld black ragged tluds that 1 Hung on the 
fire.’ 

Anothei' lady’.s-maid, a painstaking and cleanly 
soul, ashamed to pi'e.senf. to its new possessor a 
coffee-coloured but priceless legacy of rare old 
lace, sewed it together and put it into a strong 
soap-lye to simmer all night on the fire. In the 
morning she was surju'ised and dismayed to find 
that it was reduced to a jelly. 

So low did lace fall, that many old ladies 
still alive renieiiiber dressing out their dolls in 
fragments of costly I’oint d'Alciiyon and other 
equally rare lace.s ; while many specimens of old 
point were preserved from destruction only by 
being locked up in the cabinets of those to whom 
all relics of antiquity were dear. Lady Blessing- 
ton was a famous collector of this sort, and left 
at her death a very large accmmiiution of valu¬ 
able old laee Lady -Morgan and Ivaily Stepney 
were .ilso iioteil laec-colli>ctors, and often quar¬ 
relled over the merits of their resjieetive iioards. 
Nowadays, the snhject of lace-colleeting is better 
understood ; the laces are arranged in careful 
order; and magiiificcnt ctjllectioiis of the best 
e-vaniplos of every kind of lace have been formed. 
And wliat is of more interest to the niaiiu- 
faeturers of the artu le is, tliat Fashion, so falliom- 
luss and irresponsible in iL capriees, lias again 
■smiled njion laee; although lace of the ricii heavy j 
quality which \’an Dyck dcliglited to paint and 
the Venetian beauties loved to Avear, has not yet 
reappeared, and iierhaps never will. 

HABITS OF AND LFOKNDS .VBOFT 
STOIIKS. 

Onk of the things that we looked forward to with 
the greatest cagerne.ss on our first vi.sit to Holland 
was seeing a stork’s nest. Our disapjiniutmeut 
on finding that tlieru was not one on any of 
the honau.s at tlii- Hague was hitter. The love 
of tidiness has at hut eonquel'ed tlie universal 
aflection that the J Hitch, in common with so 
many other nations, iiave for lliese birds, and tlie 
iie-sts in the towns Ii.ive become rare. .Still, the 
birds are carefiilly jirotected, and many breed 
every year in tlie country distrii ts. A pair come 
every spring to the little 7,oo at the Hague and 
nest, in a Binall tree overliaiiging one of the ponds. 
We did not discover where the two lhat gene¬ 
rally freipientcd the fish-market nested. 'I’lio.se 
were the tame.sL birds we ever saw. The market 
was .small and crowded ; but the hird.s stalkeil 
gravely about among the, fisherAVomeii from Sohe- 
veriiiigeii in a quiet dignified way. They never 
trieil to .steal any of tlie fisli, but contented 
themselves with the numerous scraps which the 
fisherwomen threw them. 

No bird has been so widely rcspecteil as the 
stork in the past; and to none in the present is 
siicli careful protection aflbrded. From Algeria 
to Denmark, from Spain to Ru.ssia, storks are 


honoured and loved. In France alone, of all 
countries in which they breed, have they been 
persecuted. The provinces of Alsace and Lorraine 
formed an exception; the German population 
hero were always true to the national feeling 
for the bin Is. 

The aneient Egyptians extended to storks tlie 
reverence with wliich they regarded so many 
creatures. 'J’his has been attributed to the gre.at 
use of the birds in destroying snakes ; but we 
think it is very doubtful wbetlier this had any 
real weight, iteii sometimes, though not often 
ill Fhigland, have legislated for the protection 
of wild creatures who.se part in the selieinc of 
Nature they saw was beiiefieial to fhemstdves; 
but it re(|uires soiiiefliiiig more to inspire that 
feeling of revereuee and love which has from the 
earlie-t i.im('s been felt for the stork. 

Fwnif utilitarian motives inihieneed the Egyp¬ 
tian.-, the Teutoiiie races must have liad other 
ica.sous; lor jioisonoiis snakes liave never been 
eonimoii in Central Europe. Storks have re- 
jiresented to them that iierinanent family life 
whu li has been the basis of all their early .social 
polity and morality. 

Alfectiou and respect due from iiiaii to wife, 
industry and sell-devotion from jiareiits to chil¬ 
dren, and intense attaelimeiil to their home, have 
in all ages eliaracterised the (.Jerman race. All 
this they saw exemplified in the stork. True, 
li.id tiiey searched for tliem in otlier creatures, 
they would have found many otiicr such iu- 
.staiiecs ; hut the ‘piety’ - tou.se tlie wail'd in its 
Latin sense of the storks was before Llieir eyes, 
'riie birds, by nature bold and eoufhling, preferred 
building their liuge iie-ts in the neighbourhood 
of dwellings, and tlieir confidence was rarely 
misplaced. 

Perhaps the fact that the stork was one of the 
first liarhiiigcr.s of .spring led to the earlie.st liking 
for them. Me.ssr.s Erckinnun-Chatrian, in their 
‘Conies des Bords du Kliiii,’ give a striking 
picture of tlie I'xeiteiiieiit in the village when 
the .storks appear. The old man who comes in 
hurriedly to announce their arrival—the crowd 
iiiiiler the cliureh tower on the top of wliich the 
bird has settled the old woman thanking ‘lo bon 
Dieu’ that He has .illowed them again to see the 
return of .spring, aie vividly de.scrihcd. 

In Hidland, Deiiiu.uk, and Geriiiany, numerous 
legeiuls and supeistitioiis have gradually .arisen 
concerning the storks. 'I'he best known is that 
it is tliey that bring the babies - probably a story 
told so often to children, tlwt at last it wa.s 
believed by tlieir oldeas lo be part of tlie good 
liii'k that a stork’s nest neai a lioiise will bring. 
Grinim's and Hans Andersen’s fairy tales iuelucle 
many ill which the bird jilays a part. ‘They are 
good teiiaiit.s,’ say the iSehleswicIc farmers, ‘and 
pay their reiil e\ery year; .sometimes an egg, 
sometimes a young hinl.’ 'rids refers to the way 
ill which not unlrequc.iiily an egg or \’oung one 
falls fconi tl.e nest—probably from pure accident, 
for tlie birds are devoted parents ; but the couutry- 
peoide have considered it as an nckiiowleclgnient 
of their being but yearly tenants. 

They arrive in Holland about the let of March, 
and in Denmark almost as soon. In Poland, 
where tlie^ are eommoii, the fir.st come about 
the 20th of March, the male birds preceding their 
mates by a feiv days. The same nests are used 
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for an iinmotise nnmber of years; and each season 
the birds add to tlie pile, until the owner of the 
honse, if they build on one, is obliged to remove a 
consideriilihd part of it, for fear of the roof giving 
way. The birds either live for a great age, or 
else have something ap]>roaehing to a law of suc¬ 
cession, for the same nest is often tenanted 
every year for a grcjat length of time. We heard 
of one in North Holland which had never, in the 
memory of any one on the c“'tate, been without 
(I tenant, yet only (hat one jwiir no.=-tcd in the, 
village. As the male hiid comes first and take.s 
possession of the nesl., il seems as if the same bird 
must have returned (or at least m\( v years ; yet 
eoiild any bird of passage live to Mich an agc 'f 
Sparrows ami wnois not nnfre(]nen(ly build in 
the stork’s huge ])ile of .sticks, a nest within a 
no.st, which we rarely .see in iMiglrind. In Holland 
and Denmark a common mode of inducing storks 
to take up their abode is to fasten a cart-wheel on 
the top of a tall polo erected in some field. At 
the village of Lnitsedam, near the Ifagiie, there is 
one of these, whieli is regnlariy Icnantcd. ('loser 
to the town, in the ])lnn(atioii.s ronml the house of 
one of the genUy, there is an enormous nest. It 
i.s placi'd at the top of a large silver fir, the leading 
shoot, of which has been broken by the wiml. At 
Wa.sseiiaar, a village .some miles ofl. where immeiise 
quantities of bulbs are grown, a pair yearly rear 
their }'ouiig ones on the church tower 

Tile story of the bird that peri-hed i,i the great 
fire at Delft rather than desert her nndedged 
young, is well known. The .storks that continued 
to feed their nestlings through llie fearliil bom- 
bnrdment of Strasslmrg in the late Fraiieo (lerinau 
War akso deserve a ]ila('e in hislorv. There are two 
pictures, photograjdis from wliieh we siw' when 
at Stius.sbiirg, of i,iie iie.st liefore and after the 
l’rus.sian shells Innl poured into the town. Tt was 
place.(l on a largo chimney-stark on one o| the 
ilighcst houses, 'file first picture sinnvs the fonr 
young one.s comforiably .seated in it, one old bird 
standing close by while her mate is ll\ing down 
with his Clop heav)' with the I'osidt.s of his fishing. 
In the second pn tun the roof of the hon-i' has 
bee.ii pierced by slndls; an entire lionse < Iom' 
by lias been burnt out, half Hie. chimney -tack 
destroyed, and the nest is bangiiig down in a 
perilous inannei’. Oii(‘ of the young birds lias 
perished ; but the shells have 'pared the remain 
• ing three, and the parent-birds arc still at then- 
post. 

Tlie birds often aivseinble in large (locks at the 
end of August, before eomnieiH'ing (heir south¬ 
ward migration. On the :iOth of August 1.S80 we 
saw one of these flock.s in I lie great ineadow.s by 
the Elbe near Wittenberg. Sometimes they hold 
at these assemblies what the tieriiiaiis rail a 
' Storchgericht,’ a trial and e\ec,niion o! one 
of their body. Afr Ures.ser. who hail the good 
fortune to see one of these i-iuiou.s meetings in 
Holstein, is of opinion that tlic unfortunate bird 
then killed was a weak or injured one wliieh 
coiild not accompany the main body in (heir 
migration, and was tiierofore ‘extinguished.’ 

Duteh, Germans, and Danes alt ascrihe these 
executions to .some offence given to her mate bi 
, tlie female stork. Numerous stories are told of 
offended liusbaml collecting his fi'icnds and 
.'Wiling, with their help, the guilty wife. On 
,|jn6 occasion when a goose’s eggs had lieen sub- 
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stitnted for the stork’s, the female and yonng 
goslings were, it is said, killed by a flock of storks 
that the male binl had suinnioned. Probably 
the whole .story is pure invention, for a pair have 
lieen known to hatcli and rear the young of the 
black stork, whose eggs had been substituted for 
their own. 

It must have been the Dutch wdio first asserted 
that storks would never ne.st except in republics 
and free countries. ‘Bui this,’ says tVilliighby, 
writing in 107(5, ‘we found by exiierieiice to bo 
false, having observed tlicin in tliu territories of 
some Briiices in Gerinaiiy.’ Great numbers breed 
in (he Dobnidsclia and Tnikey, where Turks, 
I’nlgar.i, and Greeks unite in protecting tlicni. 
Ill 'riicssaly they have been venerated Irom the 
earliest times, fur Pliny says that to kill one 
I there was a capital ollencc ; (he life of a stork 
j was worth as much as that of a man. He adds 
I flint this was iliie to their use in killing snakes ; 
I blit I’linv’s facts are fa'- more trustworthy than 
I his (heoncs, though . vcii the facts arc not always 
I to be I'C-lieil on. 

I Stoik.s never seem to have hceii eonniion in 
1 Italy, .\pparenl.ly the two gieat routes of migra- 
i (ion are by Spam and North Africa ; oi Turkey, 
Ada Minor, and PaKstine, and fhongli a lew 
, travel over Italy, none stay tliere t.o ni'-t. 

'I’here are very few allusions to them in Tjatiil 
' autlioi-.s ; blit one of these i.s interesting. The birds 
I have a enrioo^ custom of snapjiing tlieir bills, 

; making qiiiti- a shar|) noise. A'oimg and old birds, 
i both (liiinig and alter the breeding --oasoii, con- 
j .staiitly do llii.s. Ill ilie-nritings ol Pen^iiis there 
I is a reference to ihis habit. ‘'i'hejv are,' he says, 
! ‘three iavourite ways ol deriding a man by 
' putting the hands beside the head like iissea’ 

' ears : by putting out Hie timgiie like a dog ; and 
■ siiajipitio the fingers against the palm of the Iiand 
! like a sioik’s bill’ The first two im-thods of 
jiiioiki-ry are plain; but wliat was tlie, eausu of 
j Hie last ? 

j 'I'be regiilniily of tbeir inigtations fnrni.slieJ 
1 .breiniab with .i rehnke ae-ainst the .lews ; ‘'i’hc 
'■ stork in the heaven knovvi Hi her apjiointed time,’ 
ike. (’anon ’rri-stram, when m Palc.-tine, saw 
tlnnisands rnoving slowly norlbward. ‘They 
wt-ie Mattered,’ he says, ‘over hill and valley, 

I moving a lew miles a day not in flocks, but 
I .singly or in small gronjis.’ Few .st'iy tliere for the 
' breeding sv-asoii, and the.se aiv never molested. 

, Its III Ice,name, ('Iia-edah, signifies pity or 
I mercy, and is probably d'-rived fiom tin affection 
wliieh the 'Lurk has for its young. 

'I'he egg.s are from three to five in number, 
and bolli biids .share in incubation, though the 
female is tin- usual ucetinallt of the lic.st. 

Engl.Hid is beyond llic ordinary range of the 
stork, Hiotigit hardly a year passes without one 
or two being set-n on the east eoasl, and gener¬ 
ally, alas! shot. Fnlikc the bittern and ruff', it 
I was no more common before tlie fens and swamps 
: of Cambridge and Lincolnshire were drained than 
I it is at the piesent. day. ‘Mine honoured friend, 
j Sir Thomas Brown of Norwich,’ wrote, Wilhigliby, 
j two hundred years ago, ‘ says that it’is but rarely 
, seen on our coasts.’ There is, we believe, no 
I record of its nesting in England; and the 
irn])ossibility of protecting -i migriitofy bird 
precludes the hope of its being introduced into 
the country. 
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VERS DE SOClft’E. 


Bnt while there is no known record of storks 
havini* ever nested in England, it is not iniprob- 
able that they occasionally did so, from the fact 
that they at one time nested as far north as the 
capital of Scotland. Bower, an ancient Scotti'h 
clironicler who resided near I^klinbiirgh, stales 
that in the year MUi, storks came and nestetl on 
the roof of St diles’Church, in the High Sheet 
of that city. They remained a year, lie says, 
and departed to return no more ; and ‘ whither 
they tlew no man knoweth.’ 

Apart from the niteresl attaching to the stoik, 
it is a remarkably pieluresipie bird ; its snowy 
body contrasting with the Inaglit i'e<l beak and 
legs and black quill feathers of the wiiig=, make 
it a striking object. The (light is nmgnifieeiit, 
bolder and more buoyant tli.in that of a heron. 
Like most large birds, its powers of flight .show 
best when it i.s at a great height. When we were 
on the Bastei rock, in Saxon Switzerl.and, a jiair 
pas.-ed overlieail, flying soutliward. Tlinirgh high 
above us, we eould clearly ;ee, llie black pinion 
feathers ; and as we wafclieil the ponevful Ijeat 
of the wide-spreailiiig wines, we tliought of the 
angels in Zeehariali’.s vision who had ‘wings like 
the stork.’ 


VEHS DE SOCIETE. 

Society Venses arc for the main jiart iiiiiiildn 
and dainty little poems, lightly dwelling on the 
wliim.s, affeetatioiis, and cajiriccs of the jia.s.sing 
hour. Love foriits the llieiiie of many of these 
little poems ; but love i.s in the hackgvoiind, and 
jiropriety and eonitesy are always to the fore. 
'I'lie writer of Vers de .Socii'ti’ i.s delicately ironical ; 
his se.oni is bnt the pi tulancc of a graceful biiiii- 
iiiiiig-bird. Ills playfnliie.ss is ofteiitiiiie.s tender, 
and its subtlety gives the greater ellect to Ins 
light and airy satire. ’I'lie world lie lives in i.s 
a woi'ld composed of liagile china shepherds and 
sliciilicrdesses ; he Jiiust needs bo delicate in bis 
treatment of tliein, or, by one false step, lie will 
deiiiolisli a whole, groiij) of liis preltj' iikkIcIs. 
Above all, the writer of .society ver.se must let no 
sorrow or sadness cree]) into liks verse.s. Ills first 
objee.t should be to plea.se and to diveit ; lie* will 
hide a tear as be rattle- lii.i cap and bells ; or, by 
an artfully wrought conceit, di.sguisc, and jkxs- 
sildy conceal from the view altogellier, the more 
grave and serion.s .side of things. The side lie 
shows us of the medal is the bright side ; he may 
himself see the reverse, but it is his businei 5 .s to 
pro.sent the best face. 

It iiinst not be at all .supposed that because this 
kind of ver.se is faneifnl and U'ljf-re that it is by 
any means the easiest of const ruction. Tliere i.s 
certainly no great thought or mighty iiiiage to he 
found in these ver.sidcts ; they differ from .son¬ 
nets ill this respect. A sonnet has been iIe.soi ibed 
03 ‘an epic in fourtiien lines;’ audit is an indi¬ 
cation of the feeling of the times that soiinet- 
writing is giving place, to society vereo. Son¬ 
nets are governeil by bard and fast rules, and 
the muse is fettered in shackles of iron ; but in 
society verse this is perhaps even more .so, and 
the verses are polished and repolished till they 
become dainty and fastidious. They must sparkle 
with a well-restrained wit, and mitst never 


approach in the slightest way heaity mirth and 
rollicking fun. To rai.se. the loud hoi.storons laugh 
by his biiffoouery—that is the business of tlie 
parodist; bnt the writer of society verse innst 
not be (dad as a harleijnin at a pantoniiiuc ; lie 
uiii.'t be (degantly attired in court iIitos, with 
silken hose and pretl ily pointed shoes ; ami Ins 
delicate white hands, witli their slender tiiigers 
and i'o.sy nails, must taper like those of a courtly 
lady. 

'I’lio liniiionr of vers de .soei('t(' must he (inaint 
ill its conceit. 'I'lie niitlior of pretty rondeaus 
and ringing villatielh's may perhaps see gro.ss 
abnse.s in the very lieart of society ; he niaj' see 
rank w(‘e(ls and poisnnons (lower.s growing here 
and tlieri' in tlie very midst of the Eden of 
the fashioiiahle world ; hut he will only give 
his ivadeis gliiiijjses lor one instant of these 
e\ il.s, and his satire must he elegant, graceful, and 
delicate. He can only administer his criticisnis 
ill hoiiieojiatliic doses; his jiriidnclions iiin.st not 
be relicetive, but ii'i>p and sparkling. Vers de 
soeii'te, .aeiiiiiliiig In (lie dermitioii of Mr Ei'ed- 
eiick Locker, no mean autliorily, slionld be 
‘sliorf., (degant, riliiied, and ramifiil, not seldom 
(lislingiiished by iha.-leiieil .scntinieiit, and often 
jd.ivtiil. The lone should not he pilelied liigli ; 
it should he idioiiialie, and rather in the conver¬ 
sational key; ihe iliylhin .should be bright and 
.sjiarkliiig, and I,be ihyiiie freciiumt and never 
lorced ; while Ibe entire poem should be marked 
by tasteful iiioderalioii, bigli finisli, and eouipilete- 
iies.-.’ 

Ahlioiigli Vers de soeii'ti' is in its purest forms 
('lily an adaptation from the Freneli, who have 
since the ti oiibadoiii's and tlie (lays of Villon 
excelled in the light and iantastie style of ver- 
silieation, Herihk and V'allcr and Sir John 
Suckling have lefi ns many speciiiien.s of fanciful 
English society verse ; bill we iiiufct come down 
to writers only recently dead to find modern 
sjieeiiiuTis ()| this selioid, siudi as Praed and Tom 
Hood and Thackeray, though these are uotstiicl 
ill their adliereneo to the Kreiieh form.s. Living 
writers all'ord the best speeiiiieii.s of tliis new 
Eiiglisli school of ver,-(‘, and among the foremost 
ranks are siuli names a.s Andrew Ijang, Austin 
Dobson, F.diiinnd <.Jos.s(“, and J)r Macdonald. As 
a sperimen ot the vers de soeii'te spii'it, the 
fidlowing, from llie facile pen of Mr Ilejivy S. 
I.cigli, is wortliy of quotation : 

TllK TWO AUKS. 

Folks were happy as d.iys were long 
111 the old Arcadian tunes; 

"When life .Kcenied only a dance and song 
In the swectt.st of .all sweet clniies. 

Our world grows bigger, and, stag(' hy stage, 

As the pitiless years have riJlcd, 

Aye've ((uite forgotten the Golden Age 
And come to tlie Age ot Gold. 

TiiiK' went by in a slieepish way 
TTpon T'lo.ssiily’s idains of yore. 

In the nineteeiitli century, lambs at play 
Mean niuttoii; and nothing more. 

Onr swams at present are far too sage 
To live as one lived of old: 

Ho they couple the criHik of tlie Golden Ago 
With a liodk in the. Ago of Gold. 

From Corydon’s reed the mountains round 
ffeard news of his latest flame; , • 

And Tityrus made the woods lesimiid 
Witli echoes of Daphne’s name. 
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They kindly left us a lasting gan^ 

Of their musical art, we 're tola ; 

And the Pandean pipe of the Golden Age 
lirings mirth to the Age of Gold. 

Dwellers in huts and in inarhlo halls— 

Prom shcphordesR up to (lueeii— 

Cared little for bonnets and loss for shawls. 

And notliiug for crinoline. 

But now simplicity’s not the rage, 

And it’s tunny to think how cold 
The dress they wore in the (! olden Age 
Would socin in the, .tge of Gold. 

Jilectric telegraphs, jirinting, gas, 

Toliacco, iiallooiis, and steam, 

Are little events that have ooine to ))iws 
.Since the days of the old 
And, spite of Ijeiiiprierc’s d.izdiiig jJikge, 

J’d give -thoiigli it might .seoiii bold— 

A hundred year's of tlie Golden Age 
For a year of tin' .\ge of (!old. 

SoiiU! of the best (xamiihw of this lesthctic 
soliiiol of vo'so iiiuv' be loiiud ill Austin Dobson’s 
Vi;)iu:tfi’s 'til Rliiinii', iiml Andrew Lung’s Hhymen n 
la Moils uiid /kiUiitltt, in lUue Chimi. AVe cannot 
forbear from qiiotiirg u cliunuinj' one from this 
latter liook : 

There’s a joy williout ciuikei or cark. 

Tiiere’s a ])leasure eternally new 
’Tis to gaze on tlie glaoe ami tlie mark 
Of china that ’.s old, and tliat’s Idne; 

Who’d have thougtit they Wtiuld come to us, who 
That o’er loot of an emjnre would bang 
A veil of Morrisiaii hue. 

In the reign of the Kmperor Hwang’f 

These dnigojis--tlieir tails yon remark. 

Into hunches of lotus dowirs grew— 

Wlion Noah came out of the Ark, 

Did these he in wait lor ins crew '! 

They snorted, tliey snapped, and they slew. 

They were mighty of hii and of fang. 

And their portraits Gelostials tlrew. 

In the ivigli of the Einiii'ror 11 ivaug. 

Here’s a pot with a Iionse in a park. 

In a park wliere tlic peach-blossoms blew. 

Where the lovers elopeil in tlie dark. 

Lived, died, and were turned into two 
Bright liirds tliat eternally tiew 
Tlll'ongli the boHglis of the May, as tiioy sang; 
'Tis a tale was nmlouiitedly true 
In the reign of the Km])eioi' Hwang. 


anj subtleness the conversational is introduced in 
the sixtii line. 

A most finished poem, and rising to a very 
high level above the average standard of these 
pretty lilting rhymes, is that cutitleil Expectation, 
by Edmund Gosse: 

When flower-time comes and all the woods are gay, 
When linnets chirruii and the soft winds blow, 
Adowii the winding river I will row, 

And watch tile nien'y maidens tossing hay. 

And tioop.s of children slioutiug in their play, 

And with thin oars flout the fallen snow 
Of heavy Imwtlmrn lilossonis as I go : 

And shall 1 sec my love at fall of day 
Wlien flower-time comes? 

Ah, yes ! for by the liorder of tlio stream 
She binds rod roses to a trim alcove. 

And 1 shall fade into her summer dream 
Of musing upon love- nay, even seem 
To be myself the. very god of love. 

When flower-time comes! 

Is not llii.- a compk'io hiimmui' dream in verse? 
Wc I'iiii fa'icy a.s the lines run on tliat we 
are listeiiino to the soft ]ilashing of the river 
stream against its tufted banks; we can see the 
poppies in rieli palclies amidst the waving rorn ; 
■ luid we can - inell tlic delicious fragrance of the 
new-mown hay ii,s it is wafted on the gentle 
breeze tliat bear.- to u.s in litful hillabie.s the song 
of the liglit-licarled mower.'-. 

A’ci'-s de socu'-te, although it has luneh in it 
to commend it, lacks oariicstne.ss, and it is this 
lack of eanic.stncs.s, this mere conforming to con- 
veiitiomi! form-', and dealing only with (ieetiiig 
tojnes, that will give to it no great duration. Its 
siiperlicialiU i.s a .sure .sign ol its .slioit livedness. 
Al.is ; tlie pretty poems that have .■-erved to divert 
u.s during the long winter days of this life will 
be, put on the slndf when vee have pimsed into 
tlie great land ol sunshine, and our great-grand¬ 
children will regal d tliem intieh as we regard 
tlie curious uld-Tiisliioned china shejdierds and 
slieplierdesses ; and new songs will he sung then, 
the old old tale of love will still be told, but new 
eye.s will brighten to lie.ar it, and the telling 
will be ever fresli. 


Come, snarl at my ecstasies, do. 

Kind crit.c, your tongue has a tang. 

But a sage never heeded a shrew 
In the reign of the Umperor ilwaiig. 

The following elegant and charming morceaii de 
poisie is from the pen of Austin Dobson ; 

Oh ! Imvc’s hut a dance. 

Whore Time jdays the Addle ! 

See the couples advance — 
f Oh I Love’s but a dance ! 

A whisper, a glance-- 
‘Shall we twirl down tlie middle?’ 

' Oh 1 Lqve’s hut a dance. 

Where Time plays the flddlo ! 

Though only eight lines in its entirety, and one 
ibf those linos oeeurriug three times, and another 
,on® twice, yet in spite of its artificiality, in spite 
;,'bt its limited space it manages to convey to the 
iufml a flash of a pj-etty picture even if only for 
vntJ ittttant. It will be noticed with What grace 


MUUNLIGIIT GN THE LAKE. 

In the uuti'iiiuid gloaming siul mid cliilt 
The moorland mere in silent, slumber lay, 
Uiimdled well! its w.iiers, darkly gray, 

And all its sentinel leeds stood slilTand still; 

The peewit’s lii-st good-night fell clear and shrill,' 
The west was dusky brown with dying day, 
When eiuiio aerns.s the heather, far away, 

The gleam of nioonrise o'er tlie distant hill 

Like flame thut flashes tlirougii the cnnnon-smoke 
A full moon climbed above the swaying firs — 
The l uslics felt that herald-hreeiso of hers; 

They whispered to the water that awoke, 

Athwnit its face a golden ripple broke. 

And the Queen kissed her nightly worshippers. 

J. G. F. NioKobSou.. 


Brintod and Buhlished by W. & IL Chambkhs, Limited, 
47 Puteriiaster How, LONDON ; and EdINBUEOE. 
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THE EXPLOSION AT HOME. 

Uv Aha M. THon'Eit 

We were roused at a few iiiiiiutes past seven on 
the morning of April 23il by a sensation akin to 
earth(|ii!ike. 'Die house rocked and .shook from 
the foundations ; windows and door's were burst 
open ; and a few inoinents later, a terrific explo¬ 
sion took place, which drew us all to the window, 
for the sound of glass falling and smashing in 
every direction led us to imagine a bomb had 
exploded at our ver} doors. But our first glance 
showed us that the scene of disaster was at some 
distance from us, for over the Quirinal Palace a 
dense column of smoke arose, assuming the form 
of a gigantic pine-tree, afterwards wind-driven 
to St Peter’s, where it obscured the mighty dome 
from our view. As the crowd saw the position 
of the cloiul, tnie thought seems to have dominated 
all hearts—fear for the safety of the King. That 
the explosion could have taken phice at a dis¬ 
tance did not occur to any one who had just expe¬ 
rienced the severe shock with its accompanying 
roar. 

When we had ascertained that no bomb en¬ 
dangered our lives at our doors, we had time to 
notice the scene around us with no little appre¬ 
ciation of its unique cjuality. People in all 
stages of toilet leaned from the open windows; 
while others, dressed or only lialf-clothed, rushed 
about the streets, gesticulating, culling, shrieking, 
and gaubling wildly. No one knew more than 
his neighbours; hut then the sensations felt by all 
at this live moment were so extraordinary, that 
none could he silent; so evei-y one Uilked, and 
naturally no one listened. The servants in our 
house ran about the corridors, aljuost in convul¬ 
sions with terror, praying, imploring protection 
from the Madonnas which they clasped to their 
breasts. For the moment it wa.s bedlam within 
doors and out. The papers afterwards gave 
graphic accounts of the heart of Koine at this 
moment. Streets were black with a mass of 
people, men, women, and children, in every stage 


of deshabille, directing their steps towards the 
t^uirinal, fearing to find the palace a ruin. 

Meantime, the King, who was dressing when 
the shock came, rushed out in his .shii’t sleeveti, 
got a cab (report says), and dashed off towards 
the Porta Portese, divining at once what had 
happened. He was there by half-past seven, so 
it will be seen that he must have gone at full 
.speed—in fact, he was one of the first to arrive 
ui)on the spot. 

The crowd limling at last the 'true cause of the 
shock, now struggled to make a way to the gate, 
a ‘motley crowd’—civiliaiLS, soldicr-s, firemen, 
monks. Sisters of Cfimi'ity, beggars, workmen, and 
ladies and gentlemen of all nationalities, it was 
a sight, perhaps, to be seen only once in a life- 
tiiiie, this human imcss, pouring out of Rome 
towards the scene of disaster. Arrived there, 
we find the King the central figure, encouraging 
tile Wounded, organising workmen, and when a 
wonuiu’s form was seen beneath the ruins, even 
tearing away the debris with his own‘hands in 
the excitement of the moment lie drew’ near to 
the heart of his people this bright April morning, 
utterly forgetful of self, unconscious of fatigue, 
moved to teai's by the suffering of the brave 
soldiers. King only by virtue of his power to lead 
on this terrible field of battle. 

The Powder Magazine—which contained two 
hundred and si.vty-five tons of powder, without 
counting an enormous amount of shells, bombs, 
cartridges, and other explosives-^was situated 
about a mile and a half beyond the Porta Portese. 
Now that the accident has happened, the question 
an.ses naturally enough, ‘Why was such a large 
quantity of combustible material permitted so 
near to the city V To most this question now' 
is to ‘shut the door when the steed is stolen,* 
says an Italian paper. 

The inquiry into the cause of the disastef is 
not yet made at the time 1 write. The im¬ 
pression given, by the leading papers seems to 
be that it was an accident, not us some thought 
at first, deliberate design of anarchists. The most 
credible account -from the Roman Tmes-^ruiiS, 





that tlio magazine had been ( pened the previous 
day in order to air the contents—^thst the action 
of the air com\)iued with the rays of the sun hud 
inflamed the powder into combustion, with disas¬ 
trous result. It relates that a short time before 
the catastrophe the captain in charge lieard a 
noise as of sacks of walnuts being moved. He 
gnessed the cause, called all his sohliers out, and 
ordered them to leave the fort; whihst he, thor¬ 
oughly aware of the danger, coolly romainc<l until 
assured that his men wei’e in safet)'. A few 
raoments later the e.vjdo.siou ensued, and the 
Powder .Magazine was blown to i.hc winds, leav¬ 
ing nothing laU a heap of charred ruins to mark 
the spot where it oin-e stood. And alas for 
Captain Speccenuda !—his men got safely away; 
but he was caught, thrown ihnvn, and so battered, 
cut, and torn, that no hope is entertained of bis 
recovery. [He has since died.] Among the, 
wounded soldiers, too, there is a oorporal whoso 
courage and calmness are the talk of the hour. 
He was one. of tlie hist to leave the fatal spot, 
anil was badly injured. It was found neeessary 
to amputate one leg, which was torn to pieces. 
He refused to fake chloroform, and bore the 
agony of the ojmration without uttering a word of 
complaint. When told that if he did not take 
chloroform he would suffer tornbly, he quietly 
remarked: *A soldier should not fear pain!' 
That was a Roman’s reply ! 

And now for an instance of courage which 
almost rivals the fable of the sentinel lound at 
his post at Pompeii. When the sentry who 
guarded the Magazine was ordereil to leave the 
spot, be hurried out with gun and baggage. He 
threw himself flat on the ground when the explo¬ 
sion took place ; and when it was all over, though 
horribly injured, took u]) Ins gun and walked 
back to his post, where he was iouml by the iir^t 
rescue party. The King, who, as already said, 
was one of the, first on the field, found the brave 
soldier, dusty, black in the face, with the clothes 
almost torn from his body, but with his gun, 
presenting arms. It is .said the hero is to be 
presenteiPwitli a gold medal for valour, by request 
of the King. 

All the buildings for a mile round the spot 
hove been destroyed wholly or ])aitially. Of 
course any in the immediate vicinity of the 
Magazine arc razed to the ground or blown 
completely out of sight. Of the Magazine itself 
, nothing is left tint a licap of eluirred ruins. The 
Ufest information as to the niimbor of peojile 
who suffered by the explosion give.s eleven dead 
apd two hundred and fitty woumled. 

A monk was noted amongst the rescue party 
conapicnmis for his courage and indofatig.able 
, efforts. Ilis fine tact and ndmini.str.ilivc powers 
soon placed him at the head of ilic willing 
Workers ; he was, in fact, the brains of the im- 
peroons crowd. Yet he wa.s unknown and a 
' ustjwnger. It would be interesting to learn some- 
ithhifj heroic nature ; but it is buried, 

, L, I Suppose, in the heart of the church. How hi.s 
must have thrilled to be working thus 
'■^nc* more heart to heart with the people! Nor 
ft an ordinary gano of workmen that was to 
I |«K|ecin,'th6re blackened by the'terrific clouds 
'and smoke. Monks, Sisters of Charity, 
Bremen, and civilians worked side by 
breathless anxiety, cheered on by the 


King, who, as he sprang into the ruins and tore 
away the stones with his hands, received round 
after i-ound of acclamation from the ordinary 
workpeople of the crowd. Not until all the 
wounded were carried away did King Humliert 
leave the spot, and then it was for the Hospital, 
where he presented liini'ielt. To quote an Italian 
paper, the Trilmne: ‘ No one would know that 
It was a sovereign who entered the ward. His 
blue suit was covered with a striituin of powder, 
his face was black and agitated with emotion, as 
lie went from bed to litter with words of comfort 
and consnlntion tor each sufl’ercr. Ilis boots were 
soiled, bis hat ornslied in, itc. As ho left the 
Ilo.spital he was received with loud vivats by the 
people crowding behind the cordon.’ 

'Tlie ilaniitgc doiie to Rome lias not yet been 
correctly estimated. In the eye of the artist and 
tourist it is .apparently iiicalcnlablc. We hear 
that the rare vases of the Etruscan collection in 
the Vatican gallery have shared the fate of the 
windows of .Rome. Nearly all the galleries, 
jialaees, and clinrclies are closed for repairs. 
Some have suflered more damage than others ; 
and it scetiis as thongb the most valuable of 
the stained-gla.'-s windows arc most hopelessly 
wro-cked. Tlr’ streets glitter with crystals ; so do 
the aisles of such cliui'elics as one can still enter. 

(July a week ago we wore luxuiiating in the 
beauty of St l’anl’.s/aon % muri. We could not 
tear ourselves away iroin that superb nave with 
its live j)illari'd aisles, radiant iii flu* gorgeous 
ilaiiics of light shed fioni the coloured windows 
beyond. Uaising our eyes we confronted the 
gaze ol tliese stalely Apostles in tlicir robes of 
purple, crimson, and gold, their grand loads look¬ 
ing with ined'able peace, inetl'ablo dignity across 
the Bliailowy aisles. Ami now! all are a memory, 
for of St Raul’s not one window remains to tell 
posterity of the beautiful uorks of art onr eyes 
tli.il. day bad seen. And Moroni, the artist who 
created these stately figures, whose I'uuning bands 
designed tlucse treasuies of Si I’anl’s—alas! be 
is now but dust, and lias carried his secrets with 
him to the grave. 

.'so it may readily be seen that an Eldorado 
of gold could not repair the damage done to 
Rome by this teirifie ex]>losion. 


1) U M A R E S Q’ S H A U G H TER. 

I U WTKR XXVI.--DESrAIH. 

They carried Psyche up to her own room, and 
laid her on the bed, and tended her carefully. 
‘She’s been affected like this more than once 
before,’ Haviland Dumaresq said with a pang 
of remorse, trying to niitiiniise the matter to liis 
own eonseience, * though never quite so serioasly, 
perhaps, as to-duje I’oor child, poor child ! It’s 
strange how sensitive natures respond to a stinui- 
lus. She’s been watching this campaign with 
such singnlar interest; and the suddenness of the 
shock, ah or such hopes aroused, shows how much 
she’s been over-exciting herself all along, about 
it.’ 

As for Ida Mansel, she held her peace, and 
guessed the truth, for even Girton had not 
wholly extinguished her feminine inetineta. 
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DUMARESQ'S 

They poured a little brandy down Psycho’s tliroat 
to revive her, and gradually and slowly she came 
to her-self again. She never once littered Liniiell’s 
name, and nobody about her alluded to liim in 
any way. ‘Tell me what was in the paper!’ 
she said, with the calm of despair ; and they 
rend it aloud to her—every word of it ungarbled. 
She listened with her face buried deep in the 
pillow. 'Is that all?’ she asked, as Ida JIansel 
ended. And her father answered in a choking 
voice : ‘That’s all, my darling.’ After which she 
lay a long time silent. 

At last she turned round and witli a terrible 
calmue.s.s looked up in their fares. Her eyes, 
though open, were singularly vacant. ‘Wliy 
don’t you light the candles'!’ she cried like a 
pcevisli chilli. ‘It’s so very dark. All dark, 
everywhere!’ And she flung her liands about 
lier with a curious impatience. 

Hnviland iJnmarcMj stood up in bis liori-or. 
The candles were burning on Psyche’s dre.ssing- 
table, and the little white room was as bright as 
daylight. With an agonised face he looked doivu 
at his daughter. ‘ Don’t you see me, Psyche'!’ 
he cried, all aghast. ‘ Look up at me, darling. 
Try hard. Don’t you sec me ?' 

r.sychc groped out at him with extondod arms. 
‘Where are you, Papa?’ slic asked ipiile inno¬ 
cently. 'Plien she fell hack in her place ami 
bnr.st at once into a flood of tcar.s. She wa.s glad 
.she had tliat cloak to cover her sorrow with. 
’I’oo prou(| to acknowledge the meaning of lier 
giief, she could at lca.st let it loose, under false 
pretences. She could cry as much as .she liked 
for Linnell now. 'Piiey would think she ivas 
only crying for her own Mindiicss. 

’I'hat same evening a telegram went up to 
London, addressed to the greatest oculist of the 
<lay, begging him in term.s of urgent entreaty 
to come down at once to a new jiatieut at 
Petherton. 

And Haviland Diimaresq had reason to bless 
the blindness too, it; bis own way, for it took 
him off for a while from his rtuiiorseful con¬ 
science, and concentruied his thoughts upon 
Psyche’s condition. 

All the next day. Psyche saw nothing. And 
the day after that, and the day after that ag^iii. 

Hut the eminent oculist who had come down 
post haste from town to see her, and who came 
down each evening again by the last train to 
watch the ca.se —so profound was his admiration 
of the Encyclopiedic Pliilo-sophy—hold out to 
them the happiest hopes for her recovery, after 
a short interval. It w'as a purely nervous affec¬ 
tion, he said with confidence: functional, func¬ 
tional : no cataract, no disintegration, no struc¬ 
tural disease: the merest pas.sing fail lire of the 
optic centres. It was all in the brain, ho assured 
them with' great assurance niany times over. 
They had every hope. There was nothing to 
despair about 
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Every hope! No hope for IWhe. Nothing 
to despair about! While blank despair hedged 
her in and environed her! How little they 
know about hearts, these doctors! 

At first she fancied there might yet he a 
chance. Not for her, of course : that was noth¬ 
ing ; but for her painter. All was so vague and 
uncertain at Khartoum. Youth is loth indeed 
to give up all for lost. So young a love, so soon 
ci'iislied out: impossible! inqiossible ! And even 
the paper-s, the London p.apers, those wise, saga¬ 
cious, omniscient papers, held out doubts at first 
as to Gordon’s death. Well then, if as to 
Gordon’s, why not also as to Linnell’s just 
equally? She could not believe he was dead, 
with that day iinexjilained. She could not think 
an explanation would never eomc. She hoped 
on against hope, till all hope was inipo.ssible. 

Slowly and surely her faith gave way, liowover. 
Each fresh day’s telegrams brought fresh grounds 
for doubting that any living soul had e.scaped the 
mas.sacre. Deserters brought in news of the two 
or three Europeans .still hold in hondble slavery 
ill Khartoum ; and Ijinnell’s name was not aiiiong 
them. Day by day, the terrible eertainty gi'ew 
clearer ami ever more clear to Psyche that her 
lover lay dead in the heart of Africa. 

And yet, strange to say, the specialist was 
right. Psyche’s blindness was only temporary. 
Hour after hour, a.s hope gradually .sank and 
(lied out within her, her eyesight was slowly but 
surely restored to her. In tiiree or four w'eeks, 
■she was as well as ever—to all outer view—as Ida 
Mansel observed her. Put lier heart—her heart 
was crushed witliin her. 

Weeks rolled on, and months pa.ssed by, and 
the fate of all who had fought at Khartoum gi'ew 
from time to time more fixed and certain. 
Spring returned, ami with it Geraldine Maitland. 
For that congenial (‘ompauionship Psyche was 
glad, as far as she could be glad for anything 
now ; for Geraldine was the only living soul with 
whom she could talk—not freely, but at all— 
about her lost painter, 'fo her father, she never 
even mentioned his name ; the subject was a sealed 
book between tbem. It was too awful a shadow 
to recognise in spec :h. There are ghosts one can 
only pretend to avoid by strenuously ignoring 
them in the bosom of the family. ILaviland 
Dumaresq knew in his own soul he had sent 
Jjinnell away to his grave ; but lie bad done it 
for the best’; he had done it for the best. No 
man is responsible for the iniseim and unexpected 
contingencies of his actions. We must be judged 
by cur intentions, not by results. How could he 
know the young fellow would run away with the 
precipitancj'of youth into danger’s mouth? All 
lie wanted was to ])rotect P.syche. His sole object 
in life, now, was his daughter’s happiness. 

His daughter’s happiness ! Oh futile old philo¬ 
sopher. If only men and women would just be 
content to let each of us live his own life, un¬ 
disturbed, and not eelieine and plan, and contrive 
so much for the happiness of othei's—how very 
much happier we should all be for it! 
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Haviland Dumaresq had meant to take Psyche 
up to London for the season that coming spring, 
and introduce her to those powerful friends of 
his—for he had friends, not a few, in virtue of 
bis apostolate—by whose aid she was to make 
that bidlliunt marriage which he still wildly 
dreamed for her in his opium ecstasies. He 
had even, by superhuman elTorts, provided before¬ 
hand the needful niom-y for going into lodgings, 
good' fashionable lodgings, for some jiiontlis in 
towai, where, he mijght launch his Psyche upon 
the great world of Loudon ; and Ida Mansel, 
most practical of heads, had promi.sed to find an 
eligible tenant meanwhile for the Wren’s Nest, 
at the irsual rate of fiirJiished houses at the so.'i- 
side in early summer. Hut when May came 
round—that sinilelcss ilay -ponr Psyche’s heart 
was still so sore that Haviland Dumaresq .shrunk 
himself from putting hi.s own plan into execution. 
It would only spoil her chaiiees in the end to 
bring her out while this mood was upon liei'. 
After all. he thought, there was plenty of time 
yet. His rosebud was still .so young ami fresh ; 
no need to hurry. Let her get over this girlish 
fancy first about a blighted lieart: gills are so 
plastic; and then, when .she'd forgotten her 
supposed romance -young iieople bike a h 3 ’.ster- 
icul delight in imagining Inemselves unhappy - 
ho conhf fulfil his jdan of taking her up to town, 
and give her a fairer ehance in the in.itrimonial 
lottery with the gilded youth of our teeming 
London. 

For at Pethertou, Haviland Dumaresn was a 
very small person ; but in London, he knew, 
more than one rich nian’.s son would be pioml 
to marry Haviland Uumaresij’s daughter. In 
that mighty mart, whore everything finds i^ 
level so .soon, even true greatness is more justlv 
and generously appraised than eLewbere. The 
provincial celebrity sinks at once tn hi.s )irupe)’ 
place; but then, i ii irmiichi', the truly great 
man who ranks in his shire but as a lliird-rate 
personage finds biniBelf in London duly esti¬ 
mated at bis right worth by a more critical 
audience. 

So the spring and summer passed .slowly awiiy ; 
and autumn came again, and with it the anni¬ 
versary of Liiinell’s depnrturo. 

All through the summer, Psyche’s eyes had 
troubled her aoaiu from time to time ; luit she 
thought very little about her eyes now ; of what 
use to her tvere they ? The only thing on earth 
she ciu’ed to sec was gone for ever. They would 
never help her to see lier pfiinter again. For 
despair itself becomes at last a sort ot sacied 
cult, a mysterious pleasure. 

Still, in a certain vague indefinite way, without 
herself attaching much importance to the sub- 
j«t, Psyche dimly noticed a change in the cliai'- 
ftfter of the disease. Thougli nhe saw very well 
for inost of her time, she observed that the 
periods of dimness were nmch more frequent 
>lio\y than of old, and the periods of total loss 
of vision, when they came, remained far longer 
' itiid Were altogether more iiersisteiit in every way 
thon^iu the early stages. Sl\,c recognised to 
with a strange uncomplaining Duin tr- 
acquiescence, a fatalistic acceptance of the 
Ipwrael^f the Cosmos, tliat she was slowly going 
for no particular reason, but^ niereJy .'because 
will to see was failing her.' 


She concealed it as far as she could, of course, 
from her father. She couldn’t bear to vex the 
old philosopher’s soul, to pile on that pathetic 
unsuccessful life one more great failure. ’He 
loved her so dearly and was so proud and fond 
of her. To be sure, it was only' putting off the 
evil day. But Psyche put it off with all her 
might for all that. Papa was old and far from 
strong. P.syche knew in her heart he couldn’t 
live many years longer. Why^ vex his last 
days needlessly with this final burden? Was 
it not enough and luoie than enough that that 
great soul should find itself in old age poor and 
broken and weighed down with sorrow without 
adding that last straw to complete the disaster? 
The p.itho.s of Haviland J,)uinaree(|’s nobly wasted 
life sufficed as it stood : Psyche at least would do 
her best to conceal from him wliatever might add 
fo hi.s misery. 

So she strove bard to hide from him her grow¬ 
ing bliiidne.ss. If the dim lit seized her as she 
.sit and real), .she would lay down her book and 
remain .sil ting and talking without .diowing it in 
any way till her eves began slowly to resume 
their function. If it came iqioii her when she 
was out walking on th" downs with her father, 
instead of going on ami grojiing her way, which 
would have boti-ayeil lier case, .she would pause 
and pretend to be scanning the laud.sca])c, or 
would i-it down on the turf and pull gra.sse8 by 
her side, while her father looked on and never 
.susjiected the j'eason for her wayward conduet. 
Now and then, to be sure, eircumBtauce.s arose 
where it was inii>os.sil)le wholly to conceal the 
Liels. She might be rending the pajKO' aloud 
to her father, and be comjxdled by that siiddcii 
mistiue.ss of the words to break off all at once 
in the nihhtlc of a sentence ; or she might be 
walking down the quiet main street of Petlierton, 
and fimi the visible world in one moment of lime 
transformed into a vast blank of darknc.ss before 
her. But even so, she noticed oiu' cmious fact. 
These blind fits overcame her least often in her 
father’s presence ; and by a violent effort of will, 
when he was bjq she seemed able actually to 
command her eyesight. The strong stimulus 
of a vivid desire to save, him needless pain 
comiuered the. weakness and fecldeness of nerve 
which alone nuulc the solid earth thus fade 
I into nothingness liefuie her eyes at a moment’s 
notice. 

Nay, in her father’.^ presence, Psyche even 
pretended not to feel sad : she tried hard to 
bury her grief from his eyes; for his sake, 
she w;ou)d still appear to be young and joyous. 
Tliougli her heait ached, she would still play 
lawn-tennis on the ilaitlands’ court and still 
' talk nonsense, liatcfiil, light-tongiied nonsense, 
witli tlie inild-eycd young curate. She w'as 
her father’s daughter, and could she not walk 
in her father’s w^ay ? Had she not inherited 
hi.' iron nature ? Her heart might break, indeed, 
but no daw should peck at it. She kept her 
sacred sorrow locked up secuz-ely in her silent 
breast. And fliere, it succeeded in eating hef 
life out. 

With Geraldine Maitland, however, she was 
less careful of concealment, at least as regarded 
her fits of blindness. The two girls walkM and 
talked on the downs much together ; and it often 
happened that in the midst of their conversation 
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Psyche’s feet and tongue would falter unawares, 
and she would put out her hands to grope 
her way before her through the thick darkness 
that all at once enveloped her stepsc As the 
summer wore on—so Geraldine noticed—tliese 
sudden failures grew more and more common. 
On one such occasion, indeed, when they were 
strolling almig the face of the east cliff, near' 
the tumbling sea, the world became a sudden 
blank to Psyche, and she sat down despairingly 
on the short smooth gra.ss, with her sightles.s eyes 
turned toward the waves and the warm sun of 
summer. 

‘What’s the matter, dearest?’ Genddiue Mait¬ 
land asked in her sympathetic way, for Geraldine 
when she wished could be very womanly. 

‘It’s all gone again,’ Psyche answered with 
a sigh. ‘ Oh, Geraldine, it all goes so oftoi now. 
I don’t feel as if 1 ’d strength to fight ag.ainst it, 
even for Papa’s sake, any longer.’ 

Geraldine’s face was very grave. ‘ What does 
your father say .about it. Psyche ?’ she asked 
seriously. ‘ lie ought surely to take you up to 
town to a doctor.’ 

‘Oh, no; not th.at!’ Psyche cried, shrinking 
back with infinite horror. ‘I don’t want doctors 
to go croas-(iuestioning me and torturing me 
any more. I can bear it all, if I’m only left 
alone ; but 1 can’t bear being worried and cross- 
examiiieil and bothered by dreadful men about 
it.’ 

‘lJut what does your father think?’ (Jcraldinc 
persisted still. ‘ 1 ’in sure he ought to do some¬ 
thing to .set it right again.’ 

‘He doesn’t know - or he harilly knows at all,’ 
Psyche answered i[uickly. ‘ I’ve kept it from 
him as mnch as I can. I don’t want to cause, 
him any needless trouble.’ 

Geraldine held her peace and answered noth¬ 
ing. But in her own mind slu; had decided 
at once what was the projier thing for her to 
do. .She would tell llaviland Huniaresq that 
very day liow Psyche fare<l, and would urge him 
to take some conipetent medical ojiiuion. 

That evening, Psyche took tea at the Mait- 
lands’. She noticed the General, always liland 
and polita, was even blander and politer than 
usual in bis ilemeanoiir towards her. llis 
courtesy had in it a touch of that tender and 
chivalrous gentleness which oM soldiers, moi’e 
perhaps than any other men, know how to dis- 
nlay on occasion to a woman in distress. Even 
Mrs Maitland, as a ride so painfully cold ainl 
distant, unbent a little that day to the mother¬ 
less girl. She called her ‘My dear’ more than 
once, and it was not the ‘My dear’ of <-onveu- 
tional politeness with which women hold one 
another off far more efi'eetually than with the 
coldest courtesies: it was the ‘ My clear ’ of 
genuine feminine interest. After tea, too, P-syche 
observed that Geraldine slipped away for a 
quarter of an hour on some vague excuse, though 
she didn’t attach much importance at the timelio 
her sudden departure. When Geraldine returned, 
her eyes seemed somewhat red from crying, and 
she gave no explanation of where she had been, 
further than to say witli an evasive smile that 
she had run out for a bit on a little private 
errand. 

At seven o’clock, Psyche returned to. the 


Wren's Nest. She owned the door with a noise* 
less hand, and walked unexpectedly into the 
little drawing-room. For a moment the haze 
gathered over her eves; as it cleared away she 
saw to her surprise her father, that strong man, 
.sitting bowed and bent with sorrow in his easy- 
ehair, his hands clasped hard between his open 
knees in front of him Tears were trickling 
slowly d<?wn his bronze-d cheek ; his attitude was 
clocpient of utter dcspuudeucy. On the table by 
his side stood a little glas.s bottle quite empty. 
Psyche, in her sudden speechless terror, remem¬ 
bered to have seen it on the mantel-slielf that 
morning, full of tho.se little silver-coated pellets 
which she .somehow associated in her own mind 
---though she couldn’t .say why- with her fathers 
freciiient and distracting headaches. 

‘Why, father dear,’ .die cried, flinging one 
arm round hi.-- neck in an access of sudden ener¬ 
getic sympatliy, ‘what on earth does this mean? 
What’.s the matter with you, darling? And why 
is the bottle—on the table - empty ?’ 

Her father looked up at her mid nodded his 
head slowly and despondently. ‘It’s lost its 
effect,’ he answered in a very hollow voice. ‘It’s 
lost its ell'eet altogether, I’m afraid. (7ne after 
another, I’ve taken them in turn, and found no 
ridief from this tremor of iiiy nerves.--I never 
took so many in my life before. I was frigliteiied 
myself when 1 W'aiited aiiotber and found 1 ’d 
taken the whole bottleful. They do me no good ; 
they do me no good now. What can I turn to, 
to relieve me from tliis misery ?’ * 

‘Ikather!’ Psyche cried, with a sudden buret 
of horrible intuition, ‘it isn’t opium? Oh, for 
Heaveii'.s sake, tell me, it isn’t opium !’ 

The old num drew her down to him in a wild 
spasm of rcmor.so and affection. ‘ My darling,’ he 
cried "ill the fervour of fiis regret,‘don’t ask me 
its name ! don’t put any name to it! Forget it, 
forget it: 1 never meant you should know. But 
whatever it was, ]*.syelie, from this day forth, 
for your sak»>, my cliild, 1 solemnly promise you, 
I have done with it tor ever :’ 

'I'here wius a moment’s pause. Tlien Psycho 
said again : ‘Was it that that was troubling you 
w lien 1 came in, Papa ?’ 

llaviland Huniaresq looked back into her deep 
blue eyes with those tnilhful eyes of his. .lie 
W'lis too organically moral to mince- a lie with 
her. ‘No,’ be answered shoitly, though with a 
terrible W'reiieh. ‘ It was vof, Psyche.’ 

Again there was a pause. Then Psyche whis¬ 
pered very low or e more : ‘ Has Geraldine Mait¬ 
land been here this evening?’ 

llaviland Dumarosq groaned, but lie answered, 
without one iiioineiit’s lie.sitatioii : ‘ Vos, Psyche.’ 

Psyche drew' over a rliair from the viall and 
seated herself besiilo him. She hold her father's 
liand ill her own, tenderly. For three minutes 
those tw'o who loved one another so .sl^aiigely sat 
there in silence. At last P.syehe looked up and 
said ill a very low' voice : ‘ Well, Papa ?’ 

Dmnare.sq put one liimd to his forehead and 
sighed. ‘i'o iiiorrow. Psyche,’ he said in a 
dreamy w’ay, ‘w*e go up to London. 1 want tO 
take medical advice about myself—and I shall 
seize the oppovtnnity at the same time of asking 
Godichau’s opinion about your eyesight.’ 

Psyche dropped his hand resmuedly, , ‘ As you 
will, Papa,’ she said in a very soiii w’hisper. ‘But 
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I never wantet! to trouble you, myself, about so 
small a matter.’ 

Amt all that night she lay awake and cried— 
cried in her silent, tearless fashion. 


THE ORNAMENTAL USES OF NUTS 
' AND SEEDS. 

MaSY kinds of seeds, frnit-stones, nuts, and beans 
are employed for makinj,' necklaces, braeelet-i, 
and for other ornninental piirpo.-.es in various 
C 0 Uutrie.s. The vegetable-ivory nut, the cocoa- 
nut shell, and many other li.aiil .species, are 
carved into pipe-bowls and vaiions fancy articles, 
and are susceptible of a bigh polish. The woody 
rinds of the calabash fruit and of some gourd- 
form indispensable articles of <loincstic use among 
abmiginal races in a ^emi-civilised stiite, serving 
all the purposes of glass and earlbenware lor 
holding water, food, and oil ; drinking-cnjis, 
spoons, and suulf bo.ve.s are also made of them ; 
and many are painted and ornamented. Out of 
the small rind of the bottle-gourd are formeil 
the drinking-eiips lor the Paraguay tea, and the 
water-vessels of India, 

Some of the ceouomic uses, chiefly deemative, 
of many of these, glc-aned from different sources, 
combined under one bcaduig, may not be without 
interest, as .showing how widesjiread is the oina- 
meiital application of nuts and seeds. 

The large seeds of the Necklace Tree of the 
West Imlie.s, of a brilliant red hue, with a IdacK 
spot at one end, have Ireen often usi'd for 
sleeve links and .shiit studs. The red seeds of 
the coral flower are also used for ornamentid 
purposes. The fragrant kernels of Prunus Ma- 
haleb strung as necklaces are nuich I'.dtied liy 
the women of Sind and other p.uts of India. 
Snuff-boxes are made in Natal and (biboou 
by the natives of tlie seed of Oiicoba .sjiitio.su. 
In the Portuguese settlement of Ambriz, Africa, 
the seeds of the Oustard Ajijde are strung 
upon thread for ncckluees; ami in the Kew 
Museum are rosaries made of olive seeds and 
other fruit-sloues. The dry seeds ol the Haercd 
Lotus (Nelunibium speciosiuu), also known a.s tin; 
Pytluigoreau bean, are oftmi striiiig as bead,-. 
The black ’ nuts of Piitraujiva Uu.vluirghii au 
made into necklaces and ro.suies, and are worn 
by the iJrahmins, and also [iiit round tlie muKs 
of ebiidren to keep them in health and to ward 
off disease caused by evil spirits. 

Tlie seeds known as Nicker beans and lloiiduc 
nuts, Species of Uiiilaudiiia, are often used for 
bracelets, necklets, and rosaries, and arc very 
ornamental when capped and set. Baskets and 
Other fancy articles made of them are very 
common ill most museums. There are two 
species, G.» BonduceUa, tlie seeds of wlucli are 
oF h gray leaden colour or a slaty olive green ; 
Olid U. Boiuliic, wbii'li are jiale yellow or orange 
..Obioared. In the Malay Archipelago these seeds 
ji^ tised as counter, and playthings by cbil- 
W place of nuu‘ble.8; and on the Gambia 
Jm,-jpl4yiiig a game called warree-warree. In 
’'j^ibti«y, strung upon red silk, they arc worn hy 
eifirjliReni as a charm ; and also in Egypt by women 
Bbfldi'en as amulets against witchcraft and 
They are sometinies kuovjrn as the 4ever- 


! nut, being a powerful tonic. The small round 
black seeds of Caiiiia indica are used by the 
Burmese for sacred beads and by Hindus for 
necklaces. They are called in Guiana, buokshof, 
for the natives use them os shot in their blow¬ 
pipes. 

The hard bony seeds of the Bladder-nut 
are in some paits of Europe tlireaded for pater¬ 
nosters and made into necklaces and clmplet.'i. 
d'lie small black soap-nute, or kernels of yapin- 
(Uis saponuria, take a line polish, and arc tlireaded 
as necklace.s, losuric-, biacelets, and other orna¬ 
ments. The Qiiandong nuts of Australia are fre¬ 
quently strung as necklaces aud bracelets and 
also mounted as scarf-pins. 

Several kinds of linid brown beans have been 
utilised for making bracelets and other onia- 
nientfi. Tlioir plainness aud monotony are varied 
by gilt or .steel studs aud settings, aud small 
beads intermingled with ornamental pendants. 
The hors<‘-eve bean, the seed of Miicuim urens, is 
really oinainontid ami curious wlaui nioiinted for 
bracelets The large brown sword-beans of species 
of I'hitadu have been made into spoons, sniiff- 
boxc.s, small loin-eases, hcent-bottJes, iSc. The 
Riiiall brown .seeds, something like apjde pijis, so 
commonly ii.scd, when strung thickly together, for 
bracelets, woik bugs, nets for the hair, and other 
orimmeiitid work, are the jiroduee of Desiiiaullin.s 
viigains. They aie frequently dyed black for 
elfect. The blight scarlet "eed.s of Ademuithera 
pavonina are used a.s jewellers’weights in India, 
cacli being about four grains. 'I'liey are also 
strung anil made into necklaces. In the West 
Indies they are known as Uiicassian .sced.s. 

'file small sliiiiing red seeds of Abms pre- 
catoiiius are largely u.-ed by the ludi.ui gold- 
smillis a.s weights, each weighing about 1'75 
graiiiH. It i.s slated that the fiinioiis Koli-i-iuir 
diamond was first weighed liy the loli, a word 
which hy .some luilluus i.s supjioscd to have <gucn 
origin to the jewellers’ carat, from the Arable 
Lira/. The carat is the twenty-fourth pint of aii 
ounce, or three and one-sixth troy grains; this 
aiqiroximativcly would be equal to two of these 
seeds They are Muuetimes railed wall's eyes, 
from a faneied lescmblanee to those objects ; and 
in the \\c.-.t Indie.s ate known ii.s jequirity 
seed.', being extensively used for necklaces, orna¬ 
ments for the ears, and to decorate .small 
bo.\e.«, b.iskcts, &c. Strung as mckluces, they 
are considi i d tectliiii'.' remedies for young •cbil- 
dreii. '1 iic lact of their being used as rosaries 
dou1)tle.ss sngge.sted the specilic name of ‘preca- 
tonus.’ 

The stone from the succulent fruit of tha 
coni moil bead-It ee or Persian lilac is used all 
over India as a bead. Tliey are perforated and 
strung into iiecklaces and rosaries. During the 
jirevaleiice of ejiidemics of smallpox, &c., they 
are suspended a.s a cliariu over doors and 
verandas to kceji off infection, 1'hc nuts of 
Euonyuiu.s graiuliflonis are made into neclt- 
liires; iiud the red seeds of another species 
are strung into ornaments for the bead in 
India; the seeds of Gyrocai-pus Jucquini are 
also made into rosaries aud necklaces. 

The stones of certain kinds of dates, like those ' 
of Rosetta and Burlos, being rather large, are 
carved aud pierced to make bentls for rosaries. 
The stones of a species of Canaiium (often called 
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peach-stones) ai-e beautifully and elaborately 
carved by the Chinese ; and when set in gold, or 
separated by gold filigree beads, form exceedingly 
handsuiue brooches and bracelets. Amoy is" 
renowned for this kind of work ; and some of 
these beads cost a dollar each, a very lai'ge 
sum when the slight remuncnitioii in China for 
skilled labour and the cost of native living are 
borne in mind. 

The furrowed sculptured bony fruit of the 
Elucocarps being freed from the pulp form hand¬ 
some necklace.s, which are not uncommonly set 
in gold or silver and sold in the shops. The 
hard endocarp of Klieocurpus serratus, ami the 
beads of another species, are largely ex])()rted from i 
the Eastern Archipelago to Arabia, I'ersia, and 
India, for ornaments of all kinds, necklaces, brace- i 
lets, and rosaries or chaplets. The live-grooved and | 
elegantly-tubercled nuts of E. Gunitrus are worn 
as a necklace by the followers of Siva in order to 
gam liis graces and a pass^iort lo heaven. They 
are also supposed to j)re3erv(; the health. Coti- 
siderable importance is attached to the number 
of facets on the seeds. They are conmiouly 
known as Brahmin’s beads. Those of Mouoceru 
tubercnlafcv are used for a like purpose in 
Travancore. 

Necklaces and bracelets are made of Mimo.sa 
seeds. At the Colonial Exliibitioii lieM in 
London in 188(5, in the West Indian Court there 
was a very huge <li.splay of ornamental articles 
made of nuts and seeds. The very hard seeds 
of Symplocos spicata, about the size of a pea, 
ami resembling minute pitchers, when perforated, 
are strung like beads by the natives of India uml 
put round the neck.s of cliildreii to prevent evil. 
The green seeds of Dalbergia Sissou are worn by 
Saiital girls as pendants from the ear. In 'I'ahiti 
the natives malce crowns and necklaces with the 
red seeds of Paudauus odoratissimus. 

A seed mncli Used for ornament is lliat wliicli 
bears the iiojmhir name of Job’s Tears. The 
old botanist (.lerarde thus describes it: ‘Every 
graiue resembleth the drop or tear that falleth 
from the eye,’ There are, however, now three 
or four well-marked forms of this seed met 
with in India, which dill'er from each other 
in shape, colour, and degree of hardness, and 
in the presence or absence of grooves or fui’- 
rows along the length of the inirdened in¬ 
volucre Dr Watt of Calcutta thus enumerates 
them; Tlieie are three types of shape—a long 
cylindrical or tubular, a normal pear-bha]>ed 
condition, ami a tluttened spheroidal form. The 
cylindrical grain is always of a wliite colour, 
smooth, polnsheil, not furrowed, but constricted 
towards both extremities. This is collected for 
oriiamentul purposes only, and not us an article 
for food. The pear-shaped form varies in size 
and colour, pale and blnisli white, gray, yellow, 
or brown black. Tlie flattened spheroidal kind 
are often yellow, or even pink. Tlie two inin- 
cipal forms are—one almost round and either 
white or black. Tliis form is sometimes, though 
less frequently, used for rosaries aiul ornamental 
purposes, 'but cliiefly for food among the hill 
tribes of India. The second form is tubular, 
about half an inch long. This is extensively 
employed for decorative purposes, tlie dresses worn 
by the Karen women being often completely 
covered with embroidered designs of this grain. 


I It ia aleo used in Siam, and by the Naga and ' 
other Assam tribe.s, in the eonstructioti of ear¬ 
rings and other simple and elegant articles of ; 
personal adornment. Necklaces of llieso seeds I 
are frequently worn; and baslcets and other j 
ornamental articles are occasionally decorated | 
with them, especially those made in Nepal. The 
Angumo Nagas coustrnet elegant earrings ia 
which a rosette of those seeds surrounds a 
greenish beetle wing. These grains sgerii to stand 
a good chance of coming into more general use 
in Europe in the conslruction of artificial lloM'ers, ! 
laces, bugle-triiumiiigs, ami other such purposes, ! 
for whicli glass bead.s are now used ; and jiossibly 
also in Catholic countries for the iiiauufacturB of j 
rosaries. 

The seed-vessel of the Sandbox Tree is known 
as Jack-in-the-box, Monkey’s Dinner Bell, &c. 

It is from the noise caused by the bursting 
of the fruit that the plant gets its curious 
names. It is used both as a pounce-box 
and a lettnr-w eight. Large walnut shells are 
fretiuently numnted with hinges and used as 
ornamental cases for Limerick gloves, lings, 
jewels, ami niimature articles for presents. I’he 
nut of Balanites Roxbnrghii is eniph>yed in fire- i 
works in India as crackers. A small hole is ' 
drilled in it, from wliiidi tlie kernel is extracted, ! 
and being filled with jiowder and'fired, bums 
with a loud rejioit, so e.xeeediiigly hard is the 
shell. The hazel not has lately been mounted 
in silver u-s an appendage to a brooch or bracelet 
for ladies. 

Tile vegetable-ivory nut of commerce is the 
albuminous seed found in the drnpi's of a dwai'f 
yjiilm. From these nuts European turuere fashion 
the reels of spindles, small boxes, and many other 
little fancy articles, which can be coloured with 
sulphuric acid. 

I’assing to other seeds of ]>alms, we find several 
utilised for decoiative purposes. Betel nuts, 
the produce of the Areca palm, are ehietiy used 
as a masticatory by the natives of the East. They 
are too smali to be applied to many ornamental 
uses ; but are occasionally employed by the turner 
and wrought into dill'ereiit kinds of fancy-shaped 
beads for bmcelets, small rosary cases, and , 
other little fancy articles. In the Museum of 
Economic Botany at Kew there is a walking- 
stick made of these nuts, sliced, nioiuital or 
supported on an iron centre. The cocoa-nut 
shell after being dried and scraped forms the 
Indian liooku’i, which is used by all classes for 
smoking tobacco. In Maluy.sia, the shell, under 
the iiaiiui of I’ai'ut, is useil for children’s gamea 
It is taken between the two feet and sent as 
far backwards as poNsible by a twist of the 
loot. Tlie cocoa-nut shell also furnishes driiikinff 
goblets, which, carved exteriorly and mouiifeia , 
in silver, are a great ornament. Small uiticle^ 
as basket.'', ladles, sjiooiis, and other such dornestift 
articles, are made of it. Beads for rosaries are 
also turned from the shell. 

Tlie hard inuttled nuts called ‘coquillas,* th*. ■ 
produce of a South American palm, useil, itq'; 
be inipoited to the extent of several hundred 
thousand a ye,ar, but are now scarce. They 
take a fine polish, and were shajied by tht 
turner into various small oniamental and use¬ 
ful articles, such as knob-handles for caWnot 
drawers, for walking-sticks, parasols, bell-pul^ 
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sujall fancy-boxes, &c. The hanl: stony seeds of 
the Tucuma Palm and of the Macan Palm are 
susceptible of a high polish, and are sometimes 
fanoituUy carved into rings, ‘birios’ or knitting- 
pins, &c. 

The fruit of the Talipot Palm is hard like 
ivory, and is extensively employed in the manu- 
faeture of bends for Ilimlu devotees, which are 
known in trade as Bazarbatie nuts. A con¬ 
siderable it^ide is done in these nuts from 
l^nibay, the supply coming apparently from 
North Kanara and Ceylon. Tliey are sometimes 
coloured red and sold as coral, or are made into 
small draughtsmen, little bowls, and other orna¬ 
ments. Ill Europe they are now largely em¬ 
ployed in the manufacture of buttons. 

'hie kernel of the fruit of the Donm Palm 
is turned into Iioads for rosaries ; and is also 
made into little oval-shaped boxes for bolding 
snuff. These have a small opening at one 
end, stopped lii' a wooden peg. Tlie speckled 
albuminous seed.s of an African Sagus are carved 
into little, figures by tlie negroe.s. 'fhe hard 
nut of the Dwarf I’alm is in .Algeria turned 
into chaplets, hrawdets, and necklaces, which are 
esteemed for their pretty veinings of various 
colours. 

From this enumeration it will be seen that, 
by skill and ingenuity, many nuts and seeds 
which have little or no commercial value are, 
however, utilised for ornamental purposes. 

MRS HARRINGTON’S DIAMOND 
NEf'KLACE. 

OHAl>TER II.—OON<;i.USIO.\. 

Mbs Harhinoton’s fine eyes had novel' looked 
more brilliant and more malicious than wlien 
they vested on the pale but composed countenance 
of the tutor as he, quietly entered the saloon 
leading Freddy by the band. 

‘Excuse my .somewhat abrupt summons, Mr 
Cunningbaiii,’ she said, .speaking very courfeously, 
though there was a ring of covert triumph in her 
clear tones that warned Ralph that she meant 
mischief. ‘ Hut a circumstance has occurred 
which renders it imperative that I shimld 
speak collectively to cveri) member of this house¬ 
hold.’ 

Ralph bowed, but made no reply, tlioiigh he 
could not repress the slightly 8are.astic smile 
Vfhich played upon his lips as he noted the 
judicial formality of her maimer. 

‘This morning—indeed, not more than an hour 
ago, T found that, probably during the night, I 
. haVe been robbed of a very valuable diamond 

f ecklace. My maid, Morris, and 1 at once made 
careful examination of the room where, a.s most 
%f you know, I am in the habit of keeping my 
jetypla We found, much to our surprise, that 
ih^ room had not been entered from the outside : 
window was secuiv.ly bolted, and there were 

S O .Oigns whatever of any evil-minded person 
tiyiug effected an entrance in that w’ay. I am 
forced to accept the otjjer explanation 
M vthis extraordinary uffnir—namely, that my 
'[fObm was visited by some one from inside. Of 
it is just possible tliat the thief may have 
admittance to the house "from "inhe other 


part of the premises, and found his or her way to 
my apartments; you, Walters, will be better able 
to speak with authority on this point than I can. 
Will yon tell us if yon found any door or window 
open this morning?’ 

The old butler, who had served liis mistress 
faithfully ever since lier arrival at the Hall as a 
bride, twelve years ago, at once declared that he 
could solemnly swear that no signs of burglary 
had been vi.sible when he went his rounds early 
that morning. A look of genuine concern was 
on his honest counten.snce as he met Mrs Harr¬ 
ington’s eye, and certainly the most suspicious 
woman on earth would have instantly acquitted 
him of having had anything to do with the 
disappearance of the necklace. 

‘Has anylhiiig else liecii missed? Is all the 
])late intact ?’ queried Mrs Harrington. 

‘ There is notliing inissiiig, ma’am. If you will 
e.xnmine the strong-room ’- 

‘I am quite ready t<i take your w'ord,’ inter¬ 
rupted lii.s mistress with a xiiiile that strove 
to be kindly. 

‘My daughter tells me that .she also has lost 
nothing,’ she eontimied. 

‘Mr Ciiiiiiingluun, can yon say the same?’ 
Her cold briglit gray eyes were suddenly flashed 
on the tutor. 

‘I have lost nothing,’ he answered quietly. 

‘Then it seeiiis tliat tlie thief was contented 
with uiy necklace for spoil.’ 

Here the servants looked at each other with 
dismay ; it was clear to the meanest understand¬ 
ing that Mrs Harrington .snspeeted that some 
iniiiatc* of the Hall wa« tlie thief. There was a 
low liiiz/. of whispers as their mistress ceased 
speaking ; the cook and butler exchanged a few 
words, and then the latter spoke out. 

I ‘We are all agreed, ma’am, that the fairest 
thing to eveiylasly would be that our boxes 
sboiild be examined. No one lia.s left the house 
; this niorning. If, as 1 fear yon think, ma’am, 

i the thief is here present’- 

I ‘ I think nothing of the sort, Walters ; 1 have 
' only mentioned the facts of the case, which I 
certiiinly think go to jirove that the thief 
gained admittance to my apartment by the door, 
and not by the window. At anyrate. 1 intend 
to place the afl'air in the hands of a person 
more competent to decide on the matter than 
myself. DireetJv I made the discovery that I 
had been robbeil, I desp.itched my maid to the 
•station to telegrapii to beatheibampton for the 
inspector of police, who, 1 expect, will arrive in 
less than half an hour. In the meantime I desire 
that you will all rciiiaiu in the saloon.’ 

The sei'vants again exchanged glances of con- 
stcrnatii.'ii. Such an unprecedented occurrence 
as thi.- would furnish food for go.ssip in the 
servants’ hall for many a year to come. Even 
the presence of their mistress and the uncomfort¬ 
able chill that had suddenly fallen on tlie assem- 
hlage did not silence the hum of whispered talk 
among the inen-scrvants and the fnaid-servants, 
who waited with what patience they could com¬ 
mand for tlie next act in this tragedy-^comedy 
of the mysterions burglary. 

The lialf-liour expired at last- Mr Cunningham 
had throughout maintained an attitude of polite 
indifference; Gladys had been studiously silent; 
and little Freddy, who had only half understood 
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the scene, still clung to the tutor’s hand with 
an expression of mingled wonder and terror in 
his big brown eyes, Mrs Harrington had seated 
herself in one of the deep eivsy-clmirs scattered 
about the saloon, and made a pretence of glancing 
down the columns of a newspaper. Her face 
was pale and her lips firmly set ; but the hand 
which held the new.spaper shook slightly, tliiis ' 
betraying the emotion she strove so liard to 
hide. 

The arrival of the inspector of police was a 
relief to every one. Mr.s Harrington briefly 
explained to him what had occuri’cd, and her 
reasons for suppo.siiig that the theft of the neck¬ 
lace had been accomplished by an inmate of the 
Hall. 

‘Such a suspicion is of coui'se very painful 
to me,' she finidied; ‘ but under the circum¬ 
stances, hir Inspector, though 1 deeply regret 
the necessity, I think it better for the .satisfaction 
of all concerned, that f should accept the ofter 
made by my servants, and request ytiu to search 
their boxes.—You, Mr Ounningham,’ .she added 
suddenly, addressing herself to Ralph, ‘will, 
just for form’s sake, undergo the same unpleasant 
ordeal.’ 

For an instant the tutor’s self-possession was 
distui'bcd ; the colour rushed to his face, and 
he was about to make some pjrotest against the 
indignity, when a warning glance from Cladys 
checked him. ‘Most certainly,’ he said, ‘when 
Mr Inspector has searched the servants’ rooms 
he is quite at liberty to ransack mine. I will 
remain here with Miss Harrington and the ser¬ 
vants while the examination is in progresss,’ he 
added. 

Mrs Harrington and the insjiector left the 
saloon, and again the hum of whispered con¬ 
versation was audible. Gladys, with a fpieer 
smile on her beautiful lips, sunk into the chair 
her step-mother had quitted, and turned her 
attention to the newspapci' which had served 
that lady as a pretext lor silence during the 
purgatorial half-hour that had followed on her 
strange exordium. 

Ralph seated himself at some distance from 
Gladys, and Freddy nestled at his side with a 
look of puzzled anxiety on his childish face. 
Once Gladys looked across to the tutor; the 
look said plainly. ‘This ordeal niu.st be borne 
for my sake. I love you, ami trust you ; cannot 
you trust ni/i ?’ 

Ralph smiled an affirmative, and let his 
thoughts drift into a pleasanter channel than 
that'of Mrs Harrington’s enmity, her plot to 
ruin him, and the strange upshot thereof. 

An hour passed ; the whispers of the servants 
were hushed ; their curiosity was on tiptoe, for 
in the silence that had suddenly fallen on the 
saloon they caught the distant sound of the 
inspector’s deep bass voice, and the rustle of 
Mrs Harrington’s silk dress descending the stairs. 
The search was over; what had been the 
result? 

In another moment the lady and the inspector 
advanced to the table in the centre of the saloon. 
Mrs Harrington’s eyes flashed full on Ralph’s 
face, and for the moment the mask of coiirtesy 
she had hitherto worn in his presence was lifted ; 
and hatred, rage, and baffled malice looked out 
at him from under her level brow.s. 


‘ Have you found your necklace, Madam V said 
tlie tutor. 

‘ I have not; the thief has probably hidden 
it too well,’ was her biting reply. 

‘On his or her person, perhops,’ suggested 
Rtdph ironically. ‘ Allow me to set an exatnple, 
which no doubt others will be glad to follow.—It 
you, Mr Inspector, will come up to liiy room, I 
will gladly submit to a personal search.’ 

Mrs lliirriiigton was shamed at last. There 
wa.s 110 mistaking the .significance of the tutor’s 
words. He had found out the abominable plot 
she had concocted, and he meant her to know 
that he had done so. 

‘ I cannot allow such an indignity to be put 
upon my son’.s tutor,’ .she said, dropping her 
eyes. 

‘ Mr Inspector, you are witness that I have 
offered to subniit to a pecsoiial search; Mrs 
Harrington dedini's to avail herself of my offer.’ 

The inspector, understanding that there was 
more in the affair than met the eye, bowed 
respectfully to the tutor, and then asked Mrs 
Harrington if she desired liiin to prosecute any 
further in([uirics. 

‘Certainly,’ she amswered defiantly. ‘I have 
had a valuable article of jewellery stolen from 
me under most extraordinary circumstance.s. I 
wi.sh no pains or ex])ense spared ; and I offer a 
reward of one luiudred pounds for any informa¬ 
tion that sliall lead to the discovery and appre¬ 
hension of the thii'f.’ 

The iiispcdor i)ulled out his pocket-book and 
instantly made a note of this; then turning to 
Mrs IlaiTington, asked whether lie had her per¬ 
mission to interrogate each member of the house¬ 
hold ill private. 

■ ‘Most certainly; I give you carte blanche in 
tlie matter,’ the lady replied. ‘But as the unfor- 
fiuiate aflair has somewhat upset my nerves, I 
sliall now retire to my own room. I leave the 
further conduct of the case to yon with the 
greatest confidence.’ 

'With this gracious speech Mrs Harrington left 
the saloon and remained invisible until dinner¬ 
time. The intervening hours w'ere spent by the 
iiLspcctor in cross-cxaiiiiiiiiig the servi nts, in a 
minute investigation of the premises, and in 
making copious notes in regard to every item 
of evidence he elicited. About six o'clock the 
worthy official took his departure; and every man, 
woman, and cliild at Harrington Hall breathed 
more freely wlien relieved from the overwhelm¬ 
ing majesty of the Law, individualised in tliat 
awe-in.spiring peisonage. 

Wlicn Mrs Harrington rang her bull to summon 
the faithful Morris to assist at lier evening toilet, 
tiiat valued factotum aiipeared in tears and with 
an open telegram in her hand. She had just 
received the distressing intulligfenco that her 
father, a respectable publican, residing at Hollo-, 
way, lay dangerously ill. Would her kind mis*' 
tress allow her to go up to London by the lost 
train ? She, Morris, would break her heart if 
‘ unytliing happened ’ to her dear old fattier, dad 
she, his only daughter, was not there to receive 
his dying blosfiing. 

‘ Of course you may go. 1 am very sorry to 
hear of this trouble.—When is the next traift?' 
said Mrs Harrington sympathetically. 

‘ There is one at seven, ma’am,’ 
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‘ Then go by that; yon have half an hour to 
get to the etation.’ 

‘Blit who is to dress you for dinner, nui’awi ?’ 

‘Send Jane to me; slie will he able to ilo all 
I want.’ 

With profuse thanks and tears, Moi-ris left her 
mistress, packed a small biig of necessaries, and 
was driven off to the station by a syinpathusing 
groom, who had long cherished an udiuiring 
ivgarcl for the comely abigail, and was believcid 
to entertain nUitriruonial intentions on her be¬ 
half. 

Dinner that night was a disagreeable onleal 
alike to Mrs Uiuringtoii, Gladys, ami Uu]|)h. 
The first was slightly sulky and ashamed ; the 
second, covertly iudigimut; and tlie third, though 
outwardly self-])<«sesseil, was bitterly aggrieved 
at the humiliating jio-ilioii in wliich Mrs liar- 
ringtoii’s treachery hud [duced him. 

When dinner was over, Gl.ulys jileaded a Inwl- 
uche as an excuse for going straight to lier own 
room; and Ualjili strolleil out into the ganleii 
to smoke a cigar, a sedative wliich lie sorely 
necilcd. But he was not fated to enjoy his 
‘weed’ in peace, for he had seiuvely establislied 
himself in his favoiii ite nook in tlu; shrubbci'y 
when he cauglit sight of a white gown through 
the trees, and in anotlior iiiomciit (Jladys, looking 
]Mle, scared, and agitateil, seated herself at his 
side. 

‘What has alarmed you, darling?’ he said, 
flinging away his unliuished cigar and eneircliug 
her with liLs arm. The jioor girl was breathless 
and jialpituting, and her eyes were ililated ivitli 
alarm. 

‘Oh Ralph!’ she panted, ‘that horrid neck¬ 
lace !’ 

‘ Efiis it been found '!' queried Ralph siiarply. 

‘No; it is gone—really and truly gone, this 
time.' When you brought it to me iuis luoiuiiig 
and explained my step-mother's wicked plot to 
disgrace you, I was tempted to fling the. miserable 
thing into the lake there. But 1 remembereil 
how she valued it ; it was one of my fatliei 's 
Wedding pt'esmits to her, and is woith two or 
three thousand pounds, I believe; so 1 bid it 
away in my dressing-case, as I told you 1 would. 
But just now, when 1 went to look if it was 
safe, 1 found tliat it was gone.' 

‘You locked your dressing-case, of course. 
•Has the lock been taiiijiered witli 

‘I think not; but you know how careless 1 
am about keys and things. When f changed niy 
frock at luncheon-time, I probably left the key.s 
i in the pocket. Atanyrate the necklace has been 
taken troiu my diessing-ease by .some one. Oil 
Eal^b, it seeni.s as if my siep-mother is to be 
puniehed for her cruelty to you ! Just tliink 
.VfKot a wicked tiling- to go to your room and 
i iiijlb her miserable diainonds in your portmanteau, 
.aujl. iheu to get up tliat wretebeil comedy in the 
■aaibon, hoping to disgrace you before the servants 
:«yery one, becauMj she w.ia deteruiiueJ to - 


^ dearest, this is not a time to ponder Mr.i 

misdeeds. The rpiestion is, who lias 
^®i5(iCt'''the' diamonds, a.id how are .we to recover 

S mamma has-taken them lierscdf. She 

paid fie quite capable of puiloining my keys 


‘Hush, hush, Gladys ; don’t be bard on her.’ 

‘ You may forgive her, hut 1 never can,’ cried 
the girl passionately. ‘Just think what your 
position would have been had you not found that 
tassel of lieads !’ 

‘You would have believed me innocent,, 
Gladys V 

‘II Oh Ralph, darling, of course 1 would ! I 
w'oiild stake my life on your honour and truth. 
But think of tlie cold, stealthy treachery Of a 
woman who could creep into your room and 
deliberately plan a thing so wicked and so 
viraii !’ 

‘My dear girl, do try to be calm. That neck¬ 
lace must be found. Do you thiidc any one could 
have overheard our couvcrsatiou thi.s morning?’ 

‘It i.s ju.st pos.sible ; wo were sitting on tliw 
very bench,’ .said (ilady.s, looking round at the 
.shrubs, growing tliickly on lliree sides of the seat, 
which was placed in a sort of alcove of closely- 
cut laurels and yews. ' A path leading to the 
staliles runs just at the back. Gould any of tlie 

servants-But no; 1 don’t believe any of 

tiieiii is capable of theft.’ 

‘I tliiiiK we siiall be forccMl to a.ssiime sueli a 
pos.'-ibilit.y,’ .said H.-dpli gravely. ‘TJie lir.sl, thing 
to find out is if any one lias left tin* Hall dm mg 
the afleriioou or evening I seareely think that, 
a tliief would attempt to liidr the jewej.s in the 
lioii-e after this nioiiiing's allaii.’ 

‘No one has left, 1 am sure, except Morris, 
main Ilia’s maid.’ 

‘ lliiin ' Do you know wliy slie lelt !' 

‘.She liad a telegram from liome simiinoning 
her to her lathers sick-bed.’ 

‘Do you know anything of Morras’s aiite- 
cedcnl.s ? ’ 

‘Oh Balpli, surely—surely you don’t su.spect 
her! W'liy, slie has been years at the Hall, and 
my step-mother lias the greatest coulideute in 
lier.’ 

‘Didn't Mrs Hari'iiigtoii say tins morning that 
Alorrisvvas the nie.ssengrr she despatched lo the 
.station lo telegrapli to Lcutherhimipton for tlie 
inspector !’ 

‘ Yi ; but’- - ~ 

‘Then, my dear Gladys, I think we have a 
clue ; but lor the jircsciit we imast keep (.iir sus¬ 
picious to our.'clves, and wait the course of 
events. Meanwhile, 1 sliidl do a little detective- 
work on my owm account.’ 

During the ne.\t two or tlirce days Mr 
Inspector paid frequent visits to Harrington 
Hall ; but no further evidence was elicited, and 
the diimiond necklace rolibery still remained 
enveloped in iriyslery. l-laljili’s amateur detec¬ 
tive work liiid, however, not been eipially barren 
of resuit. Oil the morning following Gladys' 
discovery of tlie real llieft, he paid a visit to the 
st.itioii, and leal lied from the Udegrapli clerk that 
ill’s Hai-rington’s nioid had despatched two tele¬ 
grams on tlie pievious morning, one to London, 
tlie other to Leallierliampton. Ralph tried Irani 
to get a sight of tlie telegraph forms ; but tlie 
man declared that to allow sudi a breach of 
official discipline would be as much as his place 
was worth. 

On his return from the station Ralph con-' 
ftded to Gladys the result of his inquiries; *nd 
the two conspirators decided to follow up the 
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due thus obtaiueil, au<I to place the affair in 
the liamla of Mr Jonas Lynx, a noted private 
i detective in London. While tlie country police 
1 wei'o leisurely deliberating on wlmt ste]).s to take 
in regard to the Harrington Hall burglary, the 
e.xpericnced Mr Lynx had discovered the where¬ 
abouts of Miss Julia Morris, had suli.'fied himself 
that the respecUible Mr Morris of Holloway ^^■as | 
a purely niythiciil personage, and that Hie ])lace j 
where Miss Jloiris was living was the teuiporary 
headquarters of a gang of ligbt-rnigered gentry 
with whom she was closely conuccled - her brolber 
being a distinguished member of the, Frateunly ol ' 
the Skeleton ivey.s and Crowbar, lie al.so identi- ' 
fied that clever young woman a.s one Sarah Lroun, 
who, fifteen years before, bad picked oakum in | 
one of Her Majesty’s jails for a term of twelve, j 
month-*. Three day.s later Ralph was informed ■ 
that Mi.s.s ilrowii, alias Morii.'*, bad been arrested j 
at Liverpool when about to go on board the 1 
screw steamer Hawk. 'I'be diamonds, however, ' 
were not in In-r pos.ses.'-ion, the stone.s having , 
ju'obably been iiii.set w itbin a few hours of tlicir ' 
appropriation, and sent over to Amsterilam, | 
where they weie ])laced iu the right liaiids 
for -sale. At aiiyrate, Mrs Harrington’s diaiiidiul j 
uecklaee ceased to e.vist, and that amiable lady j 
thus paid dearly enough lor her treaeliery, ! 

liut the eon.seqiieiices of her nudicious deed i 
did not end with the loss of the jewels. Hot i 
only was she compelled to appear iu coiutj 
and give evidence against her ioriiier maid, hut i 
she suffered untold .igoiiies of mind lest Morris | 
should divulge the fact tliat the diamonds ha<l I 
been stolen not from Mrs hut from Miss Har¬ 
rington’s dre.ssiiig-ease, and tliat further revela¬ 
tions might he made. Morris, liowever, jierliaps 
iu the hope of using her knowledge for the 
purpo.se of exlorting hlaekmail from her Lite 
mistre.ss when her te.rm of jieiial scrxitudu was 
over, discreetly held her tongue ; and therefore 
only Mr Lynx, (ihuly.s, and Ralph knew the 
whole .story of the Harriiigtoii Hall burglary. 
Many of the ilutails could only be surmi.seil, 
but it seemed proli.dile that Morris, in passing 
through the shrubbery on her way to the sluhles, 
had overheard the conversation between tlic 
lovers, and jierceiving that even if she were 
found out, liow unlikely it was her mistre.-s 
wotilcl venture to proseeute her for the tlielt, 
had couceiveil the daring idea of ah.--tiacting the 
neeklace from Mis.s Harriiigtou’s dressing-ease. 

Yet another retrihiition was in store for the 
unhappy Mrs Huriiugtou. ClaJys suddenly lus- 
suiueil a violently bellicose attitude towards her 
step-mother, and tlireateued to tell the true story 
of the robbery to her guardian. Lord Roseford - 
a gentleman who was universally resjieeted iu 
the county for his almost fa-stidious ideas of 
honour. 

‘ You have shown no mercy to me ; I will show 
none to you. (Jive your formal consent to my 
marriage with Jialpli, and I promise to keep 
your wicked secret. If you refuse, I will go 
straight to Lord Roseford and beg him to Ihid 
some other home for me than Harrington Hall.’ 

‘You undutiful child, how dare you speak to 
me so!’ moaned Mrs Harrington, quailing before 
the flashing eyes of her step-daughter. 

*It is your own fault. If you liud not trietl 
to ruin the man I love, I would have wailed 


three years for him. Now, I mean to marry 
him in three weeks.’ 

AVhat could the unhappy woman do? Glad vs 
was thoroughly rouaeil; she was quite capable 
of making an eschaidre that would he the talk of 
Grass shire for years. 

Ill the end Mrs Harrington did ,whut most 
women in her position would have done—gave 
in; and Glady.s kept her wonl. Tliree weeks 
later the following adveiti'*ement appeared in 
the tir.st column of the Tvwex; ‘On the 17th 
.Inly, at llaninglon, Rai.i-u (;i'XNi?!CiiJAM, M.A., 
Lite Fellow of St .lolin's College, 0\ou., to 
Gladys, only dauglilcr of the late, Giles Har- 
riiigloti of Harrington Hall, Giass-shire.’ 

And Mrs Lamprey saiil to Mrs Smulmnn : 
‘ What a dreadful viAallianre: hut 1 always 
knew n hat would he the result of Mrs Harring¬ 
ton’s inqiiieleiicc in throwing that Jfr C'uiuiiug- 
liani villi poor, dear headstrong Gladys !’ 
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Sliiill I not UKc nunc iu uiiiu* iini? 

Thk spivad of luxury iuid coiufuit, so strikiuf^ly 
ajipai'ciit nowadays, is nowhere more so than 
iu tliose estahlislinients which take the place of 
the inns and liostciries wheicin our forefathers 
to.s.sed oil' their sack and canary, swore royster- 
iiig oaths, and exchanged many a broken head. 
The modern ‘I'cstaurant’ or ‘wine-bar,’ or even 
plain ‘public’ with its gari.'-li mahogany, stained- 
glass and gilding, its plenitiidu of tankards and 
gla.s.ses, its iiiipoMiig array of gas-]an)p.s, or it 
iiiiiy* he electric light, and la.sl, hut by no means 
Ica.st, its bevy ol siren.s skilled in the arts which 
(Kqitivate the lounger, are strikingly difl'erent 
fiiim Hie old-world tavern with its gable roof, 
iiiiiumerahle aparUuents, paucity of furniture^ 
anil busy bilks in white aprons. Our ancestors 
were evidently made of sterner stuff. They went 
to a taiern to drink, and cured little for sur¬ 
roundings provided the wine were good anti the 
service really. 'I'akc for example, the inventory 
of the ‘ stock ill trade and furniture of a tavern 
in I’i-liojisgate ’ iu Killi, a house boasting the 
ajipropriate sign of ‘The Moutlie,’ and a very 
thirsty mouth loo, no doubt. First come the 
drnikahles : ‘7 hlids. of Orliance wine, £17, lOe. ; 
1 butte of Mnlligo, £17 ; 1 lunlult of sherry 
sacke containing 10 gallonde, 3:!s. ; ] lihd. of 
old clarett, Ids. ; ii dusson and 8 bottles of ale, 
5s. 8d.and so foith. Hext Hie contents of the 
various rooms: ‘ The Perciillis: 1 long table 
with a floinie, one oyster table, one little cuh- 
hord table and one coiiit cuhhoid, one old wyiie 
stoole, and a payre of playing-tables, 24s. 8d. 
The Roiiigiamilt; 1 okle table with a flbrine, 
3s. 4d. The 'i’hree Tuns: 1 little standyrige 
carpenters table willj 2 stoolcs, 2s. and so on, 
with little variation through the ‘Crosse Keys,’ 
‘The Vyne,’ ‘The Kings Head,’ and other 
chambers. The ‘hoarded pajtitioiis’ belonging 
to these ajiartments are valued at 20s. ; hut iu 
strange contrast to these beggarly appointments 
we read of ‘16,small ilrinkyrige howles of silver, 
one brode bowle and 2 beakers, one greatc saulte, 
a trencher saulte and 2 silver spoones weighing 
154 ozs. at .3s. lOd., £‘37, 4s. 4d.’ 

To si\ on a hard bench in a loom whose sole 
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hostelry: '2 uallon pottes, 5 pottle pottos, nyne sworn brother to a leash of drawers, and can 
quai-te pottes, 8 pynte pottes, one half-pint potto call them all by their Christian names. They 
and a gyllc i>otte.’ Only one solitary half-pint call drinldiig deep, dying scarlet But sw'eet 
measure to nine of a quart capacity ! Truly, an Ned, to sweeten w'hich name of Ned I give thee 
indication that ‘short drinks’ were not much in this pennyworth of sugar, clapped even now into 
favour with the gallants who frequented the my hand by an under-slduker.’ Bishop Earle, 
‘ Monthe,’swaggering in with a clatter and noise in that curious little collection of satires which 
much at variance with tlie somi-mandlin state he calls jlNcro-cosmoi/rop/n'c, has a .satirical nmrd 
in which, if contemporary chroniclers are to be to say of the tavern and its attributes. ‘The 
trusted, they staggered out again after their drawers are the civilest people in men of 
repeated potations. good Irinmui up, and howsoever we esteciu of 

The custom of nainiiig the different rooms is them, none can boast more justly ol their mylo 
familiar to all w'ho have reail our Klizahetlmn callvuj.’ lie is very severe, though not unduly 
writers. Who docs not at once recall those so, judging from many other accounts we have 
immortal scenes at the ‘ Bonr’.s Head’ in which j of the. habits of Jacobean times. ‘The tavcnie 
tiuit magnificent old scoundrel Jack Falslalf is a degree above an alehouse, where men are 
played sti prominent a part I How the madeap 1 dninke with more ereiHi; and apologie. It is a 
Prince and his companion Poins so sadly per- ■ broacher of inoje i'<‘\vcs tbaii hogs-lieads, and 
plexed the iiiiforlunati' b'lMiicis with his ever- I more jests than newo.s, which are sukt up here 
fasting ‘Anon, anon, .sir,’ and his interjected I by soine spuiigic^ bruiue. Slen come here to 
orders to ‘Tjook down into the Pomegranate.’ make merry, hut indeed make a noise. A melaii- 
It was custoiiiaiy, it seems, to have .small choly innn would firide heere niatter to worke 
windows or loopholes bctw'eeu the various ajiart- upon to see heads as brittle ns 'asses, and olteu 
meuts, for what reason it were jierhaps hard to broken. A house of siniie you may cull it, hut 
say, unlo.ss to facilitate that interchange of com- not a lioiise of darknosse, lor the caudli..s aie 
pliiiieiits customary between parties wlio were never out.’ 

usinii different chaiiihors in the same tavern. \1 hat was cliiell\ drunk in these bare and com- 


of wine at a Strand bajs 


Tliesc courtesies usually took tlic lonii uf llic tortloss rooms, ^vith lufnv miith aiid luuj^liLei'pci*- 
present of a piece of sugar wrapped up in wliite (hanco tlian accompany our more decorous iiieet- 
paper which the waiters kept ready to hand, iiigs'^ Sa.k—that lavonrile beverage, whose 
Our forefathers w'ere. fond of correcting the identity has jui/.zled : 'most evep' coiiiiuentator 
acidity of their wine by thi.s aildition, and it on the period-of course comes first. 1 he W'ord 
was quite the cori'ect thing to send by the drawer at once brings betore ns the 'fat knigbt, that 
one of these packets to the neighb<mring ajiart- mountain of ribaldry an<l wit, who towers above 
ment if any friends or acquaintances were tliere. all his compeers on a footing not to be easily 
There is a story auent ‘Haro Ben Jonson’ shaken ; dissolute, dishonest, unctnou?, phui.sible, 
worth giving here! He was at a tavern when yet withal jolly and lov.dile Jack Palstatf. lie 
Bishop Corbet came into the ne.vt room. Ben seems to have been everlastingly imbibing sack, 
called fora quart cif raw wine, and gave, it to Was lie not tauntingly calliid‘Sir John Sack-aud- 
the tapster ; ‘Sirrah,’ .says he, ‘ carry thi.s to the Sugar i' (An e])ithot, by llio way, bestowed in cer- 
centleniau in the next chamber, and lell him 1 tain parts oi the country on an evil .sjurit in the 
sacrifice my service to him.’ Thu fellow did so. , times w'hcu wildicralt and del ihy weie belieied 


BO frequently met with at this time. The spec- for a solitary lialfpeu.iy ! ‘ f)h, uionstiO'is/hid“ed. 
tacle of the bishop and the playwright exchai.g What, then, was thi' ‘sack?’ From i.lie con- 
iuii coinpliumuttf uiul btUHlyiut^ ti tuvovu .stunt oi su^ur iii coiuuictiou tlicrowitu, 

shows that the union of ‘Church and Stage’ one m.iv not luinaturally conclude it to Iisie been 
was not sacli a far-off dream even in those early I an .vhl w'l-; but beyond this, there is little to go 
days. Maimers differ, however ; and it is scarcely liy.' Its |u ■; s-'tiie two years after Shakespoare’s 
likely that we shall he..r of the Bishop of London death was, according to Peacham, two Bhillings a 
■awl 'Mr Irving discussing the question over a ipiurt; hut its iirecisc cliaracter seems veiled m 


obsciiriiy as thick as the fumes (o 'hich it 


It seems to have hoan (-xpcdieiil, if not ncces- doubllc-'is often gave rise in the cranimns of tw 
sary, to cultivate a certain acquaintance, not to anient devotees. We know that the Bard has 
lay familiarity, with the ‘ drawers ’—alieud.iuts committed an anachronism in allowing Falstaff 
Whose duty, as is obviou. from their title, was sack at all, since, until the time of Henry Fill., 

! L’originally to draw the, wine from the lask.s, hut the vintners sold no wines but ‘ w'hile and claret,’ 
' 'ywho were probably after a time merely waiters, all others being dispensed by the apotliecury for 
i ;,';fpf^ing and carrying to and from the cellar, nieih'cine. This, however, is but n trifle com- 
hyi^ker, in his Hwaiool', says: ‘Your first pared with tlie gain we have in those glorious 
:f'|ioiipliment shall be to grow inwanlly acqurhited scenes from wdiich we have quoted. _ It has been 
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compounded of sherry, cider, Riid sugar.’ Hut 
whatever it may have been—and space precludes 
such discussion hero—certain it is that it lield 
liigii favour for generations, and quenched the 
thirst of many a noble gentleman and many a 
ruffling blade from Tudor to Stuart. Claret, 
Alicante, Brown, Bastard, were all favourite 
drinks of the time, the first-named apparently 
little esteemed, judgin'' from the low price. 

Tlie use of sugar and spices with wine was not 
oonfineil to sack. Our worthy ancestors were 
very .sweet-toothed old fellows, and loved to 
modify the aiste of the grape by infusing all 
mamiei of appetising acces.sories. Here are a 
couple of receipts for compounding tasty bever- 
agc.s, lioth taken from an unpubli.shed iiiamiseript 
of Kill : ‘Haw wine jireparcd with honey and 
sjiices, called Glared, is made often of ten parts of 
wlijte wine, one part of lionet with a sullicient 
qiiantitie of cinnamone and gingei'.’- ‘ Raw wine 
prepared with sugar and spici^.s, called Vininn 
eommonly Uippocras, i.s usually 
made of ten parts black wyne, five of white, one 
of sugar, ciiiiiamon, ginger, cloves, .and a little 
iinnk(!). . ais kynde of artificiall wyne is a very 
pleasant drink, and is to be drunk after moat.’ 
What digestions they 'ust have had I 

But such devices were Icgiliiiiate, aiiil indeed 
looked for. The taveiii customer of the .seveii- 
teei th eeiiturv liked to have his jialate tickled by 
thc.S'f my,stcri<nis concoctions ; what he did not 
bargain for weiv some , the iiefariou.. and artful 
iiiameuvres resorted to bj the iiscrupidou.s 
vintner, of which wo will brie'ly notice a few. 

I loos not our old friend the hero of Oadsliill 
c.xcluim with indignant '.‘inpliasis : ‘Here’s lime 
in this sack too 1 There is nothing hut roguerj' 
to bo found in villainous man.’ Butting lime 
into the wine seem.s to have been a pretty con¬ 
stant practice, a.s one find.s it frequently leferred 
to by the old autliois. Sir llichard Hawkins 
notices the fact that ‘siime Spaiii.sh wynes came 
into vogue, they are for conservation mixed with 
lime ;’ which caused dropsy and other dire dis- 
oi’ders, not forgetting our old enemy ‘the goutle».’ 
It seems al.so to have been il-sed with ale, judging 
from Uohert Cireeiie’s remark that ‘a Chrisliau 
exhoi Utioii to Mother Bunch would not have 
been auiis.-', ihat she bhould not mixe lime with 
her ah' to maki. it mightie.’ When Baidolph 
desired .111 eijgngement as tapster from Dame 
Quickly, do we not reiuomber that he qimi,ed in 
liis own favour his ability in ‘frothing and hm- 
ing?’ .. former process consisting in .uirepti- 
tioiisi^, iiitrodueiiig a modicum of wop into the 
glass or taiLiiird, in order to produce a goodly 
‘ head’ on the liquor. 

Br the.se are by no means all the dodges 
practised "ii unwary tiiiplei’s. There is extant a 
ci'.rious little tract of great rarity, called : ‘ In 
Vino Yerita.s, or a Conference betwixt Chip the 
Cooper and Dash the Drawer, discovering some 
Secrets in the Wine-brewing Trade,’ which, 
though somewhat later in date (1()98) than the 
period we have been glancing at, may serve 
m a fairly accurate picture of the state of 
affairs for some time previous to its publica¬ 
tion. Under the intluence of the contents of 
their master’s cellar, these two gentlemen give 
some very instructive and curious hints as to the 
mysteries of their craft. We learn how good 


wine was ‘ lowered ’ and eked out with ‘ Fi’eeze, 
a sorry ciderhow raw beef was thrown into 
'fretting wines’ for them to feed upon; liow a 
‘ Brother of ours that lives not far from Liulgate 
Church, boasted that he had drawn Champagne, 
Burgundy, Cliablais, and other curious and costly 
wines out of the very same cask B—a feat romiud- 
ing ns of the conjuring entertainments of oiir 
boyhood, when that wonderful gentleman in 
evening dress poured all sorts of liquors iroin a 
.single bottle. 

Then, too, it seems to have been the custom 
to ‘tip’ the drawer a few jieiue to procure better 
w ine, ‘ whereas, alu.s! we must draw such as our 
master ordersso the too generous drinker 
miglit have kept his money for some better 
jmrpose ; and no wonder the sjieaker confesses 
that ‘a brazen face i.s essentially necessary to onr 
nofession,’ and that ‘we drawers laugh loiul and 
ong at those poor aiiiinaks that resort to our 
houses.’ 

To give the vintner his due, however, we must 
take It llint liis cinstoinerb also liad tlieir faults, 
and that the trade was not w'ithout its iliawbacks. 
Dekker’.s adviie, that ‘no man counterfeit himself 
drniik 1.0 tree hi.s purse fioin the danger of the 
shot,’ point.'' to a rallier shiiliby cn.stom of trying 
to obtain refreshment at the very low price of 
nothing, a cu.stom jirevaleiil, he says, ‘amongst 
gentlemen.’ It i.s to be fearcl he was rather a 
bad judge of the arliclc. He gives two other 
iidmonitions—namely, ‘Not to look at the bill, 
look oiil.N at the total ;’ and ‘At your depaitiire, 

' to ki.ss mine hostess or to uecejit the courtesy of 
‘ the cc'Ilar’ (tliat i.-, a complinientary glass); with 
wliii h recollection of .social amenities as practised 
ill tlie days of King Janie.?, we take our leave of 
the subject and close these notes. 


Till*: ODD STUDIO. 

Uv TiKfMArt hT E. IIaki:. 

IN THREE CTIARTERH.—-CHAl’. I. THE MAKTEH. 

A cKUTAiN house, standing on the Thames’ bank 
above Battersea Beacli, was a noted landmark for' 
m.any years. From its pointed gables and stacks 
of crookeil cliiniiieys, down to its terrace by the 
river-side, it showed signs of antiquity, and with 
it neglect. There were decqi cracks and wrinkles 
in the brick wiillt-; and tlie teiTnce balustrade 
was i rumbliug, like a row of old teeth, and fast 
falling to ilecay. A green mossy coating covered 
tlie stoiii'work ; and in the crevice.? there wei'e 
weed.? and coarse blades of gras.?. At tbe corner 
of the terrace was a notiee-boanl leaning over the 
water as on crutche.?; ami upon this hoard was 
written, in washed-out letters, ‘To be Let on 
Lease.' With the light of the sunset upon it, 
expccsiiig all these weak points to view, the house 
would scarcely seem to have a long lease to run. 

Its window's were thickly coated with dust, except 
the tw'o large terrace window's. 'I'hese were as 
scrin)nlou.?ly clean as the sjicctacles on the face of 
an old iierson. 

When the sun had set and the remaining light 
upon the rivei^ was fast ebbing like the tide, these 
terrace windows were thrown open. The inteHor, 
as it now appeared, was a large and lofty studio^i j 
a studio crowded with pictures—-some in iJiieir , 
frames’ and some without; some turned toward*! Ji 
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\ tVe waUs; and ottiers partly liidden by pieces of 
I RT^tique farnkure aird statuettes. Standing in 
the midst of tiiia cWiri* was a tail handsome man 
of forty or forty-five. Ilia sensitive face —indeed, 
Uis whole attUnde—showed him to he deeply 
ahsorhed in giving the last touches, with hand 
and soul, to the life-size picture of a young girl. 
His look was fcrv'eiit; it e.\pres.«ed something 
more than artistic anhnu- for the work almost 
achieved. He seemed to worship the picture as 
much as though there were actual life in the eyes, 
' lialf shadowed liy their own dark lashes ; in the 
half-parted lips that seemed on the point of 
spoakiiig. The pretty liead in this paiiiling was 
thrown hack, and rostisl on the hieli arm of an 
old chair into which the girl had sunk. 'Die 
hands were clasped ladiiinl tlie head, and (he 
white arms were half hidden by the masses of 
auburn hair. This figure was so delicately 
dj'apcd, so masterfully conceived in every (hdail 
of light and slmdow, that if. seemed t<i syiubolihe 
the twilight tlmt still lay in the western .sk 3 ^ 

The last tone)) bad been given ; the bru.''h bad 
been thrown n.side. A troiihleil look now caiiie 
over the artist’s face. He turned lii.s eye,s towards 
a corner of the room where a (juaiititv of drapery 
was arranged, where a quaint oaken chair stood 
in the foreground vvitli tigers’ skins lying about. 
It was the look of one who saw sonietlniig hevond 
the old chair and the drapery around it: it was 
the look of the poet who in his fanev hail placed 
the figure there, just as it reposed in the jiaint- 
ing before him. He stood with his liead bent 
and with a look of leans in his eyes before tlii> 
empty chair, ns though something that lie loved 
was gone out of his life and yet was in some way 
pi'eseut. A knock at the hall door startled him 
It was now dark, and he hastened to light the 
chandelier and to draw the heavy curtains acims 
the windows. This done—though not before the 
knock had been repeated —lie went out to open 
the door. A young fellow came quickly in, and 
received a warm welcome from tlie artist. As 
they crossed the liall—a dark eclioiiig ]ilaee, with 
a great winding staircase - the artist placed an 
Arresting hand playfully on his friend’s shoulder 
and said: ‘ Stay, Fenwick ; not so fast. You 

are always so impatient’- 

‘Of course I am, IHllward,’ was the rcplj'. ‘ I 

have come on purpose to’- Fenwick stopped 

, abruptly; they had entered the studio while 
speaking, and the picture had caught his eye. 
‘Who is she?’ Fenwick said at last, and in a 
. tone almost of supplication, as he glanced at the 
[ artist and then round the room. 

A slight shade came over Millward’s face, but 
he made no answer. 

* I recognise her,’ Fenwick went on, hi.s eyes 
.^resting once more uiion .Millward’s paiiitiug, ‘in 
faearly all your picture.s ; and I have often asked 
you who she is,—Ah I’ he added, langliiiigly, 
^she’ssome lady of title, I suspect—some lovedy 
princess, whose incognita you have sworn to pre- 
li awye j for you seldom show anj' one except me 
dmy work that has this face in it!— Have 1 made 
,;.4 ishrewd guess this time ?’ 

ji/^Ulward shook his hem! and drmv a deep sigh, 

; made no effort to conceal. 

:'‘;v,Vvf'ffl|en why not inimluce me to your.bonutiful 
.Why, she must have been here, k thou- 
..times 1 How is it I ’ve neyer seen Iier V 


Millward laughed in rather an odd way, as 
Fenwick tliought, and raising tlie window- 
curtain, looked out eagerly upon the river, hut 
only for a moment. Sinking back into a seat, he 
reidied : ‘My dear Fenwick, what motive could 
I have for keeping you and any model of mine 
apart ’2 ’ 

Fenwick was on the point of answering, when 
the .sound of oars cm the river, close under the 
window, reached Ins ear. Millward had risen, 
and again drawing a fold of the curtain aside, 
glaiie.ed out, and then turned to bis friend. ‘Ex¬ 
cuse my leaving you,’ said lie, liurricilly. ‘It’s 
old (lunuing eome, to take me on the river.’ 

‘ V'ou won’t be long V 

‘ No.’ 

‘Then I’ll amuse myself while you’re awa}',’ 
said Fenwick, ‘by studying your picture.’ He 
tlirew hinrself as lie sjiokc into a cliair in front 
of Millward’s painting and lit a cigarette. ‘By 
tlie bj'c,’ be. added in bis laugliiiig way, ‘ U’liy 
not bring ba k tlie model with you V 

He regretted biswords tlie moment they were 
littered, tbc}' appeared to produce feudi a painful 
effect upon Millward. Jlis face grew deeply 
troubled ; be looked round the studio distractedly, 
tried to .speak, then tnining away, went quickiy 
out. 

Fenwick watched him cross the terrace. It 
was now bright moonlight on the river. A boat 
had cliopjieil along.side, and a man who looked 
like an old sailor was securing tlie boat against 
tlie .strong elib tide. Jlillwurd took Ids place 
in llie stern, and the boatman began to ]iull np 
stream. Fenwick noticed that bis friend huikecl 
eagerly about bim as tlie .skill' made gradual nay 
against tin; current, lic'-enteriiig the studio and 
again seating himself before the picture, Fenwick 
looked at it long and earnestly. 

For some yeiir-s past John I’enwick bad been 
.Millward’s pupil ; and ever .since the day be bad 
eome to him, and had caught glinip.ses of this 
loveK' face peejiiiig out among the many pictures 
that had always crowded the studio, he hud felt 
great eniiosity about the original. But the pupil 
could never persuade the master by any device 
to even speak of this model ; and Fenwick would 
long ago have been convinced that the iinxlel had 
no e.visteiice—none outside the artist’s brain—had 
not .some new picture periodically filled him with 
wonder and uiiutternMe delight. For Millward 
eon.stantly ivpcoduced be.i'. not only with all the 
niatiiriiig beauty of lace and form—just as n 
young girl would inuture as days w’eiit by--but 
lie seemed to gain greater mastery over Ids ark 
The girl tliat Fenwick now looked upon in this 
picture was a maiden of twenty or twenty-one, 
in all tlie perfection of her womanly beauty. But 
a strange snnrdse—a very strange one on Fen- 
■wick’.s ])art--lmd suddenly come to him. He had 
often watched the master, when he knew him to 
bo too deeply abstracted to be conscious of being 
obsei'veil, giving some life-touch to a painting 
of tbi.s mystic girl; and then it was that the 
thought flashed upon him, as Millward’s far-oflf 
look would return to the canvas, that the spirit 
of this beautiful model was in the studio, visible 
oiily to the master. 

Fenwick sat there, before the painting, ponder¬ 
ing these things. If he could but conjure up 
such a vision—if such a beautiful shadow-form 
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would only but once appear to him! Tliis ] 
picture of Alillwnrd’s, this marvellous work, had ! 
awakened in him a deeper and more pawionate 
love of art. This was liis ideal—the model he 
sought for everywhere. With such a model to 
paint from, he might even aspire, some day, lo 
produce n masterpiece, as Millward liad done. 

lie took up a pencil and opened a sketch-book, 
seized with a sudden and irresi.stiblo iinpnlse to 
make some beginning ; .and he soon l)cciiine so 
absorbed in his work, so impres.sed with the idea 
■of n spirit-model wandering about in this old 
studio, tliat he never heeded Avlien the sound of 
oars came faintly in from tlie river. A moment-' 
ary tlioiight occurred to him that JMillward was 
coming back ; but as the sound gradually cea^ed, 
the recollection of it also reased, and thi'^ jiencil- 
sketch held pos.session of bis fancy. It was soon 
linished- an excellent concejition, one that might 
develop on canvas into a work of art in winch 
the master would disco\er fioinething, perhaps, 
more than mere promise of fnlure gicatness. 
But how could it ever come to that—ever come 
within .sight of his ambitious dc.sign, unless a 
model comparable with Mill ward’s could be 
tound ? 

Impossible ! He threw down bis pencil and 
aketcli book in desjiair. He bad half risen from 
his seat with the intention of lighting aiiollim' 
cigarette, when a slight iiiovementof the window- 
curtain caught his eye. In aiiotlior moment a 
young ami shapely hand, with long expressive 
lingers, grasped the folds .and Indd them hack. 
And scarcely had Fenwick decided to conceal 
himself behind one of the numerous objects of 
art that encumbered the studio, when the curt.un 
was lifted still higher, and the ligure of a girl 
witli a face like the one in Millward’s jiictuie 
came timidly in with the moonlight. 

AT A NOHTH COUNTRY IIORSU-FAIR. 

Notwithstanding the inroads of modern monthly 
auctions and the facilities of carriage to city mar¬ 
kets, the ancient institution of local fairs for the 
aide of farm-stock of all kinds still sni vives and 
flourishes in certain ilistricts of Seolhind. Regu¬ 
larly yet, as the accu.stomed day returns, farmers 
and dealers from far and near gather at their 
immemorial place o'’ meeting to do bu8iiie.ss or to 
see what is going on. One may wonder how tin; 
date is remembered. No advertisement of the 
approachin^f function appears to be, made ; never¬ 
theless, as if by intuition, early on the morning 
cf the wonted (lay the roads of tlie neighbonrhood 
begin to be alive with wayfarers of all sorts 
making for the wonted spot, and the fair never 
fails. It c.an be understood how the recurrence 
of a great gathering like Falkirk Tryst on Steii- 
housemnir should be memorable enough ; some 
of the stock which appears there for sale ha.s to he 
on the road for weeks beforehand. But lesser 
gatherings are attended with ,as much regularity, 
and the fact would seem to illustrate how far 
liabit ill a quiet existence may become a second 
nature. 

Tliere are sheep-fairs and cattle-faire and fee- 
ing-fairs, the last being ti half-yearly market 
■ the engaging of servants. But a character all its 
own bdongs to the horse-fair. Its tone is racier, 
than that of the others, horse-dealing being pro¬ 


verbially a business requiring peculiar sbrewdnera, 
and aft'ording plentiful opportunity for sharp prac¬ 
tice. Half an hour at a gathering like that of 
the Moss o’Btdloch gives one a glimpse of some 
curious customs and .some odd types of character, 
with a breath of an atmosphere quite of its oivii 
sort 

A noi.sy scene it is, between the shouting of 
rustic jockeys, the neighing and trampling of 
beasts, and the vociferatioms of the motley crew 
of camp-followers wdio manage to make a liveli¬ 
hood at such gatliering.s in a hundred nondescript 
ways. One has to keep his eyes about liim, or in 
an niisuspecliiig moment he may be knocked over 
and I I'odden into the turf by some w'ildly-galloping 
cart-lior.se exhibiting its .action. Since (xarly morn¬ 
ing Llie ron.slitiiciit jiaj'ts of the fair have been 
coming in. First of all, tlie refre.slniient vendors 
—decent innkeepers of the neiglibourhood who 
have obtained a fiold-liccn.se for the day—birsied 
tbemselves willi erecting llnu'r canteens of rough 
boards. 'J’beii tlie amusement providers, .some of 
w bom bad encamped on the ground all night, 
began to set up tbeir rough booths and stands of 
•all soits. J’rcseiitly the bciisl.s began to arrive, 
rougb-coated nags mostly, in .strings of a dozen or 
twenty, earli string h-d by a wild cateran of 
a groom, mounted witbout saddle on one of 
tlie steeds, bast and mo.st important, tlie sellers 
and possible buyers tbein.selvcs jnit in an appear¬ 
ance -old fainieis jogging along comfortably bc- 
bind easy jionies, ami young fellows, vain of their 
turn-ont, wdio endeavoured to come upon the 
ground with some show' and dash—and by eleven 
o’clock the business of the day is in full swing. 

Foremost in the, lield are the dealers, a race 
of (jiiick, sly wit, shrewd and voluble, leading a 
sdiiiewhat rough and luqdinzard life. Worth more, 
as a rule, than they seem to be, .some of these loild- 
voiced, broad-shouldered men tramping about 
heavy-shod and whip in hand among their beasts, 
may be tenants each of half-a-dozen farms, and be 
able to put upon tlie in.arket six or seven score 
liorses of all sorts. Each man’s turn-out is ranged 
by itself, geiicridly a motley array. Every other 
minute some one of the steeds will be picked 
out from the row and sent trotting, galloping, 
.and cajiering about the field, to show its paces 
before a possible customer, a good deal sometimes 
on a lucky day being m.ade by tlie ragged hangers- 
on xvlio act as grooms and jcbns. Horses for 
sale are known by the fact of their wearing 
rojie haliers ; ivhile a wisp of straw plaited into 
the tail intiiiiales that an .animal h.as changed 
owners. 

It is somewhat amusing to watch a couple of 
dotilers or a dealer and some blnlf old farmer 
on the jioint of com])letiiig a bargain. The 
iidemling juircha.ser litus cautiously gone over 
the iioiiits of the horse—lifting its feet one after 
anotlier to inspect the bool's, examining its teeth 
to make stiri' of its age, ami filially watching it 
trot and gallop down the field. As tlffe animal 
is being led back at a walking pace the farmer 
tnrn.s slowly round. The dealers band goes np 
in the air : ‘Twenty-five pound ! Say tlie word.’ 
‘Twenty-four,'.s'ays the farmer doggedly. ‘Split 
the difl'erenee—twenty-four ten and she V yoiti'S,’ 

‘ Done, then !’ 

The dealer spits in his palm, and the two 
hands come smack together, the baigain being 
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complete bjr that occult proceeding. Forthwith 
the moiiey is paid, the expectant groom receives 
his ‘ consideration,’ and the steed is led away by 
its new owner. 

All bargains of course are not quite so promptly 
concluded. Occasionally the two men will be 
seen standing for several minute.'*, eai'h with 
hand in air leady to seal the transaction, but 
haggling over the difference of <i few sliilliiigs, 
and peihups doing no busiiies.s after all. Soiiie- 
tiiues, though not so often as miglit be supposed, 
an adjounimeut to one of the ucighhouring eau- 
tceiis assists or celebrates the clianging liands of 
stock. 

As might he exjiected, tlie gentler se.\ is con¬ 
spicuous by iw absenc*' li'om the Held. Kxeep- 
tions to the rule, howcvt'r, there are. A good 
woman here and there, a widow perhaps, carrying 
on her liusband’s farm, may have come to pur¬ 
chase a dairy pony. With skirts tucke«i well up 
out of the mud, tliese managing women, pretty 
certain as to what they want, may be seen steji- 
ping energetically out mid in among the animals, 
taking ho adviu; unle.ss them.selves assured of its 
reason, and by no means getting the worst of a 
baigain when it come.s to actual busiiie.ss. 

A few gentlomen’.s eoachiueu may be observed 
making imrchases for their masters’ stuliles ; and, 
investors of a very different clus.s, hucksters of 
the countryside and small ‘ mercliaiit.-*,’ heie and 1 
there liaug about to pick up anything cliea]) 
enough for their purpose. Oue of these, a coal- 
Qierciiant, one year bought a steed for a pound; 
but afterwards considered himself badly aggrieved, 
as he purchased one at next fair fur seven-aiid- 
sixpence. 

But besides the actual sellers and buyei-s in 
such a scene, there is always a motley crowd of 
hangers-on, the peculiar race who make it liieir 
business to attend fair after fair in continual .suc¬ 
cession throughout the country, practising devices 
of familiar antiquity, and getting a living by their 
wits anyhow'. There is the ‘ cheap-jack,’'wliose 
voice can be heal'd all day from liis carl hectoring 
his crowd of rustic cu.-touiers with a stiideut 
‘Sold again! 'Alf a crown for the ne.\l Jotl’ 
who sells or ‘gives away’ more watches in an 
afternoon tlian many jewellers do in six months, 
and whose rapid traiisfereuce of hard-eariioil | 
money from other pockets to his own in excliangc | 
for utterly worthless trilles atford.s a striking I 
illustration of the advantage pos.sessed by brains 
over mei’e mu.sele^ 

There are shooting-galleries, presided over by 
joung ladies of fasciiiaiing aspect, insinuating 
address, and picturesque if somewhat faded attire 
—young ladies wlio, amid all tlioir rude sur¬ 
roundings, are perfectly well able to take care 
of themselves. ‘Aunt Sally’ is in evidence in 
all her glory, ready to undergo any amount of 
ill-treatment for a modest consideration, even 
: Sewarding, woniati-like, her mo.st skilful attackers 
; with gifts of brown-paper cigars .and other valu¬ 
ables. There is the invariable cocoa-nut man, 
fever ready to demonstrate tlie ease, with which a 
'.flirt may be thrown through the hole in his board, 

' equally ready with.a consolatory and encour- 
.js^ng won! to nls customers when they miss. 
MiiSd wandering minstrels of all sorts—tattei'de 
‘ malion pipers, fiddlers, and penny-whistle players 
;f>Hijtoki&g to inspire at once the pattiotism and 


the generosity of the crowd, are to be both seen 
and heard about tlie field. 

Naturally at a horse-fair there is not so great a 
gathering of the showman element as at a feeing- 
fair, the great patrons of the shows, the farm- 
servants, being present in fewer numbers, the 
inspiring inffueiice of their sweethearts being 
lacking, and tlie occasion altogether being a less 
joviol one. Nei'crtheless, somehow’, a sprinkling 
of the minoi' caterers of amusement always 
appears, and without the iircsence of these the 
function would want one of its characteristic 
features. 

A strange rude life they lead, these Bohemians 
of the lioilgesido and the country byway.s ; and 
tile peep behind the scenes which is heie and 
there afforded by their rough-and-ready camping 
arrangements suggests curious speculation upon 
the advantages of a contented spirit. Something 
ol romance still lingers aliout these peojile and 
their wuy.s. Among them yet, mingling with the 
various Hotsam and jetsam of civili.sation, is to be 
found a remnant of the Ishmael Komuny, that 
dreamy-blooded, |)as.sioii-haunted lace, doomed to 
wander the earth with a dc.stiiiy unfulfilled and 
to di.sappear. And under the primitive rag 
tent and within the curious houses on wheels 
lingers yet in actual fad the material of many a 
strange story. 

I’eople travel far to cawl and we.st eveiy year 
to study types ami inaiiners; hut in many a 
comer like this near home, if time were given to 
the study of it, it would .still be possible to dis¬ 
cover things sufficiently ijuaiut, interesting, and 
suggestive. 

A S I' M M K R SOLI T U 1 > K. 

UlKiAii Blo|.es, rohcll regalb in jiurjile liug, 

Where green moist iiioa.s aiul scented thyme lie hid , 
And hareliolla hang the «iml-stiired grass amid ; 

And ferns and foxgloves fringe the peat-stained spring. 

Here flames a yellow tuft of furze, and tlierc, 

A nairow patch of vivid colom .show.s 

The unt-built hillocks where the cistus grow.s ; 

And ruddy hmeken stalls up everywicie. 

The Boattored sheep .stray sinaly o'er the waste ; 

Atiove, the plover sounds his plaintive 2 >ipe ; 

Out yonder rise a pair of startled suijie, 

And .se-'k U'esli .sheltei with a timid haste. 

And far out west there gleams the wide gray main - 
A silver glory wliere tin' sun-sprite kinlls 
His subtle charm—and ’ncath the northern hills 

Faint smoke goes up of cities of the plain. 

A silent solemn jdaue and holy ground. 

Where Hod speaks in a still small voice, which they 
Hear not who hurry by ; but those who stay, 

And hcaikcn, catch the tender wliis])eied souml, 

And hearing, gain a strange, strong peace of heart; 

A new sweet patience for the pains of life ; >• 

A calmer couiage for its stem fierce strife; 

A conscious power to do a nobler jiait. 

(i, Busoak HUEf. 
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LESSONS, MY DEAES: 

By Mm Wai.kobd. 

A FAMiiiiAB figure of the present Jay i.s the 
pnle-taccJ, lanky, all-shoalJer-and-elbow school¬ 
girl just entering her teens. Her frocks arc 
in a chronic state of rciiuiriiig new ‘false hems’ 
—the moJem substitute for the tucks to be 
let down, which were the bane of the last gene¬ 
ration—and between her faintly-discernlble waist 
and obtrirsive waistband tlierc exists a vast and 
hopeless gulf. She is tolerably sure to have 
cold feet and liands. She almost i>jvariably 
runs to a pink nose, if not to pink eyelids. 
Usually, she is rather silent. It not haunted 
by the ghosts of T/es.son.s past, she is brooding 
over the looming shadows of Lessons to come; 
it not chewing the cud of good or bad marks 
already received, she ponders deeply over what 
of the.se the future may have in store. Away 
from the desk or the piano she has no real exist¬ 
ence. 

Moreover, as her mind seldom wanders out¬ 
side the narrow precincts which bound her own 
little world, she is -unless pos.se.ssed of an excep¬ 
tionally forcible character —still less of a listener 
than a talker. 

See her at the luncheon table, for instance. 
At luncheon she appears; it is her dinner, aiid 
too often her one solid meal in the day—but 
it is not honest hunger—would it were !—which 
prevents her finding anything worthy of her 
attention in the conversation held by her elders. 
We will suppose—it is rather a wild supposition, 
but still it does sometimes happen that the 
luncheon table is the centre of really interesting 
talk on notable topics—we will suppose that it 
has chanced to become so on an occasion; does 
our solemn-visaged little wiseacre pay any heed 
to what is being saidl Not a bit of her. It 
is not her business. She has not been given 
that conversation to learn; and she is stolidly 
Averse towards acquiring knowledge in any other 
{pm than through the legitimate channel of 


licr daily tasks. Those slic lias got to worry 
through, and that is enough for her. 

Enough? It is a vast deal too mnch, and 
that is the simple truth about the matter. The 
poor little head and brain are already fully 
charged to tlie brim—the intelligence as it were 
met and provided for. The girl is being ‘taught’ 
evci-ylhing, and nothing is left for her to learn 
of herself. Is it likely that she can manifest 
the slightest desire to put forth hand or toot 
in devising paths on her own account, when 
she is being made to march in the regulationr 
step from morn to night along the hard high¬ 
way? 

She i.s ‘being educated’—that is to say, she 
has been put into a mortar and is being pestled 
into shape. From that shape every original 
bias has to be eliminated. It is like the gristle 
which the careful cbok pick.s out and throws 
away when mincing her beef; your true-born 
chef wants none of it, neither does the parent 
nor guardian want any girl-gristle; they want 
a nicely niinccd-up young lady, moulded to 
pattern. All extraneous interests, all curiosity, 
regarding the great world or its ways, all unor¬ 
thodox sympathies, all special yearnings and 
aspirations, come under the head of ‘gristle’ 
in the process now being gone through—in the 
drone, drone, drone of ‘Lessons’ from one hour 
to another. 

‘ Lessons, my dears,’ is read in the eye of the 
governess, ns mcH'ning by morning she sails out 
of the ilining-room at the conclusion of family 
prayers; and ‘ Lessons, my dears,’ the sanie 
eye announces again in the first pause at the 
close of the luncheon-dinner. Meekly the p6or 
preceptress departs, and meekly follow the little 
flock. They have no digestions to be considered ; 
no pause for health’s or pleasure’s sake need be 
thought of for them. 

Oh yes; they have their daily walk—an hour 
in the morning, an hour in the afternoon t. 
perhaps in the summer-time they may even stroll 
outside again in the cool of the evening. But 
Lessons must be firet, of course. So says 











with calm unconscious air. Your Brilish matron 
i ' fc 80 very unconscious, so absolutely innocent 
of coinmitjting the very slightest oifence against 
f her own flesh and blood, nay, she is so entirely 
[ convinced that she is <loing the very best she can 
I for them in every possible way, by thus ordaining 
. and inculcating*the doctrine that ‘Lessons must 
be first, of cour'se,’ that it is almost a liopeless 
task to endeavour to muleceive her. 

Lessons must be first- before everything. Well, 

. perhaps not before religion ; but coitiiiiily before 
food, exercise, fresh air, sleep. The drowsy head 
must be sbakeii up from the pillow at an early 
hour-long before papa, or mamm.i, or any elder 
folks in the house arc astir; and the fi'etful, 
shivering, starved, and only half-roused school¬ 
girl set to practise in a locmi in which, if it 
be Jiiid-winter, a lire lias just been lighted, or 
at other seasons has not been lit at all! In 
some e.'cccptionally careful households there may 
be accorded before this ordeal a glass of milk 
—cold and heavy on the stomach at that hour; 
but the good, warm, nourishing breakfast 
which should always precede brain-work in the 
case of every growing girl, is either delayed 
until alie has accomplished her hour’s study, or 
not given at all. Tlie miud is gorged—the body 
is starved. 

And so on throughout the day. The parent 
who considers that during the brief hours of 
winter sunshine it is as well to curtail the 
morning tasks to a single hour or so, and post¬ 
pone the principal tuition to the afternoon, by 
. which time the sky is apt to cloud over and 
raw mists to steal over the face (d tlie laud, 
has, in the eyes of her aajnaiutanees >vho are 
cihuxiiionie's proper, a very poor idea, of diwelop- 
ing mental culture. They ‘ wonder at her’— 
behind backs. They consider she ‘does not do 
her daughters justice.’ And one sjieaker will 
narrate now many hours a day her dear girls 
, ate closeted with their ‘Traulein;’ and another 
will cap the recital witli the extra dose adniin- 
"istered by her ‘Mademoiselle;’ while the pale 
drawn faee.s and the round stooping hack.s of 
the unfortunate objects of their tendunies.s, count 
. for nothing as compai’cd with Adda’s proficiency 
la music, or Ethel’s flnency in h’rench. 

' The doctor, he knows. He knows the meaning 
, of those listless moveiiicnts and lack-lustre eye.-i. 
But of what avail is his knowledge? He jiiay 
gently hilft at the necessity of the ciiest expanding 
and the muscles developing ; bat he will be met 
by the cold rejoinder, ‘ My <l.nighters have abuml- 
•aace of exercise; they have a backboard in 
tiid schot^room: they are not great eaters by' 
nature!’ 

ia hard in the teeth of ‘Lessons, my deais,’ 

: ,^nfch is written on every line of the raalroii’s 
, ‘ tpjwe,, to insist on it that the slow, formal 
is not exercise, that the backboard is not 
tliat healthy hunger has to be inaugurated 
PlT-Kdtwn, as it were— ind i,j not a genuine product 

Wpr enfeebled soil. 

P||_KpW, that the gnl in her teens has much to 
.,that «ho has arrived at tlie age for 

. ... "'y* think of diny- i 

undoubtedly to get rid of a 
of ignorance through the direct 
ts jwhoolrooin routine ; but may a word 


small portion of knowledge which can be deliber^ 
ately, as it were, injected into the young, and 
that the real, the useful, the principal lessons 
they need, and by which their future lives will 
be guided, are not to he found under the head 
of ‘Lessons, my dears?’ 

A girl ought to be taught to think, to observe,' 
to reflect; but if she is given no time wherein 
to exercise these powers, if every day and every 
hour is so filled up, so portioned out, and so 
settled for her by authority, how is she ever, in 
homely ])hmse, lo ‘feel her feet?’ Her powers 
both of mind !ind of body are undermined by 
the con.staut \^•c■ar and teiir of endless tasks. <She 
is enfeebled and incapacitated. Her faculties 
arc warped. Intelligence iiself, when driven 
[ between the shafts unceasingly along one beaten 
i track, M'ill cease to gaze with any intere.“t else¬ 
where. ’I’unied loose upon a common full of 
llowcj'.s am! gr.isses, the same becomes straightway 
no better than a wilderness. 

Holidays bring hut .u partial benefit in the 
.above eases. Tlie body ma}- reciijierate itself, 
but the mind cannot. What is the little maid 
I to do? How shall she pa.s.s tlie time? She can¬ 
not he alwa 3 's at jilay ; she wearies of doing 
nothing ; yet she has no cneigy fur doing any¬ 
thing. To read would ho jmrest drudgery : to 
draw, to sing, to cultivate a single aecomplisli- 
: meiit would all savour of the li.ited ‘Le.svon’ 
hours. She can I'.ancy iiotliing—settle to nothing. 

Hard-worked and hard-driven as she h.as been 
throughout her young career, she Invs never been 
tauglit one thing, and that is to cmplu'i hersd/; 
with her it lias ever been either ‘Lesson.*, my 
dears,’ or else- idleness. 

Is there anything to be done ? There is lliis. 
i Curtail the hours duiiiig which sclioolroom rule 
I is all ill all. reriiiit some intervals of real 
! leisure—not enforcing anfihin^ to he done iu 
i these. Leave them to be dealt with by tbeir 
I owner herself. Surely she ha.s a right to own 
' some little bits of her own life here and there. 
When not worn out by ceaseless ta.sk.s, she will 
fill tln'iii .sensibly enough, if she is a sensible 
child ; and if not, she will at leii.“t fill them as 
veil a» yon, her guardian, could do in such a 
c.aso, Bon’t take all the ‘go’ out of her with 
endless snpenisioti. Hhe wants to go her own 
way and follow her own bent, at times. Con- 
-ider thal tlie tune will come when she will fwts 
to do tins, and why no( prepare and train for 
such a time? You will not always he at her 
elbow ; draw away from it once in a while, now. 

And as for that eternal ‘practising,’ can any¬ 
thing be said to cheek or moderate this pest? 

In how few cases is there any real result; how 
few are musicians by nature. 

It may of course be replied to this that even i 
a little musical ability may be useful in after¬ 
life, may ciilti^’ate the ear, and teach appreciation, 
if nothing else. Granteil, but that is not the 
point. Enough musical tuition to acquire these • 

: can be .surely gained without hours and hours spent | 
in drumming scales, and rendering and re-render-' ' 

I iiig diHicult passages of ‘pieces’ never destined' 
to Jefight any mortal e,ar. It makes one’s he«*t J 
ache to see tlie victim to these going thronok || 
her daily drudgery, and to knowliow valneS’if 


f ^ Wdeous folly of enacting-.^ 
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shall be gone through fasting, and at an hour 
of the day when Noture is at her lowest ebb, 
reigniring a fillip instead of a drain, this is a 
matter which requires stronger language and 
more eloquent denunciation than the present 
writer dares to giva 

D U M A R E S Q’ S D A U G 11 T E R. 

CHAl’TKK XXVIt.—MEDICAL OPIXION. 

The great London doctor to whom Havilnud 
Dnmaresq snbiiiitted his case in duo form next 
day, shook his head gravely when the famous 
tliinker detailed his symptoms to him with some 
very small mental reseiwations. For we none of 
us tell the whole truth to doctors. Even a pliilo- 
soplier can hardly be trusted to make a clean 
breast of it to liis meilical adviser; and Duina- 
resq, though he admitted in part the opium, 
glided gently and gracefully over that painful 
part of the subject. But Sir A)ithony Wraxall 
(for it was no less a man than that celebrateil 
physician) didn’t need to be told to what extent 
his patient had persevered in the baneful practice. 
‘Even you, Jh'*l)umarcsq,’ he said with a smile, 
‘who know so well how to regulate the lives of 
all the rest of us, can’t be trusted at a pini'h to 
regulate yonr own ! Why, I quote you every 
day to my lady patients as the great authority on 
these ((uestions of nei've ; yet 3 'our own nerves 
have gone to pieces boclily. “ Physician, heal 
thy.self,” is a very old cry. I feel its sting 
myself.—Well, well, we must sec what we can 
manage to d<j for you.’ 

‘Not much,’ Haviland Dumnresq answered 
gloomily. 

Sir Anthony ga/ed hard at him from those 
keen small eyes of his—eyes like a ferret’s, over¬ 
hung with the heavy black beetling eyebrows, 
—eyes that seeme<t to peer tlirongli j'ou outright 
into the profouudest depths and recc.sses of your 
being. ‘ Von ’re right,’ he answered. ‘ Quite true, 
Blr Duniai'e.sq, With you 1 may drop profes¬ 
sional reserve. No use in proplie.sving smooth 
things to the thinker who worked out the scheme 
of the Encyclopiedic Philosophy. I won’t pre- 
tend to give you the little prescription which in 
rather ]es.s than no time will make another man 
of yon. You ’re very well awai'e that broken- 
down luacliincs can’t be ixistored by pouring a 
few drops of oil on their bearings. You’re one 
of us in all essentials, and you know tar more 
about your own case, no doubt, than all the rest 
of us put together. I can only aid you by my 
diagnosis. And I’m afraid I can tell you very 
little ill that respect that’s likely to please 
you.’ 

Haviland Bumaresq’s lip trembled. It was 
curious to him to note, however, even in this 
moment of deep despondency, how much more 
everybody thought of himself and his work in 
proportion as they approached nearer to his own 
nigh level. A country doctor would have treated 
him at best (if indeed he knew the cosmical 
philosopher’s name at all) as a mere dabbler with 
some superficial knowledge of animal physiology : 
Sir Anthony Wraxall, the gTeateet I^ndon con- 
sultantof hie day, treated liim at least with the 
deepest, respect as a high collateral authority on 


his own subject Dumaresq smiled a grim sihiJe 
of satisfied appreciation. Recognition is dear .to 
the very greatest of men. ‘ 1 thought as much, 
he an-swered, in his calm impassive way. ‘ I fel^ 
niys(ilf, things couldn’t go on like this much 
longer. The machine’s worn out, j'ou say. Then 
you don’t hold out much hope for my life! The 
me(“lianism can’t work at such low pressure for 
any time worth speaking of without stopping 
altogether.’ 

Sir Anthonj’ Wraxall shook his head omin¬ 
ously. ‘ Not for three montlis certainly,’ ho said, 

‘ it you still continue to ])ly it with opium.’ 

‘ lint 1 ’ve left oil’ opium,’ Dumaresq answered 
with perfect eoulidence. 

‘Since when?’ Sir Anthony asked, peering 
(h'ejdy once more into his patient’s widely dilated 
pupils, which still bore evidence of a recent over* 
dose. 

‘Since 3 'e.sferday,’ Dumaresq replied in his 
colde.st tone and with consummate gravity. 

If any other man had said such a thing to 
him, Sir Anthony Wraxall wouM have laughed 
outright, and been amply jusiified in so laugbiug. 
But the voice in wliicii Dumaresq uttered those 
.simple words, wilh all the earnestness of his 
stoical nature, meant a great deal; and Sir 
Anthony undirstood it. ‘1 sue,’ the great con- 
sultinit aii.swered with a very grave face. ‘You 
liave promised, no iloubt?’ 

And Dumare.sq, nodding his gray head sol«i 
ennily, made answoi' with infinite weight; ‘ I have 
promised.’ 

‘In that case,’ Sir Anthony said more cheer-r 
fully, taking it for granted at once from the, 
man’s mere look that the resolve was enouj^, 
and that Diunare.sq would do exactly as Jie . 
intended, ‘ 1 think I can guarantee you, with 
moderate care and .a change of climate, frout. 
eighteen months’ to three years’ respite.* 

Duinarescj’s face was statuesque in its repose: 
he never changed colour or moved a muscle. If 
sentence of death had been pronounced for that 
day, he would never have betrayed it in hiS 
facial expression. But his heart was very sore 
for poor Psyche, for all that. If he must die So 
soon— and leave Psyche unmarried—he would 
feel he had indeed thrown his life away for 
nothing. But still, three years is a very long 
time. Much may be done, with energy, in three 
yeai'a Psyche had still the world to choose 
from. Hoiv many men would be pleased and 
proud to wed Haviland Dumaresqa daughter, 
and his guileless Ps 3 xhe! 

‘What climate?’ he asked with Spartan brev¬ 
ity, sparing his emotions, to economise the great 
d(x;tor’s rigid quaiter-honr. 

Sir Anthony rubbed his hands together reflac* 
lively, as if grinding out wisdom from his palms 
between them. ‘Wliat you want,’ he said with 
oracular calm, ‘is rest, change, variety, an .open- 
air life, sun, sea, and freedom. “The palms and 
temples of the South," you know, and all tlial 
sort of thing; you languish for the purple seas^ 
as our other great man has somewhere phrased 
it. The Riviera’s not exactly the place, !>(»,;. 
you; overdone, overdone; too much noise and ■ 
bustle and vulgarity. What you want, will); ! 
highly-strung nervous tempemment, and. 

'Tide delight in natural (mata(»latio»;,i»,Jfe^-'#K| 
Algiers '3 quiet, solitud^^-hqyt^- 
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ti, iwi. 


^orldiWiil per}ia|« be new to yo^~though you 
^em to have exhausted universal nature.’ 

, ‘I have never been in the East in niy life,’ 
Buihareaq answered gloomily ; for how fie was 
to raise tne money to go, without trenching on 
his tiny reserve mr Psyche, he hadn’t at that 
inolnent tfie remotest notion. 

Sir Anthony’s face brightened up. ‘That’s 
Wl),' 'he said, with professional cheeriness. 
‘Ebipir great doctor makes a point of putting 
. the best face on everything. ‘The newer the 
scene, the more likely to suit you. Novelty and 
stir of Oriental life—camels and Arabs and 
•ands and datc-palm.s—pyramids and temples 
and sphinxes and Memnons—the hustle of the 
bazaars, the calm of tlie desert—that’s the kind of 
thing to rouse and stimulate you. Hire a dalia- 
beeuh and go up tlie Nile; or rent a villa at 
Mustapba Supdrieur. Don’t work, don’t think, 
don’t write, don’t jihilosophise. Let that teeming 
brain of yours lie fallow for a while. Hide, 
drive, play whist, talk go.ssip, drink tea, skim 
the HcUitrday Review, or tlie last new mn’ol—I 
can recoiuuiend Ouida—and don’t bother your¬ 
self In any way about anytliing nr anybody. A 
good French cook, generous diet, sound cham¬ 
pagne, and a comfortable curriiq;c, will give the 
machine a new lease of life for an extra twedve 
months or two j'cars at ajiyrate.—You've been 
living too spoi'iugly of late, 1 feel sure. I’ulse 
is loVr and circulation feeble. Change all that; 
make yourself comfortable, wlierover you go, ami 
treat yourself to every lu.Miry you’ve a mind 
to.’ He snapped his mouth to aiid looked very 
wise. 'Tis a profeB.sional way of announcing to 
your patient in polite pantomime that (with a 
little formality of cash transfer) this interview 
may now terminate. 

As for poor Havilaud Dmnare.si], in his Spartan 
poverty, lie fingered in his pocket those hard- 
earned guineas he was to pay so soon lot this 
sapient mivice, and ivondered to himself where 
Sir Anthony thought the money was to come 
from for the dahabeeah and the villa and the 
comfortable carriage, the champagne ami the 
cook and the generous diet. Did he really 
believe the Encyelopaalic riiilosophy was a 
modern Golconda, or was it a part of his stereo¬ 
typed professional hunilnig to treat every patient 
as a potential Midas? Dumare.sii and Psyidie 
;‘^d eomc up to town that morning by third 
'’class from I’etherton; and by third class they 
Wpuld go down again to their lionie to-iuorrow. 
A dahabeeah w-as to them as practically uiiattmn- 
able as a royal yacht; a villa at Algiers was as 
• far beyond tbeir means iis Windsor Castle or 
: th? Winter Palace. 

. BiP Anthony glanced at him once more with 
it^qniring eyes as he stood there doubtful. ‘But 

t id, no opium ! ’ he added sharply in a sudden 
rthoiight. 

;■«; Tijtie old stoic stare*I back at him witli profound 
I^Wty. ‘ 1 have spoken,’ he said, and made no 
'.|iM|er answer. Sir Anthony saw his mistake 
And with practised tact bowed a hasty 

laid down, the guinea* on the table, 
out again to Pnyche in the bai-e little 
^ 'm with lii^Tieart very sad and his spirits 
;He knew, of course, it couldn’t possibly 
’j( but somehow or otheji hu must manage 


Algiers. He had 5nly three years left to settle 
Psyche in! That one thought alone monopolised 
his soul. No time to w’aste upon foolish flirta¬ 
tions with penniless paintera now! He must find 
some rich man to make his darling happy ! 


togetlier. 

‘ Ten thousand a year and a brand-new consti¬ 
tution,’ her father answered, with an unwonted 
touch of cynical bitterness. ‘ These great doctors 
are all alike, Psyche. They could cure us at 
once, if only we’d be millionaires of twenty- 
live to please them.’ And in deference to his 
medical attendant’s advice, he hailed a hansom— 
an unheard-of luxury—and drove off at once to 
the-famous oculist’s. 

The famous oculist, in hi.s turn, after examin¬ 
ing INyche’s eyes from every possible point of 
view, dismissed the poor girl licnself to the 
waiting room, and held back her lather with 
a lOurtKOUs waive for a nioment’.s coiisiiitalion. 
‘Mr Dumaris*],’ he said in a very respectful tone, 
‘of course >ou know as well a.s 1 myself do 
what’s the matter with this poor young lady. 
It isn’t her eyes themselves, projierly speaking, 
that are at luult at all. It’s mere fimctioual 
disuse of the optic centres. The retina and 
lenses are as right as ninepence. All she needs 
is to rouse herself—to rouse herself. Internal 
causes -1 call it that. With an effort of will, 
she could .«ei; a.s well as ever she saw in her life 
again, I assure jou.’ 

‘ So 1 thouglit,’ Haviland Dumaresu answered, 
still unmoved, but trembling inwardly in every 
nerve. ‘As tlii.s is professional, 1 won't hesitate 
to mention to you, in strict conlideiice, that niy 
daughters affections have been very severely 
strained of late.’ 

‘I guessed as nnu-h,’ Dr (lodichau replied, 
letting his jnnce-na drop with a sudden iiiove- 
iiienl from his eyes graceinlly. ‘Well, we all 
know the two luist prescriptions medical science 
can propose for that. First, change of air. 
Next, change of iiffeclions. A new scene, in fact, 

- and a new lover.’ 

Haviland Diiiiiaresq drew himself up .stiffly. 
He apprtived the advice, but nut tlie e.\pres.sion. 
‘I propose to take niy daughter abroad,’ he 
answeivil somewhat curtly, with his grand air. 

‘ I wish to give her change of scene and fresh 
ideas. 1 sh.ili take hcj' out into an iinaccnstomed 
society, where she may have opportunities of . 
forgetting her unfortunate fancies, whatever they 
maj- have been, ami of forming perhaps new ; 
friends and new attachments.’ 

‘ One nail knocks out another,’ Dr Godichau 
answered with French sententiousnesB. 

Haviland Dumaresq wondered in his own soul 
why all oculists have invariably a distinct want 
of sensitiveness. Could it be, he asked himself, 
because they liave so often to operate painfully 
on the eye, and the eye is the most delicate of 
hmuah organs? ‘Well, I’ll try to throw her into 
fresh surroundings,’ he went on coldly, unheeding 
the specialist’s ill-timed remark. ‘Sir Anthony 
Wraxall, whom 1 ’ve just been, consulting on my 
own account, advises me to spend the winter 
in Algiers. Would Algiers, do you think, suit' 
my daughter V 

‘The very Bring!’ Dr Godichau exclaim^ 
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with the common medical air of profound con¬ 
viction. ‘ What the young lady wants is rousing 
—taking out of herself : engaging in the concerns 
of liumanity generally. If once you can per¬ 
suade her to use her eyes—to look about her and 
feel an interest in things—it ’ll be all rigltt. Her 
sight’ll come back again. Nothing’s more likely 
to liave that result than a totally new Oriental 
society. At Algicra, she ’ll be compelled, against 
her will almost, to look at the Arabs and tlie 
mosques and the fresh forms of life that unfold 
themselves like a panorama before her. Thu 
young lady’s never been out of Europe, perhaps? 
—No; I thought not. Then nothing could he 
so good. 1 was going to advise a trip to Italy 
or Spain; but Africa’s better, Africa’s belter. 
Take her there by all me.in.s. And if you I'uii 
find a new nail to knock out the otliei-, so much 
the luckier of course : .so much tlie luckier.’ 

HavilanJ l)uiuare.s() went back to his .shabby 
little hotel in tlie Strand Unit day fully deter¬ 
mined in his own mind upon two things ; to go 
tt) Algiers, tho\igh the trip should cost him the 
savings of a lifetime ; and to find that ricli 
husband for Psyche within the next eighteen 
uiontli.s, before he himself should he finally 
incapacitated for providing for her future. 

And all this time, the senior partner in the 
firm of Burclicll and Dobbs, family solicitors, was 
going about liondon chuckling silently to him¬ 
self at the untold wealth already potentially pos- 
se.sscd, unde)' tlie will of the late 0. A. Idnncl}, 
ilcceascd, Iiy that lucky young woman, Miss 
Psyche l)umare.sq. 

lint as for Psyche herself, .she felt almost 
Inqipy wlicn her father told her they were to go 
to Algiers, for then slie wouldn’t ho separated 
for the winter from (leraldine ; and Geraldine 
was now her only confidential and sympathetic 
friend in lier great sorrow. 


LAMP OILS. 

The introduction by the Home Secretary of a 
Bill entitled ‘The Inflammable Liquids Bill,’ 
dealing witli the storage, transit, and sale of L.amp 
‘Oils, has brought into prominence the extra¬ 
ordinary developineiit of the trade in petroleum, 
paraffin, naphtha, and other hydrocarbons. When 
lUr Gladstone, in the course of his last visit to 
Midlothian, inspected the works of the Puniphcr- 
ston Oil Company, near Uphall, and was shown 
the method of extracting pure white oil from 
flinty rock, and of utilising by-products formerly 
considered waste and improfitahle, he said that 
in the political world it was common to speak 
of revolutionary movements, but that when he 
learned what was being done in industrial centres, 
he felt the phrase would be much more apposite 
if applied to the changes continually going on in 
trade and commerce. Tlie remark is a true one. 
The growth of national movements, which some¬ 
times culminate in revolutions and the fall of 
dynasties, undoubtedly attracts more attention 
than the discovery ot a natural law, or the appli¬ 
cation to the service of humanity of substances 
of which the great round world is composed; 


but in the long run, it is by those who 
delights, and live lahmious days’ that the most, 
lasting benefits are achieved. It is not necessary 
to depreciate the labours of others when we claim 
the laurel wreath for those who in solitary places, 
or amid the din of industrial life, have worked 
out giHsat problems, or devised means for increas¬ 
ing tlic commonweal, and hail them as heroes 
and benefactors. Caxton, Stevenson, Arkwright, 
and others are the leal revolutionaries; and the 
works they planned have done more to affect the 
lives of the people than all the acts of statesmen 
from Magna Charta to the present day. 

We speak of mineral oil as if it xvere a new 
di.scovery. 'I'lii.s is only partially accurate. It 
is certain that its properties were known in the 
d.iy.s of Miltiades (490 n.c.) ; and it is conjectured 
that it was largely use<l in times much more 
remote. In Persia it w'as employed in tlie 
temples of the tire-worsliippers and the palaces 
of tlie weultliy. Large quantities were sent to 
distant countries, and an export tax imposed, 
from wliich the Government derived a consider¬ 
able revenue. The legend of the fire wdiich came 
down from heaven and lit the altars of the 
Zoroii-triaiis probably had its origin in the dis 
covery of a miplitha spring. 

But it is only durtiig the last forty years that 
the development ol the trade in petroleum or 
lock-oil has taken place. In 1847 the late Dr 
Young (‘raraltin 'i'oung’ ho was familiarly calleff 
liad Ills attention drawn to a curious liquiu 
c.Miding from the ground at Alfreton, Derby* 
sliire. lie distilled a portion, and obtained an 
oil suitable for burning in lamps. The supply 
w as soon exhausted ; hut the exjierirncHt he had 
iiiiide led him to believe that a similar product 
could he obtained from the distillation of coal. 
A few years later he experimented with a rich 
gas-coal found near Batligate. He was successful. 
Jt was afterwards proved that other chemists had 
jireceded him ; hut he was undoubtedly the first 
to coiistruet apparatus for the manufacture of oil 
on a coniniercial scale. In course of time, shale, 
which had been often mot with, but was looked 
upon as a mineral of no value, was used in place 
of coal. Since then, the industry has increased 
by Icajis and hounds, and has now become one of 
the most important in the country. 

In 1859 jietroleum was discovered in America 
and Canada. It was obtained in liquid form by 
boring. Some of the wells were extraordinarily 
jirolific, P'e oil rushing into the air in a stream 
so poweifiil as lo defy the control of those 
engaged in searching for it. One illustration 
may be given. Wliile drillers w'ere at work, an 
unexpectedly strong rush of oil occurred. In 
vain they endeavoured to stem the torrent, which 
shot into the air in a solid column forty feet 
high. Every light wa.s promptly extinguished 
save one, four hundred feet distant, from whjch 
no danger was apprehended; hut the spirit 
or benzine, which is always present in - crude 
petroleum, w.is ignited, and immediately .con¬ 
verted the column into a roaring pillar of 
An appalling catastrophe was the result 
one within a certain radius was literally burned 
np. The owner of the well was by the ekplpcibA 
thrown a distance of twenty feet He was wj|ll 
difficulty rescued, but only Hve<|,,a few; f 

The experience of thirty yeari'.in the, 
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Isrfcte has taugjht Mlers how to dsial with gusli- 
iog welis; and accidents which were frequent in 
the early days of the trade are now scarcely 
Itnown. In the process of refining, the light 
jhftannnable spirit is removed and Lamp Oil 
thereby rendered comparatively safe. l!y Act 
(Of Bwliament all imported petroleum must not 
flash—that give olf inliaimnable vapour—uiider 
:.seventy-three degrees Pahronheit close tost, whicli 
,i» eqnivalent to one hundred degrees Paluenlieit 
ijipen test. As tin: temperature of oil in this 
''WUntry could not under normal conditions reach 
one hundred degr<;es PaUreiihcdt, the rislc ol 
explosion is not great. Phere is, however, <langor 
to be apprehended from the storage <jt large 
ijfiantities in populous centres, .such a.s (he banks 
of the Thames and the ilcr.sey. in the event 
of ftre breaking out in one ol the warehouses 
adjoining a petroleum de])ot, the consequences 
might be terrible, ]mrticitiurly as the ordinary 
hieaps of e.'ctinguisliing (lames are useless wlieu 
burning oil has to be dealt with. 

Tiiirty-two years ago oil was ‘struck ’ in I’enu- 
sylvania. The output was two thousand barrels. 
In the foliowinj' year the ([uantity liad increa.sed 
to five hundred thou.sjiiid barrels ; and it year 
later to over two million barrels. lu itsCi 
Canada bocaino a producittg country with it 
contribution of nearly twelve tliousiiud hanels. I 
Until about 1870, drilling opcretion.s in Lite j 
States were coufined to New York and Pcunsyl- . 
Vania, and the output from the wells wots five j 
and a quarter million barrels. West V'lrgiuia,. 
Ohio, and California then entered the lists; bill, 
there is not any reliable information a.s to out- 
, put The Combined production from the.se sources 
was probably from one Immlred and tifty tlion- 
^ad to two hundred tliousaud barrels yearly. 
'Down to 1882 there was a steady increase in the 
supply of oil. That year the output fiom the 
Pennsylvauia and New York wells j-eached the 
^antic total of thirty million barrels, or a daily 
ayerage of 82,303. It was the culminating point 
in tlw history of the trade. Tlie decline was 
< rapid; and in 1888 production had fallen to 
BBventeen million barrels. To many it Becmed 
that the days of American supremacy as an oil- 
tfrodncing countiy were at an end. M<‘aiiwhile, 
•Jaineral oil had found its way into every P.iiro- 
j^n country, and by its superior ilhimiuating 
nower liad driven off the field the mori' costly 


!|^im&l and vegetable oils which, outside largo 
.towto% had been in universal use. It had even 
' jb^cpme a formidable rival to g.as whicli owes its 
;Wt|fylvgl to toe ease with wliich it can be lit. 
touble connected with the idling of lamps 
'fhe trimming of wicks is the only reason 
•^|d(iSB' hM prevented mineral oil from supplanting 
...gjjAjteywnere. 

: '' Sif to meet the increasing demand of 

B l for lamp oil, large, quantities of petro- 
1 to be taken freiu the accumulated 
U by the pii'O-lines. In January 1883 
lOtmted to tnirty-five million barrels. 
oSe of 1889 they Were eleven and a half 
hWfls, or less than one-third. In 1890 
h chtsage ill the position. .The drilling 
hnlatgwi and important additions niaue i 
J, The average daily production, which 
detained to 48,700 barrels, rapidly i 
if "touched' eighty, thowafend barrels, j 


This largely arrested the continuous drain upon 
stocks, Eilthough down to the close of last year 
the daily supply was never quite equal to the 
demand. 

The immediate effect of the discovery of petro¬ 
leum was to check the progress of the paraffin- 
oil trade in Scotland. To drill a well for petro¬ 
leum w'as much easier than to sink a pit for 
shale. The American producer had also the 
advantage of obtaining liis oil distilled ; while 
Ills Scottish rival required t<i erect costly retorts 
and do ill an imperleet manner vvliat nature in 
Amei'ica had already done in her f-ecret labora¬ 
tories. Ill the early days of tlie trade, high 
price.s were obtained for lamp oil. In 18(i.') crude 
petroleum realised eight dollars per barrel. In 
December 1886 tJie market value laid fallen to 
a little over two dollars ; and in 1879 it was 
under one dollar. Since that time it has fluc¬ 
tuated between sixty cents ami one dollar. As 
American qnotalious controlled tlie price all 
over tlu; world, Scotti.sii mamifactin'er.s found it 
necessary to reduce the co.'-t of production at 
retire trout tlie contest. It has been a long and 
sometimes apparently hopele.M.s struggle against' 
overwhelming odds. In parts of Midlothiiiu and 
Linlithgow shire the land is covercil wiUi mounds 
oi' rubbish on whicli scant patches of grass and 
weeds are trying to find a borne. They are the 
rums of what were once brilluint hopes and the 
memeiitoes of wa.sted effort. Jhit still the trade 
.survives; and wiiile tlie coiillict is not yet over, 
the future is fuller of hope tliau at any time 
since ]88.\ 

Second only in iiujiortanco to (lie American 
oil wells are those ol iiussia. Long bulore the 
rich deposits ol I’eiiiisylvaiiui were discovered, 
the naplitha springs of llaku were known and 
worked. IMurco Polo, who visited Armenia about 
the cud of the thirteenth century, tell..- of a 
fouiilaiii ‘whence ri.se.s oil in such abumluucc 
that a bundled sbiji.s might be at once loaded 
with it. It is not good for ealnig, but very fit 
for fuel, for anointing tlie eaiiiels in maladies 
of the skill, and foj' other piirpose.s ; for wliich 
leasoii people come from a great distance for 
it, and nothing else is buruod in all this 
eoimtiy.' At first the oil was put in goatskins, 
and carried on the backs of camels to tlie villages 
in the interior. At a later date lairrels were 
used, and in them the oil was shipjied from the 
port of I'.ahu to the town., on the shoves of Uie 
t'aspian Sea. The exploitation of the American 
oil-lieMs had the effect of infusing some life into 
tlie jiriiuitive workciw on the peninsula of 
Apsheron, and of mildly agitating the phleg¬ 
matic rulers of lUi.ssiu. It was not till 1878 that, 
mainly tliruiigli the etluits of Jtr Nobel, energetic 
measures were taken to utilise tlie enormous 
deposits known to exist in the country. In 1880 
the output wa.s three and a (juarter million barrels; 
and two years later it was five million barrels. 
From tliat time progress has been great, and 
during recent years production has nearly equalled, 
that of America. Some of the wells have yielded 
supplies far in excess of the richest ‘ gushers ’ ever 
drilled in Pennsylvania. From one of them it i» 
estimated the flow w'as fifty thousand barrels in 
twenty-four liours. But this was not long .niain- 
tained, and ultimately it ceased altogether. Erola 
Baku to Batouih, on the Black a railwajr 
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haa been constructed across the Caucasus—n dis¬ 
tance of about six hundred miles—and bv means 
of it the refined oil is conveyed for shipment 
to Europe on the one hand and to the distant 
East on the other. A pipe-line has been recently 
laid a portion of the way, and on its comple¬ 
tion the cost of transit will be much reduced. 

The greater part of the petroleum ex])orted 
from America and Russia is carried in tank- 
steamers. This method was only adopted a few 
years ago, and is found to bo much easier and 
cheaper" than tlie barrel system. The ocean 
steamers exclusively engaged in the trade num¬ 
ber over seventy ; and one hundred and fifty 
additional are employed in the Caajiiivn .Sea. 
The larger vessels carry from three to live 
thousand tons. When a steamer arrivc.s in port, 
the, oil is pumped into tanks on shore. The 
tanks are usually underground, and when pro¬ 
perly constructed, reduce the danger from (ire 
to a miniinum. Still, the ab.sence of reg\ilations 
as to their situation and construction i.s con¬ 
sidered unsatisfactory by those responsible for 
the public safety’, and the London County Coun¬ 
cil and other public bodies have petitioned (lov- 
ernment to frame suitable provisioms for dealing 
with the industry. The respon.se of the Home 
Secretary is llie Inflammable Liijuid.s Dill, ami 
he is desirous of having' it referred to a Select 
Committee, who would he empowered to lake 
evidence, and to remove provisions which were 
shown to be unneccs-sary, or which would press 
with undue severity on any section of the trade. 

As ilhustrating the e.xtont of the bnsine.ss in 
lamp oils, the following figures, which deal ex¬ 
clusively with the Uiiito(\ Kingdom, may be 
interesting, 'llic importations of petroleum and 
petroleum spirit or naplitlia during the years 
1888, 1889, and 1890 were— 

I I I’.’li'ilcmii Oil m JtanH.s. I 
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London . 

Liverjiool . 

Bristol. 

Hull. 

Clyde and l..eith... 

Bublin . 

Soutlianiptoii... 

Totals. 

ISSS. 

44!l,2S4 

lC.i,704 

101,222 ( 

;;._X 

IHSO , 

~027,3(i.''. 

.WLIOO 

142,083 

11^952 

1800. 

'918,420 

.'>03,972 

107,101 

102,023 

0,038 

3 . 5,979 

‘2,104 



IMnileiim .Spirit ni Barrels. 



IbSS, 

1880. 

181)0. 

London. 


37,202 

45,393 

43,092 

Liverpool. 


23,284 

25,316 

30,045 

Bristol. 




17,410 

Hull. 





Clyde and Lcitli.... 


9,870 

21 ,'221 

8>45 

Dublin. 





Southaniptun. 





Totals ... 


70,4«! 

91,930 

99,798 


While most of the oil was imported in bulk, 
the figures given above sliow the equivalent in 
barrels. The production of Scotland may be 
taken at five hundred thousand bands of oil 
and spirit combined ; and as comparatively little 
^ exported, the gross consumption last year from 
all sources was nearly two and a half million 
“barrels, or one hundred million gallons. There 


are few industries which in the space of forty , 
years can show a progress so marvellous, or 
have added more to the material well-being of 
the nation. 

THE OLD STUDIO. . 

CirATTER II.—THE MODEL. 

Fenwick could have scarcely felt more surprise 
at Ibis lovely apparition, if tlie girl now before 
Millward’s picture bad actually stepped out of 
the canvas. It was the same face, the figure 
too, only needing more repose, and a few expres¬ 
sive folds of drapery to perfect the resemblance. 
.Standing before what seemed her own portraiture, 
and staling at it with a half-indignant recognition 
of its mciiD, the girl’s eyes were wide open, the 
lashes curving upward.®, the eyebrows slightly 
elevated, and the lips langhiiigly apart. After 
a uhile, she heg'.an to look round the studio with 
iutei\.«e interc.st and wonder. Every painting, j 
statuette, or iiiece of furniture, of which she 
could get a gliin])s(‘ from where she stood, seemed 
to aw.aken the liveliest curiosity. Her expression 
reminded Feinvi. k of a child in a toyshop greatly 
puzzled whicli ‘work of ail’ to play with first. I 
tier eyes rested at last upon some transparent 
drapery thrown careh‘s.-ly over the back of the 
great oak-chair. She took it delicately in both 
hands, looked at it with a roguish smile and then 
at the painting. Then laying her liat aside, she 
flung the gauzy scarf over her shoulders and sank 
hack into the chair,*selecting the attitude Mill- 
ward liad chosen for his picture. 

Until now, Fenwick had watched her with' a 
dread lest even tlie sound of his breathing should ■ 
reach her car from where he was hidden—where 
he was studying her pretty features with some¬ 
thing more than artistic appreciation in his gaze. | 
Her great beauty—a beauty which snrpassea the ' 
ideal which had taken shape in his mind from a 
stmly of Millward’s many paintings—liad roused 
in him unbounded admiration. And if it were 
po.sbil)le to fall in love with a face, one that had 
grown familiar to him on canvas, Fenwick bad 
fallen in love with hers: the face which he had' 
persuaded himself existed only in his friend’s 
brain. And now this picture still more, as it 
seemed to him, represented merely a beautiful 
vi-.'ion ; for now that the living model was seated 
there— the sunerh reality—the master’s great work 
seemed to want life ; and the quaint thought 
recurred once more to Fenwick that only the 
disembodied spirit, not the girl herself, could 
have hitherto inspired Milhvard in his paintings. 
Tliis picture, which critics had pronounced to 
be bis master-piece, was only the foreshadowing 
of a great w'ork : the master-piece bad not yet 
seen the light. 

Fenwick could no longer resist the impulse to 
speak, to express his sense' of pleasure. An 
exclamation escaped him. 'Die spell was^ now 
broken : the girl sprang up out of the chair,, thp , 
drapery uncoiled and fell on the tiger’s skin at 
her feet, and pext moment her hand was u'pon 
the window-curtain where she had entered not 
many minutes ago. 

‘ Stay 1 I am Slillward’s friend,—Did I frjg5ite«,’i:i 
yoal’ . 
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She looked more attentively into hie face. The 
expression of alarm gradually left her; it seemed 
to chauj|e into one of lively recognition. Could 
she TOSsihly have seen him before? 

He wlieeled a cliair invitingly towards her. 
‘Mr Mill ward,’ said he, ‘will be hack soon.’ 

A shade of uneasiness cros-^ed her face. ‘He 
is still on the river ?’ She put the question with 
an eager look for confirmation. 

‘Yes; with old Gunning.—You know who lie 
is?’ 

The girl gave him two or three quick nods. 

‘They must have gone, I think ’—hut Fenwick’s 
manner was doubtful —‘ to look fur yon.’ 

‘How can that be?’ 

Fenwick rcllected for a moment; then he said : 
‘He will not rest until he has found his model.’ 

‘You cannot mean me?’Niid she, with a quick 
shy glance at Millward’a picture. 

‘ Yes; I meiin you. You ore his model ; are 
you not V 

* I am nobody’s model. I was never inside a 
stmlio’- 

‘Not even in the spirit?’ Fenwick laughingly 
interpo.sed. 

Her look wandered round the I'oom. ‘ I’ve 
been hen in the spirit—if you choose to call it 
so—hundreds of times.' 

‘Lately !’ 

‘ Yes.; quite lately.’ 

‘Then you must have seen me?’ 

She gave him a smile. ‘Yes; you ai 
Fenwick.’ 

He looked at her in blank surprise. 

‘I’ve seen you on the terrace,’ the girl 
on, ‘smoking cigarettes.’ 

‘With MiUward?’ 

‘Yes; and often trying,’ said she, ‘to 
him laugh. He never laughs,’ she added ; 
he?’ 

‘I think not.—But tell me,’ said Fenwick with 
growing interest, ‘ what are you called ?’ 

‘Niobe.’ 

‘Ah I who gave you that pretty name '!' 

‘ I don’t know.’ 

‘Your fairy godmother, perhaps?’ Fr.uw'ick 
suggested. 

‘I don’t know. It was given me, you .see, 
before grandfather found mo on the river-bank.’ 

‘A naiad? You were horn, then, among I he 
; lilies?’ 

Njobe looked up and laughed. ‘Ask grand- 
. father. I can't remember.’ 

, ‘Grandfather? Who’she'” 

‘Don't you know ? Why, old Gunning, as you 
call him.’ 

JOld Gunning?’ cried Fenwick. 

. ass my friend’s model, after all ?’ 

'v . ’No,’ she persisted. 

*;!*Then who and \chat are you?’ 

•'.sj,Niobe sat down, and leaning forward with her 
■a m4 l liands expressively clasped, she answered : 
? ♦jWbcn out in the boat—grandfather and I—we 
j^nwny a time passed this house ; and many 
i'ab.liicie 1 have asked him to tell me something 
it^ For it has always seemed to me—ever 
I tMtn remember—such a queer-looking 
ipGi Ha told me at fast that it was Mr idilL 
lal^nse—that this rbom. witii the only clean 
. was the studio ; and that you’- 

...—-v . 


went 


make 

‘docs 


' Then 


you 



‘That the gentleman who smoked cigarettes, 
and never did any work,’ said she, with shy 
twinkling eyes, ‘ was Mr Millward’s pupil.’ 

Fenwick laughed. Then suddenly growing 
serious, he said: ‘ What else do you know of 
MiUward ?’ 

‘ Nothing.’ 

‘ You have never .spoken to him ?’ 

‘No ; he has never seen me in his life.’ 

‘ Never seen you ?’ 

‘ Never, that I know of,’ said the girl. ‘ Indeed, 
grandfather always kept in mid-stream, afraid 
that he or you might speak to me when we 
passed by on the river.’ 

Fenwick expressed surprise. ‘Why shouldn’t 
W'e speak V 

‘ 1 will tell you.’ She ])auscd for a moment 
with a thoughtful look. — ‘ B’hen I mentioned 
being here in the spirit,’ the girl then explaine<l, 
‘I meant that T had frequently pictuml this 
studio to myself. I longed to come here and see 
what it w.is like.—At last,’ she added, ‘1 made 
up my miiul.’ 

‘ Well ?’ said Fenwick, lighting a fresh cigar¬ 
ette. 

‘ I made up my mind that unless grandfather 
brought me, ami very soon ton, I should come 
alone, lie was always putting me olF,’ she said 
with an impatient slaiu]) of lier pretty foot— 
‘always ready with some e.\cuse. lie owned to 
me at last that i\Ir Millwaixl had refused to admit 
any one into the studio except a few intimate 
friends. If he hinted at bringing me here to 
look at the pictures, Mr Jfilhvard might he seri¬ 
ously offended. And grandfather eaunot afford,’ 
she added, ‘to run tjie risk of giving offence to 
so good a customer.’ 

‘So you resoh'ed to come alone?’ 

‘Yes.—Do you think Mr Millwaid will be very 
angry ?’ 

Her naive, question amused liim. He looked 
with increasing concern ut the girl. ‘M’hat 
pleasure could you possibly find,’ said he, ‘in 
paying this visit to a luisty old studio ” 

‘ I would go any distance,’ she answered with 
a brightening look, ‘to sec a picture ! 1 ’vc been 

crazed on the subject of pictnre.s ever since I 
was (juite little.’ 'ihen turning with a still more 
earnest look towaiils Millward’s picture, she 
asked ; ‘ is it dillicidt to paint V 

‘No. The great difficulty is to he a mastery 
said Fciiwick. ‘In ordci' to he that,’ ho added, 
answering her inquiring glance, ‘you must be a 
true lover of nature : you must understami light 
and shade— have colour, drajXiry, and metaphor 
at your fingers’ ends. A poetic imagination is 
likewi.-ic indispensable, and a dozen other qualifi¬ 
cations.’ 

‘ Is smoking cigarettes one of them ?’ said she 
with a sly look. 

Fenwick blew a cloud of tobacco into the face 
of a f’npid that stood on a pedestal at his side, 
by way of answer. 

'I'herc was a moment’s pause. 

‘You are not a master,’ the girl then timidly 
inquired—‘are you?’ 

‘Why not?' 

‘ I have no model,* said he. ‘ I need some one 
like yourself to inspire me.’ 

Niobe made no reply. She regarded .Mfll', 
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ward’s picture for a while in silence; then she 
said: ‘ Your friend can paiiit without a model. 
Why can’t you do the same ?’ 

* I should fail, as he has done.’ 

‘Do you call this a failure?’ said she, still 
looking at the master’s work. 

‘No. But Millward will call it so, when he 
! comes to see you.’ 

The girl laughed shyly, and said: ‘You are 
given to flattery.’ 

‘ No, indeed! 1 was never more in earnest,’ 
was the answer. ‘Millward must have cauglit 
a glimpse of you somewhere—it must have been 
you! And by some magic power of the imagi¬ 
nation, which I confess is beyond me, he lias 
reproduced you in his pictures ; just as though 
you hail each time wandered into the .studio, as 
you have done to-night, and sat for him as you 
were seated when 1 startled you out of the arm¬ 
chair a moment ago.’ 

Still looking at the picture with a thought¬ 
ful face, the girl lemarkcd; ‘It does seem 
strange.’ 

‘ Jlorc than strange.—And ju.st fancy,’ Fenwick 
went on, ‘how troubled his thoughts must be! 
He is conscious of his ability to proiluce a great 
picture—the shadow of it haunts him night and 
day—^but he needs another glimpse of the model 
in order to give that one touch which means 
perfection.’ 

In the monieut of silence that now followed, 
for the girl stood pondi-ring Fenwick’s -words, 
the sound of oars reached their ears. She now 
looked up cpiickly into the artist’s face. ‘Tlicy 
are coming back,’ she whispered. 

‘ \’es,’ said Fenwick with laughter in his eyes, 
‘so you cannot go to your boat. You would be 
caught.’ 

‘But there is the front door,’ said the girl, 
moving from the window. ‘Won’t you let me 
out ?’ 

‘No,’ said Fenwick playfully. ‘You have 
come to pay Millward a visit. You cannot 
object to see liini now.’ 

. ‘To-night? Pray, don’t detain me,’ said she 
distressfully ; ‘ grandfather would be ve.\ed be¬ 
yond measure.’ 

‘Have no fear,’ rejdied Fenwick reassuringly, 
as he gave her n. hand-lamp and opened the 
studio door. ‘Take this light and amuse your¬ 
self about the house. You will find pictures 
in nearly every room, on the stairc.ase, and along 
the corridor overhead. Leave me to put matters 
right with grandfather.—Come ; won’t you trust 
me?’ 

She looked up smilingly into his face, took the 
lamp from him, and went out. 

Fenwick now began to pace the studio in an 
ecstasy of delight. He had found the model for 
whom he had fruitlessly sought over since he 
had been Millward’s pupil. He had met her 
to-tiight: he had met the W'omau whose first 
look had kindled the love that he knew would 
come the moment that the ideid in Millward’s 
pictures crossed his path. He had not only 
seen her; he had spoken with her; he had 
learned that her uncultured love of art had 
brought her to the studio. And she hod seen 
him, many a time, as she had confessed; and 
ip her glances he had read tOTnight, as he 
Imagined, her secret thoughts of him. Me loved 


her. She would one day be his model-one 
day, perhaps, be his wife! He would realise 
his dream : he vv'ould reach fame after all. 

‘ If an artist would become a great master ho 
must worship his model,’ was one of Millward’s 
sayings. 

Then the thought came to him she was not 
Milhvard’s. He had no right to love her, 
perhaps—no right even to think of ■ her while 
this mysteiy of her strange resemblance to the 
master’s model remained unsolved. 

lie glanced round the studio. Had this inter¬ 
view been iiotliing but a dream? Now that the 
girl was no longer here, hi.s brain was perplexed 
once more with the thought of Millward’s wan¬ 
dering .'•pirit. Had it been here to-night—had 
it begun to haunt him as it had haunted Mill- 
\\ ard for so many years ? 


.ST KLMO’.S FIRE. 

Once, in mid-oceun, when the air was charged 
with electricity, it was our good fortune to he an 
ob.servcr of this beautiful form of Nature’s elec¬ 
trical display, fi'oui which no damage ever directly 
results. A weird iliekering flame, or luminous 
brush, was distinctly visible at the topmost ex¬ 
tremity of taeli of our good ship’s tapering top- 
gal lant-ma.sts, in eonsonaucc with the description 
of this natural phenomenon which Falconer has 
left us in his grand old nautical poem entitled 
The Shijjwrcck: 

Hi^h un tlie masts, with pale and livid rays, 

Aiiud the gloom, portentous meteora blase. 

Some say that such startling displays are not 
uncommon at sea during thunder-storms ; but we 
are of opinion that mariners may be years afloat 
without witnessing one; so that when seen it 
is as well to make a note therefif, in accordance 
with Cajitain Cuttle’s advice. 'FerreStrial objects 
when seen, 

Jtespanglcd with fjiose ilcs of ligVit, 

So wildly, spiritually bright, 

h.avc never failed to arouse the superstitious awe 
of mankind in remote ages ; but the cause of this 
lambent luminosity remained unexplainable until 
movlern philosophers demonstrated that it was 
merely an example, on a more extended scale, of 
the brush ilischarge of an electrical machine. 

It is said that tlamcs played about the heads of 
Castor and Pollux during a violent storm which 
ai'ose when the Argonauts set sail; i«jd inosuinch 
as a calm followed this remarkable apparition, the 
two heroes were looked upon as succouring divini-' 
ties. Whenever these tiaines glowed upon a ship's 
spurs at a later date, it was believed by tire old- 
time navigators that Castor and Polluk had come 
to aid the toiler's of the sea. They deemed it a 
forecast for favourable weather and a quick passage 
if two flames,were visible at the same instant} 
but the omen was unpropitious if only one flame 
made its appearance ; and the simple saiiort vifeWr,, 
ing this solitary sign with displeasure, called it, 
after Helen, that fair one whose frailty prtfved 
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disastrous to &e welfare of Troy. These natural 
electric lights are now spoken of indiscriminately 
as St Elmo’s Fires, or Corposants. 

St Elmo’s Fire is not peculiar to ships at sea, 
although Camoens in his Lnniad has termed it 
^tlie living light sacred to the mariner;’ for it 
htui often been observed upon clmrch steeples, 
hhinches of tiees, and even on the projecting parts 
,'Of men and beasts. Giesar has written tliat one 
night a dense cloud suddenly farmed, followed l>y 
hail, and ou the same night tin- points of the spears 
of the fifth legion commenced to glow sponta¬ 
neously—‘E.'tdem nocte legioiiis (juiiite' eacumiiia 
sua spoute arserunt.’ Shfikespearc, i]i -lulius 
Oaigar, causes Casca to addiess (’icei'o in the fol¬ 
lowing words; 

A common slave —you know him well hy sight — 
Held up Ins left hand, wliioh did flame, iiiul laini 
Hike twenty toiches joiiuid ; .and yet )iia liaiid, 

Not spnsihle of flit', ivmaincd unscorchcd. 

Seneca aifirmed that a .star settled on the lam e 
of Gyllipu.s nhile .sailing towards Syracuse ; Hivy 
said that the siiears of some soldiers in Sicily 
seemed to be on file ; and Pliny' i.s even more 
explicit. lie liad seen stars re.st upon the points 
of spears borne by .soldiers kee[>iiig night-uat h 
upon the ramparts. ‘Corposants’ had also been 
seen at sea upon the extremities of tin: yard.s and 
masts of a ship. They changed po.sitioiis and 
emitted a rustling sound ‘like the fluttering wings 
of birds.' 

Coming down to more recent times, we find 
in the Philosophical Transaction,s for 17lb that a 
Romtm Catholic priest marvelled tliut ou several 
occasions, while travelling on the highest moun¬ 
tain peaks of Chili and Peru, both men and beasts 
shone with a bright light from head to foot. 
Lichtenberg in 176 m observed a vivid display of 
Bt Elmo’s Fire upon the steeple summit of Bl 
Jacijiies at Ciittingeu ; and ten y^ears later many 
.sacred edifices of Rouen were similarly illuminated 
during a violent storm. In 182iJ the extremities 
of the branches of trees at Frey Viry glowed with 
a faint flame of a Idtie tinge. In 1825 some 
mountaineers became involved in threatening 
•thunder-clouds at au altitude of eight thousand 
two hundred and fifteen feet. Their hair and the 
.string of th'dr caps stood on end like ‘ the quills 
of the fretful porcupine,’ and a buzzing noise was 
heard around them. 

' ,'5‘he Rev. Mr Pindar, Principal of Codriugtori 
■ tJ^lege at Barbadoes, in 1881 saW two negroes 
tlie best of tlieir way' across the college 
during the height cf an awful cyclone that 
;^i?a8tated the sugu'r plantations of the i.slaud. 
c flashes were passing from the bodie,s of 
hegroefl, whereat jliey evinced extreme terror. 

^ year, also, several officers of the Frencli 
^jf*,Btiafi<Hj(ed at Algid's, were ^walking with 
litods in the t ]>en air on the terrace of 
f Wj^. during a storm. Each saw the other’s 
a perpendit^iilar position^ eiuj every 
to lie tipped with a tiny Umnnou.s 
. .. .... 


tuft. The finger-tips also glowed when their 
hands were elevated. 

Travellers have not infrequently evinced great 
concern at seeing their garments lit up by St 
Elmo’s Fire. A Frencli pby.sicinn, surprised by a 
sudden storm of wind and rain, discovered that 
the stilf rim of his hat emitted a lurid light 
Unthinking, hut in haste, he jumped to the con¬ 
clusion that his head-covering wa.s on fire, and 
raised his hand for the purpose of quenching the 
flame. Straightway this member hecame lumin¬ 
ous, and the doilor knew that his startling visita¬ 
tion was St Elmo’.s Fire. A cartload of straw has 
seemed to bo the abiding-place of myriads of 
glow-worms, and the drivel’s whip was well illum¬ 
inated with electric streamers. Like the bush 
seen by Mo.ses, it ajqioared to the astonished rustics- 
to burn with fire, but to remain uiiconsumed. 

The electricity I'i’ the atmosphere varies with 
time and place. The late Professor Loomis, the 
well kiioun American meteorologist, read a most 
amusing i)a])cr in 18.57 before the Mathematical 
and Pliy.sical Bectiuii of the British Association. 
It dealt with the electrical ])heuuiuena of the 
United States, and more especially treated on the 
curiou.s experience which dwellers in Eew York 
houses luive in the winter-time, when the rooms 
are heated by stove.s to such a degree that the 
wooilwork become.s dangerously' dxy and all the- 
furniture shrinks and creak.s. Electricity is so 
liowerfully present that it is only necessary to 
shullle across a floor which is covered with a 
woollen carpet of moderate thickness in order to 
convert the shnliler’s body into an electrophoriis' 
or electrical inacliine, so that he may not toucli a 
])iece of metal without sufl'ering a sharp shock of 
electricity. 

La Nntttii, has recently related the experience 
of a traveller journeying with a caravan in the 
vicinity of T'eheran. The atmosphere was so 
highly electric that neither steel nor match was 
required to discover a pin or a piece of money 
ili-'ippeil upon the groinul, imwmuch U'- the metal¬ 
lic bodies became self-limiinou.s. The glimmer 
which accompanied the dislocation of the libres of 
a sheet of pajier torn across .slowly' was sufficiently 
intense to cast a lively brighlness around the 
i sjiectators, 'While on the march oiii; moonless 
night, sheaves of sparks (low fiom the tails of the 
loiig-siifl'eiiijg mules eveiy time tlial they lashed 
their flanks with their caudal appendages. A 
curious cr.iekliiig noise was also audible, 

Columbu.'S, in October H!)3, during his second 
X’oyagc in ((uest of a new world, was under the 
iiillueiiie'of a storm of wind, rain, and thunder, 
when, following tlie quaint dirtiou of his trans¬ 
lator, St Elmo ajipcared on the topgallant-mast 
with seven lighted tapers. Good churchman that 
he was, liis thoughts naturally reverted to th» 
shrine at home. His mariners were convinced 
(hat this unwonted display proceeded directly 
from the saint’s holy, ami they forthwith com¬ 
menced to sing litanies and offer' up thanksgivings, 
because these rude seamen held that the worst 
part of the storm had pas^d over their labouring 
j Caravel as soon as Bt Elmo appeared. Magellanls 
I sailors wci-e possessed with a similar superstition 
I Dainpier has I^t a well-drawn word-qiicture pf St 
I Elmo’s Fire tbiit he observed during & storm hear 
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Canton Eiver in 1687. 'About 4 a-clock the 
thunder and the rain abated, and then we saw 
a “ corpns sant" at our uiaintopinast head, on 
the very top of the truck of tlio spindle. This 
sight rejoiced our men exceedingly, for the height 
of the storm is commonly over when the “ corpii.s 
sant” is seen aloft; but when they are seen lying 
on the deck it is generally accounted a bad sign.’ 
Such a belief is without foundation ; and, more¬ 
over, their fond anticipations were not realised, 
for the gale subse(iuently blew harder than before 
the appearance of St Elmo’.s Fire. 

In 1696 a ship sailing by the Balearic Isles 
was caught in a heavy thiuider-storm, when moi'e 
than thirty corposants were .seen in full ])liiy 
at one time. An c.specinlly shining specimen, 
situated on the mainmast vane, was more than 
eighteen inches in length. This would seem 
to be witliih the limits of probability, for Mr 
Buchan, in hi.s Ilaiuli/ Hook of Meteuroloipj, (ji totes 
an instance of a displ.ay at Orkney in 1837 when 
a llamo one foot in length rvas seen streaming 
from an iron spike at the top of a must. The 
ancient umriuer referred to above was of a curious 
turn of mind. He sent a man aloft, who brought 
down the iron wind-Viine; but the tlame now 
shone at the masthead without any diminution in 
intensity, until it eventually ilied down when the 
elortricity had ceased its influence. In January 
1749 the newly-built wooden ship Dover, trading 
between Liverpool and New York, had three very 
brilliant corpos.int.s at her mastheads, which looked 
like very largo torches. 

Tlio ship SoiUliern 6’ross, Captain Howe, was in 
fifty-eight degrees south, seventy degrees west, 
one night in the month of September, when the 
celestial concave was starless and intensidy black. 
The crew were awe-struck witnesses of such a 
strange sight as seldom falls to the lot of man. 
The gallant ship was plunging heavily, burying 
her bows beneath the boisterous waves, caused 
by a savage storm which buttled against her 
with all its fearful fury. Suddenly tlie Aurora 
Australis, or ‘tiouthern Lights,’ became visible. 
Ship, sea, and sky were illumined by a deep 
crimson glow, as though an awful conflagration 
was not far distant. The myslerious luminous 
balls of electric origin rested high aloft on the 
extremities of hei spars. It was a panorama 
surpassing in its terrible grandeur anything that 
the most vivid imagination could tlepict. 

In August 1 h 81 the largo iron ship Oiimru, 
Captain Roy, when in fifty-eight degrees south, 
sixtjr-two degrees weist, had a heavy gale, accom¬ 
panied with snow-siiualls, About two o’clock 
in the morning she was most bj'illiantly illumi¬ 
nated by corposants. St Elmo’s' Fires burned 
brightly at each masthead, looking for all the 
world like an artificial electric light of many 
candle-power, but softer and of a bluish tiime. 
All her yarJ-aruis on the side nearer the wind, 
from the lower topsail upwards, along the lifts 
and footropes, up and down the topmast ami 
tOi^Uant rigging, together with the windward 
side of her massive masts, were closely covered 
'((^th small star-like lights. Larger lights lingered 
Oh the ends of her gatfs; and the chains sup¬ 
porting the gaffs were literally lined with lesser 
lights. One of her seamen, in default of a more 
appropriate simile, asserted that the Oimara was 
AS Well illuminated os any music hall in London. 


This remarkable display lasted for about the space 
of twenty minutes, and was the precursor of very 
bad weather. 

About twelve months ago the large iron sliip 
Oaudaliar of Liverpool, under the command of 
Captain W, P. Huglic.s, experienced squally weather 
accompanied with rain and lightning in thirteen 
degi'ees north, ninety degrees cast »Slie had St 
Elmu’sFires on all llireo of her mastheads, and 
they were distinctly heard to emit a loud tick 
similar to that of a large galvanic battery. We 
presume that the .sound was likened to that given 
out by one of those electric machines which are 
often to ho found at the street corners of onr large 
eitie.'i. 

’I'ho Cininrd steamship Ceplmloiivi, Captain H. 
tValkcr, wlieai off Cajie Cod, on the Atlantic 
seaboard of the ITnited States, had a terrific 
tlunide.r-storm in the eaily morning of October 
7, 1888. Jiighlning ran down her rigging and 
about the deck like molten silver. St Elmo’s 
Fires at her mastlieads and j'ard-nruis were pre- 
tematurally brilliant. 

We liave kiiuun some shipmasters refer to St 
Elmo’s Fire ns ignis fatuus, than which no two- 
manit'estations can have a more totally distinct 
origin. The former i.s an eleetric display ; 
whereas the latter is due to the combustion 
of a gas, a coiiipouiid of carbon and hydrogen, 
dcri\ ed from the decay of vegetable mutter. 


THE CREEP! NO PLANT. 


Poor Hammond managed to get a mouth’s leave 
at the same time as myself. Tliat was how we 
came to join liaiids and arrange for the trip to- 
j'’oriiiosa. 1 wish 1 had worked on for a year 
longer now, with all my heart. 

W'e crossed from Amoy to Taiwan, a big town 
on the west coast of Formosa, and made our pre¬ 
parations for getting well into the wilds. You 
sec, ne had both been in China a matter of ten 
yeaivs, and coiihl pass imi.sler very well with onr 
knowledge of two or three dialects of the dread¬ 
fully jirofuse liiiiguage of the Empire. And so 
we cxiHicted to gel along all right—I to shoot a 
variety of strange quadrupeds and feathered crea¬ 
tures, and Hammond to enlarge his already very 
l opious collection of jilants and grasses. 

I never knew a man more enthusiastic about 
his hobby than was llaiiimoml about bis sjieciniens. 
It cost him many a groan to leave them on the 
mainland. But for the infinite annoyance they 
would have cost us both, he would have carried 
them with him to Formosa. Tliey filled eight 
boxes as big as American travelling trunks—what 
with their layers of wool and thick blotting- 
paper, and the camphor-wood cases in wliicli the 
different species reposed apart from each other. 
Poor old chap ! he might have pleased himself ii* 
the matter. I wish he had, for his interest ih 
the things might have kept him from th6 crate, 
that killed him. 

For a week we hod a very agreealde time fA i 
the bungalow of a certain Scotch missionai^ wliotie 
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name will be a familiar memory to every European 
who has. stayed awhile in the island. He was 
“indeed is—a very remarkable man, and a credit 
to the Anglo-Saxon race. If every man liad his 
! duo, be ought to be acknowledged as Governor- 
general of Formosa; though I doubt he would 
refuse the dignity. This by the way. And yet 
I might to mention him if only for tlie earnest 
warning he gave us about the vermin and reptiles 
of the interior. We .spent two d.-iys in journeyiim 
from his house to the woods in wliicli we proposed 
to camp for a fortnighi, as h.appy as Adam and 
Eve belorc the Fall. 

The forest .scenery was magnificent, but the 
brake of brambles !ind (lowering creepers which 
matted themselves between tlu" tree trunks itnule 
progi'css very slow. We did not stick to the 
tracks: otherwise, of conrse, it would have been 
different. And we were repahl for our labour 
by the strange creatiire.s 1 shot, and by many a 
gra.ss and (lower which Hammond was as elated 
over Jis a mother with her first child. 

Two more days passed, and we pronounced our 
holiday a success. Then Jlainmond sickened of 
a fever or a sun-stroke, I could not determine 
which. He became delirious, and I fejircd he 
wouhl die. I must say the native Fcjrmosans, for 
all their savage look—they were all but naked in 
this part of the i.sland—were very kind. They 
brought me various juices and simple.'-, which they 
urged me to use upon the invalid. , But I was 
afraid to do tliat. I preferred to rely ujxm cold 
sponging and the quinine in our medicine ches(. 

On the seventh night of lii.s illne.'«.s when he 
was so quiet and improved in Ioik; that, I thought 
I could leave him in charge of Wan Tan, our little 
native aide-de-camp, and get a guial .sleep myself, 
1 was suddenly awoke by the boy with the words, 
‘He has gone!’ True enough, ITainmoud had 
evaded Ins guard and run off into the woods in his 
‘pyjamas.’ I was dreadfully alarmed. Without 
loss of time, however, the boy and I set out in 
pursuit; and after about b.alf an boiir we caught 
him up as he was returning with bent head and 
puckered brow, but looking as free from delirium 
as man could. 

‘Why, my dear fellow,’ 1 said, ‘what in the 
world led you to do so mad a thing!’ 

Hammond gazed at me indilfcreutly for a 
moinetiL It was just tis if lie had not yet got Ids 
senses, fully after a bad night Then, with a 

f ood deal of e.\citement, he bade me congratulate 
im. 

‘Upon what!’I asked. 

. ‘Do you not remember,’ he replied, ‘liow we 
i'two have talked about the possible exi.stcn(:c of 
' plants that move from one spot to another with 
'Ifthe same freedom as we conceited bijxids? Well, 
solved that problem. They do exist But 
f'L can’t—1 really can’t—make out satisfactorily 
' ;.i',#hether they do it by the exercise of volition, or 
.■ (.^jyliether they are transported in spite of tliem- 
wives, It’s not a bit of use troubling the 
' gl^tWi Association on the subject until we have 
|l(^tled that—is if’’ 

was half disposed to laugh at him w'hen he 
this, But the mysterious and quite unusual 
t;lfiii»ii of earnestness in his expression while he vas 
pot only deterred pie,.,«bnt jeven again 
feel uneasy about him, 

'i',. ■■ 


‘ You are not serious, Hammond ?’ I said. ‘ And 
besides, old fellow, it’s very wrong of you to run 
away hi this fashion. Not to speak of the fright 
you gave me, you’ll catch a chill, and we shall 
have that fever business all over again,’ 

‘ Fever business ! What do yon mean V 

‘Why, you know you have been ill, and you’re 
not well yet; mid so come right along to bed 
again.’ 

He said nothing to this, but allowed the boy 
and me to take care of him. I must say he looked 
a strange object wrapped up in tlie blue blanket 
which I had seized for the purpose when we went 
after him, and especially when the 111005 shone 
upon him through the teak-trees of the forest. 
The scurrying among the branches overhead 
.seemed to imply that the monkeys also found 
him a spccUiclc too .strong for their nerves. 

He was better in tlie afternoon, and talked of 
the, service and other mattei'S in a perfectly rational 
mainier. It seenr^ he had written to Pekin, 
begging to be removed from Amoy ; and lie dis- 
cu.ssed the chance.s of a favourable reply to his 
letter rationally eiioiigli, though with a disreg.ard 
for the bcreaveiiient tliat J in that case should 
snrt'er which jm/zled me. For lie was naturally 
the most unselli.sli of men ; and lie had over and 
over again said be w'ould never leave Amoy with¬ 
out 1110 , and that he would never be left in it if 
I w.as appointed Vice-con.sid elsewhere. 

Towards sun.-'i't lie liecame excited. I did not 
like the metallic glitter in Ids eye. It recalled to 
me in an ugly manner a ceitain visit I had paid 
to a Gliiiiesc iiiadhonse a li(tle lime previously. 
He was iiTiteble, moreover, and Mould not let me 
touch his jmlsc. When I w.'inted him to come 
into the hut for the night, he objected. 

‘No, Raiidolpli,’ he said, ‘not till the moon 
there also goes to bed in the antipodes. I par¬ 
ticularly mean to be awake to-niglit.’ 

‘ Why V I asked. 

‘Because 1 am as sure as I staiul here that I 
.saw one last night, and it was when the moon 
was high. T l•(!ckotl it went at about the rate 
of a yard a minute. 1 mean to soenre it; and 
1 should very iiineli like to ])]iotogru|>h it before 
nabbing il. 

‘What are you talking about, old chap?’ I 
asked again, vvitli the dismal fear at my heart 
(hat the fever or suii-.stroke hail affected liis 
brain. 

‘'flic creeping plant, Randolph. It w'as, as 
well as I could guess at it, nine feet long, with 
(lowers all the way along it—the calyx a bright 
blue. 1 never saw anything so odd since I was 
born. Do you know, I almost lost niy senses in 
a sort of c.xeitement over it; luul I suppose it 
got away in tlie meantime, for when I tried to 
find it again, I couldn’t!’ 

I could only stare at him in bewilderment. 
He was certainly not joking ; and yet the idea 
of a plant of (his description was to my un- 
obseiwant intelligence perfectly ridionlous. 

But poor Hammond did not like ray incredut 
Iona look. ‘You don’t believe me, 1 see,!’ he 
excLaiined pettishly. ‘That’s ever the way with 
you practical fellows. I am thankful I’m not 
practic.al. Anyhow, too, I mean to get it this 
night, alive or dead—that’s a clear thing.* 

‘No, no please, don’t think of ik* I entoBk!^* 
‘ Wait till you ’re a bit stronger, and then if yoa 
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like, we TI do nothing eke hut hunt this crawling 
beanstalk, or whatever it is.’ 

‘ I am as strong as ever I was, if 1 may judge 
by my feelings, and so you may ns well make 
up your mind to my going, llemember, Ran¬ 
dolph, that I’m your senior in Ihe service, and 
I won’t put up with dictation from you or any 
other man of your time of life.’ 

I could only shrug my shoulders, and suggest 
to him as casually its possible that of course I 
had no right to interfere with his movements, 
but that for his own sake he ought not to go 
off in ‘pyjamas’ again, ns he did before. 

‘Yes, that was indiscreet,’ the dear old fellow 
observed with a smile. 

We humoured him for the rest of the evening, 
and at length he fell asleep in his hamhoo couch- 
chair, and we covered him lightly and arranged 
the mosquito curtains to protect him as much 
as po.ssible. 

But I had 110 iuteiitioii of going to bed. Some¬ 
how or other, I fancied he would wake and stait 
off into the woods, just as he had done before. 
At the back of my mind I confess, too, there was 
a* thin phantom of euriosity about the shape 
nine feet long, with flowers upon it, wliich had 
fitted so well with Hammond’s ideal of a creeping 
plant. 

Accordingly, I lit. my pi])e and road the North 
(Ihim Ncrahl until I began to feel drowsy. The 
paper had dropped from my liands, and 1 was 
pondering weakly about the likelihood of some 
good-natured senior in the service resolving to 
retire or to die for the good of liis juniors, when 
I heard a rustling. Sly eyes opened sharply. 
Yes; it was as, with electrical promptitude, I liud 
sunnised : Hammond was bolt upright, staring 
at the mooiishiue outiide, and pnsliing the cur¬ 
tains away from him. 1 did not move, but 
watolied him between my lialf-closed eyelids. 

Consciousness seemed to come upon him all 
in a moment. He bounded from the chair and 
made for the door. Tlien, with a look 1 shall 
never forget, ho turned back and snatclied up 
tlie same blue blanket I bad wrapped him in 
before. He flung it over his shoulders and sped 
into the open. I followeil him. And 1 had lo 
he bri.sk, or else 1 should soon have lo.st sight 
of him ; for the dark limbs of the trees were 
thick enough to hide him for a quarter of a 
minute at a time, it was a strange chase, this 
in the munnurous niglit, with ever and anon 
tile startled cry from a parrot or a monkey 
resounding in the air. A barred tailed plicasant 
shot over my head ivith a whir that ivould have 
made a man unuse<l to such noises wonder what 
was liapncniiig. Bats, too, went to and fro in the 
inoouligfit, now and then cclip.sing the planet 
completely. 

I don’t know how long 1 followed tlie poor 
fellow; I know only that 1 was much torn by 
the thorns on the rose-bushes wliich iinpeileil 
niy movements. How sweet was the perfume of 
these' blossoms in the cool, humid iiiglit-alr, I 
can recall at this moment distinctly. 

It was almost by accident that 1 at length 
came upon Hammond. lie was stooping and 
peering here and there about a small spot of 
comumn grass with holes in the ground and a 
thicket or bramble and clematis at one side. I 
did not notice it at first; but there was a woof 


of passion-nqwers hanging from one of the boughs 
of a tree just over him. One of the flowers was 
a superb specimen with a dazzling corolla. 

Standing in the slm<le, I wat<;hed liini. He 
began to poke among the brambles willi a bit 
of stick. Tben tliere was a movement, and with 
an exclamation of ‘ Did 1 not say so !’ lianimotul 
stej)]>ed tenderly aside while—a great snake crept 
forth with an aiigiT hiss and a poise of its head. 

I Iiad time to see that its body from the shoulder 
was beautifully marked iiiueh ns Hainmond bud 
described his plant; but time for no more. The 
poor fellow had bent down and made a snatch 
at the reptile ; at the same instant the snake 
had dark'll at him and bitten liim over tbe eye. 
And when 1 had rushed to tlie place, the snake 
had gone, and Hammond was holding both liands 
to his face and looking about liini witli an awfully 
dazed expression. Tlie sliock bad brought him 
wliolly to his riglit mind ! 

On our way hack, he commented on his folly 
as if it had been tlie action of some one else. 
But the pain of the venom in him had already 
begun to kdl. Between us we bad done what 
we could <as precautionary measures, though this 
was little enough. 

He was jirepared for wliat followed —so much 
pre}>nred that he made me wiite his will for him 
the moment we re-entered tlie hut. I did it on 
a piece of cominou ti.ssuc-paper, the only available 
material. The swelling all the time ivas getting 
worse and worse ; nor was liis agony in the least 
abated by the fat and oil which Wan Tan rubbed 
upon it. 

Tlie poor fellow died at eleven o’clock, after 
suffering fearfully. Almost his lust words were 
these, with an attempt at a smile that nearly set 
mo crying : ‘ What an .ass I was, to be sure, old 
fellow !’ 

Before I left the place, and when w'e had buried 
him, 1 made my way again to the spot where he 
had met his doom, and pulled down the spray of 
passion-flower which had drooped over him when 
he was bitten. This flower, dried, and imder 
gla.«.«, is Olio" of various artieles that serve as 
iiieuieiitoes of incidents in my career- incidents, 

I am glad to say, not always so tragical ns this. 

THE WESTMORLAND STATESMEN. 
Wkstmori.axii, though one of the smallest, is 
one of tlie most interesting conntie,s in England. 
It is celebrated not only for its mountains and 
lakes, wbieh attract tens of thousands of visitors 
every season from the Continent and Anie.rica, as 
well as from Southern Eiighind and Scotland, 
but also for its aiitiqiiari.ni relics, such as Arthur's 
Round Table, and the Druidical Circle at May- 
brough ; its grand feudal fortresses of Brougham 
(Jostle, Brimgli, Pendragoii, and Egremout, the 
strongholds of the great old families who ruled 
the 'lorth with almost regal authority; its pic¬ 
turesque Halls; the scenes immortalised by the' 
finest piK-.iiis of Wordsworth; and, not least, its 
Stak'smen, or hereditary proprietors of land 
which they tanu themselves. 

The yeomen of A\''e8tniorland and the adjoining 
county of Cumberland receive the designation, 
of Statesmen to distinguish them from the ten-,, 
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antry who rent the land which, they cultivate 
Tliey occupy a position in society ininiediatcly 
below that of the Squires. Their e.states vary 
in size at from eighty to two hundred and 
fifty acres, and they have also extensive common 
rights, which add largely to the value of their 
property. In tlie olden times—indeed, down 
, to the union of the kingdoms, the defence of the 
Borders against the Scottish moss-troopei's, who, 
as Camden says, ‘had no nicasui<i of law hut 
the length of their swoi'ds,’ mainly dcjtended 
upon the Statesmen. For this ]>ui‘i)ose, they 
had to he armed, horsed, and reiuly to fight. In 
the rental attached to a deeree in t.lie (tmrt of 
Chancery, it is stated tlwit the Statesmen lirwl 
time out of mind ‘held their several tenements 
by serving upon the holders of England, oi’er 
against Scotland, at. theii' ovn proper costs and 
charges, within the said West Mari'hes.’ In 
order that they might he ready to perform tliis 
serviee, each of them was riMpiired f,o keep ‘ such 
a nagge as is able at aiiye tyme to heare a maiine 
twentie miles within Scotland and haeke agaiue 
without a baite.’ Tliey were to be provided 
with ‘a jacke, steale-cap, sword, bowe, or sjieare ;’ 
and were tola' ready ‘to serve the Lord IVaidim 
or their officers upon sixe houres Avarning, in 
any place where they shall be ajipoiiited to serve ’ 
They were also rctpiired to ajiiioint a watcli ma r 
their.farms by day and by night. 

The Scottish freeliooters, liowever, were not 
the only assailants against wliom the Statesmen 
liad to defend their property. Sliortly after the 
union of the Crowns, King James, with liis 
■ characteristic unscruimlonsuess and greed, set up 
a claim to the lands of the Statesmen on the jilea 
. that they Avere merely the tenanis of the CroAvn. 
They met, however, to the number of t.wo thou- 
: santl ,at llatten llcatli, between Kendal and 
Stavcly, Avhero they formally resolved that, ‘they 
had AA'on their lands by the sword, and Avei'e able 
to hold them by the same.’ The uioiiai<h, on 
hearing of this meeting, made no further elaini 
to the lauds of the Statesmen. 

! As might liaA'e been e.xjieeted from tlie <'on- 
dition of the country AA'hile England and Scot¬ 
land were separate kingdoms, the houses of the 
' Statesmen were conatrittted for defence as Avell 
;a8 for residence. They were protected by suvmg 
..(fioors and gates, and had small Avindows erossctl 
...with bars of iron. Adam Pringle, in his ‘ Ceneral 
• of tilc Agriculture of the County of West- 

'JljOitSPland,’ published in 1704, .says; ‘The ]«-incipal 
structure is a liani, Avhidi, while it has a stable 
itn4 cowhouse on the. ground-lloor, is frequently 
enough to contaih the whole jiroducc of the 
bi|#3rm,’ These securities against a'lsailaiits have 
Course been long dispensed Avith, and the snhse- 
'dwelling-houses of the Statesmen usually 
,.;l(^wsisted of four rrxinis on the ground-floor, and 
th« second story.j The‘front door ".as 
lljj^l^fii'ed with a low porch, fv<rjn which a passage, 
four feet brew, led to, the back noor on 
^';dt|ter. Bide of tbe btiildiiig.^ .Besitje It stood 


the ‘ doun-house,’ Avhich Avas open to the rafters. 
Here the baking, brewing, washing, and other 
domestic work Avere performed. The dwelling- 
house, properly so called, was lighted by two 
small windoAvs in front and one behind, and was 
the common apartment of the family at meals 
and in the evmiings. On the ground-floor there 
was also a jiantry, and a cliainber called the 
Parlour, in Avhicli the master and nii.stre.ss slept. 
The children and .servants sh*pt in the loft, AA'hich 
Ava,s unceiled. I'lie fire was lighted on a hearth 
•slightly raised from the gi-onnd, as was the custom 
in Scottish farnilitmse,s Of the same class. The 
buildings, Avliieii wore of stone, Avere coA^ered Avith 
lliateh of heath or straw', and, in the AvesUwa 
mountains, with a sort of heavy blue slate. With 
the e.xeejitiou of a fcAv modern conA'eniences, 
im eliaiigi' has taken j)lace in the houses of 
the Statesmen for at least a century. 

The furniture, vAais solid and substantial. The 
elia.irs Avere. of heavy oak, Avith high arms, and 
carved ou the back, but narroAV, iqtright, and 
uneomrortable. Tliree-footed stools Avere, how¬ 
ever, the mo.st common niovalilc seats. Tlie bed¬ 
steads, too, were of oak, Avitli carved U'.stei's of the 
same Avood. Tliere, were large, prt'sses or ‘aumries,’ 
ill which the food was ki']>t ; and strong clnmsy 
chest.-, tlie fronts of aa’IiicIi Averi' ornameiited AA'itli 
carved borders, for the custody of the family 
clotliing. Tin; general sitting-room of tlie family, 
whicli was knoAA’ii as ‘Tlie House,’ contained a 
long oaken table, Avitli a bench on each side of 
it, wiiere the whole family, iiia,«fer, children, and 
servants jiartook of tlieir common meal, as was 
customary in Scotland a. century ago. ‘(Nuuo in,’ 
■said a tenant to his landlord on<‘ day. Tin' land¬ 
lord wimt m amongst the family, the servants, 
and the. labourers, Avlio were about to ‘set to.’ 
Near the end of the table AA'as a large hot-pot 
containing beef or mutton ent into jde.ces, and 
put into a large di-li, along Avitli iiotatoes, onions, 
jiepper, and salt, ’riie, farmer, after helping liim- 
seir, lliru.st the dish towards the lanolord and 
s.‘ud ; ‘ Noo ye man help serse.l, and hmek in! 
There’s plenty meal at lioltoin, but it’s ravtlier 
bet ” The Stati'.siiian’s lumsehold subsisted en- 
lirely on the jinxlnce of bis farm. Porridge and 
milk, oat cakes, cheese, and potato-jiot, formed 
the staide of their food, A’aned in winter by salt 
beef, or mutton and bacon. Wlicatcn bread 
Avas used only on sjiecial occasions. Ea«;h family 
brcAved its .wn ale fr' ni ii species of barley called 
'bigg.’ 'The clothing oj the men,’ sa)'® an old 
county historian, 'w’Us of the native fleece of 
the county, homespun, and avoa-cu by the village' 
Aveaver; the a»-oo1 of a black sheep, slightly 
mi.xed Avith blue and red, Avas the favourite 
colour of this cloth, Avhich Avas thick and heavy, 
and of Avhicli the coat and waistcoat AA'cre made ; 
the breeches, if not of the same, were of leather, 
generally of buckskin. 'Hie AA'ouieii’s apliarel 
Avas of the finer sort of tlie native wool, woven 
into a kind of serge, dyed of a russet, blue, or 
other colour, and, like the man’s, made up by 
the tailor at the wearer’s oavu fireside. Clc^ . 
or woixlen-soled shoes still continue in oomhion 
use, and are well adapted to a mountainous 
and rainy country.’ iV linen worn by the: 
family— shir^ shifts, sheets, and towels—was 
made of the fla.v m-oAvn fin almost evei;'y tom . 
in the county. The close resemhlawpe of this 
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state of domestic affairs to that which existed 
among the tanners and minor gentry of Scotland 
a century ago is very striking and instructive. 

, The intrusion of manufactured goods into tliese 
districts has produced a curtain amount of change 
in the apparel and living of the SUitesnien, hut 
much less than might have been anticijiated. Tlii.s* 
change is most apparent in the lower and moi'e, 
cultivated districts, where the iuhahitaiits come 
more immediately into contact with the ouI.cm' 
world. At the same lime, they are regaiih'd 
as of a sturdier character, with more, imjtlier- 
wit and hackhone than tlieir more Kediuled 
hrethrcn. Tlie. StetesmcTi of the mountain dis¬ 
tricts arc still a very ju'imitive class of peo))le. 
Tlieir cliief occupation is tending their large 
flocks of slieei), which are never taken into (he 
farmyard. Tlieir land is seldom entailed, hul 
it is a ijoint of family lioiiour that it slioulil 
descend from father to son. Hence, not. a few 
estates have been held by the saiiu- families for 
four centuries, and in several instances, men 
are now in possession of the very fuims which 
their ancestors cultivated eight liuiidred yeius 
ago. It lias been said of them by one who 
knows them well that ‘tlii'y know nothing of 
the rate of discount, or tlic price of gold. They 
have enough of this world’s gisir to serve, their 
mrpose. They arc uiuonupled hy niodeni 
uxury. Tliey are content anil hapiiy to enjoy 
the golden mean of Agnr. I’liey pass a simple 
and iiiolleiisive life amongst the lonely hills iJiat 
Bummiid them. Their hosiiitahty 1.o stranger, 
is opeii-liaiided and liberal. “ Uo,” said one. of 
tlie.se Statesmen to a tourist whom he had eiiter- 
taiiKsl for several days -“go to the vale on the 
other side of you nioinitaiii; you will find a house 
belonging to a Stale.sman ; enter it., and say you 
came from me. 1 know him not; but lie will 
receive you kindly, for our sheep mingle upon 
the mountains.” ’ 

These men have uo inclination to change, 
either in their life and custoins, or in their sheep- 
farming. All old farmer wlio u.is asked why 
he'did nol, take any .steps to improve the very 
had breed of sheep on his estate, answered; 
‘They were .such as Providence had juit on the 
land, and it was not for the likes of him to 
change them.’ With regard to the Sbitesmen of 
both districts, i( can he said with truth, that 
they are not only satisfied with their social iiosi- 
tion, hut jiroud of it; and though not rich in 
money or laud, they are rich in character and 
healtliful contentment. They ai-c still as they 
have always been, a sturdy, outsjioken, inde¬ 
pendent race. The late Sir‘James (Iraham, the. 
well-known statesman, justly said of the, caval¬ 
cade of nionnted Statesmen wlio accompanied Mr 
Blamire into Carlisle on Ids ajipoiritineiit a.s High 
Sheriff, that they were ‘a hialy of men who 
could not be matched in any other 2 virt of tlni 
kingdom—that they were the finest and juirest 
specimens of a set of men who in all iicriods of 
its history had been the strength and jiride of 
tlieir country.’ It is a singular fact, mentioned 
by Bray ley, that the courtesy titles in use among 
Statesmen differ widely from those employed in 
ordinary society. The mistress of the house is 
termed a Dame; the eldest son of a Statesman 
is tile Laird, or Lord, or, where tliere is no son, 
the eldest daughter enjoys the title of Lady. 


Thus, while the Statesman himself was at. thf ' 
plough, the Laird was driving tlic cattle to 
market^ or attending it with vegetables, and die 
Lady was working at the churn. 

In res^iect to education, however, a change lias 
biken ^ilace for the better among the Statesmen. 
In the olden time, there wwe tliree, excellent 
grammar-schools in Westmorland, wliich sent to 
O.vfonl and Cambridge a number of learned 
divines, conaiiicuoiis among whom was the great 
Biblical scholar, John Mill ; hut with these 
seminaries the Statesmen had, of course, nothing 
to do. The local schools in wliich the children 
of (he agricultural pojiiilatioii were • educated 
were of the most unsatisfactory kind. Any man 
who was physically disabled from earning his 
bread hv manual labour, or too indolent to do 
so, was thought (luite tit to he a teaclier. Not 
a few of (hem were in(.cmj)cnite in their habits. 

A chogymau who had experienced the lifeless 
(enchiiig ill one of (hese scliools at Bolton-Gate, 
eiifoi'ced hy caning and whipjiing, says: ‘Dull 
(raililiou and imiuohilKy are very conservative 
ill isoliilcd couiilry-jilaces like BoKon. The 
ciuTiculniii consisted of (he tlirce Zi's, with sjiell- 
iug. I have no recollection of learning anything 
like graiiiuiar or ]iarsiiig. One. other tiling, how- ; 
ever, was caicfiilly (aught -the Clinrch Cate- 
clii.siii. Ill belli, every year, we spent much time 
in committing it to memory, and on the afternoon 
of Easter Sundai wc. were imhlicly examined in 
i(. by the clergyman in tlie diurcli, in jiresence of 
the largest eongregal-ion that assembled on any 
day of the year; for t.lie, jiarenis were there, 
M'i.sliiiig to hear their children aciiuit themselves 
well.’ 

Ninv, howi'vei', tlioroiiglily educated and well- , 
tiained teachers are to he, found among the 
-hills as well as in the dales of Westmorland; 
and the infiuence which they are exercisihg on' 
the manners ami customs of the rising generation,; 
as well as in giving etficiciit instruction in'the 
elemciitarv hi'anches of wiueation, is highly satis- . 
factory. In no county in England is so small 
a niiiiiher iiroiiortionately unable to write. The 
gratifying re.sult is that while the eldest son 
becomes a Statesman like his father before him, 
the younger iiieiiihers of the family are fitted 
for the duties of business life, and not uiifre- 
quenUy I'ise to eminence as clergymen or pior- , 
cliants and manufacturers. Professor Sedgwick, 
the eminent geologist, was the. son of a Statesman, 
and pi'idod himself on that distinction more 
than on being a Cambridge Don ; and so tyas 
George Mooiv, the successful merchant and cele¬ 
brated ^iliihiiitlirojjist. 

At the hegiiining of the present century, aliout 
two-tbiwls of the land in the shii’e was held by 
what is called ‘cu.«t.omary tenure’, in properties . 
which at that time were worth from fifteen to 
thirty i>oimds of yearly rent, and had been in 
the iwssession of the same families for centuries. 
During the course of the last fifty years the 
number of these, small proiirietors has consider¬ 
ably diminished, but the lalne of their farms/ 
has greatly increased. Much legret has been' 
justly expressed that tliese small holdings have 
been jiassing out of the old families, and been 
absorbed in hu^ estates more rapidH. than' | 
formerly. As Dr Lonsdale has said: ‘Many ***' ; 
canny house” whose yeomen had for 
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lie traditiona df tlieir home, no longer shelters the 
“ weel-feent folk of other days." ’ But in not a 
fe# instances the sons of Statesmen, who have 
b^n sucoe^fnl in business, have returned to 
tilj^nd their closing years in their native dales, 
so that the number’ of small properties in the 
C|t)nnty has not been materially climinished. 


A RSfOT OR NAl’TICAt, MII.K. 

How lunch is a Knot? This (piestioii is asked, 
: we believe, iu every scn-jiassage by some passenger 
ot other, and never meets with a clear reply. 
Sailors tlremselves do not desorihe it di.stinctly, 
and books of referente ditl'er as to its dimensions. 
We purpase to answer the question here. 

A knot is one-sixtieth of a mean degree of the 
earth’s meridian. This definition requires ex- 
lunation, and also numerical eomputiitioii. The 
earth’s meridian is eommoiily described as any 
circle whoso centre is the centre of the eartli, 
and who.se circumference jmvssos througli the Pole.=. 
This is not exact, because the meridian is not a 
true circle. Evidently, it would be a tiuie circle 
if the earth were a true sphere ; but the earth is 
not a true sphere - it is a spheroid, its diamete)' 
measured on the axis being less than its diameter 
at the equator. Hence the circumferem'c of a 
section of the earth by a plane passing tbrmigli 
its centre and the Poles, which circumlVience is 
a meridian, is not a true circle, Imt an o\ul. 
Bearing this in mind, it will be ea.sy to under¬ 
stand the meaning of a mnau degree of the earth’s 
meddian. 

If 'three hundred and sixty sepurute degrees he 
set-off from the centre of a perfect circle, it i.s 
evident tlmt the circular measure of each degiee 
measured on the circumference of the circle will 
be the same. But if they be set-ofi' from the 
emftre of an oval,, the measurements on the cii- 
cumferenoe of the oval will not all he the siune. 
That this is the «a.se any one may demonstrate 
‘for himself by drawing an oval and its minor 
'MIS, and then, from the centre of the oval, with 
i radius equal to its semi-minor axis, inscribing a 
J circle in. the oval If, now, degrees, or rather, for 
,'Convenience, equimultiples of a degree, bo set-otf 
iffom, the common centre, the geometry of tiie 
figure will .show at once the variation iu the 
J.idrifular measarements on the circuiiifereuee of 
oval. 

v;'‘i;ITow,.a m«<«i degree of the earth’s meridian is 
; averhge length of these three hundred and 
uimqual measurements, and it i.s obtained 
Ibyjdividing the lenglJi of the meridian by three 
'“lUlidred and sixty. Astronomoi's have measured 
earth’s meridian and lounJ it to be 131,:2&!),‘287 
fbet. Dividing this by tliree hundred 
^wsisty wo got 3C4,609‘13 feet as the length of 
ifksdegree of tlie meridian. One-sixtieth of 
'‘','lbea, is a knot; and thus, by division, a 
i(i» found to be 6070*818 feet, or 2021>’(> yards, 
aile 266*6 yar Ji 

,1 BOW be eonVeniwtit to nofice that a knot 
feet, iancl a mile being 6280 feet, 
lUpUrtion of a knot to a mile is very nearly 
15380,' or, dividing fom^ at 1519 is 


to 1320, which is very nearly as 15 to 13. So that, 
for ordinary purposes, knots may be converted 
into miles by taking thirteen kuots as equal to 
fifteen miles, and vice versd. 


A SUMMER T II 0 U 0 H T. 

DASzriNO the landscape lies ; 

Bine, sold, and green— 

Even to teiir-stained eyes 
Beauteous, I ween. 

Blue .sky, B’i(le-.spr(‘adirig trees, 

Gieeii, still, and tail ; 

Sunshine in golden ease 
.Slanting o’er .all. 

Il.appy hearts wiiiidcring. 

Sun On them too ; 

Streamlets incaiidering 
Fair meadows through. 

Fresently sinks the sun 
Crimson to rest; 

After Ins work is done, 

Seeks he the w’est. 

Iloiiiewaul the haiip_\ lie.arts 
Stioll o’er the lea ; 

Silent the stream departs, 

Bound for the .sea. 

Hushed stand the lordly trees, 

Sentinels strong; 

Whistler,s the evening hiceze 
Gently along 

Gray-tinted shadows ci'cop 
0\er the sky ; 

Deep in a dreamless sleet) 

Soon all things lie. 

SoiTOw seems lost in rest, 

Care in retioso 

Wnipf i‘> oblivion lilest 
Earth and her w oes. 

Only 1 linger still. 

Loth to dc)iart 

From these calm scenes that kill 
Fain at my heart! 

Ethel Ikelanp. 
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A SUMMER DAY IN THE ISLE OF 
AVALON. 

Thk Isle of Avalon, like the Lie of Ely and many 
another geojiraphical niisnotncr, is cmleared t<) tlie 
lovers of the picturesque not a little hy the 
charming inconsistency of its not beino an island 
in sober fact at all, but a ])eninsula formed by 
the tiny river Brue, in conjunction with a .still 
smaller rivulet which is nameless. It is truly a 
region of enchantment and mystery, for on this 
historic soil stand the crumhliiij' walls of Olas- 
tonhury Abbey, the noblest ruin in all England. 
The history of Clastonbury is a enrious instance 
of the survival of legendary loro interwoven 
with long-established traditions, and with the 
recorded facts of a most eventful and romantic 
chronicle. 

The story of the renowned abbey reaches back 
to the very earl^ day." of the Ohri.stian era, w'hen 
a wattled church stood upon the .site, and when 
Joseph of Arimathca (according to the legend) 
visited the isle an<l struck his staff into the ground 
near Glastonbury. This saintly stall— most ancient 
of crosier.s—took root, and grew into the Holy 
Thorn, which bloomed miraculously every Old 
Chri-stmas-eve for many hundred years after- 
wanls. The fact ivmains, in local archives, that 
a very ancient tree of the medlar genus wa.s cut 
down in the yard of the abbey church at tlie 
time of the suppression, and slips of it were 
planted in the neighbourhood of Glastonbury; 
and the trees grown therefrom continue to put 
forth bloom in early winter whenever the cir¬ 
cumstances of the season are favourable. A mild 
winter is almost invariable in this most interest¬ 
ing district, for it is to be noted that the climate 
of Somerset is the most equable in the kingdom, 
as the county is one of the fairest. ■ 

It is a beautiful story, this early legend, and it 
lends additional grace and charm to the singular 
topography of the Isle of Avalon. Pity it is that 
ever a doubt should arise as to fact or fiction 
in the matter—to dis.sipale the glamour of the 
monkish tale rather than to think it ‘An old and 


moving story, that suited well that ruin wild and 
hoary.’ 

The ecclesiastical tradition of the abbey is 
older than tin; history of the town, Glastonbury 
market-tow'n being of Saxon origin. It was the 
‘ Ghestingabiirh,’ or Ghestings’ borough of the 
West .Saxons, 'riic Isle of Avalon itself, a central 
spot in an eminently fruit-producing county, may 
po.s.«ibly be named from the Briti.sb ‘Avilla,’ sig¬ 
nifying apples. But whatever story of saint or 
sinner may linger arouml the sacred precincts of 
Glastonbury, the most striking of all is the tradi¬ 
tion, apocryphal or not, of the burial of the great 
early British monarch. King Arthur: Arthur of 
Lyonnesse, the great Pendrngon of splendid fame, 
and of many an ohl-world romantic tale. It has 
been told that bis body was borne hither after the 
great battle ‘ among the inonntains by the winter 
.sea,’ and reverently laid in eaith by his faithful 
Round-Table Knights. 

In later times, it is stated, the stone coffin was 
exhumed by the direction of Heury IL, who, 
according to a (juaint description in an old book, 
caused a deep excavation to be made, laying bare 
a toiubst(jne with a large plate of lead fixed 
upon it, wliicb sbow'ed the following inscription; 

‘HIC JACET SEPVI.TVS INCLITVS RK.X AKTVHIVH IN 

ISBVI.A AVAiiONU.’ Nine feet below this stone 
was discovered a coffin made from a hollowed 
oak-tree containing hninaii bones, wbicli on being 
examined—so runs the story—were identified as 
those of the Christian king. What more fitting 
resting-place could liave been found in all the 
land for the mortal remains of British Arthur! 

The magnificent abbey which w'as subsequently 
built upon the hallowed ground had already, at 
the time of Henry II. atid Thomas i) Becket, 
attained great repute. It seems to have increased 
century after century in influence and pow'er, 
the community of Dominican Friars becoming the 
wealthiest monastic institution in the kingdom, 
the head of the liouse being specially styled Lord 
Abbot, with a seat in parliament, second in rank 
only to the Abbot of Westminster. The abbot’s, 
rule in Avalon was w’ell nigb supreme, spiritual 
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and temporal; and no one might enter the isle 
except by his special permission. 

This immense acquisition of wealth and power 
conduced at last, ns with so many others, to an 
ultimate downfall at the Reformation, when Abbot 
Richard Withing stoutly refused to acknowledge 
the king’s supremacy or to surrender the abbey 
and some i;3311, 7s. 4d. per annum. 

This courageous abbot, so wortiiy of a better 
fate, was tried for bis iiigb ofTence before King 
Henry’s commissioners at Wells, and condemned 
with two of Iiis monks to lie banged—a ruthless 
sentence. At this sad and significant andit it w’as 
shown that tliese unhappy clmrelimeii had con¬ 
cealed a vast amount of abbey treasure ; and when 
that terrible day of rcckonirrg came, bad utterly 
declined to account for it. Tin's trijde execution 
took place on tlie snnimit of an iidjacent hill—the 
Torr—in the nresonce of a e.onconrsc of sorrowing 
people, sadly bewililered, no doubt, .at the turn of 
events. Upon this Iiill stand tlic ruins of an 
ancient cliurcli, and si'ulptnred on the fi-ont of 
its lofty tow'cr is a singular represenUttion of the 
Archangel Micliael weigbiiig iu a pair of scales a 
copy of the Holy Scidptiires against the Evil One, 
and showing Satan to be grcjitly wanting wlien 
tiius tried iu the balance. From thi'; historic 
Torr is to be viewed one of tlie finest landscapes 
in England. 

At tlie period of tlie Reformation tlie beantiful 
abbey, in .addition to tlie disruption of all else, was 
unroofed and otlierwise dismantled, remaining in 
picturesque decay a memorial of misdirected or 
over-carried zeal. The grand jirojiortions and 
beauty of the Gothic stonework are still in 
evidence in the ruins; but the greater par t 
has gone for vulgar building purjio&es, much 
of It actually being used to form a ro.'uhvay some 
two-miles across a morass to Wells—a sacred waay, 
truly. 

To Wells Cathedral went the old abbey clock, 
which was one of the wofidera of IJlai-tonbury 
and of Europe. In a transept of the cathedral 
it i» still to lie seen in goral working order. This 
vei'y curious piece of antiquity is placed some 
thirty feet liigh in the interior of one of the lofty 
side-aisles ; and close at hand iu an alcove .‘‘its a 
painted effigy of a manikin with its feet dangling 
over a silvery-tongned bell upon which the mani 
'kin’s lieels ring out the chimes. As the moment 
for striking the hour approaches, a pi’emoiiitory 
clicking is audible from within the clock, and 
presently a remarkable spectacle is beheld. From 
behind the old dial emerges a procession of aimed 
knightly figures on horseback, moving two and 
two in stately military fashion upon a semi¬ 
circular platform; and as the foremost pair 
arrive at a certain iioiiit in their match, the 
mitside knight raises liis lance, and with trenchant 
Wow strikes his comrade down to the saddle-bow. 
Instantly, within the clock a bell is struck and 
om i« sonndetk Thereupon, the stricken liorse- 
♦man quickly rears his crest aloft^ and the proccs- 
tdon passes behind the dial. This process is 
repeated until the required number of strokes 
* ae keen given and the time of day is told. 

'Title impression left oA the mind of the spectator 
, vidtoiessing this performance, perhaps unexpectedly, 
■ fe )G0je of astonishment, and of admiration of tne 
mechanical contrivance, tlie work pro¬ 


bably of .«ome devoted artist of the fifteenth 
century. Certainly a wonderful clock ; telling 
its talc of fleeting time in tiie dreamy calm of- 
the cathedral aisle, amidst the wofnl monitions 
of brief mortal life laid all around in graven brass 
or .sculptured marble. 

The silent streets of Glastonbury, with two or 
three fine old inns—one of them an ancient 
hospitium —a medieval cro.ss, and hero and there 
a dim relic of domestic masonry, suggestive of 
the architecture of the abbey bard by, are of old- 
world interest. It is a picture of still-life there, 
seeming more still than the hnsli of minster cities, 
because more melancholy ; .and not even the near 
approach of the railway can effect much change 
or rouse the old place ((uite to the ordinary 
standard of life, even where most secluded, of 
the nineteenth contiiry. Tlie noble ruins every- 
wbore visible in the liitle town forbid the thonglit. 

(!lad ill a robe of kiiully ivy, tliey appeal to the 
im.agiuatinn like an endless sermon—in stone. 
Ivy-clad, but not comealed ! Re.auteous still ! 

S,)ine little di.?tanec from tlie abbey is the 
Abbot’s Kitclien, a stoiie-biiilt edifice, reiiinining 
niiicli as when the bustling eisiks had left 
it, and reform laid qiieiiclied their fires. An 
enormous smoke stained cone it is, and a striking 
objeet ciiougli in the village liiiiilscape. One 
thinks, ill walking round its ample space, of 
the merry times that liave been tliere—of tlie 
hospitality to ricli and poor of wliicli it is the 
token. Time was not out of joint then ; and 
the world’s woik had scarcely begun. It is 
s.addeiiing, witlial, to view this grotes<|ue temple 
of the culinary art rearing its solitary sombre 
dignity in that fair Somersetsliire meadow, with 
the gentle kiiie and wist fiil-f.accd sheep browsiim 
or nibbling on a joyoiu' simime.r moniiiig arouml 
its frowning walks, and to think of all that has 
departed m itli the last wreath of smoke from its 
vanished fire.s! 

'I’he time-worn truism tli.at good and e\il are 
very nincli niixwl iu the world is surely abund¬ 
antly exemplified by those old monkish relics 
of feasting and alunsgiving. for the loiter, 
iiu'iderii society has sulistitiiled the workhouse ; 
and that consummation, if nothing else, imluces 
tlie regret that when iioeessary reform should, 
in the natural growth of events, become due, 
whatever of good may bo coexisting uith the 
alxdished evil should lie swept away also, and 
for evei, 


]) r MARE S Q’F5 D A U G H T E R. 

CHAUTEE XXVni. —QUESTIONS OF INHERITANCE. 

About the same lime, Reginald Mansel, Esquire, 
of Petherton Episeopi, happening to be up in 
town on private business, had occasion to call 
on his father’s old friend, that dislingnisbed 
sailor. Admiral .John Antony Roll, of the Senior 
United Service. 

‘ So the heiress Utcb down your way ?’ Adnsiral 
Rolt observed, puckering np his small eyes at 
tJie end of some desultory conversatkin—and 
always eager, after liis kind, to improve every 
possible source of information. ‘Miss Psyche 
Dumaresq, I mean : precious odd name. Psyche: 
rather pride myself, as an old salt, on knowing 
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}iow to pronounce it. Tliere was n Pmjche in 
the Navy Liat once, I remember, a wooden gun¬ 
boat—on the Pacific atation, when I commanded 
the Skylark; though sjie went to pieces at last 
in the China seas—poor 51‘Niib sank down to 
Davy Jones’s locker in her—and was never put 
together again. Smart craft, very : and tlm Miss 
Psyche 's a tidy young lady, too, I’m told : taut, 
neat, and clipper-rigged. Well, she comes into 
all Charlie Linnell’s money.’ 

‘ Impossible ! ’ Mansel answered with proni]>ti- 
tude. ‘I’ve never heard a w’ord of it. She’s 
a great friend of my wife’s, and a very nice 
girl in her way, no doubt; and Linmdl fell 
in love with her: but she wouldn’t accept him. 
He’s left her nothing. If he had, I’m sure 
we’d have been the first to hear of it.’ 

‘Well, it’s a very odd ca.se,’ the Admiral con¬ 
tinued, pursing up his little pig’s eyes even 
smaller than before—‘a very odd ease as ever I 
heard of. She isn’t to know of it for another 
year, but I’m sure I’m right. I’ve been talking 
it over to-day with Linnell’s half-brother Frank 
—the parson in Northumberland : and Frank 
doesn’t (|nLtc see his way out of it. Precious 
awkwiird for the pniwi), tliere’.s uo denying it.’ 

Reginald M.anscl started. ‘Why, I thought 
the lialf-brothcr was dead,’ he exclaimed in 
surprise. ‘ Killeil in a railway accident. My 
wife certainly told me so.’ 

‘Ah; that’s just where it i.s,’ the Admiral 
answered, rubbing liis fat hands with ju'ofound 
gusto. ‘ As fine a muddle as ever you saw in 
your life. A perfect godsend for tlie Court 
of Cliancery. Killed sure enough : so he w.as 
—in the newspapers : Kma,shod to atoms in the 
Doncaster collision, they reported at first, you 
remember the accident—pig-iron and so forth. 
But you see, when they pick out a lot of bodies, 
pell-mell, from a jolly good smash, and stack 
’em along in tlic hospital, they’re not so vciy 
p.artii;ular, just at the first beginning, whether 
any one fellow among ’em happens to be still 
breathing, or wliether he doesn't. So they tele¬ 
graphed up to London •[lost haste, in the list 
of killed, “Itevereiid Francis Austen Linnell, 
I^’icar of Tliiiu umbob-cuni-Whntyoumaycallit, 
Northumberland.” Correspondents are in such 
a precious hurrj' nowadays to supply tlie very 
latest news to their particular jirint, that you 
can’t expect them to hang dawdling about in 
a ward, on the watcli till the breath’s well out 
of a man’s body.’ And the Admiral chuckled 
low to himself, masically. 

‘Then you moan to say the fellow isn’t dead 
after all V Mansel exclaimed, astonished. ‘ It 
was a mistaken rumour! ’ 

‘ Dead! my dear sir; why, I tell you, he 
w.a8 lunching with me at tlie Pothouse—you 
know the Pothouse ?—my other club—aot its 
official name—only this very moniing. And a 
prettier muddle than those papers made of it 
you never heaixl. It w.as three whole ilays 
before they plucked up courage to announce their 
little error, and state that the Reverend Frank 
was not quite gone, only seriously wounded. 
Meanwhile, Sir Austen and the painter man 
•rent off in a hurry to Khartoum without seeing I 


the correction; and to the day of their death, 
never heard at all that the parson had tumecl 
up well and alive again. It was really most 
mifortiinate. Frank Linnell believes tho.se papers 
have dime him out of all the Linnell money 
—Sir Austen’s and the other man’s. Only, you 
see, he doesn’t quite know how he'can go to 
woidc to get it all hack again. It’s a ticklish 
job, I admit; but 1 wouldn’t give much, all 
the same—with a parson against her—for Miss 
P.'! 3 ’che Dumare.sq’s chances of the propertj’.’ 

‘ Surely, though, if liinnell left his money 
by will to Mi.ss nmnaresq, she’d get it, in any 
case,’ Mansel objected incredulously. 

The Admiral stored hard at him, and smiled 
a knowing smile. ‘You don’t uiidcrstond the 
glorious uncertainty of the law,’ he answered, 
encli.anteil. Tlien, with all the intense enjoyment 
of the male old woman, he proceeded to detail 
to his country .acquaintniice the whole long story 
of the Linnell ianiily, and tlioiv various com¬ 
plications—V.Vi'/cropAf)/!, (^cicatrice, Sally Withers, 
the Dean’s daughter, and the re.«t of it—exactly 
as it all envisaged itself in full to his own 
lively and liy no iiie.ans too scrupulous imagi¬ 
nation. Rf.anscl listened with ]>rofound atten¬ 
tion ; but wlieii the Admiral had finished, he 
ventured to put in cautiously: ‘ Still, I don’t 
quite understoiid how .all tlii.s can interfere with 
Psyche’s inlieritnnee of Clmrles Liniiell’s money 
—if, as j'ou say, he’s really left it to her.’ 

‘'VVhy, here’s tlie point, don’t you see?’ the 
Admiral answered cliecrily, button-holiiig his 
listener and enforcing his argument with one 
fat uplifted forefinger. ‘Charles Linnell, as I 
understand, came up to town from your place, 
I’etherton, on the very d.a^' after his lialf-brothcr 
■I’rank u as declared dead in the morning papero. 
So far, so good. But that same nigh^ as I 
learn from one of the witnesses to the deed, 
he made his will, and Sir Austen signed it— 
said will leaving everything he died possessed 
of to the young lady, unknown, of toe name 
of Psyche. Now, Frank Linnell’s conte.ntion is 
that Sir Anslen and Charles arrived at an under- 
.slanding, nwlir the impression,’ and the Admiral 
brought down his fat forefinger on his knee 
to enlorce his point; '■under the impi'e.ssioli that 
he, Frank, was dead and done for; which of 
course in actu.al fact ho wasn’t. Tlrelefore, |ie 
argues, the will is accordingly null and void, 
and he himself ought to come into the money.’ 

‘But how can he,’ Mansel inquired, smiling, 
‘if he’s really illegitimate? By law, as I’m 
rightly informed, he and Charles Linnell are not 
considered to be even related.’ 

The Admiral shrugged his shoulders and 
pursed his moulh firmly. ‘Well, I haven’t quite 
mastered all the ins and the outs of it,’ lie 
answered with candour. ‘It’s a trifle confused 
for an old salt like me; but I believe the 
learned counsel who understand the law get at 
it something like tliis, d’ye see. It hll depends 
upon which of fho Iwo, Sir Austen or Charles 
Linnell, was killed first at Khartoum. If Charles 
was killed first, then the Revei;en<l Frank asserts 
—yon iiiiderataYid—this will being null and void, 
owing to nnsoimd mind, errors of fact, want of 
proper disposing intent, and other cauMS—that' 
Sir Austen, as next-of-kin and sole heir-at-JatV,. 
inherited the pill-niOney. For that, he relies njiOft 
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Charles Liniiell’s legitiuuicj. But on the other 
band, Charles Linnell being now well out of the 
way, and unable to prove or disprove anything, 
the Reverend Frank also goes in, as an alter¬ 
native, for claiming that he”s actually legitimate 
himself, and denying proof of Miss Sally Violet’s 
niarriaga On tluit point, there’s nobody now 
who can bring up good evi<lcnce. So he stands to 
win either way. If he’s legitimate himself, he’s 
a Baronet anyhow, and lie comes in to the ret’cr- 
siou of 'Thorpe Manor. If lie’s not legitimate, 
he’s no Baronet, to be sure, and the entail fails ; 
but the fun of it is, lie gets Sir Austen’s personal 
estate for all that, ihrough his mother, the 
Bean’s daughti.'r, wlio was Sir Austen’s second 
cousin, twice removed, or .something of the sort, 
and whose citse is covered by Sir Austen’s settle¬ 
ments. The old father did that the Peninsular 
mall, you know -after tlio bigamy came out. 
He insisted upon putting in Frank Liunell by 
name in the settlements, ns heir to the person¬ 
alty, irrespective of the (iuestion of his birth 
altogether. And in the personalty the Reverend 
Frank now' asserts lie reckons in Cnarles Linnell’s 
pill-monej.’ 

Mansel drew his hand acro,ss his brow con- 
fuse.diy. ‘It w a triile mixed,’ he answered 
with a puz/led air. ‘But it’s decide<ily clever. 
1 should think it ought to prove a perfect mine 
of wealth to tlie Inner Temple.’ 

‘Mine of wealth!’ the Admiral e<hoed with 
a snort of delight. ‘ I believe you, my boy. 
Gokouda or Kimberley isn’t in it by compaiisou. 
The whole estate won’t cover tlie law chaiges. 
For you see, there’s the lovely question to decide 
beforohaiid, did Sir Austen or his cousin die first? 
-^nd till that’s settled, nothing fixed can he 
done about the property. Well, Frank Ijimiell 
doesn’t mean to let the question drop. He has 
a twelvemonth to spare, daring which time 
he’s going to work like a nigger to jirevent tlie 
huly with the classical name from coming into 
: the property.—Of course you won't meutioii a 
w'ord of thi.s to her * 1 tell it you in confidence. 
—That’s all right. Thank you.—So Frank 
thinks of going to Egypt and up tlie Nile lliis 
very next winter, as ever is, to see if he can 
collect any evidence anywhere as to wliicli was 
killed first—his half-brother tJharles, or his cousin 
Sir Austen. And between _\ou and me, sir—if 
only you knew these Egyptian fellows as well iit~ 
do—-the Reverend Frank must be a much 
iuore simple-minded person than 1 take him 
,to be if lie doesn’t get at least half-a-do/en 
c^reen-turbaned, one-eyed sluikhs to swear by 
tne beard of the Prophet, till all’s blue, that 
they saw Cluirles Linnell with tlieir own e>'es 
lying dead at KUartoinn, in any position that 
seems most convenient, while Sir Aicslen sat 
m a respectful attitude, .shedding a decorous tear 
two above his mangled body. An Egyptian, 
the Admiral continued, blinking his small 
: iyes even more vigorously than was his wont 
kU Egyptian' would swear away his own 
ei?8 life, bless your soul, for a tin piastre.’ 

.,,,1 Then you thiuk whatever evidence is wanted 
I'lyiU be tfuly forthconiing ?’ Mansel asked, dubi- 

|Tlrink? I don’t think. I know it, unless 
Beverond Frank’s a born fool. But even, 
tej h$ *8 got it, don’t you see, there’s a lot 


more still left to prove. Yet even so, he stands 
to play a winning canl either way. If he’s,, 
legitimate, he’s a Baronet of Thorpe Manor 
and if he isn’t, he’s heir all the same to* 
Sir Austen’s personalty.’ And the Admiral 
chuckled. 

Mansel looked at him with a curious air of 
suspended judgment. ‘ After all,’lie said slowly, 
in his critical way, ‘you’re taking a great deal 
for granted,, aren’t yon ? IIow on earth do we 
know, when one conies to think of it, that 
cither of the Liiinells is really dead at all 1 
How on eaith do we know they aren’t still 
cooped up in Ifhartoum, as O’Boiiovaii was in 
Merv, you recollect, and that they mayn’t turn 
up unexpectedly some day to defeat all these 
hasty surmise.s and guesses i You can’t prove 
a man’s will till yoirve first proved he’.s dead ; 
and who’s to say that either of the Liiiiiclls 
is dead, when one conies to luce it!’ 

The Admiral threw back his head and 
laughed internally. ‘Bead!’ he answered, much 
amused. ‘ Of cour.se they ’re dead. As dead as 
miiltim! As dead as a door-nail! As dead as 
.Iiilius (Aesar ! Bo you think the Maluli’s people, 
uhen once Ihey got, in, would leave a t^hris- 
tian .soul alive iii Kliai toimi ? My dear fellow, 
you don’t know these F.gyptians and Soudanese 
as well as 1 do—1 was out for a year on the 
Bed Sea .st.ition. I'liey’d cut every blessed throat 
in the wliole garrison. There not a Cliristiun 
soul alive to-day in Khaitoum.’ 


CHAI’TKU XX(.\.— F'RKsn ACQI’AINTANCES. 

It was with a feeling very nearly akin to relief 
tliat Phvelie fuimd herself, some six weelss later, 
in a pretty little, bedroom in a Moorish villa on 
the sun smitten hills of Mu>.ta])lia Superieiir. 

‘ Wh\, I know the \ory plaee for you,’ tJeraldinc 
Maitland exclaimed with delight, when Psyche 
informed her on her return to Pelherton that 
medical authority, two deep, had pre.scribed Algiers 
for tlieir joint indispositions. ‘A dear little 
‘lieiiKWii on the Mll^tapha slope. It's as clean 
as a pin, and just like a liome ; and it’s kept by 
an Eiiglisli oflieer’s widow, a Airs Holliday. It’s 
not so very dear, either,’ she hastened to add, 
.seeing I’syche's face growing faintly iueivdulous. 
‘'I’hey’d take in friends of ours at special rates. 
Mamma has .sent them sucli lots of hoarders.’ 

And indf'ed tlie retu.s, as quoted to Havilaild 
Biuuare.“q ooiiie days later, in Mrs Holliday’s 
letter, were very special- -very special indeed ; 
for it reason whieh Gerahline Maitland knew liest, 
and which she took care to keep to herself very 
slrictl>'. ‘ 1 should feel (jrinlly obliged, however,’ 
51rs Holliday wrote, underlining the (jri'Uthj with 
two feminine bars, ‘if you would have the kind¬ 
ness to refrain fioiu nientioiiiug these terms 1 
quote to any other of the visitors at the villa, as 
tliey are considerably below our usual charges, to 
meet the wishes of my friend Mrs Maitland.’ 

Oh the journey south! The rest and change 
of it! The delight of getting away from tlie 
B'ren’s Nest, with its endless obtrusive uieuiories 
of Linnell! The calm of travel; the momentary 
oblivion! Paris, Bijou, the Rhone, Marseilles 1 
For twenty-four hours, Psyche almost forgot 
herself. 

The dear little pension on the Mustapha slope. 
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too, how thoroughly it deserved Geraldine Mait¬ 
land’s judicious commendation! It was very 
pretty and very home-like. After thirty hours’ 
tossing on the faithless Jlediterraiiean—buicsl hut 
most treacherous of all known seas—and that long 
drive up the dusty road through the vivid town 
from tlie quays at Algiers, Psyche was right glad 
to rest herself at last in that dainty little heilroom, 
at the Villa des Orangers. and to look out of tlie 
arcjided Moorish window at the palms and aloes 
that diversified the garden. 

True enough, as Dr Qodichnu had confidently 
predicted, her eyesight came back to her for the 
nonce at a bound. Wisdom was justified of all 
iier cliildren. Psyche liad seen everything all the 
way tip through those crowiled streets: she saw 
everything still with perfect distinctness in the 
nrcivdes and gardens of that quaint cjhl iicn&vm. 

It was nn antique Moorish country-house, all 
whitewashed walls and horse-shoe .arches, planted 
on the side of a tiny ravine, near the very summit 
of nil Algerian hill, some six hundred feet above 
a ileep blue bay of that treacherous and all too 
beautiful Mediterranean. 'I’hrongh the jealously 
barred and grated wiinlows of a deep-set I'hainher 
in what was once the harem of the old Turkish 
proprietor. Psyche’s eye just caught faint glimpses 
westward of a feathery d.ite-pulin, a jungle of 
loquat trees, and a ruddy hillside of bashing sand¬ 
stone, red as the fainili.ir South Hams of l)e\'on- 
shire. Peyoiul, the ravine displayed in further 
perspective a tangled cane-brake, a steep road 
down whose tortuous slope an old A "ah coun¬ 
tryman w.as defiling slowly cross-legged on his 
pannier-laden donkey, and a picturesque wine 
tactory, wliose snow-white archways and low 
stories were all gracefully pinked out along their 
constructive lines with decorative .string-coiiri-es 
of Oriental tile-work. A peep of the dim hliie 
Atlas to eastward across a misty jdaiii completed 
the view from the windows of that quaintly pretty 
room—a view which hardly needed the domed 
and arcaded mansion on the hill-top hehind, or 
the veiled forms of the Moorish women gliding 
noiselessly down the pathway opposite, to assure 
Psyche that this was indeed in very truth that 
wonderful Afi ica. 

Without and within, to say the truth, to 
Dumaresq and his daughter the (Oriental character 
of house aud surroundings was everywhere most 
delightfully and undeniably apparent. The tiny 
r(mnd-toppe(l slits pierced throiigli the tliickneas 
of the massive u.all; the floor covered with 
Daimiscus tiles and overlaid in part with pretty 
Eastern nios ; the pale-green dado and light-blue 
frieze of distemper on the sides, separated from 
one another by a verse of the Koran in breezy 
Arabic letters running round the room between 
them as a continuous border ; the graceful Iiang- 
ings and delicately-coloured drapery ~ all charmed 
Psyche, weary and heart-sick though she was, with 
aclelicious vague sense of Orientalism and novelty. 
As she lay on the criinsuu and blue divan by the 
open window, rich perfumed whiffs of the Japanese 
medlars in full flower floated in upon the cool 
yet summer-like breeze ; and the hillside opposite 
hammed with insects busy among the blossoms 
of the great African clematis that fell in cataracts 
over the rocks and branches. For a moment she 
almost forgot her sorrow ; the oculist was right; 
what she needed was a life of pure perception. 


To Dumaresq, the charm of these novel sur¬ 
roundings was even greater and move striking 
than to his heart-broken Psyche. He admired 
tliroughout the house the infinite diversity and 
picturesquencss of the arches ; here a scMuicireular 
doorway with richly-carved decorations in Ara¬ 
besque i>atteni8 ; there a poinled Moorisli arcade 
of Saracenic type ; and yonder, again, a'llat-topped 
horse-shoe arch of iiecnlinrly curved and bulging 
gracefulness, never to be seen anywhere else save 
here in Algeria. The long rainhliiig passages, 
cool and gloomy for the hot African summer; 
the endless doors and nooks and niches; the 
grated windows and flat roof; the Oriental 
terrace ; the up-and-down steps and uneven levels 
of the quaint little garden- ■ formed a very ideal 
scene for an Arabian night’s adventure of the fine 
oM jiattern. The graj' old philosopher, startled 
into a momentary fit of imagination, almost ex¬ 
pected to sec I’lnebeard’s wife emerge unex¬ 
pectedly from some darkling doorway, or the 
()ne-cyed Calender look in upon him unawares 
fhi'ough the deep-set window-holes that gave upon 
the garilen. 

Vet it was pleasant to find, in spite of the 
pei-bisteiit odour of Islam which pervaded the 
house, that the villa had been modernised and 
Anglicised aflei' all in a w.ay to suit the most 
Inxnrions English taste. It was four o’clock 
will'll lliey arrived at their temporary home, and 
at file a siiiiliug little Swiss innid brought in 
a tea-tray with a slcaming pot that reminded 
Psyche of dear old-fasliioned Pethi'rton. Tea 
and the Arabesque are too much all at once. 
So much modern comfort seems half out of 
place, side by side with sucli delicious antique 
Orientalism. 

Psyche would have liked them to spend that 
evening by theni.selve.s in their own rooms ; hut 
her father overruled lier wishes iti that respect. 
It was best for her, lie said, fo go out to dinner : 
to mix at once with the world of Algiers : to 
conijuer these morbid desires for seclusion; to 
throw herself as far as possible into the new 
situation. And Psyche, now clay in the potter’s 
hands, yielded unwillingly to his wishes. 

At the tahle-d’hdtc they were shown to seats 
near the bottom of the table by a Swiss waiter 
with his hair cut short and a general expres¬ 
sion of bland good-nature pervading all his 
stumpy features. The scats opposite tiieiu w'ere 
already occiqiied by two tall and very stately girls, 
accompanied by a young man of an open and 
muf but somewhat unfini.shed type of counten¬ 
ance. 

The girls quite frightened Psyche at the very 
first glniice ; they looked so queoiily and magnifi¬ 
cent and awful. Geraldine Maitland herself was 
hardly half so grand. Tlieir ears were thin and 
delicately pink ; their complexions shone with 
a transparent lustre; their necks were high and 
exquisitely moulded ; their hands might have 
eoiiie out )f a portrait of Sir Peter Lely’s. Alta!*' 
gether, Psyche made up her mind at once that 
uie strangers were, at the veiy least, duchesses: 
ladies of the uncun Tf'i/inut to a certainty, so calm 
and clear-cut and dainty were their lineaments. 
They weren’t English ; she could see that at a 
glance : there was something very foreign in the 
cut of their figures and of their rich dresses. 
Psyche was sure she would never be able to say 
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a word to tttem: so much high-born stateliness 
fairly took her breath away. 

Presently, a few more visitors catue in, and 
seating themselves, began to talk across the 
table with Mrfect sang-froid to the magnificent 
strangers, rsyclie envied them their boldness of 
address. How could tliey dare to approach siu-h 
aristocrats'} ‘Well, did you have your photo¬ 
graphs taken after all, Miss Vunrenen}’ u lady 
Opposite asked with a smile of recognition. 

‘No, ma’am,’ the tallest and stateliest of the 
beautiful girls answei-ed prmujitly, with a polite 
nod. ‘ We went into the city and had a lovely 
time, but we oonldn’t agree upon the currency 
question. We asked the piiotogmjiher lii.s lowe.st 
cash ([uotation for doing us in a grou}> under the 
doorway here in Arab costume, and he gave, ua 
an estimate for os much as comes to fourteen 
dollars. Corona and I don’t mind expense, but 
we’re dead against extortion; and we consider 
fourteen dullai's for tiiking your likeness in an 
Arab dress downright extortionate. So we con¬ 
cluded to do without the pictures for the present 
and to save our s|)ecic for a belter occasion.’ 

‘I reckon,’ the se<’ond ((neenly creature re¬ 
marked with a graceful bow, ‘w’e can be taken 
just ns well on Vesuvius when we go along to 
Naples.’ 

‘That’s so,’ the first divine etilore.scencc an¬ 
swered acquiescent. ‘ We don't stand out Cor the 
Arab dress in itself, you see, ma’am ; we only 
want to be taken somewhere, with something 
distinctively Eur6])ean or African loaling around 
in the background—a musiiue, ora cath(;<lral, or 
a burning mountain—so as we can lake tlie 
picture home and let folks see we 're not a fraud ; 
we’ve really travelled up and down the world a 
bit.’ 

‘Still,’ the brother said, looking round at his 
sisters with a half-regretful air, ‘ 1 must say I 
wanted Sirena to go the fourtoeu dollars blind 
for all that—You see, Mrs Preudergast, wc might 
have been taken all in a group under the Moorish 
archway there ; and Miss Maitland would have 
joined us to complete the picture in that elegant 
airy Arab get-up of licrs.’ ' 

‘ You know Miss Maitland then?’ Psyche ven¬ 
tured to put in timidly, with the natural ditti- 
dence of the latest comer. 

‘Cyrus don’t know anybody else, almost,’ the 
taller mrl replied with a smile. ‘He was over 
here alone from Amurrica last fall, and spent 
the winter by himself in this city ; and every 
letter he wrote us home was a sort of a bulletin 
about Geraldine Maitland. It was Geraldine Mait- 
, land went here ; Gei'aldiue Maitland went there ; 
Geraldine Maitland says this; Geraldine Mait¬ 
land tlviuks that; till we began to conclude at 
last for ourselves tlieixs weren’t any other young 
ladies at all in Europe c.xccpt Geraldine Mait- 
So Corona and I—that’s luy sister—we 
;; !?• ourselves we’d come along this year and 
ourselves what sort of a person this 
' ''’***' before Cyrus brought her 

anyway for a p-rimuioncy.’ 

®b«*i®'!’the young man interposed, 
very sheepish,; ‘I’m a modest man. 
;-®#t,.»V6al my blushea.’ 

aback at this boldness 
^^fpeebh. She had met' very few Americans 
; ,^d was little accustomed to so mucli 

-, » 
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freedom in the public discussion of unfinished 
matrimonial projects; but her awe at the queenly 
young women outlived even the discovery of 
their Western accent, and she only said m a 
very timid tone : ‘ We kiu)w Miss Maitland, too. 
She’s a very great friend of mine.’ 

‘Then 1 guess Cyrus and you’ll get on to¬ 
gether,’ Sirena said briskly, ‘for whoever likes 
Geraldine Maitland confers a private obligation, 
I conjecture, upon Cyrus.’ 

‘We’re going to have a very great honour 
hero,’ the young man Cyrus inteiqiosed sharply, 
with an evident desire to change the conversation. 
‘ Have you heard, sir, that the great philosopher, 
Havilaud Duumresn, intends to winter in this 
city V 

At the words. Psyche coloured up to the roots 
of her liair ; but her father, bowing his stateliest 
and moat (li.staut bow, made answer severely, 
wiUiout moving a muscle of that stoical face : 
‘Sir, my name u Ilaviland Dumiiresq.’ 

He had scarcely spoken the word, when Cyrus 
V.nii'ciK'U rose from his scat and wulkeil I’ouiid 
the table with immense enthusiasm but great 
deliberation. ‘Mr Duinaresq,’ he said, seizing 
the old man’s hand in liis and wringing it hal'd, 
‘allow me the pleusnrc. Well, now, this is a 
very great honour, sir. 1 haven’t read your 
books, Mr Humuresq- at least to any e.xteut, 
being otherwise engugeil myself in business—hut 
1 know your name well ; mid in mj' country, 
sir, your works arc mucli admired and highly 
icsiicfteil. Ill the city where 1 reside—you don't 
happen to know Ciii'-iniiati '( No ; 1 thought as 
nuu;h—we set very great store by your valiiahlo 
uritiiigs. The Oiiirinvati Observi},! recollect on 
one occasion, described you in one of its editorial 
columns as “the greatest metaphysician of this 
or any other age.” ’J'hat was high praise, Mr 
lluuuirewj, from the editorial columns of such 
iui iiitlueiitial print as the Cindnnnt^ Obiter nr.’ 

‘ 1 ’ill glad to learn that I have deserved the 
eoiiimeiidation of so ciitieal an authority upon 
philosopliical questions,' Ilaviland l)mnure.sq an¬ 
swered with grave irony. 

But his delicate' sarcasm was thrown aw'ny 
upon the honest ami innocent young American. 

1 'riiat any one could feel otlierwise tliaii jileosed 
and Haltered at the ]>oliie attentions of the 
OiitcituHtU Ubs/rvi-r was an idea that could never 
tor a iiiomeiit have eutereil his good straight¬ 
forward business head. ‘Yes; it’s a right smart 
papei',’ he went on with fiieiidly conuouiiicative- 
ness. ‘Largest circululion of any joiinnil in the 
Slate of Ohio: and down the Alississippi Valley 
W'e go it blind on culture nowadays, 1 cun tell 
you. Culture’s on tlie boom in the West at 
present. No journal that didn’t go it blind on 
culture and philosophy w'onid stand a chance of 
success ill the struggle fur life in the Mississippi 
Valley. Survival of the fittest's our rule out 
there. We’re down upon frauds, but we respect 
live coricertia. If ever you 'were to light out for 
Cincinnati, Mr Dumaresq, you’d find our citizens 
very appreciative; they M be honoured to give 
you a warm welcome.’ 

‘I am much obliged to them for their vivid 
personal interest in philosophy,* Haviland Dniua- 
I'csq answered, going on with his soup, and 
Eiiiijiiig inwardly. 

‘ And is this your daughter, sir P Cyrus asked 
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once more, as he regained his place and glanced 
across at psyche. 

Psyche bowed, and faltered ‘Yea’ with very 
mixed feelings at being thiw trotted out before a 
whole tableful of utter strangei'S. 

‘It must be a very great privilege, Miss Duma- 
resq,’ Sirena remarked, iu a clear unembarrassed 
American voice, right across the table, ‘to pass 
your life and receive your education iu the midst 
of sucli cultured European surroundings. Where 
did you make your recitations ? I suppose, now, 
you ’vu graduated V 

‘ 1 've tcluU ?’ Psyche repeated, very much at 
sea. 

‘ I suppose you’ve graduated ?’ Sirena saiil once 
more with perfect self-possession. ‘ Completed 
the curriculum at some Eiudpean acjidcmy V 

‘ Oil no,’ Psyche answered, catching at her 
drift, and blushing crimson by this time, for the 
eyes of all the table were upon her. ‘ I —1 ’m not 
at all learned. I’ve been brought up at home. 
I never went away to school even anywdiere.’ 

‘Your Pappa’.s been education enough by him¬ 
self, I guess,’ Corona put in with a friendly iioJ 
over the table towards Uumarcmi: from which 
gesture Psyche concluded that the grand young 
hilly meant to uliudu obliquely to her father. 

‘1 expect you’re a jihilosopher yourself by 
this time,’ Sirena wcut on, glancing over at her 
curiously. ‘Corona and 1 graduated at Vassar, 
and the philosophy class theif read the fii>t 
volume of the Kncyclopiedic Philosophy for their 
second 3 'ear’s recitation.—It’s stiff, Mr Duuiaresq, 
but our girls like it. Most of our students accept 
your fundamentals. Tliey adopt your view of the 
cosiiiical substratum.’ 

Duuiaresq tvvirleil his gray moustache nerv¬ 
ously. Criticism of this ty[)e was a decided 
novelty to him. ‘It will be a pleasure to me to 
think,’ he murmured, half aloud, ‘as I approach 
my end, that my laboui's are approved of liy the 
young ladies of tlio philosophy class at Vassar 
College. Few previous philosophers have been 
checrod by such success. Descartes and Leibnitz 
went to tlieir graves uurefreshed by the applause 
of the young ladies of Vassar.’ 

‘Ihit in Amurrica nowadays we manage things 
better,’ Sirena answered, dasliing on, all uncou- 
seious still of his undercurrent of banter. ‘Our 
women read and tliink some, Mr Duniaresq, 1 
assure you. Your piiilosopliy's very much studied 
in Cincinnati. We niii a Dumaresquiau Society 
of our own, lately inaugurated in our city ; and 
when the members learn you ’re over here in 
Algiers with us, I expect the ladies and gontle- 
men ol the club’ll send along the pages out of 
their birthday books to get you to write your 
autograph on them. There’s a heap of intelligent 
appreciation of literatuor in Amurrica : most all of 
us'd be proud to have yonr autograph.’ 

‘That’s what I admire at so much in Europe,' 
Cyrus interposed with a pensive air. ‘ It brings 
you into contact with literatoor and art in a way 
you don’t get it across our side. Why, lots of 
our ladies’d give their eyes almost to bo brought 
up iu the way Miss Dumaresq’s been. In the 
thick of the literary society of Europe ! ’ 

Psyche smiled and answered notning. Fortu¬ 
nately, at that moment another member of the 
party intervened, and spared poor Psyche’s 
blushes any further. 


As they sat for a while in their own little rooih 
before retiring for their fii-st night iu Africa, 
Haviland Duniaresq remarked to his daughter 
with a slight shudder: ‘ Did you ever meet 
anybody so terrible. Psyche, as that awliil Anieri- 
can man and his unspeakable sisters? Such a 
quality ns reserve seems utterly unknown to 
them.’ 

‘But do you kiiow, P.ipii,’ Psyche nnswerod 
half smiling, ‘they’re roally such kind good girls 
after all. '^I'hcy almost made me sink under the 
table with shame at dinner, of course ; but 1 ’ve 
been talking with them all the evening in the 
salon since, and 1 find in spite of their terrible 
ways they ’re so sweet and flunk and natural for 
all that. One of them — the one they call Sirena 
—told me I was a “real nice giil and when she 
said it, 1 could almost have kissed lier, she seemed 
so kind and .sympathetic and friendl 3 \’ 

‘ Oh, the women are well enough,’ lier father 
auswerod, with masculine tolerance : most men 
will tolerate a pretty girl, no matter how vulgar. 
‘Hut the brother ! what a specimen of Cincinnati 
culture ! It almo.st nnule me a.shamed to think 
HO many of my hooks iiad been sold in America 
when 1 rellectcd that that was the kind of iium 
who must mo.itU' buj’ them. And then the ful- 
sonietiess of the fellow’s llattery ! Why couldn’t 
he leave poor jiliilosophy alone 'I What had 
philosophy ever done to hurt him ? 1 rciiiemker 
Mill’s saying to me once : “A thinker should 
never go into general society luilcss he knows he 
can go os a leader and a projihet.” That young 
man could go far to make one say the exact 
contrary ; a thinker should never go at all, unless 
he knows he can pass in the crowd and reuiuiii 
unnoticed.’ 

{To be continued.) 

NOIIRLAND AND ITS TIMBER TRADE 

NouhJjA?.'!) is the northernmost and largest of the 
three great divisions of Sweden, and comprises 
with Lapland, vvliich really belongs to it, more 
than one-half of the whole area of the country. 
It extends from the southern to the northern eiid 
of the western shore of the Gulf of Bothnia; 
and the northern part of it, which is within 
the Arctic Circle, is dui-iiig the greater part of 
the year a cold and cheerless region. This terri- 
toi'v rontaiii.H a large proportion of the forest-land, 
and, if we include the adjoining Idn of Kopparberg 
and the district of Duunemora, nearly all the 
mineral wealth of the country. And the vast 
resources of the province lind an outlet through 
the many soMorts on the coast to all parts of 
the world. The population varies greatly, and 
ranges from the small percentage of about thirty- 
five iiihabitants to the sijuui'c mile in the south 
to a merely nominal one in the north, where the 
meagre fixed population is siippleiiiented by tribes 
of wandering Lapp.''. 

The timber industry assumes every year a 
more prominent place in the export list of 
Swedish trade. Gelle, Sikierhatnn, Hudiksvall, 
Suiidsvall, Lulca, and other smaller towns on the 
western side eff the Gulf of Bothnia, now aniiu- 
ally export many thousand standards of wood 
to Great Britain, Germany, France, and other 
countries, including even distant Australia. The 
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greater mrt of this wood consiste of ‘deals’ and 
‘battens’—simply diessed or finished planks of j 
various lengths and sizea But large quantities 
of doors, window-fluuies, and similar luami- 
factured articles are also shipped to this and 
to other countries. The volume of trade in 

these goods increases hugely every year; and 
last year the ()uiintity shippetl from Stockholm 
Was five times that of 1888. The trade in wood- 
pulp has also made great strides of late years; 
indeed, so many factories have been erected for 
its manufacture that the, conseqtient over-produc¬ 
tion has sent the price of the article down te a 

S oiut which is scarcely remuiieriitive to the pro- 
ucer. Gelie, a pretty little town near the 
southern end of the CiulF, alone exjiorted sonic 
one liiindred and fifteen thousand .standards of 
wood last year, this quantity showing an appreei- 
able increase over that sliipped in the ])receding 
year. 

The wood is cut during the winter, and the 
logs are floated down the, rival's in the spring, 
when the volume of water iiiuniiig .seawards is 
augmented by the melting of the ice and snow. 
It is collected at the coast-towns, where it is 
sawn into planks of various lengths. It is then 
stacked and left to dry, and is exported iluring 
the Slimmer and autiunn. In Oeilc and otlier 
timber ports tlie ves.sel8 usually aiii hor .some 
distance from the town, and the wood is taken 
out to them in large covered liglitei's. It is 
wonderful liow little space is wasted in stowing 
the wood oil board. A ve.ssel bound from some 
timber port with a deck-load of deals freipuintly 
ten feet high, which perhaps, owing to lier empty 
bunkers, gives her a heavy list, i.s a eommon 
enough sight in our waters ; and the practice of 
taking these large deck-loads is uufortun.itely an 
iuci'easing evil. Each captain jiiles timber upon 
his ship in the hope of carrying a larger cargo 
than las predecessor. In many ea.ses even the 
safety of the sliip is jeopar<li.sed and tlie live.s 
of the crew risked for the sake of a few poiiiid.s’ 
extra freight. The ownei*8 are mainly respons¬ 
ible for this state of afiaiiv, with which the legis¬ 
lature will sooner or later have to deal. Whether 
the recent Merchant Shi])piiig Act will do much 
in this direction remains to be seen. 

The forests of Sweden cover nearly half of the 
j, whole surface of the country. Tliese forests, 

! which are chicHy of pine and fir, are found in 
! iiearly all parts of the kingdom ; but many of 
i the finest tracts, e.xteuding in some cases coiitinu- 
I onsly for eighty miles, occur in the suiithcrn dis- 
I' tricts of Norrland, the greater part of the forest- 
! lands being situated lielovv si.xty-foiir degrees 
j ‘ .of latitude. The (loveriuneiit owns some tliirtceii 
thousand square miles uf foiest-laml, and sets 
; ^n excellent example to other owners in the 
inanageiueiit of this property. On many estates 
qwjintities of young trees are planted every year 
tei-fill up the ever-widening gups among the 
mature trees. But sad inroads upon the forests 
^'ilhfvei'been made jii the iron and copper districts 
; ;t f ©alecarlia and Baiinemora, where the trees 
f liceu remorselessly cut down to provi<le 

';-i^ttfcoal for the smelting furnaces ; and in these 
no effort has been made te continue the 
rei’lanting. 

besides its. progress commercially, is 
becoming a more frequented ‘hunting- 


I ground ’ for tourists who are tired of the orthodox 
I route.s of European travel; and there are few 
countries which more fully repay a vi&it. It is 
a land of vast lakes and countless islands, and, 
in the summer, a realm of almost perpetual day. 
Tlie coast scenery is unsurpassed, whether eve 
.‘'iglit the sandy shores and numerous church 
spires of the south, or the wilder and more for¬ 
midable coast of the (Iiilf of Bothnia. Here the 
coast-line is bold and striking; and the many 
islands which Stud this rock-bound shore serve 
both to relieve its bleak appearance ami to lorm 
natural breakwaters for tlie pretty little towns 
and villages wliieb ne.stlc calmly behind. The 
brush of a Turner or of a Constabie could scarcely 
do full justice to tlie simple beauty of many of 
tliese little towns, with tlieir picturesque white 
wooden lioiises j)eering timidly out of the dark 
foliage of the universal ]iiue. The coiniiiorcial 
value of this tree is reajioiisible for the only dis¬ 
figurement which occurs in the otherwise beauti¬ 
ful eoa.st, for it has caused the erection upon 
every suitable spot ot sawmills, the tall ebiuiiieys 
and large stacks of timber attached to which 
frequently mar an enchanting piece of .scenery. 
But the pictures(|ue, here as elseivhere, has to 
bow low bid’oro the necessities of eoiumeree. 

'File majority of Swedish towns are still built 
of wood ; but (-ome few there ale wbicli, owing 
to the de.struction of the old houses by fire, have 
been i-ebuilt in a more substantial manner. In 
the breadth of the streets of tliese new towns 
and in some otlier mat(er.s the Swedi.sh architects 
have .set an example which might with advan- 
tege be followed by more .‘■outlierii peojdes. One 
cannot but regret the destruction of the old 
wooden hoiise.s with their strange gables and 
quaint little windows; but what the antiquary 
ba.s lost the peojile have no doubt gained in 
inijiroved sauilatioii and sucli-like tliing.s. 

Oelle, the largest town in Norrluinl, and the 
third eommurcial port in Sweden, which was 
burnt ill 18(5.9, lias been almost entirely rebuilt, 
ami is now, for a modern town, as jiretty a little 
place as one could wish to see. The partly land¬ 
locked bay, who.se shores are covered with pine- 
trees and a luxurious undergrowth of ferns anil 
moss, forms a natural harbour for llie many 
vessels visiting the place. This bay, and, in fact, 
the wliole of the gulf from here iiortliwards, is 
usually frozen over in December, and is not open 
lor navigation until May. Tlie mails and nier- 
cbaiidise are taken across to the opposite shores 
of Finland in sleigh.s, and skating is resorted to 
as a necessity, as well as a ]iastiiiie. 

Within nil easy ride from Qeile, although not 
sti'ictly ill Noirlaiid, is the purely mining town 
of Falun, ill the district of ‘Store’ Kopparberg 
(great copper moiiiitaiii). It contains copper 
mines which the natives say are the oldest in 
Northern Europe, having been worked for up¬ 
wards of SIX hundred years. The entrance to the 
mine is an immense abyss some twelve hinidred 
feet across. The surrounding district is arid and 
the vegetation scanty, owing to the destructive 
nature ot the fumes from the smelting furnaces. 
One of the local sights is the grave of a young 
man, who was lost in these mines so far back as 
1670, and whose body was not found until 1718. 
Romantic tradition says that it was identified by 
an old woman, who had been the unfortunate 
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inau's sweetheart, ami that on being exposed to 
tlie air the body became to some extent i>etrified. 
It was ttftei'wards placed in a glass case, but 
gradually crumbled to pieces, and was finally 
buried in 1740. 

The old-fashioned and pictures(pie Swedish 
costumes are still to be met with, paiticuhirly 
in the districts of Dalecurlia and Uanucinora. 
The former is probably the wildest and, in many 
respects, the most interesting purl of Sweden, 
witli its bold scenery and the old-world customs 
and pursuits of its inhabitants, who claim to 
belong to a race distinct from the more southern 
Swede. The Lapps, who are fairly numerous 
in the north, are also an interesting people. 
Their nomadic habits would cause distraction to 
the census-taker, whilst their primitive costumes 
of reimleer skin accentuate their claim to being 
the most uncivilised race in Europe. Not only 
is the Lapp’s dress primitive, but his ideas about 
washing and many other civilised customs are 
also extremely h.i/.y, and one who in a weak 
moment partook of his cookery would afterwards 
have ample cause for j-ellectiou. 'I'lie Swedish 
Lapp is scarcely so civilised as his bi other who 
lives on the Norwegian side, juobably from 
more frc<iuent intercourso with the llussian La])]), 
who is the most uncouth specimen of the race 
exUnt. 

The I'ural Swede is a contented creature, who 
pursues his way ipiietly, undisturbed by Labour 
I'nious and other products of civilisation. In 
the seapoits, on tlie other hand, the stevedores 
and labourers are now organised ; and at mo.sL 
ports it is impossible to get a ship loailcd except 
through the agency of tl)u local Labour As.socia- 
tion. Hut strikes have so far been averted. The 
slagnatiou in the timber trade has for a time 
checked the export of the staple ])roducl of the 
country, but with the enterprise and ca])ital which 
are now opening up the many latent resources of 
Sweden, the commereial outlook is anything but 
a gloomy one. 
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CONCLUSIOH.—THE MASTER-PIECE. 

Fenwick was suddenly roused from his refiec- 
tioiis by the sound of old 11 mining’s voice ; and 
as he hastened to the window witli some sense 
of uneasiness, Mill ward came in and sank down 
upon the lounge with every sign of agitation. 

‘ What is it V 

Millward looked at (Jumiing, and Fenwick 
followed his glance. The old boatman was 
standing near the window mopping his bald 
head with a red cotton handkerchief, catching 
at his breath, and glancing out of his small rest¬ 
less eyes from one artist to the other. 

‘ Ask Gunning. AVhy doesn’t he speak P said 
Millward, still agitated. 

Fenwick looked at the boatman, w’ho still 
mopped his brow and rubbed his weather-beaten 
face. 

'Ay, ay,’said Gunning cheerfully. ‘But wait 
a bit, sir, till we get righted. Let’s be quite 
clear what passed between us when going against 
the tide.’ 

‘What can you mean?’ said Millward with 


I increased impatience. ‘ Have I not made myself 
[ understooil V 

Gunning nodded good-humouredly. ‘Yes, 
yes; I’m with you,’ said he; ‘it’s Mr Fenwick 
who doesn’t see the bearings.—And we can’t 
make much headway, sir,’ he added, tiuiiing to 
the young artist, ‘till it’s made clear to you 
which tack we ’re on.’ 

Fenwick could not suppress a smile. ‘ I think, 
Millward,’ said he, ‘ that I should be bettor able 
to follow Guiming if--when you feel equal to 
it—you would first give me a few words of 
explanation.’ 

Gunning’s face beamed. ‘That’s my mean¬ 
ing,’ said he. ‘A few words of explanation from 
you, sir, and we shall make headway at once.’ 

It now beeainc clear to Fenwick that u con¬ 
sideration for Millward was the secret of old 
Gunning’.s reserve. He was preparing the master, 
in his own honest way, for some sbirtling news ; 
and Millward ivas too absorbed in his trouble 
to comprehend the boatman’s attitude towards 
him. 

The master wa.s standing, as he so often stood, 
before liis latest work. ‘ She has never been 
absent from my thoughts,’ said he, seemingly 
H])eaking to himself—seemingly forgetting for 
the moment Fenwick’s presence and Gunning’s 
too. ‘And us 1 have seen her in my own mind, 
apjiroaching womanhood, so 1 have painted her 
-yes, i).ainted her as I know she would have 
looked if slie had never gone out of my sight ! 
-She is a woman now,’ he went on ; ‘she has 
grown up under my hanil; she has always been 
visible to me. Her image is here, as I should 
liave seen it had she lived. I shall alw’ays see 
the face in iua’ work, though I have given Up 
all hope of seeing lier.’ 

No one .spoke, tliough Fenwick exchanged a 
furtive glance with Gunning. 

Suddeiil) Millward crossed the studio with a 
quick ste]), and stopped before an easel that 
Look 11 ]) a groat j)urt of one side of the room. 
A qiiaiitiU of drapery was thrown over it. ‘I 
will show you a picture now, Fenwick,’ said 
he, ‘ which yon have never—no one has ever 
seen.’ 

I’enwick’s curiosity was roused. He had not 
rcllecteil that any work of the master’s might 
lie hiihlen there. 

‘Another picture, Millward?’ said he.—‘But,’ 
he adilod,‘is Gunning to wait? I thought you 
were going to tell rue what passed between 
you ’—— 

‘ .So 1 was,’ said Millward, recollecting himself. 
‘ 1 am always attaching importance to the least 
sound upon the river : to a single woisl!—1 was 
telling Gunning—and I iiitoiuled telling you 
months ago -that I lost a child—my only one - 
before she was five years old. She hud been left 
alone in a boat,’ he wetit on, trying manfully to 
steady,his voice, ‘on the river bank below my 
grounds; and by some accident, or carelessness, 
the boat ilrifted from its moorings and dis¬ 
appeared. Whether it sunk or was stolen— 
whether iny little girl was kidnapped or drowned, 
I don’t know., I have had no tidings, and it's 
now sixteen years ago.’ 

Catching Fenwick’s eye at this point. Gunning 
nodded to him, as if anxious to confirm MiU- 
ward’s statement. 
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*I told Ounoing about tliis,’ the master re¬ 
sumed, ‘because he happened to mention, in a 
casual way, that he had saved some lives in his 
tim&—But why,’ Mill word added—‘why he 
suddenly turned the bout’s head, almost before 
I heal finished my story, and rowed home in 
■ such hot haste, I could not understand. I fool¬ 
ishly thought from his luuuiier—1 don’t think 
80 now—that ho knew something about my 
child.—But look at this !’ And as be spoke, 
tl»e master detached the drapery from the easel 
and brouglit a large picture to liglit. 

Meanwhile, old Gunning had tukeii a pair of 
spectacles from a wootlon cuso uml had witli 
dlfliculty adjusted tlieni. An exclumatitm now 
escaped him ; for this jjainting luul all the eifect 
upon the boatman, aiul upon Fenwick too, that 
Mill ward could have desired bad he premedi¬ 
tated a suiprise. For a moment—with such 
magic power had the master painted everv 
detail of the work—Gunning might well have 
imagined that Millwaril hud drawn a wiinlow- 
curtttiu aside, instead of uncovering a picture, 
and had given them an actual glimpse of the 
Thames. iNot only was the frame of the picture 
tlie sise of tlie window-frames, but the whole 
subject ivus marvellously realistic, 'Phe scene 
was by moonlight; aiul in the foreground of 
the picture was tlie old teriucG; just as it might 
be seen from one of the studio windows, with 
the decrepit notice-board, the mossy stonework, 
and the crumbling balustrade. In the back¬ 
ground of the picture, out on the river, was a 
young girl on tne point of drowning. An over¬ 
turned boat was near at hand, drifting with the 
tide. 

‘Now, you know all,’ said Mill ward, with his 
eyes still upon the painting. ‘ This is the picture 
that bos haunted me all these years.’ 

‘Ay,’ Gunning now broke out in a cheery 
voice; and having wijied his spectacles with the 
red cotton handkerchief, he took up one of Mill- 
waid’s smaller pictures. ‘But how’.s this, Mr 
Feinvick? Why, here she is—asking Mr Mill- 
ward's pardon —here she is again ' And yet he’s 
telling us how she W'as drowned.' He shook his 
head iucxeduUmaly, and selecting another pi' lure 
went on, holding it at arm’s length from him. 
‘ Eight year old here; ain’t she ? A mun-y 
child!’ sail] Guuuiug criticisingly. ‘A)»d like 
her too—like what she, would have been, least- 
ways, had she survived.--Gear me,’ ho added, 
‘what a pity it was, Mr Fenwick, no one was by 
to stive her ; no old boatman .such as me, crui.siag 
al^t! What a pity!’ He took up aiiotlier 
painting while he spoke, and turned it about. 
‘Why, she's ten now,’ said he—‘or might it be 
eleven?’ 

‘Eleven years-old,’ said the master, ‘when I 
l^nted that.’ 

‘And here she is when twelve!’ exclaimed the 
boatman in the same cheery tone.—‘ And this is 
fhor. I’ll be bound, at fourteen. Why, she has 
, hod her portrait painted, and unbeknown to her, 
I'Oia Well-nigh all her birthdays, as it were!’ A 
i.lS^QiMignt’s pause, and Gunning added : ‘How she 
, ,yrw|d have enjoyed a glance at hereelf! Why, 
just like peeping into Iwr own bright looking* 
,';|^te,,l''--But.na,’ he concluded, becoming sceptical 
.?sfe was never drowned.’ 

,^ii;/S«BWick had been observing Gunning closely. 


His honest voice, with something pathetic in ite 
pleasant tone, confirmed him in his surmise—if 
coufiruiatiou were needed. This girl, who was 
probably peeping at herself in pictures on the 
staircase, or in the corriilor above, was Millward’s 
daughter. And Fenwick now noticeil that Gun¬ 
ning’s eye had at last met the mnster's, and that 
the truth was breaking in upon liim too. Seeing 
that Milhvard was too overcome to .speak, and yet 
appeared anxious to question the buutmuu, he 
said : ‘Now, Gunning, what do you know of this 
business 1 Let’s bear all about it.’ 

‘ I will, sir. And it may seem strange to you, 
said Gunning, ‘luul equally so to Mr Millward, 
that 1 should have nevei' mentioned before what 
I’m going to tell you now. But 1 hud a reason, 
as you’U soon see.’ He looked at Millwaixl and 
resumed. ‘I’ve been a waterman, sir, plying in 
this reach these forty yeais. One evening, while 
rowing home after a day’s fishing along with a 
customer, some sixteen years ago, 1 lieard a 
child’s cry. It came from the Surrey bank, as I 
reckoned, and I jndlod alongside. It proved to 
be an infant, Mr Millward, of four year old or 
tbereabout.’ 

‘Did you,’ Millward eagerly demanded—‘did 
you ask the child its name 

Guimiiig took oti bis spectacles, nodded at the 
master, and replied ; ‘I’ve no thought of deceiv¬ 
ing you. Her name as she told it to me was 
Niobe. I K^wed the child home in my boat,’ be 
concluded; ‘and niy own daughter, who had 
lately got married, took her in tow. We’ve 
called her Niobe ever since.’ 

Millward sank into a chair, and for a while 
Gunning’s words seemed to deprive him of the 
power to spi-ak. But he recovered himself at 
last, and ri-sing, went towards the door. ‘Take 
me to her,’ said he, ‘to your house, Gunning— 
wherever she is ’- 

Fenwdek now interposed. ‘Millward,’ said he, 
‘stay one moment! 'I'lie story which you began 
- wliicli Gunning continued—I can finish. You 
will reiiieiiibor my asking you—and I even fear 
my tliouglitless uuivl.s must have pained you—to 
bring your model buck with you to-night?’ 

‘ Yes ; 1 reiiieuiber.’ 

‘She came ol her own accord,’ said I’eiiwick. 
‘ She haw been hen* since you went out, not an 
hour ago.’ 

Millward placed his liaiiJ upon J'enwick’s arm* 
‘Where is G'e?’ 

‘ My dear Millward,’ answered Fenwick sooth¬ 
ingly, ‘she’s safe enough. Pray, let me go on.’ 

The iiia.ster -sank buck in liie chair, and seemed 
iadilfereiit to all Unit his friend now told him. 

‘I saw her re.semblaiiee to j^our picture the 
moment she came in,’ said Fenwick, with a glance 
at the painting. ‘It is like her ; though notliing 
could he so beautiful as she is I She stole in 
here,’ lie added, ‘knowing you were away. She 
came to look at your work. She has a passion 
for pictiire.s; she has inherited your love of art’ 
And he related in a few words all Uiat had 
h.appened during the master’s absence on the 
river witli old Giuiniiig. But scarcely had he 
finished, when Millward hurried into the hall. 
There was a gleam of liglit on the staircase, and 
he hastened to the landing overhead. Here he 
stopped, and would have fallen had not Fenwick 
been at hand. A mist had gathered over the 
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master’s eyes; but through the mist he saw a 
figure coming slowly down the corridor towards 
him, with the lamp inised above her head. 

Fenwick glanced from this figure into Mill- 
ward’s face ; and the far-off look which he had so 
often observed—the look that hud suggested a 
spirit-model to the young artist’s fancy—was a 
visionary look no longer. 

‘ Is slie not beautiful ?’ whispefeil Fenwick, 
with enthusiasm. ‘ Mill ward !—what a master¬ 
piece you will paint!’ 

Millward stretched out his arms towards the 
figure. ‘I3riug my child to me,’ said he, im¬ 
patiently. ‘1 have done with art now.’ 


THE IDENTIFICATION OF CRIMINALS 
BY MEASUREMENT. 

A VISIT TO M. UEUTILLuN. 

Much has been said recently about ‘Anthropo¬ 
metry but few people understand exactly eitliei- 
the system itself or its object. Let us explain the 
latter first. When the jiolice lay tlieir hands on 
a criminal or a sii.xpect, it is obviously important 
to know his previous lecord, and wliether or not 
he has been convicted before. I’rcvious oflenders 
make this as difficult as possible by giving false 
names and denying everything. Sometimes, no 
doubt, they are recognised ; but this can only 
hapipen in couip.iratively few cases, and is nex'er 
areally trustwoitliy means of identification, for 
personal appearances change and the memory is 
treacherous. Many people have been hanged and 
imprisoned through mistakes in recognition. Flio- 
tographs, again, ai’C open to the same objection, 
and further, they accumulate in such enormous 
numbers that it is impossible to look through them. 
At the I’refecture Je Folice in I’aris, one hundred 
thoiusand have been collected in leu years. Now, 
supposing a man is arrested for theft and gives 
a false name ; he may be an old otfeuder, and 
his pliotograpli together with particiilar.s of former 
offences may lie there under another name in the 
pigeon-holes among all the rest. To look through 
them would take a staff of men eight day.s, and 
then it might be missed. But by M. Bertilluu’s 
system of measurement you can lay your hand oii 
that particular photograph with absolute certainty 
ill five minutes. Or, supposing that the man has 
not been up before, and that there is no plioto- 
graph or record of him in the archives, you can 
establish this fact with e(j[ual certainty in the 
same short time. How it is done maybe best 
explained by describing a recent visit to the Pre¬ 
fecture de Police. 

The Measuring Room.—Escorted by an eminent 
French detective, we were shown, up into the 
room where the measurementa of prisoners aie 
taken and the ficlm Are kept. The is a card 
about eight inches by six inches, and on which are 
the prisoner’s name, his measurements, any dis- 
tinguisMng marks about him, the particulars of 
his offences, &c.; and also his photograph in two 
positions—full and side face. The chief object of 


the side-face is to get the shape of the ear, which 
of all features is the one most truthfully given by- 
photography. iSplfse cards ore disposed in small 
drawers, which’lM«nd on shelves, like those of a 
library, and are arranged in sections according to 
the measurements. Thus, one main section con¬ 
tains the cords of all indivi<luals with a curtain 
length of liead. It is subdivided according to the 
brauillh of head ; the subdivisions are further sub¬ 
divided according to the length of the middle 
finger ; and so on. The measurements are written 
outside each drawer-, so that they can be read at 
a glance. This u-ill bo further explained later 
on. 

Tire Theory of tire System.—Presently M. 
Bcitillou, who had been informed of our visit, 
and kindly offered to expound his system in 
person, entered the room. He is still a young 
man, and the very type of an accomplisheel savau^ 
speaking both English and (lennan. The idenU- 
fieation of criinimils is carr-ied out here iiiwler 
iris direction by an able staff of assistants. The 
theory of the system is as follows : Uartain bones 
can be measured in the living .subject easily and 
with extreme accuracy. 'I'lie dimensions vary in 
dill'ei'ent per&oiis within very considerable limits, 
and they do so in no definite ratio to each other. 
Uonseqiieutly, if you take a sufficient number of 
them, you got air aggregate result which is true 
only of that particular individual measured and 
of no one else. During the eight years in which 
anthropometry has been used in Paris, it has been 
found that no two individuals have the same 
measurements throughout. The results obtained 
from a new .subject in no case agree with any 
one of those previously taken, be they never m 
iiumei'ous. In fact, no two people are alike. 
Further, in the adult these dimensions are stable, 
changing little or not at all in the course of years. 
They therefore form a means of absolute identifi¬ 
cation at any time. The most important are the 
length of the liead, its breatUh, the length of the 
middle linger, that of the forearm, of the foot, and 
of the little finger. But to be of practical use the 
r esults must be classified. This is done by divid¬ 
ing each set into three groups—Small, Medium, 
Large. For instance, three sixes of the head 
lengthways are made thus; (1) Those less than 
184 millimetres (=• 7j inches). Those 

between 184 millimelres and 189 millimetres 
(= 71j to 74 inches). (3) Those of 190 milli¬ 
metres (= 7J inches) and above. 

Suppose, now, you have a man measured, afad 
want to see if lie lias been up before: you have 
to find his card among, say, ninety thousand. 
Take the length of his head : a glance show's that 
it is 187 millimetres, and consequently comes 
under group 2. You at once put aside groups 
1 and 3, or sixty thousand out of the ninety 
thousand. Then take the breadth of the head_ in 
the same way; this will reduce the remaining 
thirty thousand to ten thousand. And so on 
until you come down to a mere handful, when 
an examination of the minuter differences leads 
you with unerring certainty to the very one you 
are looking fox-. By the arrangement of the 
draw'ers in groups, already mentioned, the whole, 
search is reduced to a matter of twro minutes. 

A Striking Illustration.—Having explained the 
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system, M. Bertilion proceeded to illustrate it. 
A young man, who bad been arrested that morn¬ 
ing for theft, was called up and measured then 
and there. The process is carried out by two 
men, one of whom applies the instruments and 
calls out the figures, which lU'e entered on a 
card by the other, precisely as in a tailor’s shop. 
The siibject is barefooted and bareheaded. Ten 
ipeasuremeiits are taken in four minutes ; they 
inclutle those alrtsady mentioned, together with 
the height slundiug, llie heiglit sitting, the length 
of the arms extended, the lengtli and breadth of 
the ear. Tliia finished, 51. Jlertillon, card in 
hand, interrogated the prisoner : 

‘ What i^onr name 

‘Albert Felix.’ 

‘ Have you ever been up before V 

* No, never.’ 

•Quite sure t’ 

‘ Perfectly sure,’ with Jaunty confidence. 

As the young scoundrel was the leader of a 
hand, this seemed highly improbable. 

He was re.mo\'e<l, a.u(l we pioceedcd to tlie 
search. Section after section of the drawers was 
rapidly eliminated by comiiaring the figures on 
them with tlioise upon 51. Felix’s card. At last 
we came to a single drawer, and then down to 
two cards. If he was there, at all, it must be 
one of these. A look at the first at once showed 
discrepancies of one or more millimetres under 
same of the headings, and as the bony mea»nr<>- 
ments are accurate to a millimetre, it could not 
be this one. There remained one card. 51. 
Bertilion took it up, hiding the photograph on 
it. All tile figures correspondeil exactly with 
.those just taken of Felix. He was recalled, and 
again questioned. He repeated his funner state¬ 
ments, hut obviously with less confidence. 51. 
Bertilion uncovered the photograph, and there the 
feliow was to the life, as he stood that moment 
before us. It was most startling. But the 
original of the photograph was called Alfred 
Louis Leuiaire, and he had been in jail two years 
before, I’lie card bore details of certain scars 
and marks on hand ainl body ; they corresponded 
e.vactly witli those on Felix. Our friend the 
detective edged up and watched the prisoner 
with professional delight Again questioned, Fcli.v 
Stuck to hi.s <toi’y ; but his composure was gone ; 
his eye was troubled, bis lips trembled, and the 
muscles of his face twitched. The photograph j 
was shown him. ‘ Who is that V 

‘ Not me, some one like me ’—but very 
shakily. 

‘This is Alfred Loiiks Lcinaire, and he was 
arrested, &c.’ 

The fellow was down in an instant, as limp ‘ 
as wet paper, ‘Oni, e’est mou noni adding, ‘ 1 
knew you would find it’ 

ffi The astonishing thing was that out of that 
.^^%at roomful of cards, not a single one corre- 
aponded, or anything like corresponded, with the 
•'-’measurements of the youth before ns, except 
i' lltot particular one—his own. Mistake is iinpos- 
''*t(ible, 

system has been used in France for eight 
and found to be of infinite rervice. RusMa 
-.lonie nther countries have adopteil it; but 
TOlne will not be apparent until it is 
everywhere, and e.specially in England 
America—the two great refuges ot (^-iminals 


—for of course measurements can be transmitted 
by telegraph, and thus identification of suspects 
established without trouble or delay—a thing 
impossible now'. 


T H E 51 0 N T II: 

.s C I H N (J E AND ARTS. 

51k Oeorue Baden-Powell, 5I.P., in a letter to 
tlie 7'uii/‘s, dated 5Iay 13, states that on that day 
there had been consiimmatijd an event of fai'- 
reaciiiug importance, in res])ect that mails from 
t'hina and .lapau had been delivered in London 
within twenty-five days of leaving Yokohama, 
and inclusive of three day.s’ unnecessary delay 
at New York. ‘The Shanghai let(er.s,’ says 5Ir 
Baden-Powell, ‘have been actually thirty-two 
day.s and the Japan twenty-five days in transit; 
and, had tliere lieen an Atlantic steamer ready, 
they would have been delivered in twenty-nine 
and twenty-two days rcapeutively. These mails 
were delayed three full days because, after arriv¬ 
ing at 5Iontreal, mi Saturday, 51ay '2, tliere yvas 
no fast, steamer acioss the Atlantic from New 
York until Wednewlay, 51ay C. The trip across 
the Pacific was most successfully acconiplished 
by the new E'luprcHu iif Inihii in ten and a half 
days, although she eneoiiiiteivd a cyclone ; and 
the (Miiadiaii Pacific I’aihvay C'oinpaiiy ran the 
mail-train tliiee thousand miles acims the con¬ 
tinent in ninety-one liours, a feat in long-distance 
railway travelling, I lielieve, quite uiqireccdunted.’ 
The ell'eet ot this marvellous shortening of the 
distance between the Flast and the West i.s of 
imuieiise political and comiiicrcia! importance. 
Japan is thus jdaced within three weeks of 
Finglaiul, wbereins it is di.stiiut five weeks by the 
next quickest- namely, the Suez-- route. 

Among the various .schomes for cutting sliip- 
cauals which are now before tlie public is one 
for making an ctiiciont wuteryvay to connect the 
Forth and the Clyde. 5Jost jiersous are ayvarc that 
a Forth and Clyde Canal already exists, indeed, 
it is one of the oldo.st in tlie kingdom ; but it 
is so small as to be only available for barges 
and vessels of limiteil draught. The original cost 
of this Canal was about half a million sterling, 
and for many years it paid a liandsonie dividend. 
To enlarge, it so a-s to make, it available for 
ocean-going sliijis and steamers yvould involve 
a cost of fourteen million, and this discovery has 
led to the consideration of alternative routes. 
There is no iuimodiate prospect, however, of any 
decision being arrived at, and the promotei-s of 
the scheme yvould have some difficulty in show¬ 
ing how enough traffic could be relied npon to 
pay a moderate interest npon the enormous 
capital required for construction. 

A noy'el form of lucifer-match has recently 
been patented, and it may to some extent be 
regarded ns a .safety-match j for the two elements 
nece.ssaiw for ignition, and which usually are 
placed the one on the match, and the other on 
the box, are still kept separate. The chlorate 
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composition is at one end of the splint of wood, 
and the amorphous phosphorus at the other end, 
and before the mutch can be used it must be 
bivken in half, so that the two prepared emls 
can be rubbed together. 

Mr J. Henniker-Heaton, who has always been 
an energetic champion of postid reform, now 
suggests that the parcel-post system should be 
exteude<l and cheapened so as to enable house¬ 
holders in our cities and large towns to obtain 
direct from the jjroducers fresh butter, eggs, 
poultry, and garden produce. The rate whicli 
he proposes is one penny per pound with a 
minimum of threepence. There is little doubt 
that if such a system were establislied it would 
be of incalculable beiietit to a number of tin ifty 
houselioldei's. In London, for instance, it is 
impossible to purchase a fre.slj egg, even in the 
early summer wlion eggs are plentiful, under 
three-halfpence, although in many remote country 
places their market price at the time is a .shilling 
a score, or even less. A similar dis|iroi)ortion 
between the retail price paid in oni' towns and 
that paid to the pro<lucer is found in all garden 
stiilf. We trust that the Post-office authorities 
will .sec their way to giving Mr Heaton’s pro- 
posid a fair trial. 

The Naval Exhibition at Chelsea is perhaps 
the most entertaining as well as the most in¬ 
structive of all the great shows which London 
has devi.sed within the past few years. The relics 
and pictures alone would reward a visitor, even 
if his visit had cost a long day’s joiirne\. But 
perhaps the chief charm to be found here is 
in the contrast between what was and what i.s. 
One can explore a full-sized model of the old 
I 'icfoi-ii as she was on that famous day ‘ in Tra¬ 
falgar’s hay,’ and can then turn to the huge guns 
and other modern appliances in rcadines.s for 
warfare at the present moment. It is dillicult 
to realise that these guns, with their monster 
projectiles and huge charges of jwwdcr, are of 
such recent date, until one sees by their side the 
sixteen-pound bag of gtiniiowder which formed 
the luaxiiilum amount u.sed for one discharge so 
lately as the Ciimean War. The most cynical 
of mortals in passing tlirough these wonderful 
galleries must own that there is some excuse for 
the boast about Britannin ruling tlie waves. 

The de.structive J'ower exertoil by a projectile 
from tbe onc-hundred-and-ten-toii gun is shown 
by a full-sized diagram more than forty feet in 
length which traces the path of the huge conical 
bullet tlirough various obstacle.s, the diagram 
professing to be a correct inpreseiitatlou of an 
effect which actually occurred. The projectile 
itself is depicted embedded in a iua.ss of brick¬ 
work into w'hieh it has penetrated three feet; 
but before finding itself at this end of its journey, 
it has made a hole first through a tweiity-inch 
steel plate, then through eight inches of iron. 
It next tore its way through twenty feet of oak- 
timber, five feet of granite, and eleven feet of 
concrete, .still having snflieient impetus to bury 
itself in the brickwork, us already described. 

We know that the occupation of the fisherman 
is both a dangerous and uncertain one, and that 
many a toilsome cruise is undertaken with very 
meagre results. But sometimes the fisher is 
rewarded for his pains by extraordinary success, 
and ho contrives to net so many fish that he 


cannot find a market for them. Two such eases 
were lately leeorded in the Xooloijist. One was 
the capture of no fewer than twelve thousand 
gray mullet, the fish realising eighteen shillings 
per score, and tJie other a phenomenal catch of 
mackerel, forty-eight thousand fish, which sold 
for three hundred and sixty pounds. Tt is note¬ 
worthy that both these magnificent hauls were 
made off the Cornish coast; the first in tluit 
beautiful little bay near Laud’s End known as 
Scinien Cove ; and the other a few miles so\ith- 
west of the Lizard Point. 

The pleasant and refreshing odour which is 
emitted by garden soil after a summer sliow-er is 
one w'liieli most of us have learned to appreciate. 
This aromatic odour lias lately formed the sub¬ 
ject of .scientific examination ; and Dr Pliipsou 
lias published the fact that twenty-five years ago 
he, too, endeavoured to solve the problem of 
tracing its origin. After a considerable number 
of exja'riments and examinations of soils of 
various kinds from different localities, Df Pliipson 
came to the conclusion that the odtafr is due to 
the prc.scnce of organic substances closely related 
to the essential oils of plants. He believes that 
the porous surfaces, in hot dry w'cnther, absorb 
the fragrance emitted by thonsnuils of fiow'ers, 
and give it out again when ruin penetrates the 
pores and displaces the various volatile sub¬ 
stances imprisoned therein, which are only very 
sparingly soluble in water. In certain chalk 
roc.ks of Picardy the property described seemed 
to be so remarkable that Dr Pliipson endeavoured 
by experiment to isolate the substance to whicli 
the oilour w'n.s due, and by means of an aqueous 
solution of bromine he found that he was able' 
to arrest it. Upon afterwards evaporating the 
bromine solution at a low temperature, lie obtained 
a yellowish })ro(luct soluble in alcohol, and having 
a strong odour of cedar-wooil. 

In a recent Kcjiorl by tbe United States Consul 
at Barcelona, some interesting particulars arc 
given comerning tbe cork industry. We first of 
all learn that tlie cork forests of Spain cover more 
tlian half a million liectai'cs, the hectare being 
equal to about two and a half acres. The cork 
is belter in localities where the trees are exposed 
to the north, and it is seldom found growing 
in chalky soils, jireferriiig that in which felspar 
abounds. The ])lauts are cliiefly cultivated by 
sowing in ground somewliat manured, and they 
develop in soil having very little depth, the roots 
of the trees being freijuently seen on the surface 
of tlie ground. The first growth of hark called 
‘ virgin cork,’ is not of any use for the manufacture 
of corks, but is devoted (o other purposes. The 
secomlary cork is tlie more valuable, and when 
removed from the tree is piled in heaps. It is 
then submitted to a boiling in water for about 
an hour, during which operation the tannin and 
other soluble matters are removed from itit 
gains in thickness and elasticity, hut loses from 
twelve to forty per cent, of its weight. 

A corresponueut of the lllnstfuted (larpenter 
anti Bnililiir gives a recijie for castings by means, 
of a sawdust composition, which may be useful 
for decorative purposes when a light material is 
advantageous. The directions are as follows: 
'Take equal parts of sawdust and common wheat- 
flour, and to every half-gallon of this mixture add 
half a cup of molasses ; moisten this with a jelly- 
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piute ma(l« bj combining cqnal parte of glue and 
nTs-floor, and kiJ«>ad the wiioie into a stiff dongli. 
The tnouids slioiiid be treated with ncat’s-foot oil, 
and the ooniposition well pressed into them and 
allowed to remain twenty-four*hours in a ilry 
place, after which the cast will easily separate. 
Thi# should now be linked in a moderately hot 
■OTen, and when cold, painted or varnished. The 
feshit is said to be equal in cllect to carved 
wood. 

A new use for ramie fibre has been found in the 
fnanufacture of steam-pipes. The employment 
cd a vegetable product for such a jmrpose would 
*t firrt sight seem to !>e impossible ; but the fibre 
lias been reiulered fit for the work by being 
previously subjected to hydraulic jiressure. The 
material so treated is said to possess a tensile 
strength greater than tliat of sloel, 

A useful little aiipliancc for artiste has been 
invented by Air K 1’. R'idell, of Portland, 
Oregon, and is called ‘The Perfect Stretcher 
Key.’ To uiulersiaiid its use and object, it is 
necessary to esaniine (he back of a framed cuuva.s 
prepared for oil-painting. At each corner of the 
■wootlwork, a mortise-bole is cut for the recejition 
of a wedge of liard wood, and these wedges have 
to lie tapped with a bnnimer to keep the c.aiivns 
taut. With Air Widell’s arrangement, the wedges 
are dispensed with, and a little metal shoe whii'b 
grasps the mitre of the frame on botli sides takes 
tlieir place. Tlw invention is a distinct improve 
lilent on the older arrangement. 

That our coinage i.s subject to a constant lo.«s 
from abrasion in its transfer from liaml to hand is 
4 Well-knOwn fact, and wo know, too, I hat the art 
of artificially removing some of the metal fraudu- 
kntly has been prai;tised, and is known as ‘sweat¬ 
ing tne gohl.’ This is done by placing .a number 
■of sovereigns in a long Iwg and conliniuilly urging 
them from one end to the other, until by rubbing 
they part with an appreciable amount of gobl- 
<lnsL It has been meiitly stated that careful 
experiments made at tlio Lbiited States Alint have 
disclosed the fact that every time one million 
dollars is handled five dollars’ worth is lost by 
abrasion. For this experiment the gold was placed 
in bags containing each five thousand dollar.s, and 
it was found that the mere lifting to a truck of 
tlie two hundred bags making np tlie lump sum 
resulted in the loss stated. It is diHicult to believe 
that the loss can be so great; but then it is equally ! 
■difficult to tin<lerstand liow a coin in moving from I 
pocket to pocket can in tlie course of a few years 
lose its superscription and half its original weight 
by mere wear and tear. 

An American paper asserts that one of the best 
cures for the incrustation of boilers tlirough the 
nse of lim’d water is found in an Extract prepared 
fjtoin the leaves of the encalyptns. This extract 
cin be prepaivd in a very simple manner by boiling 
fifty pounds of the leaves in one tlionsaud gallons 
<i{ tyater. _ Tlireo gallons of this Extract will keep 
-lift joebmotive boiler free from seale for a trip of one 
.'j bfindred miles, leaving the boiler in snch a condi- 
thatany dwosit from the water can be readily 
i'S^hed out. The same solution will effectually 
gAftm the incrnstatkin alri^dy formed in a boiler, 
'!ji^d will cause it to soCwin and fall otf in Inige 
' The worst boiiur can be cleaned in this 
aiime Witii about two months’ treatment 
■p |t:il 'Mud that cigar boxes a'‘ wp’T -heir con- 


tente are now made tlie subject of adulteration. 
Spanish cedar-wood, which is the right material 
to use for cigar boxes, is somewhat scarce ; and so 
West Virginia poplar, or other white wood, is 
employetl instead after being dyed and treated 
with cedar extract to give it the proper colour and 
odour. 

Since that very clean and pleasant vehicle 
called vaseline lias come into vise, doctors have 
largely employed it in the preparation of oint¬ 
ments, in place of the far less agreeable lard 
whicli was previously utilised for the same purpose. 
But the question has liilely arisen whether’ absorp¬ 
tion into the skin takes pUi’C in the same manner 
witli two snch different agents, and this inquiry 
has formed the snliject of cei tain experimente upon 
animals, whicli are de-scrilud in a French medical 
p.aper. By mixing lard with a given salt, having 
strongly-marked effects upon aiiimaH, ami apply¬ 
ing snch a preparation to the shaved skin of a 
dog’s head, it was found that the expected effects 
of the drug manifested themselves within a very 
si I or t time afler application. But when the same 
experiment wa-s iviieatcd with an ointment of simi¬ 
lar strength, but made with vaseline as a vehicle 
in lien of lard, the drug enqiloyed had no effect 
whatever. ’I'he authors of these experiments con¬ 
clude th.al will) vaseline ointments no iibsorptiou 
whatever take.s jilace if the skin be intact. 

It seems a curious fact that the clearer the 
water from a spring or well tin; more may its 
purity be suspected ; but that is tlie inevitable 
conclu.sioii which must be arrived at if certain 
experimente comhieted by Alajor I’owell of the 
II.S. Geological yiirvey can lie relied niioii. That 
gentleman tells us that these experiment were 
undertaken with a view to determine economic 
methods of jirecipitating the finely-divided clay 
contained in many waters supplied to cities. He 
found that there were many mineral substances 
which would cause jirecipitiition if added in small 
quantities; but the one whicli produced the 
result by the most minute addition was sewage. 

Profesflor Mnnroe, in a recently delivered 
lecture upon Gun-cotton, described that explosive 
as the safest to use, provided that it was cor- 
ri’ctly prepared and iiamlled with intelligence. 
Guii-colton becomes dangerous only’ wlien the 
materials composing it have not been thoreughly 
purifuid, or when tlie union between acid and 
cotton is incomplete. I’roof wa.s given that a 
workman can cut it with a saw or cliiscl, or can 
work it in a lathe while in a compressed state, 
with imputiity. It was also stated that two 
thousand pounds of gun-cotton had been burned 
in a bonfire without explosion. Curious it 
is that letters stamped ujion the blocks of 
compressed cotton arc iiiipres.sed upon an iron 
plate upon "which the cotton may be exploded. 
If tlie marks on tlie block are in relief, their 
reproduction on the metal plate will be raised, 
.and vice rersif. Another ennous cimimstance is : 
that it a delicate piece of lace or a leaf be plwed 
between the gnn-cotton and tlie rnetal, ite delicate 
markings will be reproiluceil on the iron, although 
it will itself be aunUiilated by the explosion. 

A critical examination of the weather which 
we experienced during the wist winter formed 
the subject of a ]raper reo^l before the Meteoro¬ 
logical Society by Mr F, J. Brodie. First we 
have a reference to the prolonged frost which 
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lusted from tlie end of November to the end of amateur or occasional poacher is a farm-labourer* 
January, in addition to which it was found tlnit a miner, or other manual worker, engage<l in 
when the wind was not absolutely calm, it was more or less regular employment; but ocensjon- 
«ure to blow from a cold quarter. The barometric night, and not seldom on a Sunday, he 

pressure for the wdiole winter was about a qiini ter ^ penny by doing a bit of poaching either 

of an inch above the average, while the rainfall , . ' ‘ 7 ^, 

oi lui mull uuuvc u , q,’.,. , f , „ _ on his own account or in coiiipniiy .with one 

ovei' the greater part of the Jiritisli isles was lees r • i n,i t • i ^ 

than half the normal amount. Tlie iiiiinbcr of t.wo fnends. llie professioiud or constant 
foggy days with whicli Londoners were favoured poacher, on the other liand, is in no regular 
was twice as many a.s are customary during the eiiiployiiieiit, Occasioiiidly he does a little work 
winter-time. It wa.s fnrtlier stated in tliis paper as a diiy-labonrer, and he is eng.aged in the fields 
that almost every element in the British weatlier at liarvesl-time. But for a great part of the 
was iiiHiieiiced to an abnormal degree by the year he can give no account of himself. Wiieii 
remarkable prevalence of high barometrical an orchard is robbed, lie is not far away ; niul 
pressnrg. reyimrd soinelimes gets credit, which the beast 

_ * _ hardly deserves, for the disapiiearance of sundry 

fowls from the neighbouring farmyards. The 
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the ferret, the hag-net, the gate-net, the 


T„. 1>»A 

Ill being surrounded by f.ar more generous sen- of the .'iiiiaUmr or the professional elass. (Iroiind- 
tiniciil and imaginative glaiiioiir than any per- game are their chief quarry, Uioiigh nothing 
soiial merits of his own have fairly earned. The , oiiie.s amiss. They destroy iiiiieh game, hut they 
popular mind is fascinated by the picture of seldom make a great haul at one time. Tliey 
the hard-working villager burning wilh a love lack the miiiihers, skill, and organisation to use 
of sport which the law forbids liiin to gratify, drag-nets and cautiire coveys of partridges or 
stealing forth from his cottage at the deml of gr<>nso or a dozen hares at a single cast 
. ^ T 1 . i. xi 1 * T *i J Ins last IS one of the favourite nistnimenta 

night, and hurrying away to the liaiin s o+ the altogether a inueli 

hare and the pheasant, reganlless ni the penis 

of as.saiilt at the hands of night-watchers, and 1 ,;^ hrolher. Urban poachers, like 

weeks of cruel imprisonment in the county jail 2 .,,,-al ones, are of two clnss<-s—amateur and pro- 
at the hands of pai'tnil magistrates. .Still more fessional. I'lie former is a masterful poacher, 
powerfully is public synipatli}' excited by the and depends for Ills escape not upon skill in 
appeal of the iiiiiii who wlieii charged in court eluding game-watchcr.s, hut upon ru major if he 
with poaching represents that lie was out of encountered. This class of poachers, hardly 

work; be would scorn to steal, hut his children '''‘O"’" i'‘Enf?lanA Omf 

, , . iv,. , ,1 w gangs ol men accustomed to rude mannnl toil 

rvere stamng; ami seeing a rabbit, he thought manufacturing or mining 

there ivas no harm in taking it. ^ centre, swoop down upon a well-preserved dis- 

Bnt, alas, nio-t of this sentiment is misplaced, ij.;,.!, of country, and swceii all before them. Pro- 
There may be cases wlicre imm take to poaching yu-ietors, kceyiers, and policemen, hardly apprised 
from pure of sport, or are driven to it by of their approach until Uiey are upon them, are 


<luetiLution ; but in general, poaching is a sordid poweilesb to stay their yirogress. They ‘dean 
occupAion ; and the po.ac.her either an idle loafer "p the country.’ It is singular that, whilst a 
or a designing thief. No doubt, there arc this kind if enconi.tered with force will 

, 1 1 I c • 4 . .1 show the most deterimned fight and not stop even 

poachers who do not figure in courts upon other ^ , . i * . t .• __ I 

„ . • , , 1 , ^ r , at iiiuider, yet a crowd twentv times as nunierons 

charges. But no one with a knowleilgc of rnrat .. „i««, 


life wilt dispute that the po.aclicr is seldom blauic- 


aiid coiiiposed of loughs of the same class, when 
gathered on a Sunday morning to witness a prize¬ 


less touching all otlier matters, seldom a credit- fiMht, will melt like mist on the appearance of a 
able member of the village comm unity, seldom single policeman. Nets, both drag-nets and gate- 
a sober, hard-working, God-fearing peasant. He nets, dogs and .'iticks, are used by these poachers, 
may he above onliiiary theft; hut he k one of Their incursion is most fatal to hares and rabbits, 
the most constant customers at tlie village public- have not time, and make too much 

house ; his children are in rags, and he is sel.lon. ‘negotiate’ winged game success ullj^ 

' s . ^ -r. *i. TLe professional urban i)oaclier is the most 

SIX months in the saine employment. Even tins ,, dangerous of aR 

IS a favourable specimen of the poacher. All y,, ty.g geiison, half-a-dozen of them will 

poachei’s are not thieves ; but in a country settle down in some market-town neai‘ the centre 
ilistrict most thieves are poachcr.s ; and tlie inis- of a well-preserved country. These poachers pro- 
cellanoous-gooJs merchant who receives poaclied ceed with great ileliljeration. They prospect the 
game, and the cadger who takes it to market, are country carefully, not grudging a longislrrailway 
generally ready when required to be equally journey for the purpose \ihoii that is necessary 
obliging in the disposal of stolen property. Often one of them is the owner of a Ijwse and 

The poaching fraternity admits of classification ^ they in.tiafe into 

j -• 1 •. 1 11 - j some local cadger who is thcrewitli provweu. 

with_ some particularity. One broad line of -phe drag-net and the lantern are the favourite 
division 18 between the rural poacher and the inBtrumonte of these poachers. They seldom use 
urban poacher. The former, again, are of two the gun or the snare, for these are too tedious 
ckases—the amateur and the professional Die and too dangerous. Winged game suffer seves^ly 
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from tlieir depredations. A covey of grouse or 
partridges are slumbering in security, when a 
slow Aog with a lantern round its neck makes 
a point within a few yards of them. Tlie 
poachers make a detour, and draw the net up 
towards the face of the dceg, probably netting 
the whole covey in this way with a single cast. 
Pheasants, again, are seen against the sky roo.sting 
on the houghs of pines, and are quietly lifted 
down with the hand. It is to this class of 
poachers that the public arc indebted for the 
..grouse which appear in the poiUteiers’ windows 
early in the forenoon of the lath, and for hosts 
of iminatiiro pheasants on the Jst of October. 
The only way to rid a couiitrj' district of such 
a gang, as magi.strates know, is to break their 
bank. .Small fines upon individuals are of no 
account, for the party have a common pur.se, or 
make one on such an emergency. That puree, 
however, is not often a very heavy one ; and a 
few rigorous five pounds with expenses will 
generally break up tlie hand and rid the district 
of (heir depredations. 

The protection of the law was first accorded 
to pine in order to pre.serve it for the sport 
of tne sovereign and his friends. Ihit for several 
centuries the right to kill game ha.s been recog¬ 
nised as an incident of private property belonging 
exclusively to the owner of the soil. But for 
the protection thereby afforded to it, game would 
doubtless have been long ago extinct in thi.s 
country, ns is the case in those continental 
countries where no rcstriction.s are placed upon 
the right of spoifi. There arc many statutes 
dealing with the offence of poaching, .some of 
them of very ancient tlate, as the old Scots Ai ts j 
against killing hares in time of snow. But the 
Acta which in practice are generally appealed 
to are all of the present eentury. .4n iuiportaut 
distinction is recognised by the law between day- 
poaching and niglit-poacliihg. The latter is a 
much more serious offence than the foi-mer, and 
on a third conviction the poacher is liable to 
' penal servitude. It has been explained by the 
courts that the Night-Poaching Act is a measure 
not primarily for the preservation of game, but j 
for tne protection of the public peace and of the 
lives and limbs of the lieges. Experience Inia 
shown that night-poaching is often attended by 
scenes of shocking violence, and not unfreiiueutlv 
leads to murder. The law accoi-dingly deals with 
this offence with a stern hand. ITntier the Night- 
Poaching Arts of 1828 and 18-14, night-poachers, 
whether found upon the laud or upon the roads' 
during the night - namely, from one hour after 
sunset to one hour before sunrise—may be .seized 
by ofiioers, or by the ju'oprietor or his servants. 
Mid are liable to three months for the first 
i^^ence, six for the second, and penal servitude 
,^Jor the third. Where weapons are used, or where 
thtee or more arc arineil with weapons, the 
^p^lties are miu'h more severe. 

Under the Day Poaching Acts, 18.31 for Eiig- 
tfttld,.and 1832 for Scotland, the day-poacher is 
! IMtfCh more leuienlly dealt with than his noctur- 
brother. If he give his name and address, 
':i'!|i«f'«Minot be apprehended iiuless-there be -'ood 
to believe these to be fictitious; and 
':'®MttMiaUy is only five pounds. Where five or 
out together, or where violence is used, 
'■W.'ienalto’ea' are more severe. 


These statutes were not found sufficient to 
check poaching, for, once the poachers got off the 
land unobserved, tliere was no means of appre¬ 
hending them. It often happened that a pofice- 
inim met men returning to town in the early 
(lawn with a curt or bags which he was morally 
certain contained game taken by poaching ; but 
he h.ad not seen the men on any land, and ne had 
no warrant to apprehend them, and so they could 
laugh ill his face. To meet this difficulty, the 
Poaching Prevention Act of 1802 was passed, 
under which constables are empowered without 
a warrant to seize and seui ch any persons, though 
found on tlui public highway, if tliere be reason 
to .suspect them of carrying poached jpune or 
poaching instruments. 

The game laws aie not pojiiilar; bulNrthose 
who condemn them arc seldom as severe in their 
logic as ill their censure. Very fen-^o so far as 
to (ii'ofess a desire to see game extirpated in 
Britain. But this would ceitainly follow if all 
pi-otection were withdr.iwn. Noi- can it be said 
that the jiivscut protection is too stringent, for, 
in spite of it idl, poaching still ahoumls. There 
is more reason in the argument that the excep- 
tiomd character of the legislation is olijectioiiuble, 
ami tends to foster the opinion that poaching i.s 
ill a different category from all other ciiminal 
otleiices, and involves no moral turpitude. It 
has been suggc'stod with some plausihility that 
the whole of the Acts against poaching .should 
he swept away, and a simple eiiactinent sub¬ 
stituted jiroviduig that game is the property of 
the man on whose land it is foinul, and that the 
taking of it without his iiermission is theft. 
Snell a law would have been harsli and oppres¬ 
sive so long as there were many wild unenclosed 
tracts throughout the countiy where game roamed 
at ]>leasui’e ilcpendent upon no man’s care. But 
now in this coiiiitrj’, with its dense population, 
its advanced cultivation, and its numberless en¬ 
closures, game is an iiidu-'trial intlier than a 
natural product of tbe soil, and i^f 0 ny case is 
as dependent for its existence ns are the (lowers 
of bis garden upon the care and protecl^on of 
the owner or occupier of the soil. 


T K A 11 L E S S W R 1 K F. 

At last it is the peaceful night, .md I, 

WeuiT ami fretted with the noisy fray 
Of Life’s nicessanl tumult, can allay 
My siiirit’s thirst for peace. Tbe moonlit shy 
And shadow-ciircled Earth are still. No cry 
Of passion-burdened hearts disturbs the gray 
Impressive calm ; and tliough the late gone day 
Left me a Life's regret, my eyes are dry. 

For tears are nought hut Summer's healthful rain. 
That, falling from storm-clouds, leaves far above 
A clearer bine. I l>ear a deeper pain 
Than can find ease in weeping ; so, dear love. 
Forgive my tearless giief. Perhaps yon guess 
My heart’s unmitigated bitteiness. 

KtUGI. iRKtAKh. 

Printed and Published by W. k R. Chambbbs, Idmited, 
47 Paternoster Bow, London ; and EdinBoboh. 
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THE ART OF HAPPINESS. 

Bv Mbs I.ynn Linton. 

Some of us in one form—skating, let ns say, on 
rough ice ; some in another—running uphill, 
vainly emulating the goats ; and others dashing 
headlong down the slopes leading to the fathom¬ 
less abyss bulow—but all in our own special way 
pursue that mocking slinjjc we call Happiness 
—that iridescent phantom hovering before our 
eyes, close to us, so close that we can almost 
touch it, and yet keeping just beyond our grasp. 
We pursue, and for the most part the more vigorous 
onr chase the fartlier we are fi'om the capture. 
AVith happiness, as with sleep, the consciousness 
of effort destroys its own success. It must come 
unbidden, stealing softly through the dim path¬ 
ways of the night, and holding ns securely possessed 
before we knitw that it is there. All our tumul¬ 
tuous efforlJhtlo secure the one or grasp the other 
fail jfiaominiously, for both are states, not things, 
and these states are not to be captured by force, like 
fortresses or three-deckers. And yet the acquire¬ 
ment of happiness is an art; and an art, perfect¬ 
ness in which is not gaineil by every one alike. 

Some put their faith in Pleasure, and dance 
along the high\?^y hand in hand with that hand¬ 
some Mamad whom they call Happiness, at least 
for the time. Now the two, Pleasure and Hapjii- 
ness, are foster-sisters, but not twins—not identical 
—like and yet unlike. At first sight and while 
we are young, perhaps they are indistinguishable 
the one from the other, but after closer scrutiny 
how different they are ! The eyes of Happiness 
are soft and bright, and the eyes of Pleasure are 
hard and glittering ; the smile of the one is sweet 
and tender, and that of the other is often cruel 
and maybe vacant ; the hands of Happiness are 
cool, and when not purposefully employed are 
still and quiet, while the hands of Pleasure are 
burning, dry, and restless. Happiness does not 
grow old and wrinkled as Pleasure does. Happi- 
ne^ does not live on stimulants and intoxicants, 
and Pleasure does. Happiness goes afield with 


Love and AVork, and the companions of Pleasure 
are Dissipation and Idleness. No; the two are 
emphatically not the same; but sometimes, as 
has been said, Pleasure masks hci-self to look like 
Happiness, and the purblind call them twins, 
and the hopelessly blind absolutely one and 
indivisible. Only when the musk wears thin 
by time, showing the true face underneath, or 
when it falls off altogether in the day of sickness 
or the hour of death, only then do the poor 
self-made dupes find out their mistake—and then 
it is too late ! 

Others make Fame and professional Success 
their synonyms with happiness, and think if they 
can get either of these they are safe. But they, 
too, find they have caught the shadow and lost 
the substance, and that tlieir frantic rush uphill 
has landed them midway and not at the top 
at all. Take Fame, the most glittering of all those 
simulacra of happiness which hover before us, 
like foam (lung off from the mirage—which is 
not the living lake—what real happiness does it 
give? The man set on a pedestal by those who, 
do not know him, understands to the faintest 
line the falsehood of his presentation, and how 
it is not he liimself, but only something made 
into a rongli-hewn likeness of himself, to which 
the people intone their hymns of praise and shout 
aloud their In z/.as. Crowned and sceptred as a 
king, he alone knows the shape of those pointed 
ears, vibrating under the gold and gems. He, tlie 
glorious .statue of burnished silver, hides beneath . 
liis shining robe the feet of clay which are 
measure of hia worth. AA^hen his worshipj^iff', 
bend before him as the sheaves of torn in Joteplfa' 
dream, he may for a moment feel that t^pl; 
of pride which makes a man his own Qpd 
seems to give him his charter of superifaftty*. 
But it passes. He is himself; not the finer 
tasm he is assumed to be. A thousand variontfy^ 
coloured lines modify the one uniform tint whtah; 
is all that oiftsiders see. He knows all about 
these subtle modifications, either for good or HI; 
and the world does not. When he fa 
beyond his merits his own couscieuto 
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kito; when he iA reviled bey^d his deserving pathies, the purring gratification of a warih sleek 
his consciousness of purity of intention supports well-fed cat-—all this is not happiness ; and those 
him. For os little as mdiscriminating praise who ore the most given up to selfishness know 

f ives him happiness so little does undeserved the difference, 
lame give mm true misery. But surely to a Where, then, is the art? Wliat is its name, 
man who has any real grit in him none of all its'nature, its literature, its craft? How can we 
^is, blind adulation bnngs that loveliness of learn it? How, when learnt, can ive practise and 
mental condition we cull happiness. To be our ensure it ? If in tlic power of one to aoqnire, 
Otvn Qod is but a poor kind ol religion ; and when why may we not all be past masters in the art ? 
we feel superior to tlie majority, all wc can and why should the heavens re-echo with the 
say to ourselves is—What a poor lot that majority cries of the drowning when each living soul has 
must be ! From all of which it coine.s about that a plank whereon t(» sit securely and weather out 
the proud man, the vain man, tlie iululated man, the storm ? In a world where treachery, death, 

, even the successful man, is not noccs.sarily the disease, and loss arc thick as autumn leaves in 
happy man. He is elated truly ; lie jnilfs out his Vallomhi-osa, how can we be happy t Fojl is not 
chest j holds his liead liigh ; stands with feet far man born to sorrow as the sparks ily upwftd, and 
apart, enlarging his base the better to bear his are not happiness and sorrow foes to the ^ath 1 
heavy weight of supremacy ; but that sweet-voiceil, Too true! And yet even in tlic worst of our 
dewy-eyed spirit docs not stand on his right haiid. chances we can save something froiri^the wreck. 
The winged victory, Nike, tlie serving-maid of the and that divine Art of Happiness is never wholly 
gods may ; but Nike was not Happiness. lost. In that dignity of patience under the iuevi- 

Nor is excitement the alter eyo of this dear table, which, wliether we call it resignation or 
apirit. Excitement is not real happiness, no inoie idiilosopliy, lias always the same power to still 
than was that haiulsomc Mieuad, Pleasure. That tho.se frantic cries, to <|uiet those futile re¬ 
restless activity which must be always doing some- iirouches, we find the first beginnings of the art, 
thing and going somewhere, confuses thought and even wlien apjiarently wo have nothing before us 
destroys the very beginnings of stability, as the hut dt-r-pair. If the ilis.aster is reparable, wo 
rushing north-easter uip.s off the buds of growing experience some kind of happiness in the brave 
plants. It destroys, too, regret and rejiining. So struggle to mend it. Certainly, tliere will be 
far we must confess. No one who is ahvays iii a none in tliat cowardice, that siipinenes.s, which 
whirlwind can mope and fret any more than he folds the hands and lets circumstance overcome 
can think or foresee. Those busy bustling phil- endeavour. In patience, then, under what we 
anthropists, for example, who turn the world cannot repair nor restore - in energy of endeavour 
upside down that tliey may send out blankets to when this can mend matters—the first tender 
Central Africa and churns to the poor dear seedlings of happiues.«, that true Tree of Life, 
Hindu dairymaids, these know no more what spring up, even under the cold shadow of sorrow, 
they are doing, and see no more where they lo-ss, and stress. In unselfishness and love, in 
are going, tlian so many blind jmppies crawling activity, and content with what we liave— 
to the top of the collar stairs. Peihaps you making the best of things—we find the i>er£eclcd 


will say they are happy in their ignorance. No, growtli. 

ttiejy are nndisturbed in their self-consciousiie.'S; Tho.se who live for Self live in a barren round— 
which is another thing altogether. If they and like Ihc Egyptian snake circle, ending wlierc tlicy 
all thair broexy restless kind are to be called liegin. They get no failher on tW^r way, and 
■ happy, it is as if yon should say that an oratorio they enclose no fertile groiiml as they go. How 
and a eharimn are the same things. Both are should they? Wiiat progre.ss—wluit life isothei'e 
J^oises made by instruments; but the one is a in si Ifislincss ? As much .as there is in blooding 
imble ihelody and the otlier a hideous discord ; over a chalk egg and watering a dead stick. But 
tfte one has art, science, knowledge, in its method, those who have tlie wisdom to be content with 
with grandeur and beauty as the result, and the what they have and cannot better, and those 
•j^her 18 —a charivari. So this tumultuous excite- who have the generosity to syinpalhise with 
iUUiit, this palpitating unrest, this noisy violence others, seize the life of life and compel it to llieir 
dif energy and avoidance of dullness, maybe tin service. 'Ihcre is no huppines-s, projierly so called, 
gmve of many tnopings, but it is none the more in the iridiffereiiee of selfishness. Is the dead 
happiness—and it is not even permanent. dull granife boulder happy ? The lost child w'eeps, 

Aie w'e lMippy_ when we go off the line and and the weary wayfarer faints beneatli its over- 
defy the conventions of that society wdierever wc shadowing mass, and the granite boulder is nn- 
bave to’ Jive ? Doubtful. Even love, elsewhere moved. Is that greater happiness than the good 


have to’ Jive ? Doubtful. Even love, elsewhere 


Is that greater haiipiness than the good 


80 , divine, does not give us the thing we want Samaritan knew when he poured oil and wine 
when it is taken beyond the safe borders and into the wounded iiian’.s gaping sores, and by 
perished in the salt desert of the Ttneovenanted. the fellow-suffering of symiiathy helped him out 
For figs we gather thistles ; and for the juice of of his strait? What joy equals that of giving 
gi^apes we brew our bitter portion from the joy and bringing solace to the afflicted ? Half the 
and the sage bushes, which are the only exquisite delight of love is in this divine power 
nowera our arid garden bears. Besides, this kind of giving ; and those who feel only the pleasure 
^ thing is always companioned with cruelty, of receiving, love themselve^ truly, but no one 
WJBie om has to bear the scourge of blame, and else. In fruitful work, too, if not in the coarser 


i* not happines.,, ^sapunga. »o in independmu of thought 


g sym-lconutry of eccentricity vifhere eVery one i* Ml fei. 
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DUMARESQ’S DAUGHTER. 


be ba«l or stupid who does not live up to that 
special lot of blue china.' So long as we are the 
slaves of another we cannot be happy. We can 
give reverence and obedience out of the fullness of 
our own souls, but that is not the same thing, as 
the slavery of submission—the craven abjectness 
of fear—the self-dishonouring concordance of snob¬ 
bery. No man can be hapyiy who has a thousand 
snastera of whom he is afraid—one for one season 
and the other for another. A soul that burns to 
say its faithful word in the cfui.se of truth and 
justice, and that dares not for tear of otl'ending 
'some one in the back parlour- some one in 
the street—what pain ! what humiliation ! Can 
anything be worse ? 

Again, happines.s can exist only with a gooil 
cjonscienco. If the pa.'t be peopleil with spectres 
of sin hiid the shapes of sbametul ilecds hover on 
the horizon, ever re.ody to clo.se in upon the miser¬ 
able sinner, happiness is as far off as sleep to 
the hag-ridden, restlessly tos.sing in his bed. T!nt 
the stainless past ensures the peaceful present, and 
only then do we meet the day as our friend, feeling 
glad to be alive, and to hfive, yet onr eliances and 
onr hope.s. To err is htimfui, as we idl know ; 
but we eir in .stfiges and degrees; and tliongli 
there do not exist the men or women who could 
proclaim from the house-top all they have ever 
sioiie or said, still we are not all besot by those 
shapes whicli destroy ]>eace, .security, and lia])pi- 
ness in one. So, then, in the good old-fashioned 
virtues, in fruitful activities, in rcspe.ct for duty 
mid obedience to its laws, in content, in sympathy 
And love for other.s, we must all fiml onr happiness 
—these being in truth tlie tdcinents of the art. 


D U M A R E S g‘ S 1) A U (Jir T E K 

I)v OiusT Ai.li-.n, AI'I'hiih of ' In Ar.i. Kuadks,' 

‘Tiirs Moiii'Ai. t’oir.,' Fi'c. 

CHAPTEll XXX. — I'.SYCHE IN AFIIIOA. 

Foil some time after lier arrival in Algiers, Psyche 
seemed to improve a little on the air of Africa. 
In the first flush of the new Oriental life, her 
■eyes grew stronger for a while, as Dr (fodicliau 
had confiilently predicted. There was always 
something fresh to look at that rouseil for the 
moment lier passing attention. And to Imve her 
Attention roused was exactly what Psyche now 
most needed. Even a hroken-hcfirtcul girl can’t 
be plficed for the first time in her life in the midst 
■of that ivonderfiil phantasinagoria of Eastern 
costume and Eastern manners without being 
momentarily excited and interested. Psyche 
wished to see, and she saw accordingly. 

The three, Vanrenens and Geraldine Maitland 
accompanied her everywliere on her first walks 
among those enchanted African hill-sides. From 
the pension itself, to be sure, the sea was invisilile; 
but a few hundred yards along the cactus-bordered 
lane that leads to AH C'herif’s villa brought them 
full in sight of that exquisite bay, and the high 
snow-capped summits of the glistening r)jurjura.s. 
With a little cry of, surprise, the first time she 
went there, Psyche stopped for a moment and 

f azed entranced at the endless variety of that 
eaiitiful panorama. Straight below tbem,_ on 
its threja rounded peaks, the town of Algiers, 
sifith its dazzling white houses, basked and glowed 
ill,the full African sunlight The whole mass 


rose up sheer like a series of steps from the wafe/*- 
edge to the mouldering citaiJel of the Dcye thift 
crowns the hill-top. In the antique Anib quarter,. 
each house stood square and fiat as a die, wliite* 
washed without, though doubtless dirty enough 
within ; and clustering as they did in tiers one 
above another with their fiat loote, on, the steep 
slope, nothing could be quainter or more artistic 
in effect than their general outline. All round, 
the suburbs spread over the ravine-cut hills, 
each French chateau, or Moorish villa, or Arab 
palace, gleaming apart, surrounded by its own 
green stretch of olive orchard or pine-grove. 

To J’sychc, all these southern sights were new 
and surprising. She Imd never .set her foot before 
beyond the four sea-w’alls of Britain. The tall 
cy]wess liedge.s, tlie waving date-palms, the sevubhy 
vineyards, the canes and aloes, which to most of 
ns only recall that familiar Riviera, W'cre novelty 
itself to the miiravclletl IVthe.rton girl. The 
glowing wliite houses with their green tiles, the 
mosques and minarets, the domes and cupolas, 
the arcades and the Aralis, the brown-legged boys 
and Veiled women on the rend below, all showed 
her at once she was indeed in Islam. She sighed 
profoundly. So this was Africa! This was the 
Lind where her painter lay buried. 

But it was beautiful, too, undeniabl}' heantiful. 
She felt a.s she g.azed something of that culm 
subdued pleasure one might naturally feel in 
some, sweet garden eemetery where one’s loved 
one.s slept among bright clustered flowers. The 
first ]ioignant anguish of disappointment and loss 
was over now, and a tender regret had grown up 
in its place wliich was almost pleasant. Psyche's 
heart was fading .so gently away that she could 
look with a certain half-tearful joy at that ex* 
(piisite view over (be .sweeping blue bay and 
the clambering white town that ramped and 
climbed in successive steps from the purple 
harbour to the green summit of the Sahel. 

Gradually, however, during (base first few.days 
in Africa, il began to dawn upon I'syche that the 
Vanrenens were wealthy—enormously wealthy. 
And gradually, too, as the same idea came home 
to llaviland Dumaresq’s mind, Psyche noticed 
with a certain little thrill of horror that her 
father •began to make excuses and apologies, for 
Cyrus Vanrenen’s brusque American manner. 

‘ The young man’s really a good-hearted young 
fellow,’ he saifl more than once to Psyche, ‘thoi%n 
of course uncultured. But I daresay he might be 
brought into shape after a time. Young men ore 
plastic : remarkably jilastie.’ 

f)ne of those tltiys, ns Psyche and Gerakline 
returned from a country walk, they found Havi- ■ 
laud Dumaresq, in his gray morning suit and his 
rough woollen cap, engaged in examining the Arab 
wares wliich a couple of tawny pedlars in turbaii';’ 
and burnous had unrolled from their pack ; 
spread on the greund under the open piazza., 

The scene was indeed a curiously pictnresqpp:, 
one. On one side stootl the great 
philosopher, tell and erect, with his pointed » 
beard and his luminous eyes, the farthest artislw 
development, as it were, of the tVestem Men; in 
costume and humanity. On the other Wnd^! Ifty; 
stretchert the 'two lithe and graceful 
in their flowing robes and not unbecphjil^ 
with their oval faces and big ineJ»nc|iO% 
reclined at their ease on their otrtl TiiisiWi nifia 
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flung down for sale on the tiled floor of the piazza. I hung an exquisite embroidered satin 
All round stood piled in picturesque confusion ‘Ain’t that just lovely ? Ain't the colours sweet ? 
the quaint bricA-wac which forms the universal Did you ever see anything prettier in your life 
stock-in-trade of all these lazy and romantic old- than that now ? ’ 

world packmen. Coarse huml-inade pots of red ‘And wouldn’t it look elegant,’ Sirena con- 
and yellow earthenware; tortoiseshell guitars tinned in the same breath, ‘hung up in the 
and goat-skin tambourines; inlaid brass trays, ojchway between the drawing-room and the 
with Arabic inscriptions in silver lettering ; naive anteroom at Cincinnati?’ 

jewellery, set thick with big beads of bright Cyrus put his head on one side and eyed it 
red coral and lumps of lajiis lazuli; swords and critically. It was indeed a idiarming piece of 
daggers of antique make ; embroideries rich with old Oriental needlework, torn from the spoils of 
silver and gold ; pierced brazen lamps stolen some far inland inosqne. 'fhe gi'ound was of 
from desecrated Tunisian mosque.'; haiks and dainty old-gold satin; and the embroidery, rich 
burnouses of Tleimjen workmimship. All lay in many tints of .'^•ilk, was thoroughly Saracenic 
tumbled on the ground in one great glittering in type and colouring. 

mass, and Haviland Dnmaresq, with attentive ‘Combieu?' Cyrus asked laconically after a 
eyes, stood propped .against the parapet of the brief pause. His stock of French was remarkable 
arcncled balustrade ami glanced at them hard for its scantiness ; but he beat it out thin for 
in philosophic reverie. active service, and made each word do the utmost 

‘Hello ! Pedlars again !’ (Vnis Vanrenen ex- duty of which it was capable, 
claimed with boyish glee as he opened the door ‘Douze cent francs,’ the Arab merchant an- 
and came face to face with them. ‘They’ve swered, holding up the fingers of both hands, and 
set up store in the front piazza ! —Been making then two over, as an aid to comprehen.'ion. 
any purehase.s to-day, Mr Dnmaresq? The one- ‘Je vous ihmne si.x ceni,’ Cyrus observed, teu- 
eyed calender there’ (for the younger of the | tatively, well warned by Geraldine’s superior 
Arabs had lo.st an (‘ye.) ‘ he knows how to charge ; wisdom. 

he’s a rare old rascal.—How much do you want ‘C’est a vous, Monsieur. I’renez-lcq’ the Arab 
for the oslricli egg,.mister? (’ombien I’o'uf, mou answered as he bowed and shrugged his slionlders 
ami—comprenez-vous—combien?’ with perfect coolness; and Cyrus, pulling out 

He took the thing up in liis hands as he spoke, the twenty-four pounds in good Frencli gold, 
It v/OA a half-egg riclily set us a cup in Kabyle handed it over at once, and seized the portiere, 
metal-work, and suspended from three graceful ‘'riiat’s for you, Sirena,’ lie said, laying tlie 
silver chains to hang fi-oin the ceiling. ‘Fifty thing lightly across his eldest sister’s arm. ‘Yon 
francs,’ the Arab answered in French, sliowiug can hang it in the archway wlicn we go back 
all his teeth in the legular melancholy Arab to Amurrica.’ 

smile. ‘You’re real good, Cyrus,’ Sirena answered, 

‘Here you are, then,’ Cyrus said, tukino out kissing liim fraternally before the scandalised faces 
his purse. ‘Tenez; vous voici.—May I offer it of tliose disconcerted Arabs. (The conduct of 
to you for a little souvenir, Miss Duniaresii ? tliese Frank women is really too abandoned !) 

It’d look real pretty hung down from the gas ‘'rhat’.s ju.st like Cyrus!’ Corona said, langh- 
' in the centre of a pai-lour.’ ingl}’- ‘He don’t know how to get rid of his 

‘Oh, Mr Vanrenen,’ Geraldine cried, aghast; dollars fast enough. If he went into the market 
‘yott oughtn’t to pay what tliey ask, oifhaml, you and took a fancy to a camel, f guess he’d pur- 
•know. You’ll spoil the market. You should chase it to take across to Amurrica. Yes, sir; 
offer them half. You ought to nuirchandcr for he’s a first-rate liand at spending money,.Cyrus 
everything with the Arabs. If you’d wurc/i.awd(>'’d is. But then, jmii see, lie’s a first rate hand, 
for that, you'd have got it easily for at lea't come to think, at making it.’ 
thirty.’ ‘ it’s easier to make a dollar in Amurrica tlian 

‘I guess so,’ Cyrus answered with a cureless a shilling in England,’ Cyrus ansAverecil apolo- 
handing the egg over to Psyche, who took getically ; ‘and it’s eusie-r to spi'iid it than to 
it half irresolutely. ‘ But time’s money, you see, spend sixjieiicc. That’s what 1 always siiy when 
across our way : a fact which tliese gentlemen in 1 come across tliis side*. .4 man’s got to work 
the bare legs don’t seem to catch on at; and pretty hard at his spending, hereabouts, or he 
twenty francs ain’t worth standing and bar- finds the money accimiulate inconveniently in 
gaining about in the sun for half an hour. his waistcoat pocket.’ 

‘Oh, thank you ever so much,’ P.syche said, ‘I’ve never been inconvenienced in that way 
admiring it. * Do you really mean I’m to take myself,’ Duniuresq iiuirmured with grim irony, 
it, Mr Vani’enen ? How very kind of you I— ‘ No, sir, 1 reckon yon haven't,’ Cyrus answereil 

Isn’t it lovely, Fapa? It’d look ju-st sweet hung with refreshing American frankness. ‘But then 
up in tire recess over the sideboard at Petberton.’ you’ve never put your brains into the business, 
‘It is pretty,’ her father said, taking it from or you’d have struck it rich. YoiCve beoii 
hep with evident embarrassment, ‘Extremely otlierwise occupied. You’ve niade what’s belter 
pretty in its own curious barbaric way—though, than money—fame, reputation, an honoured 
of course, it exhibits the usual extravagant bar- name in the world’s history. Why, I’d rather 
baric tendency towards reckless profusion of have written the Encyelopsedie Philosophy any 
oinanient over the entire field. In the best day, Mr Dumaresq, than boss the biggest and 
decopaMve art, the ornament, ingtead of being most successful pork concern in all Ciiieinuati t’ 
li^v^ed on all parts alike, is concentrated on Haviland Dumaresq shrank into, his shoes, 
imfloptsint constructive features.’ Great heaveils, what an ideal of ewthly success! 

j you look here, Cyrus,’ Corona cried. And yet—-the man was evidently rich. Besides, 

«p at the wall, where the Arabs had Americans havd tlv» plasticity of youth. Young 
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communities rescmWe in some respects young 
individuala As is the mass, so are the units. 
There’s no knowing what you may not make out 
of an American, if you catch him young, take 
him in hand firmly, and expose him consistently 
for two or three years to the mellowing influence 
of a fresh environment. Americans have plenty 
of undeveloped tact: it needs but intercourse 
with more refined societies to bring that latent 
faculty visibly to the surface. 

BE A M-T H A W L I N G. 

Onk of the most interesting industries born of 
the enterprise of recent years is undoubtedly that 
which reaps the harvest of the sea by means of 
Beam-trawling. This industry h.is made won¬ 
derful pi'<igres8 in Aberdeen during the past eight 
years. Then, one small \'essel, named the Toiler, 
was purchased by a few inerehants and was started 
to trawl from that port. Its efi'orts were crowned 
with success ; and to-day over sixty first-rate 
trawlers bring fi.sh from the best fishing-grounds 
in the North Sea. 

A large 4 Uantit\ of the fish so caught is daily 
de.spatched jjer rail to various parts of the king¬ 
dom, and biings a high price in the metropolitan 
and other southern markets. Especially is this 
the case with llat-fish, such us turbot, brill, 
lemon soles, craig Huk.o.s (known as whitche-s), 
and plaice, which are the especial product of the 
trawl. 

in early days the trawling system met with 
much opposition ; and even yet, in spite of the 
rapid progress of the trawling indu.stry, many 
retain an unaccountable prejudice against trawled 
fish. A few words on the subjecl. may help to 
remove some of these objections. 

To begin with the boats. A steam trawler— 
to take an example from the most recently-built 
vessels—is a steel boat, of about one hundred and 
twenty ton.s gross register. The dimensions of 
a vessel of that size would be ninety-five feet 
in length, twenty feet in breadth, and ten and a 
half feet in de[>th. The engine-room would be 
fitted with a compound condensing engine of 
fifty horse-power nomiual, and would have tele¬ 
graphic communication with the bridge. There 
would be ample and comfortable cabin accom¬ 
modation, cooking-range, and other conveniences. 
It would also have a fish-room, divided into a 
number of compartments, known as ‘ ponds.’ 

But the great feature of trawl-boats is the 
‘gear,’ as the net and its appendages are called. 
The newest boats contain two sets of gear, .‘•o 
that if one set meets with an accident, the other 
is ready for use. The apparatus consists (1) of a 
huge l>eaia of oak about fifty-four feet in length, 
supported at either end by upright iron frames 
called ‘trawl-heads’ or ‘irons;’ (2) the net, the 
upper part of its mouth attached to the beam, the 
lower part, wliicli drags on the bottom and gathers 
in the fish, being fastened to tlie ‘ ground-rope,’ a 
strong rope over one hundred feet long; and 
(3) a steel rope, one hundred and fifty feet long, 


termed ‘the bridles,’ attached to each of thd 
trawl-heads, and uniting in the form of a bridle, 
are fastened to the ‘warp,’ by whicli the whole 
is towed. 

The trawl-heads are sometliing like a pear in 
shape, and move along the bottom of the sea just 
like a sledge. The beam is attached to the upper 
side of tlie trawl-heads, and is tlius raised four 
and a half feet fium the ground. It lias been 
alleged that this heavy beam desti’oys botli fi.di 
and spawn—that, in fact, it kills more fish than it 
catches; but it will be seen tliat this is impossible, 
seeing it never touches tlie ground. As the gear 
moves on after the boat, the ground-rope stirs 
U]) the fish, ami the current of water raising the 
‘sijunre’ of tlie net, they swim into the single part 
or belly. Sliould they tiy to escape, and go up 
into the pockets, the llapper acts as a trap-door 
and keep.s them fast. The be.-.t water for trawling 
in is i’loiii twenty to thirty fathoms deep, with a 
bottom of mud or sand. ’Thu gear is secured to 
the boat by the ‘ warp,’ composed of two hundred 
fathom.-i Manila rope and one liuudied and eighty 
fathoms wire-rope. 

The traw'l-iiets difi'er in size ; but one belong¬ 
ing to .such a boat a-s we liave described would be 
about ninety feet in leiigtli, with a mesh of two 
and a half inches stpinrc. This net is like a huge 
jelly-bag with part of the front cut out. It is 
made of tarred Manila twine. 

In addition to the ‘square’ or single part, there 
are the ‘ batings,’ whicli run down to the end of 
the square, diniiiiisliiiig in size as it goes, to make 
what may be ilescrilied as tlie pointed end of the 
jelly-bag ; the ‘ belly,’ which is made of heavier 
twine : and the ‘ wings,’ which run down each 
side, and connect the belly with the top. 

To the top of the scpiare are attached the 
‘beam’ and ‘trawl beads;’ and from the ends of 
the top of the square, round all the front of the 
lower part, is the groniul-rope. At the extreme 
point is the ‘cod-end.’ The inside is divided 
into coiripartments called ‘ pockets,’ covered with 
‘ ilappers. 

Having got his gear all properly in order, 
the skipper lays in a .stock of coals, ice, water, 
and provisions, sufticient for several days; and, 
with bis crew of seven or eight men, steams 
straight for one or oilier of the fishing-grounds, 
within a reasonable distance, choosing from his 
chart the one most likely to repay his efforts, 
It is a fine sight to see the brave little crafts 
steaming out of tiie harbour, the skipper at his 
post on the bridge, tlie crew—with the exception, 
of the engineers—overhauling the nets, or waving 
kimlly farewells to friends on the pier. 

On arriving at the fishing-ground, preparations 
are made for ‘ shooting away the gear.’ The net 
is ftissed overboard, the beam and trawl heads 
follow; and as the boat, which hod stopped for a 
little, moves slowly onward, some one hundred 
and fifty or one hundred and eighty fathoms of 
rope are unwound by the steam-winch, in order 
to allow the trawl freedom of action. ' 

The usual time for allowing the gear to remain 
down is four hours. Should the trawl get ‘ fast,’ 
however, as nOt unfrequently happens when 
trawling over a rocky bottom, it ^ hauled np 
at once. 

While the net is down, the vessel moves round 
in a circle at a moderate rate of speed. During 
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this period, the crew have their time pretty iimch 
at their own disposal; but they must hold them¬ 
selves in readiness for duty at any hour of ^e 
day or night should the gear get damaged. For 
this reason, they seldom undress, but pull off their 
Sea-boots and ‘ turn in ’ for some hours’ sleep, often 
to'have to start up after a few minutes. This 
uncertainty ia one of the greatest hard.ships of 
trawling life, especially in winter, which season 
is the trawleFs haiwest 

At the expiration of four hours, the cry ‘Up 
trawl!’ brings the whole crew on deck, to assist 
in the important work of heaving up tlie gear. 
The men don their oilskins; the steam is put on 
to the winch, and the trawl-ropo is slowly wound 
up. Then the bridles—which are of a V-shape, 
one end of each meoliug at tlie cud of the trawl- 
rope or warp, to which they are attached, and 
the other en<l.s being fastened to eacli end of the 
beam—make their appearance. 

Tlie beam and trawl-heads next come to the 
edge of the boat, to which they are securely fast¬ 
ened. Tiio single part of the net is then hauled 
lip by band ; and a final ellbrl of the winch and 
derrick brings tbo cod-end coutaiiiiug tbe fish 
high above the deck, looking more like a full jelly- 
bag than ever. The inpe at the bottom is iiutic<l, 
and down tbe fish fall on the deck, all alive, and 
in splendid condition. The gear is then ‘shot 
away,’ and all bauds are presently bu.sily cin- 

e ed in storing the fish. The turbot and other 
i fish are bled by cutting the main artery, aiul 
the haddocks, &c., gutted. Tliose reijniring cleaii.s- 
ing from sand or slime are washed in a trough of 
sea-water, and the whole ‘shot’ is then handed 
down to the fi.sh-room, and plneed in the pomls 
between layers of ice, covered with deals, there to 
remain till the market is reached. 

By tljis mode of treatment the outer air i,s 
completely excluded, and the cold air from the 
iee keeps the fish cool, fresh, and firm. Besides 
the edible fish, various curios are brought up by 
the trawl, such as jelly-fish, cuttle-fish, star fish, 
Seadiedgenogs, sea-snails, and rare and beautiful 
,Btawcea. The trawlers also bring up large (pian- 
.tities of dog-fish, and inoiik,s or fishing-frog.s, 
which devour enonuous quantities of spawn 
And fish. These monsters are seldom caught by 
s;the lines. By catching s-i many tons of these 
'dlfeaturcs, the trawlers render good service to line 
and. hei'iing fishermen. 

, The theory, once so popular, that trawling de¬ 
stroyed the spawn of fish is now quite exploded. 
Special inquiries were made ; and the- result was 
that, acconiing to the scientists engaged in the.se 
investigations, it was found that most spawn 
fioats and vivifies near the surface. Moreover, 
the supposed spawn brought up by the trawl was 
provedf to be nothing but gelatinous inhabitants 
of jtbe sea. 

After the marketable fiijh are disposed of, the 
yefuse is shovelled ovcrlioard, and the decks are 
^^en scrubbed with, an abundance of sea-water, 
'pumped up' by the donkey-engine. This process 
'i0 snooting away the gear, heaving it up again 
ji# the hour’s end, or sooner if necessary, storing 
fisli, scrubbing the decks,* and of course 
i ntending the nets when they get torn, which 
iooi^titutos the routine pf trawling life at sea, is 
'jl^|>^ted till the skipper considers he has enough 
^ to clear the shipA expenses and ijpmu- 


nerate liiinself and his crew for their arduous- 
labour. When the last liaul is brought on board, 
the order, ‘Full speed ahead,’ is given; and the 
trim craft is soon dashing through the waves 
‘homeWill’d bound.’ 

On reaching tlie Fish-market wharf, the fish 
are discharged in biiskets, swung on shore by tbo 
derrick, and laid in rows, or placed in boxes on 
tlie concrete floor of tbe market, to await the 
iliiily sales. It ought to be noted that the boats 
invariably arrive in the morning to ciiteb these 
sale.s, which last from eight to ten or eleven, 
according to the supply of fish. 

The ringing of a bell announces that a sale 
is about to commence. Fishermen and women, 
curers, clerks, and otliers interested, gather round 
tbe salesman, who, with wondei’ful despatch, dis¬ 
poses of hundredweight after huudreilweight to 
the wliolesalo buyers.- Large quantities of the 
best are packed in ice and sent ofl' at once by 
rail ; and the rest are carted to the fisli-sbops, 
or retailed in tbe streets by the hawkers. IVhen 
they arc all di.sposed of, a deluge of water, turned 
on by a liose, renders the floor clean and sweet 
for the following day’s sales. 

The trawlers meanwhile have moved oil' to the 
loading jetty, to lay in stores before again pro¬ 
ceeding to sea. 

A word as to their food must close our sketch. 
Kiicli boat carries a first-rate cook, and the daily 
bill of fare i.s substantial and laiied. That it 
should be so is a neces.sity of trawling life. The 
work is aril nous, and the exposure to all sorts 
of weather great. Strict temperance is the rule 
on all the Abciileen boats—in fact, tbe u.se of 
spirituous liijuors is prohibited bv the owners. 
Uofl'ee or tea is siipiilied at the end of every four 
hours, accomjMiiiied by fried tisli or some such 
solid ; and dinner, us a lule, con.sisls of three 
courses—soup, meat, an<l imddiiig or tart. 

Trawl fishers are a bia\e, kindly class of men, 
who toil bard, year in, year out, to win daily 
bread for Ihemselve.-, their wives and families, 
and also to su|>ply cheap mid wbolesonie food for 
tbe people. 'I'lieir pleasures :u‘e few, for life at 
sea is luonotoiious, e.^pecially in their line of life ; 
but their spirits are light aiuiil all their hard¬ 
ships, and they are always ready to give a hearty 
welcome on board tlieir boats to tliose who takif 
an interest in tlieir work and desire to penetrate 
its mysteries. Trawlers, as bus been already 
hinted, are jiaid by resuhs. 

On some of ibe boats, after the Bhi]i’s expenses 
are cleared, half of the jirofiLs are divided amongst 
the crew, the skipper of course and the first- 
fisherman getting the largest share, and so on 
downwards. A year’s jiny among a crew of eight 
men would amount to hometliing like a thousand- 
a year. If a bout brings in fish to the value of 
from three to lour thousand a year, it is con¬ 
sidered to be doing well.' Of course it may 
exceed this figure by a large sum. The 
hkip]ier is often a sliareholder in his own, or 
other boats, which of course inci’eases his income 
proportionately. 

Two kinds of ice are used in the fish-trade,- 
Norwegian and nianufactnn-d. A company fw 
the preparation of the latter already exists ia 
Aberdeen, and another is being formed. 

It may be interesting to state that, atcoJldlng 
to statistics obtained from the Fishery Office, 
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Suddenly a light broke across his fac^ and , 
turning to liis mother, who was rending on the 
sofa, he cried joyously : ' I know what we will 
do, mother! I 'vc just thought of it.’ 

Mrs SUndish laid down her book and looked 
up inquiringly. ‘Have you, dear?’ she said. 

‘ What is it, then V 

‘Why, you remember that little village San- 
field was talking about the other day, on the 
north coast somewhere, you know—well, it’s 
and dances were quickly becoming things of the just struck me that that woubl be the very 
past; and the fashionable world was preparing place for us—nice and quiet, and lots of fishing 
for its usual flight to ‘ fresh fields and pastures and boating, to say nothing of sketching.—What 
new.’ Already the ranks of youth, wealth, and do you think ? Shall we go there ? ’ 
beauty, which had thronged the Park during the ‘It would be the very place, if you don’t 
hot June days, had thinned considerably; blinds tliink you w'ould find it dull without any coin- 
were drawn down in a good many mansions; panions but your .stupid old mother. Nay’— 
and a general air of deserted loneliness pervaded laughingly, as Humphrey was about to speak— 
the streets as you turned west. In short. Town ‘ I know what yon would say ; but all the 
—that jiaradisc of the wealthy and liigh-boru same, I know that I, or indecHl any elderly 
—was getting positively uubcarablo. So at least woman, ■wouM not be very lively company for 
it appeared to lluinphrey Stundi.sh, as he gazed a young man like you. However, of course, if 
idly out of the window of his mother’.s drawing- you don’t think you will find it stupid, 1 shall 
room in Wilton Street, looking and feeling be only too glad to go tliere, instead of to Scar- 
decidedly bored by the general unintcrestingness borough or Spa or any of those dreadfully 
of everything. He was a tall handsome fellow, crowded places. And perhaps, after all, we 
of about seven or eight and twenty, possessed of may meet some very nice people there ; one can 
an ordinary supply of brains, and enough money never tell.’ 

to enable him to live very comfortably with- And so the great problem was settled ; and 
out the least exertion on bis part—a fact which the next week saw the little house in Wilton 
his relaiioiis were wont to deplore, being old- Sti’cct shrouded in a death-like stillness, like ^ 
fashioned enougli to prefer a young man with its neighbours; and the few people who still 
some object in life. Object, so far, lie had remained in town told each other, not without,; 
none, except to make him.selt generally agree- secret feelings of envy, that ‘the Standishea i 
able, and occasionally ‘dabbling’ in a dilettante had gone'oiT to bury themselves in some name- 
fashion in Art. On these occasions he invariably less out-of-tlic-w'ay little ii.shing village,’ instead 
assumed a velveteen coat of extraonlinary cut, of following the tide of fashionable folks who 
and ruffled his hair till it stood on end like were bent on repeating in a different way the, 
a furze-busli, as is the wont of nniiiteurs of a various successes and struggles after' Pleasure 
certain cla.s8. which they hud been sustaining during the past 

To-day, liowevci', the garb of Ai't bad been season, 
laid aside, probably on account of Ibc heat; Ihit Mark’s Cove—in appearance, at least— 
and he looked a very modern young man indeed, amply compensated for any longing they might 
as he stocal thei-e in the bright sunshine, his privately have had after more civilised society, 
brow somewhat puckered up, as if he ivere emlea- Situate.d as it was on one of the wildest parts 
vouring to solve some hard problem. And so of the eastern const of Scotland, surrounded on,. 
he was—the problem of where to go for the three sides by "anges of hills, backed by distant 
month of August. His mother, a gentle sweet- rims of purple mountains, and on the fouytkj 
faced woman, who loved and trusted her tall .sou lying exposed to the restless expanse of Opek,'* 
entirely, knowing more than others did of the sea with its ever-varying features of storm an^!’• 
steiding qualities which underlay his apparent sun —the little town, with its quaint ruggedly-'; 
indolent good-nature, hail left it to him to bnilt houses and straggling by-streets, was indeefi^ > 
decide tlieir destination; and the decision was a gem from an artistic point of view, and both, 
a difficult one. Of course there was always the Humphrey and his mother were delighted; 
shooting to fall back on; but he did not par- ‘That fellow Sanfield knows what’b what,' 
ticularly care for that just then; besides, he the former would cry enthusiastically' as he 
preferred going by himself in September. His rowed his mother gently up and down the bay 
mother had suggested a trip abroad; but that in the bright afternoon sun, ‘or he would never 
was slow. They had been so often ; and it have recommended this place. The only wonder 
required such a fearful amount of exertion to is more people don’t find out > about it and, 
speak those abominable jargons. No, no ; France come.’ 

for the French, and England for the English, But no one seemed to know about it, or eki^' 
was his motto. considered it beneath their notice for 



the amount of trawl-fish brought to Aberdeen 
for the year ending 31st December 1890 was 
172,175 hundredweight, the value of which was 
£136,047. 


THE ROMANCE OF A SUMMER. 

By Lydia M. Wood. 

IN POUR CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 

The London season was over ; the la.st At Homos 
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landlady aaid thtit 'gentlefolks wasna just very 
plenlaful thefeakouts, at least they hadna been 
in her time; ’ and it certainly seemed true, 
for they had been there over a fortnight witliout 
seeing any one of their own class, except an 
occasional tourist who passed through on his 
way farther north. 

It was therefore with no small surprise and 
excitement that one eveiiing, as they were sitting 
down to supper, they saw a cab laden with 
luggage draw up in front of a small house 
on the opi)osite side of the way. Regardless 
of te# comeiianMy Humphrey jumped up and 
went to the window just in lime to sec two 
figures—one an ehlerly Itnly, well muffled up, 
and the other a ^ouug girl, in a long gray 
cloak and close-fitting little caj) - enter the hou.se- 
door. They were followed by a third, evidently 
a maid, who w'as siiperiuteiiding the disposal 
of the luggage, 

‘I declare I’m not sorry some one has come 
to share oui- solitude!’ he eried us he returned 
to the tea-table. ‘I only hope they are nice. 
The girl looked rather jolly, as much of her 
as I could sec in the uncertain light; but tlie 
old laily seemed rather forbidding.’ 

'Well, we are sure to see them soon to .speak 
to, and then you can judge more correctly 
and Mrs Standish <Ire,w back the curtain a.s 
she spoke and looked in her turn aero.ss the 
dusky street. But all was still again. Tlie cab 
had turned away round the corner, tlie green 
door of tlie house opposite was closed as lirnily 
as ever, and save for a fresh light in the front 
window, everything looke<l as before. 

The next morning Humphrey was up be¬ 
times. , He had arranged to go out fishing that 
morning with his landlord’s son ; and tlie two 
swallowed a hasty breakfast and were aw’ay 
on the calm sunlit water long before the blinds 
. in the opposite house were drawn up. It was 
a splendid morning; and the little craft, rowed 
' fcy the four stout arms, danced along as it she 
had been alive; and it was not long before 
they reached their accustomed fishing-ground, 
where, dropping their anchor, they let down 
their, lines. Fishing, as all who have tried it 
knew, is terribly engrossing work, especially 
whbn you make anything like a good catch ; 
and it was eleven o’clock before either of the 
young men thought of turning. Then H iim- 
phmy, looking at his watch, siuldenly recollected 
thatne had promised to take liis mother out for 
a short row that morning; and hastily pulling 
in their tackle, he and liis comiianiou made 
swiftly for the shore. 

There, on the narrow strip of shingly beach 
upon which the boats were moored, sat his mother, 
and hy her side the elderly lady wliose advent 
the previous evening had caused such excite¬ 
ment.^ The girl was standing some little way 

witli her hack towards them. As he leaped 
:|^t of the boat, tossing the fish into a shining 
tvpaii tlie beach out of reach of the waves, 
Standish called to him. ‘Humphrey, come 
,f jh^; I want to introdnbe you lo a very old 
li/Miilla. ' This is Miss Marchittont, who used to 
kekool-fellow of minte.—Amelia, this is my 




The young man bowed politely, apologising 
as he aid so for not shaking hands. ‘That 
fishing is such awfully dirty work, you know,’ 
he said, smiling. 

He was just turning away, when Miss March- 
mont said kindly; ‘ Allow me to introduce you to 
my niece.—Avicc, dear, this is another acquaint¬ 
ance for you.’ 

The girl thus suddenly addressed turned sharply 
round, showing one of the most lovely faces 
Humphrey had ever seen, crowned lyr masses 
of wavy hair of the intensest black. Her com¬ 
plexion was perfectly dark, like that of a 
Spaniard, and the eyes which glanced up at 
him with a smile of greeting were half hidden 
by their thick veil of curly dark lashes. The 
eyes themselves, strange to say, were of a dark 
blue. 

‘I am veri’^ glad to make another acquaint¬ 
ance,’ she saiil, as she e.\-teti<led a dainty little 
hauil, which Humphrey had much difficulty in 
refraining from accepting, ‘for I certainly thought 
we were the only people here, until we met your 
mother.’ Then catching eight of the silvery pile 
of fish at lier fei'f, she cried joyously: ‘Oh, 
how delicious ! Fou fish, do you ? - Oh auntie, 
tlv let me go too, I lore- fishing.’ 

‘Really, my dear,’ expostulated Miss Marcli- 
rnont witli a comical sigh, ‘you should not get 
so excited. Supposing Mr Standish did not 
wish to hike you, what a very awkward position 
you would place him in !’ 

A slight fiush tinged the pure olive cheek, 
and she was looking up with an e.\preesioii of 
peiiiteiiee, when something in the intense amuse- 
iiieiit dc])i(‘ted on llumplirey’s face struck her, 
and instead she Went oil' into penis of light 
girlish laughter. 

The young man lauglied too, and murmuring 
something about being ‘ most happy,’ disappcareii 
up the beach. 

Thenceforward the da>s passed very quickly, 
and the new-comers had been at Maik’s (love 
a wliole Week before they had half realised 
that they had been there two days. It was now 
the .second week in August, for flic Standisbes 
bad left town the third week in July, and the 
we.atlier wius jxii feetly glorious. 

‘ I nevej- knew such weather before,’ said 
Humphrey one day a.s he and Avice sat sketching 
ami chatting on tlie top of one of the braes. 
‘Y'lu must have brought it with you; for I’m 
sure it was not half so fine before you came.’ 

‘It has certainly been splendid,’ she replied, 
throwing down her p.aint-briiBb in despair of 
ever catching the peculiar tints of sea and sky 
— ‘ too splendid to last, I 'in afraid. And then 
we’ve been having such a delicious time of it, 
boating and fishing and all that, and do you 
know it makes me half uncomfortable.’ 

‘Uncomfortable!’ echoed Humphrey, bending 
his head critically to one side, as if to scrutinise 
his own drawing, but in reality to catch a 
glimpse of his companion’s—‘ uncomfortable ! 
Why?’ 

‘Well, I don’t quite know,' Avice returned, 
half shyly, ‘except that when one has been 
having an extra good time of it^ it alwavs seottw 
ns if some misfortune were sure to follow it 
-t-by way of balance, as it were.—Don’t you 
ever think that ? ’ 
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‘The only evil which I see imminently im- anil must keep tiuiet,’ replied Humphrey, 
pending,’ said Humphrey, ‘is the danger of your ‘Thank Heaven! it is nothing more,’ he added 
rolling neatly over the top of the cliff into the in a lower tone, thinking again of the awful 
water below; and to avoid that catastrophe I sight he had witnessed. 

should advise you to come a little more inland. ‘Let me see. I fell, didn’t 11’ she inquired. 
It will he safer at least, if less romantic.’ looking up into his face. ‘Oh ye.s ; I remember 

Ilut his warning came too late. Turning now. I went down, down, over so far, until at 
round sharply at Iiis words, Avice insensibly last all Isjcame dark, and 1 remember nothing 
advanced nearer the edge, and the next instant more until I saw you standing by me and felt all 
she was over. the water trickling down my neck.’ And sitting 

‘ My God! ’ burst involuntarily from Hum- up, she tried to dry her face and neck with her 
phrey’s white lips as he rushed forward to the handkerchief. 

spot where she had disappeared—‘ How shall I Thankful to find her so little the worse for 
save her 1’ As he uttered these words, he looked her adventure, Ilumjihrcy helped her as best he 
down the dizzy height, and saw the girl’s slight could ; and then, rolling his coat up in the form 
form hanging us it were betwixt sea and sky, her of a holstei’, bade her lie still while he collected 
progress arrested, for the time at least, by n bush their joint materials and made them ready to 
of yellow furze. take home. 

‘Avice!’ he cried, stc.adj'iiig his voice with ‘It is very funny, you know, that I should 
difficulty for fear of alarming her, ‘do you think just, have happened to roll off the cliff at the time 
you call hold on till 1 come?’ But’there was when J was prophesying some misfortune,’ re- 
no reply, only the murmuring splash of the marked Avice, as at length they turned their 
cruel waves below as they lashed thcmselve.s step.s homeward again. ‘ I little tliought my 
angrily u]ion the rocks and beat high against words would have such a swift fulfilment.’ 
the foot of the cliff, as if hungry for their ‘ The moral thereof is, don’t prophc.sy evil, and 
prey. especially not on the edge of a clifi’. At anyrate, 

Humphrey set his loeth firmly together and please don’t do so in my companj’. You don’t 
prepared to descend the steep si<le of the cliff, know what a fright you giive me.’ 

A sickening dread seized his heart as he did Miss Marchinoiit was naturally a good deal 
so. Suppose he was too late—suiu)o.se she were alarmed by the account of what had happened, 
dead? He dared not .stop to think; but began and .surveyed Avice critically from head to foot 
slowly, carefully de.scendiiig, catching for support through her gold-rimmed spectacles to make sure 
at anything which came in his way, and knowing that no bones had been broken, 
well that one false step would hurl him tlown. It was with difficulty that they could persuade 
too, on to (hat terrible mass of wave-worn rocks her not to put an entire veto on all rambles of 
below. At last, after minutes of wary clam- any sort from tliat day forward ; and before 
bering, which in point of extent seemed to him Humphrey retired across the road, she had suc- 
like years, lie reached the bush witii its pi-ecious ceeded in impressing him very strongly with a 
biiisleii. Steadying himself carefully with one sense of hi.s utter unworthiness—in her eyes at 
foot on a firm ledge of grass-grown rock, and least—to escort Avice into dangerous places, 
the other leg bent into a kneeling position, he One thing move that day’s work had done for 
leant forward ami endeavoured to raise her. Hiuuphre}' Stamlish—it had revealed to him the 
Slowly, painfully, for she linng like a leaileii state of his feelings ■ towards Avice Sacharty, 
weight in his arms, he managed at bust to get Hitherto, he had not thought of her otherwise' 

hold of her, ami then coiiimenccd the return than as a friend—a very dear one, but still 

journey. If the descent had been dangerous, merely a fiicnd, a girl with whom he had 
the ascent was still more so, especially to one associated on much the same terms as he did 
laden as he was with a human burden, and with the other girls with whom he was thrown 
every moment he ‘eemed to feel his foot sli[(ping in contact. Henceforth, he must regard her as 
backwards, and terrible visions, of their joint the woman of his choice, a woman to be wooed 
fate ill such a case rose before his mind. earnestly and won at any cost, one whose slightest 

How he managed ihe climb he never could wish was more to him than any law yet framed 
remember; but at la.st lie stood once more on —in short, lliiMphrey Stamlish was in love. • 

the breezy hill-top, the scent of the salt water I’he feeling was a novel one, for ho was not one 

mingled with the fainter one of wild thyme of those youths who have a fresh amour every 
blowing round him, and the bright August sun- month. He had never cared much for the girls 
light gleaming over the white unconscious form he had met in society. They were all very well 

at his feet. to talk to, very bright and lively, some of them-r- 

That she was merely unconscious, aud not clever even, often enough ; but there was a some- 
dead, he had perceived when he fust touched thing lacking about them—a want of that which 
her as she hung from the golden tliorn-busli; goes to make up true conjugal happiness-—an 
and now kneeling down by her side he chafed her unreality ami sham which were totally foreign 
cold hands in his strong wimn ones and sprinkled to his nature, aud from which he instinclivmy" 
the Water in her little tin painting-can over her recoiled. 

white face, until at last the heavy lashes were Avice Sacharty had none of this. Living as 
raised and the eyes below gazed wonderingly up she had done almost all her life in the seclusion 
into his face. of the country,* mixing only in moderation in the 

‘What is it?’she nuumured, half raising her- county society, there was a freshness and true 
aelf on her elbow. ‘ Why do you look so fright- enthusiasm about her which, unfortunately, seem 
ened, and why does my head feel so queer?’ now to be becoming rarer every day. And then, 

‘ You have had a bad fall, Miss Marchmont, thrown as she and Humphrey had been so entirely 
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on one anothert society, their natures had gone 
ottt towards each other as they could never have 
done under any other circumstances; so that it 
was small wonder that, insensibly and, as it were, 
in spite of himself, the young man should have 
grown to regard his coinnaiiion witli feelings 
warmer than those of mere tnendship or aduiira- 
tion. 


BOMETIllNU ABOUT KAETliWOBMS. 

By F. E. Bkx>uaht*, M.A., JYoHi'oUir ol'U i« Zoolu^'ical 
fioCH ty t»l lAHiiioii. 

The earthworm is an animal uliidi has not 
received that attention ironi zotilogisis which 
it deserves, in sjiite of the fact that its habits 
and structure fonueil tbe la.'t of that magnificent 
aeries of volumes with which Darwin enrielicd 
scientific literature. And it has not only been 
neglected by naturalists, but has incurred the 
bitter enmity of gardeners and farniei'.s. It is 
true that the gardener has some reason for his 
dislike, when lie sees his carefully-rolled walks 
and smooth lawn-s rendered unsightly by tlie 
heaps of earth with which the worm diligenth' 
covera them. But the farmer has no biisiness to 
complain, for not only do oarthworins form a 
large part of the food of many birds, wliich would 
perhaps in their absence direct their attention 
more closely to his crops and fruit-trees, but they 
are of positive advantage in loaseiiing the soil, 
and so making passages for the rain to trickle 
down to the lowest roots. More than a hundi'Cil 
years ago Gilbert White devoted one of his letters 
to the subject of earthworms, and dcfendcil them 
from.-the accusation of uselessness and injuri- 
ousness in the economy of Nature, remarking 
farther, and so to a certain e.\tent anticipating 
Darwin, that they are often responsible for the 
formation of new soils. 

In this country the earthworm is perhaps the 
moat abundant auiinal of any size; it would be 
difficult not to meet with worms by diggiug in 
^Uiost any locality ; and yet it is one of the 
inpst persecuted creatures that breathe. Not 
only do birds hunt it unceasingly ; but the gar¬ 
dener, ai'med with a watering-pot and solution of 
•corrosive sublimate, slays bis tens of tlion.sands. 
When they sock for refuge deep down in the 
soil, they ait; pursued by moles; centipedes and 
yariona insects attack them ; and, in fact, every 
tme's hand i.s against them. But, in sjiite of this 
I general hostility on the part of animate creation, 
they thrive and multiply. The first ami prin¬ 
cipal I'eason for this is their great feitility; and 
second is their great jiower of recovery after 
|tocl<|ent8 which would rapidly terminate the 
'.J^istence of more highly-organised creatures. An 
s.;;i||»5^Worm can lose a considerable portion of 
si^KSlf without suffering, ajiparently, even tem- 
y inconvenience ; and indeed some of the 
-water',annelids, wli’ch are near relation.' of 
earthworm, voluntarfly divide themselves 
I'pto Bweral pieces, each of which become? a new 


A slight acquaintance with the anatomy of an 
earthworm enables ns to understand why this 
should be the case. Tlie body is divided into a 
number of rings, or ‘segments,’ as they are more 
generally termed; and the internal organs, instead 
of being distributed among tlie segments, are for 
the most part repeated from segment to segment. 
It follows, therefore, that when the gardener’s 
spade shears off several inches of a worm, the 
animal is not deprived of one or more essential 
organs, but only of a lc.?3 or greater number of 
parts of these organs. Spulaiizani was the first 
naturalist who made—about two hundred years 
ago -esperiments of this kiml, which proved, as 
a subsequent writer pointed out, that ‘by a 
strange parado.v in nature, the most useless and 
contemptible lives arc, of all others, extinguished 
with the greatest diffimilty.’ 

In addition to tlicsc advantages in its construc¬ 
tion, the eartliworin lias a certain amount of 
cunning, whicli must enable it to escape some 
foes. On mild wet evening.s, innuiiierahle worms 
may be seen lying out with tlio ends of (heir 
tails fixed in their burrows; on the slightest 
alarm they rapidly retire unJei'ground. It is 
a remarkable iai:l, that in two kinds of earth¬ 
worms, inhabitants of tlie Nen World, the little 
bristle.?, which are the locomotive appendages, are 
greatly enlarged in the tail segments, lii one 
of these, whicli I have described under the name 
of Diarhata ll'indlti, the bristles in question are 
enormously enlargcil and of a hook-like form, so 
that the cronture must he able to retain a very 
linn grip upon the soil These facts arc surpris¬ 
ing, as un earthworm is perhaps an animal in 
uliicli wo should not expect iiiiich manifestation 
of intellect; hut, on the other hand, ilr llomanes’ 
ilisc.ovcries about the intellectual possibilities of 
‘Sfdly’ the chimpanzee may he regarded a.? having 
moved tlie whole animal creation up a peg or two 
in mental calibre. 

Besides the active eiieiiiies wliieh are coiitiiiu- 
allj ^eeking to de.stroy einthworms, Ibinigh appa- 
leutly with coni]>urati\ely little etlect, these 
aninialh have a habit of seeking destructiou on 
their unn account, winch looks very like a deter- 
1 mined elfort ah suicide. On 11113 wet morning 
I the shallow puddles in the roadways and else- 
; where are often occupied by the dead bodies of, 
worm.?, or by indivnliml? at their last gasp. 
Have these worms voluntarily sought a watery 
grave'i Dr do the}' represent, a.? Darwin thought, 
merely the sickly ami dying individuals which 
have been washed out of their burrows by the 
rain? Darwin’s c.\planatioii is probably partly 
true ; but it is also credible that the heating of 
the ])nddles by the sun’s rays has something to 
do M’ith the great mortidity of the annelids. 
Gold fresh water seems to he practically harmless^ 
tliough salt water is rapidly fatal to earthworms. 
M. Perrier, a French naturalist, who has paid 
great attention to the group, kept various species i 
submerged in water for nionths uninjured; and in ■ 
this country there is one species, and another in 
the Falkland Islands, which commonly passes its 
entire life or a great portion of it in streams hpd 
pools. The name earthworm is therefore some¬ 
what misleading when applied to tli^ ftirgis,' 
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which have, however, no particular relation to 
the normally aquatic allies of earthworms. 

There is one species of earlhvvorm in Great 
Britain, known to tisheriiieu as the ‘brandling,’ 
wliich has a peculiar means of defence tliat does 
not appear to ,be at all cominou in the group. 
The brandling is very <lark brown, with yello\vi.sh 
lands, and when irritated, it can exude a yellowish 
fluid. This worm seems to be acceptable enough 
to certain fishes ; but the truth of tlie proverb, 
‘One man's meat is aiiotlicr man’s poison,’ is 
illustrated by the fact th.it it is not pahiUblc to 
lizards. 1 have been informed that they either 
reject it with disgust, or, if they do taste it, 
are I’ewarded for their indiscretion by severe 
fits of illness. Now, this is a very curious fact; 
but it is paralleled elsewhere in the animal 
kingdom. Many brightly-coloured animals—par¬ 
ticularly among insects—have been found to be 
either disagreeable in their taste or positively dan¬ 
gerous to other animals \i Inch h.ibitually feed upon 
their like. And it is noteiiorthy th.it these un- 
p.alatable creatures lun'o often the most markedly 
contrasted colours -that is, black and yellow ; for 
example, the wasp iin<l the hornet, the coral snake 
and the heloilerm lizanl (the Gila Monster). 
The theory has been advanced that the conspi¬ 
cuous colours have been developed in order to 
advertise their dangerous natuix', or the unpalat¬ 
able qualities of iheir fiesh ; so that they may 
escape sucli injuries as might be inflicted by an 
animal desirous of cxpcrinienting ujiou them as 
articles of food. This ‘warning coloration’ scorns 
to say to the would-be aggressor; ‘Don’t touch 
nie ; I’m poisonous’ It confers a benefit at once 
upon the opjiroHsor and the oppres.sed ; rendering 
the one free from attack.s, ami warning the other 
that such attacks will probably be followed by 
serious consequences. It looks very much as if 
the bramlling was another e.xample of this same 
phenomenon. 

A very important f.ic.l in the economy of eartli- 
worms is their susceptibility to salt water; they 
are for the most part soon killed by an iniiiier- 
sion in salt water, ami it appears tli.it tbeir cgg.s 
are also incapable of witlistaudiiig its influence 
for a prolonged period. Ilowevcr, the egg.s are 
not deposited singly, but are enclosed in large 
numbers in an egg ea.se of a leathery consistence, 
which imay be, li r a time at latest, imperincable 
to sea-water. Ii is therefore just conceivable 
that the cocoons might cross in safety a marrow 
sea enclosed in a ball of earth upon the roots of 
a floating tree. Hut it seems certain that a very 
long time doe.s rut elapse before the eggs in the 
cocoon are fatally injured by the sca-watcr. The 
only exception at present known is an earth¬ 
worm which is found in heaps 'of cast-np sea¬ 
weed on the sea-shores of the Mediterranean and 
North Sea. 

These facts arc important, because they show 
that if we find the same species of earthworm in. 
two countries now separated by the sea, there 
must have been originally a continuity of land ; 
hence their value in relation to the problems of 
geology, which are rendered clearer by the geo¬ 
graphical distribution of animals. A striking 
instance of this is shown hy comparing the earth¬ 
worms of Europe and North America; by far 
tha greater number of forms are common to the 
two continents ; and geologists teach us tltat the 
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American and Asiatic land-mosses have probably 
only been separated in recent times. A bridge 
of land once occupied the apace where now ’ 
Behring Strait is, and this enabled the laud 
inhabitants of both countries to commingle. 
Altliiugh the importance of tho-gropji from this 
point of view .seems to he obvious, it is curious' 
that it has never been touched upon in text¬ 
books wliich deal with the subject of geographical 
distribution. This is perhap.« partly due to tlie 
uncertainty of the data, which results from 
‘ man’s iiiterfelence.’ Man has exercised, in some 
respects, a very injurious influence upon the 
fauna and flora of the u orld ; the introduction 
of douie.stic animals hac helped lo destfOT the indi¬ 
genous iiiliabitiiiits in many parts of *lie globe, 
particularly in oceanic islands ; and tlie traffic 
between diil'erciit countries lias mixed up tlieir 
lesjiective faunas and floras in a way which is 
lieartbreakiiig to the naturalist. And in no 
group of animals has Ibis been more felt than in 
that with which we arc at jircsent concerned ; 
the introduction of jflaiits has Jed to the accidental 
introduction of earthworms and such sinnll fry. 
'J'hese cases, hoivever, can generally be sifk'd out} 
and when we find in New Zealand four or five 
.specie-s which aie characteristic of Europe and 
America, along with a number of others which 
aiipear to be conlined to those islands, we are 
burly justified in assuming that the former have 
been iiitioduccd tliioiigh man’s agency. 

But after allowing for these instances, there 
are other problems of difliculty which await solu¬ 
tion. Kerguelen and Marion Islands are ‘oceanic 
islands’—that i.s, they are not fragments of 
previously existing continents, but originated 
dc iK/ro by volcanic agency. Although they are 
of old standing, it is very mysterious why there ■ 
should occur on both of them the same species, 
of cartliworin, which has been named (by Pro-, 
fc.sHor Jjanlcester) Acanth^rilw ■ Km-gvelehemif.^ 
This form i.-, so fur as we know, confined to those 
islands; but how did it get there, and from ■ 
where ? The floating-tree hypothesis will not 
do, for the reasons already stated. And it hardly 
■seeurs likely that there was ever a brisk trade 
between South Africa—the nearest place where 
tlie genus occurs—and these ishuids in flower- 
roots ! 

THE BURGLAR’S GHOST. 

I AM not an imaginative man, and no one who 
know.s me can say that I have ever indulged, in 
sentimental ideas ujion any subject. I luu rather 
predi.sposed, in fact, to look at eveiytliing from 
a 2''irely practical staiidiioint, and this qualit)’' i 
has been further dcvelojiod in me by the iact 
that for twenty years I have been an actiyb; 
member of the, dc^^ctive ])olice force at Westfordj;. 
a large town in one\if our most important 
facturing districts. A jxiliceman, as most people.’ 
will readily believe, has to deal with SO mnA» 
practical life that he has small opportunity for , 
developing other than practical qualities, and he 
i.s more apt to believe in tangible things than.ia,: 
ideas of a somewhat superstitious nature. 
ever, I was once under the firm convictiml thai;. 
I liad been largely helped up the ladderi<^ life; 
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by the gbost of a once well-known burglar. I 
have told the etory to many, and have heard it 
commented upon in various fasliions. Whether 
the comments were «itirical or practical, it made 
no difference to me; I had a firm faith at that 
I time in the truth of my tale. 

Eighteen years ago I was a plain-clothes oificcr 
at.Westford. I was then twenty-three years of 
age, and very anxious about two matters. First 
and foremost, I desired promotion; second, I 
I wished to he married. Of course 1 was more 
eager about the secojid than the first, because my 
eweetluiart, Alice M<iore, was one of the ])retliest 
• and cleverpt girls in the town ; hut 1 jmt pro¬ 
motion fim for the siint>Ie. rea.stm that witli me 
promotion must come before marriage. ICnownig 
this, I was always on the lookout for a chance 
of distinguishing myself, and I paid such atten¬ 
tion to my duties that my superiors began lo 
notice me, and foj'e(A)ld a successliil wii'cer for me 
in the futiue. 

One evening in the hast week of September 
1873, I was sitting in my lodgings wondering 
what I could do to earn the promotion whicli 
I so earnestly wislied for. Tilings were ijuiet 
just then in Westford, and 1 am afraid I half- 
wished that something diviulful miglit. occur if 
Only I could have a share in it. I was luirsumg 
this train of thought when 1 suddeiily heard 
a voice say : ‘ Good-evening, officer.’ 

I turnw sharply round. It was almost dusk, 
and my lamp was not lighUsi. For all that, I 
conld see, clearly enough, a man who was sitting 
by a chest of drawers tliat stood between the 
door and the window. His chair stixid between 
the drawers and the door, and I concluded that, 
he lit 4 quietly entered my room and seated him¬ 
self before addressing me. 

‘Good-evening,’ I replied. ‘I didn't liear you 
come in.’ 

, Ho laughed when I said tliat -a low, cliuck- 
ling, rather sly laugh. ‘ No,’ he' .said ; ‘ 1 de.s.sixy 
; officer. I’m a itery ipiiet sort of person. 
You might say, in fact —iioisele.ss. J ust so.’ 

1 looked at liim narrowly, feeling considerably 
:'«urpriSed_ and astonished at las presence. lie 
; w^ a thickly-built man, with a sijuare face and 
heavy cMto His nose wa.s small but aggressive ; 
S'lds eyes were, little and overslmdowed by luiavy 
C^^brows; I could sec them twinkle when lie 
" appke. As for iiis dress it was in keeping with 
iMS face. He wore a rougli suit of woollen or 
; frieae; a thick, gaily-coloured Belcher necker- 
ohief 'eacii'cleil his bull-like thruat; and in his 
big hands he coutiuuully twirled and twisted a 
fur cap, made apjmrenlly out of the skin of some 
.favourite dog. As he sat tlnu’e smiling at me 
and saying nothing, it made me feel uncoiii- 
|o|t^blo. 

S '''‘'‘'’’hat do you want with me V I asked. 

set a little matter o’ business,’ he answered, 
au should have gtiiie to the office,’ i said. 
t'‘'We’re not supposed to do husinees at home.’ 

you are, guv’nor,’ lie replied. ‘But 
to see you. It's you that’s got to 
Job. If I ’(1 ha’ been tnc stiperintendent, 
put somebody.-else on to it. Thai, 
Itk’ suited m^. -You see, officer, you ’!•<■ 

„ nafrally'-eager-like, for promotion. 


‘ What is it you want ?’ I inquired again. 

‘ Ain’t you eager to be promoted V he reiter¬ 
ated. ‘ Ain't you, now, officer V 

I saw no reason why I should conceal the 
fact, even from this strange visitor. I admitted 
that I was eagei' for promotion. 

‘Ah!’ he said with a satisfied smile; ‘I’m 
glad o’ that. It’ll make you all the keener. 
—Now, officer, you listen to me. I’m a-goin’ 
to put you on to a nice little job. Ah ! I dessay 
you ’ll be a sergeant befori: huig, you will. You’ll 
Ik! conii»limeiited and praised for your clever 
condiick in tliis ’ere affair. Jlaik my words if 
you ain’t’ 

‘Out with it,’ I said, faneynig I saw through 
the man’s meaning ‘‘Fou’re going to split on 
some of your jtals, I siipjiose, and you’ll want a 
re want V 

He shook his Iiead. ‘A reward,’ he said, 

I ‘ wouldn’t he no use to me at all—no, not if 
: it was a Ihousand jiound. No; it ain’t nothing 
to do witli reward.—But now, oificcr, did you 
j ever hear of i.ighl-loed Jim V 

Liglit-loed Jim ! 1 should have been a jioor 

; detective, if 1 bad not. Why, the man known 
under that sobrniiiet was one of the cleveicst 
: burglar.s and thieves in Kiigland, and Inid enjoyed 
I such a famous career that his name was a house¬ 
hold word. At that moment there was an 
. additional interest attached to him. He had 
J been convictial xf burglary at the Northminster 
I A.ssizes in 1871, and sentenced to ten years’ 
j penal servitude. After serving nearly two yeara 
I of bis time, lie bad e.s(aped from J’ortlaiid, 
i getting away in sudi clever fasliion tliat he 
j Jittd never lieeii heaid of since. Wliere lie wa.s 
I no one coukl say ; but lately tliere had been a 
strong suspicion among.«t the ])oliee that Light- 
toi'd Jim was at his old tucks again. 

‘ Light-toed J im ! ’ 1 reia-atial. ‘ 1 should think 
fjo. Why, what do you know about liim ?’ 

He, smiled and maided bis liead. ‘Light-toed 
Jim,’ said he, ‘is in Westford at this ’ere hiden- 
I tical moment.-- Listen to me, oliieer. Liglit- 
: toed Jim is a-goin’ to crack a crib to-iiiglit. 
j Said crib is the mansion of Jli.ss Singleton, 

1 that ’ere rich old lady as lives out on the 
! Mapletoii Bond. You know her awfully rich, 

! with iiouglit but women-.s<'rvauTs and animals 
about ilie jilace.. TJiere’s some very valyable 
plate there. Tliat’s what Light-toed Jim’.s after. 
He’ll get in through tiie, scullery window about 
one iV.M. ; then he’ll jiass throiigli the back and 
front kitchens and into the butler’s pantry— 
—only it’s a hutleress, ’cos there ain’t no men 
at all—and there lie’ll set to work on tlie safe. 
Some of hi.s lato pals in Portland give him the 
tip about this ’ere job.’ 

‘ How did you come to hear of it?’ I asked. 

‘Never mind, giiv’iior. You wouldn’t under¬ 
stand. Now, I wants you to be up there to¬ 
night, and to nab Light-toed Jim red-handed, 
so to sjaiak. It’ll mean promotion for you, 
and it’ll suit me. down to the CTound. You 
wants to be about and to watch him enter. 
Then follow liim, and dog him. And be armed, 
officer, for Jim’ll fight like a tiger if you don’t 
draw his teeth first’ 

‘Now, look here, my man,’ said I. ‘This 
is all very well; but it’s very irremlar. Yon 
must just tell Hie who you are, and how yo^ 
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come to bo in Light-toed Jim’s secrete, wul I ’ll 
prit it down in black and white.’ 

1 turned away from Idm to get my writing 
materials. I was not a half-minute with my 
back to him, but when I turned round he was 
gone! Tlie door was shut, but I had heard 
no sound from it either opening or shutting. 
Quick as thought I dar1.cd to it, tore it wide 
oj)en, and looked down the narnuv staircase. 
Tlicre was no outf there. I ran liastily down¬ 
stairs into the passage, and found my landlady, 
Mrs Marriner, standing at. the ojitui door with 
a female friend. ‘Mrs Marriner,’ 1 said, luvaking 
in upon their conv'ermition, ‘ vvliich way did that 
man g() who came down-stoirs just now ’l’ ’’ 

Mrs Marrinei’ looked at me str.ingely. ‘ There 
ain’t been no man come ilown-stairs, Mr Parker,’ 
said sheleastways, not this good tliree-quarters 
of an hour, which me and Missis Higgins ’ere, 
as ’ave come out to take an airing, her having 
been ironing all this blessed day, ’as been standin’ 
here all the, time and ain’t never seen a soul.’ 

‘Nonsense !’ I said. ‘A man came down from 
my iwrii jii.st now—the man you sent u 2 ) twenty 
minute.s since.’ 

Mrs Marriner looked at me with an ex])res- 
sioii betokening tlie most ])rol'ouud astonishment. 
Mrs Higgin.s siglied dei‘])ly. 

‘Mr Parker,’ .said Mrs Marriner, ‘sorry am 
1 to say it, .sir, hut you ’re either intoxieate,d 
or else you’re a-siekening for biain fever, sir. 
Tliere ain’t iio person entered this d()or, in or 
out, for nigh on to an hour, as me and Missis 
Higgins ’i?ir will take our Bible oaths on.’ 

1 went u])-stairs and looked in the room.s on 
either .side of mine, 'riie, man was not tliere. I 
looked under iny bed, and of course he was 
not there. He must, have gone down-stairs. But 
then the women must have seen him. Tliere 
was only one door to the house. I gave it 
uji in desjiair, and began to smoke my pi]»e. 
By the lime T had drawn the last wliitf I had 
decided that if any one was ‘ inUixieated,’ it 
was probably Mrs Marriner and Mi-s Higgins, 
and that my strange visitor bad dejiarted by 
the door. I was not going to believe that lie 
had anything siijiernatural about Iiini. 

1 liad no duty that night; and as the lioui-s 
wore on I found myself sbirn in my resolve 
to go up to Mas riiiigletou’s house and see 
what I could iimhe out of my informant’s story. 
It was my opinion that niy late visit.or u'as a 
whilom ‘pal’ of Light-toed Jim’s, and that having 
become aware of the latter’s ]ih)i., he liad, tor 
some reason of his own, decided to split on his 
ol'd chum. Thieves’ disagreement is an honest 
man’s opportunity, and I determined to .solve the 
truth of tlie story told me. Lest it should come 
to nothing, 1 decided not to report the matWr 
to my chief. It I could really capture Light- 
toed Jim, my success would be all the more 
brilliant by being suddenly sjirmig upon the 
authorities. 

I made my jilan of action rapidly. I took a 
revolver with me, and wont up to Miss Single- 
ton’s house. Fortunately, I knew the housekeeper 
there—a middle-aged, strong-minded W'oman, not 
easily frightened, which was a good thing. To 
her I communicated such information as I con- 
wdered necessary. She consented to conceal me 
in the room where the safe stood. There was 


a cvijiboard close by the ^fe, from wliiob I could 
command a full view of the buiglar’s operations, 
and pounce upon him at the right moment. If 
only my information was to be relied upon, there 
was every chance of my capturing the famous 
burglar. 

Soon after midnight, when the bouse, was all 
ipnel., I wi'iit to the, jiinitry and got into the 
cupboanl, locking myself in. There were two 
ojienings in the jiiiuel, through either of which 
1 was able to command a full view of the room. 
My jHisitiou was somewlial cramjied, but the 
time soon jiassi'd away. My mind was princiiiully 
occu])ied in womlcring if I was really about to 
have a chance of distinguishing myself. Soine- 
liow, tliere was an air of unreality ubout the 
events of the. evening wbicli jinz/.led me. ?5ud- 
denly I beard a sound wliieli jiut me on the alert 
at once. Tt was nothing more than the creaking 
of a hoard or bjieiiing of a door would make in 
a quiet house ; hut it sounded intensified to my 
exjiectant eai’s. I drew myself uji against the 
disir of tlie ciqihoard and ]>hi,ced my eye to the 
o]iening in tlii’ panel. I had oiled the key of 
I,lie door, and kejit my fingers upon it, in readi- 
iic.ss to siiring iijam the burglar at the jirojKjr 
moment. After wliat seemed some lime I saw 
the gleam of light through the keyhole of the 
door opening into the jiantrv. Then it opened, 
and a man, carrying a small hintern, came gently 
into the room. At first, 1 could see nothing of 
his face ; but when iiiy (“yes grew' ace.ustomed to 
the hazy light, I satv that I had heeu rightly 
informeil, and that the burglar was indew no 
otlie.r than the famous Liglit-toed Jim. 

As 1 .stood there watcliing him, I eould not 
lielp admiring the cool fashion in which he went 
to work. He went over to the window and 
examined it. He tried tlie door of the cupboard 
ill wliich I stood roneealed. Then he looked the 
door of the jiantry and turned his attention to', 
the .safe, lie set his laniji on a chair before the 
lock and took from his pocket as neat and pretty 
a collection of tools as ever I saw. With these 
he went qiiietlj' and swiftly to wurk. 

Light-toed .Tim was a somewhat sliinly-hiult 
fellow, witli_ little musculai.' devoloiimeut abput 
liiiii, wdiile I’am a big man with jilenty of hone 
and sinew. If matters had come to _ a fight 
between ns I could have done wihat I pleased 
w'ith him ; hut I knew that Jim would not 
chance a fight. Somewhere about him I felt sure 
tliere. was a revolver, wliich he would use on the 
leust provtwiation. My jilan, therefore, was to 
wait until his hack was bent over the lock of the 
safe, then to open the cujihoard door noiselessly 
and fall bodily ujkui him, pinning him to the 
ground beneath me. , , 

Before long the moment came. He was work¬ 
ing steadily away at the lock, his whole attention, 
concentrated on the job. The slight noise of his, 
drill was sufficient to drown the faint click of 


a heap at the foot of tlie safe. He uttered an 
exclamation of .rage and astonishment as he w®t: 
down, and immediately began to wriggle under 
me like an eel. As I kept him down witUime. 
hand, I tried to pull out the handcuflfe with W,, 
other. This somewhat emlmrrassed me, araj tW, 
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, 4 W it to pnll out ;a sharp knife. 

, _liiraself round bn his back; 

H.«nd before 1 realised wliat be was after, be was 
furiously at me with his keen dagger- 
blade. Then I realised that we wore going 
?iyKhaye a fight for it, and prepared myself, lie 
to run the knife into iny side. I warded 
but the blade caught the fleshy part of 
!}eft arm, and I felt a warm stream” of blood 
,^‘iffliiWt but. Tliat maddened me, and I seized 
tione pf the steel drills lying near .at hand and 
man sncli a blow o\'(;r the temples that 
;!<hOi OOHapsed at once and lay a.'-- if deaef. I jmt 
’.Wic handcuffs on him instantly, .and, to make 
•Matters still more certain, i seeured Ids ankles, 
tl^en I rose and looked at my arm. The knife 
^'had made a nasty gash, and the blood was flowing 
!.]frefily; but it was not serious; and when the 
.:fabusekee]ser, who just, tlien appeared on (lie 
BCerie, bad bandaged it, 1 went out and secured 
jtJilfe.help of the pmicemau 1 first met in conveying 
li.i'tifeht-'towl Jim to tile oflice. 

i felt .a proud man when I made my rejiort 
to the inspector. 

,,,*Lighb-toed Jim'?’ s.aid he. ‘What, Janies 
Bland? Nonsense, Parker.’ But I took him to 
"the cells, where Jim was being attended to by 
the doctor. 

'. ‘You’re right, Parker,’ he said. ‘That’s the 
' miin. Well, this will be a fine thing for yon.’ 

; , 'After a time, feeling a bit cxhan.sted, I went, 
llmnie to try and get sonic sleep. The surgeon 
, had ♦ttended to my arm, and told me it was but 
a swcirficial wound. It felt sore enough in spite 
of t^t. 

1 liM no sooner reached my lodgings than 1 
saw# sitting in my easy-chair, the strange m.au 
;^ wh!t>;h»U called upon me earlier in the evening. 
jBe to 'hiis .'teet when I entered. 1 stared 
utter astonishment. 

jv'" ,‘W^l#.Yguv*Bf>r/ said he, ‘I see you’ve done it. 
K-You 'se got him touare and fair, I reckon V 

y'.‘Y^8aid.' . ^ . 

K!;',;‘\Alji'£;*’'hc said wilh a sigh of complete satis- 
pfecripa.. I*Then'I’m satisfied. Yes, I don’t know 
there’s aught more 1 could say. I reckon 


l||fthoW :|jiriit-toed Jim an’ me is rpiits.’ 
ilCiVi wSi^ detxirmmed to find out who this man 
tiimj. ‘Sit down,’ 1 said. ‘There’s a 
l&^tioh or. two I must ask you. .hist let me 
bbat off and I’ll talk lo you.’ I took my 
off and went over to the bed to lay it down, 
tlien*’ 1 began, and looked round at him. 
more, being literally struck dumb. 
||w*hian .ytas gone! 

began to feel uncomfortaiile. I ran hastily 
*yM^n-stair», only to find tin*, outer door locked 
■S^sbtdte^ as I Inul left it a few minutes before, 
bfick, utterly nonplussed. For an hour 
the mattor over, but <’ould make 
p TO er head nor tail of it. 

■iT^hpti I went down to the office next morning 
ipformed timt the burglar wanted to see 

.|.,'Went to hfs coll, xvbere he was lying in 

his head b^da^. I had hit him 
^ij^ hard "fts it tamed pul, and it was probable 
^cmld have to lie pn the sick-list for some 
guv’nor,’ «d4 he, ‘you’d the tie»t 
rl^^ight, . You. hit me rather hard that 


answered. ‘You would have stabbed me if you 
could’ 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘I should.—But, I say, guv’nor, 
come a bit closer ; I want to ask you a question. 
How did you know I was on that little job last 
night? For, s’elp me, there wasn’t a soul knew 
a breath about it but mj'sclf. I hadn't no pals, 
never talked to anybixly about it, never thought 
aloud about it, as I knows ou. How came you 
to spot it, guv’iior V 

Tnere was no one else in the cell with us, and 
I thought I might find out something about my 
mysterious visitor of the night before. ‘It was 
a pal of yours who gave me the information,’ 

I said. 

‘dni’t be, guv’nor. No use felling me that 
I ain’t no pahs—-leastwa3's not in this Job.’ 

‘Did yon ever know a man like this?’ I 
described my visitor. As I proceeded, Light-toed 
Jim’s face assumed an expression of real terror. 
Whatever colour there was in it faded awaj''. I 
never .sawa man look 'aoie thoroughl}' frightened. 
‘Yes, yes,’ I'e said eagerly. ‘In course I know 
who it is. Wh}', it’s Barksea Bill, as I pal’d 
witii at one time.--And what did lie saj', guv’nor 

• that he owed me a grudge? That- wc was quits 
at last? Bight you are, ’cos ho did owe me a 
griulge. 1 treatcil Bill very shabby—very shabby 
indeed, and lie swore solemn he’d have bis 
ivveiige. On’v, guv’nor, wliut yon si'c evasn’t 
Barksea Bill at all, but bis ghost, ’cos Barksea 
Bill’s bee.n dead and buried this fliree j'car.’ 

I was naturally very much excrci.sed in my 
mind over tliis weird development of tlio affair, 
and I used to think about it long after Liglit-toed 
Jim bad once more retinal to the. seclusion of 
Portland. While lie AVas in charge at Westford 
I tried more, than once t<' worm some more iiii'or- 
matioii out of him about the defunct Barksea 
Bill, but with no success. He would say no more 
than that ‘Bill ivas dead and buried this three 
year;’ and with that 1 bad to be content. Gradu¬ 
ally I came to have a firm belief that I had 
indeed been visited by Barksea Bill’s ghost, and 
I often told the story to brother-oflici'r.s, and 
.sonietinies got well laughed at. Tliat, howeA’er, 
mattered little f.o me; I fell sure that an}' man 
who had gone througli the same experience 
wonhi have had the same beliefs. 

Of course 1 got my pi-omotioii, and was soon 
aftenvardi- i.iarried. Things AVeiit well with me, 
and 1 was lifted from one step to another. In. 
my .secret mind I was ahvays sure I owed my 
first rise to the burglar’s ghost, and 1 should have 
continued to tliink so hut Jbr an incident which 
occurri'cl just five years after my capture of 
Light-toed .1 im. 

* 1 had occasion to travel to Sheffield from West- 
ford, and hail to change trains at Leeds. The 
carriage I stepped into was occupied by a soli-' 
tary individual, who turned his face to me as I 
sat down. Though dressed in more n'spectabl», 
fashion, I immediately recognised the man who 
had visited me so mysteriously at my lodgings. 
My first feeling was one of fear, and I daresay 
my face showed it, for the man laughed. 

‘Hallo, guv’nor,’ said, he; ‘I See yoh kBeyr 
me, as soon as you come in. Y‘qn owes a 
to' me, guv’nor; now, don’t you, eh P > , i ■■ ■. c:, 

‘Look here, my man,’ I skid;- ‘.I?Vft Been 
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taking you for a ghost these live years past. 
Now, just tell me how yoifgot in and out of my 
roorft that night, will you?’ 

He laughed long and loud at that. ‘A ghost V 
said he. ‘Well, if that ain’t a good un! 
Why, easy enough, giiv’nor. 1 was a-lodging for 
a day or two in the same house. It’s ea.sy 
enough, when you know how, to open a door 
very quiet and to slip out too.’ 

‘But I follow'ed you sharp and looked for 
you.’ 

‘ Ay, guv’nor ; but you looked dmmi, ami I had 
gone up! You should ha’ come up to the attics, 
and there you’cl ha’ found me.—So you took me 
for a ghost ? Well, I’m blowed.’ 

I told him w'hat Light-toed .Tim had said in 
the cell. 

‘Ay,’ said he, ‘I dcssay, gnv’nor. You see 
’twas this way—it w'ereii’t .Tim’s fault a.s 1 
wasn’t dead, tried to murder me, guv’iior, 

he did !—and left me a-lying iur dead. So 1 
SOS to myself when 1 comes round that I’d ]iay 
him out sooner or l.iter. But after lliat I 
quit the profession, Jim’s ii.asty conduck havin’ 
made' me sick of it. So I went iu for honest 
work at my old tr.ide, which >vas draining and 
nipe-repairing. 1 w;i.s on a job o’ that sort in 
Westford, near Aliss Singleton’s house, when I see 
Light-toed Jim. 1 had a hidea what he was up 
to, havin’ heard o’ tlie jilate; and I watches him 
one or two niglils, and gels a notion ’ow he was 
going to work tlie job. ’Plieii, o’ course, jou being 
a ofliccr and close at hand, I .splits on him--and 
that’s all.’ 

‘But you had got the time and details cor¬ 
rect V 

‘ Why, o’ conivsc, gnv’iior. f was an old hand 
—served many a year at Portland, 1 have, and 
1 knew just how Jim would work it, after seeing 
his perlim’nary obserwations. But a ghost! Ha, 
ha, lia—wliy, gnv’iioi', you must ha’ been a werry 
green young oUicer iu them days !’ 

Perhaps 1 was. At anyrate, I learnt a lesson 
from the ci-devant Barksea Bill—namely, that in 
searching a house it is always advisable to look 
uj) as well as down. 


THE DOAIADOR. 

PuoBABLY there is no calling followed by raati 
in which the element of danger to life and limb 
is more closely associated than iu that of the 
Domador or horse-tamer of the South American 
Pampas; and certainly there is none in which 
daring courage, resolute will, and cool nerve are 
more necessary. There is little in common be¬ 
tween the craft of the English horsebreaker and 
that of the domador. The former may expatiate 
on the trouble and danger attending the break¬ 
ing-in of a ‘wild young colt;’ but after all, the 
colt springs from a line of more or less domestic- 
aksl sires, and—accoi'diug to modem theories— 
should be a more ductile and breakable animal 
than the w'ild descendant of a long line of un¬ 
tamed progenitors bred on the trackless plains 
of the ^uth American continent 
, Th« fearless dariBg of the swart domador 
If Indian, half Spaniard—-can only be thor- 


THE DOMABOE. 


I onghly appreciated by those who have been eyfef ! 
witnesses of the feats he performs in calchiljg,: 
mounting, riding, and taming a young horse of 
the Pampas. The means employed in trapping 
and stdecting a particular anihial are various. 
Sometimes the ‘lasso’ or the ‘bola's’ is used; 
but more frequently a whole ‘tropilla’ is driven 
up from a distant ‘potrero’ or giming-groiind, 
to an extensive corral, with an (Uitrance wide 
enough to admit tlie passage of only two or three 
animals at a time. Above this entrance, which is 
necessarily of great streiigtli, a stout crossbeam is 
fixed at the height of from si-x to eight feet above 
the ground. On ibis the domador squats him- 
selt and waits, cool and prepared, while 'the herd 
of wild horses is driven up and urged into the 
enclo.sure. 'Phis alone requires nerve; for the 
inipetuosify and impact of a tropilla of from fifty 
to a huiulred niiiiuals struggling in a uuias 
together would seem sufficient of tliemselves to 
ovciturn the supports of the gates and trample 
them and the domador umler foot. But a 
wholesome fe;ir of tlie strange object crouched up 
above acts as a curb to regulate the struggling 
to pass the barriers. 

Amidst this mass tbe quick eye of the doiiift- 
dor soon biiigle.s out a horse suitable to bis re¬ 
quirements, peiiiajis the tiiie.st aud most vigorous 
of the whole, trojiilka. As the animal passes* 
beneath the crossbeam—swift as a dart, unerring 
as the lasso—the domador drops upon his back 
and rides on with him into the spacious corral. 
The terrified brute plunges aud rears and rashes 
madly here and there, roUsing the W'hole herd 
into a state of excitement and fear. Once free ’ 
of the danger of collision with the hei'd, which 
has fled to the farthest corner of the corral, fchfe ' 
domador whips from his arm a large and coaise ‘ 
cloth, with which he promptly succeeds in bUnd- 
fohliug tbe captured horse, and then, begjfas_ in 
a variety of ways to master the proud wild spirit 
beneath him. The horse will kick out in all 
directions, plunge aud rear, whirl Yonnd and 
round, huckwarils and forwards, and even roll* 
over and over; but as well might he atteiiipt 
to shake off bis own mane as to rid himself of 
that terrible incubus, the domador. The latter; 
of course, take.s care that the animal does not 
Kill over him. He simply steps off and stands 
aside till the brute picks himself up again, only 
to find that the grip on his sides is there strong 
as ever. Blindfolded as he is, he cannot see his i 
tormentor, although at times he luaiiages to elude ■ 
the latter’s grasp and attempt flight; but the * 
really lasso speedily arrests his mad course. As 
a rule, before the horse has had time to regain 
his feet the domador has contrived to slip into 
his mouth the cruel massive bit used all over 
the Platine countries. 

'The effects of this new instrument of.tortwe 
are fearful. Maddened by the pain, quivering ’ 
with rage and fear, the animal dashes away in;; 
any direction, forced by the cruel bit now to tin's 
side and now to that, until the dojnador 0,1! length 
succeeds in forcing him^ through the gates of thh ' 
corral out on to the wide op^n, camps. TNn 
begins a mad race for lihefty or the tnMteiy: , 
a noble spirit. At a.speed to whic^ teriwr, |j»|hv ^ 
*and .fhi^let^' wings, hoi»e:'.''iiBd'''ffl«a'iwun 4 «w'dt 1 M!'iv 
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,the_ (;roum 1 , which tsecms literally to fly benentlr^along the South Atlantic coast from Mar del Plata 
their feet. Foam drops _ like flying sciul on to Necoehea. Just at a point between these two 
each side of the horse; his nostrils diluted and places, called the Loberia, the clilTs or ImrrdMm 
nis eyeballs distended ; inane and tail sti'cam- bordering the ocean are of great height, while on 
hig on the wind which their speed creates; the the simnnit there is—an oasis in a desert of sand 
dniner seated cool and grim, hand and eye —a very coiibiderahle stretch of comparatively 
al^ft, and every faculty bent upon overjiower- level greensward. It was towards this fatal spot 
the fierce beast he be.strides. Thus they that Santiago and his fiery BiK“(‘phaln.s were 
bnrsue their wild flight for many leagues ; and | apinoaching at a thundering pace through herds 
the domudor knows tliat when the brute’s mad | of eattle and floek.s of sheep, which they sent 
rage is s|X'nt itjid hi.s strength exhausted, he | scampering in all directions. No liiinian being 
will slacken his headlong pace more and more, , was within sight, no human habitation anywhere 
' nntil he almost ('ompletely halts; and .soon, break- [„r miles, no witness to behidd the awful tragedy 
dng out into a lit of trembling, sum-iuicr for ever about to be enacteil in the full glorv of the summer 
the savage freedoin of his untamed state. The sun. Indications discovered some time afterward 
rest of his education is easy, and need not be pointed to the probability that, as they drew near 

I to the edge of tlie fatal dill, Santiago must have 
Auiong.st tile many ara.idents to which the ! become suddoidy appiised of tlie magnitude of bis 
duuindor is picuharly liable, none is of such | danger, and tried witli all lus jiower and cunning 


freiiuent occnrrence a.s a crushed leg or a broken 
knee-cap. Sometimes a horse in rnshing from 
the corral will skim dangerously near to one. of j 
the gate-posts; and unless the domador be very ; 


to make the auinml swei vc, even on the edge of 
the ditr ; hilt to no pui'po.se ; ami douhllesb before 
even the thought of throwing himself to the 
gronml li.i l had lime to tiller thioiigh his muddled 


active and suiart, he is likely to he hurtled with | .sen.scs, horse and inau were hiumhcd into space, 
all the lu'ute’s force against some tirojeetiou. I , sliecr over the chil, ami were dashed to pieces on 
once saw a domador caught in this way. Ills j the rockv -^hore humireds of feet below. Their 
kneu-cap was broken, yet he pluddly refused to ; mangled' remain-, discovered some <lays aftei’- 
give in until he had tamed the fierce animal he | wards, paillv devoured, were the only i liie to tfie 
bestrode. But ho was laid up for si.x months ! my.-terv of 'the fate that had befallen the poor 
afterwards. I domador. 

Occasionally it happens, too, that a horse of'____ 

unusual mettle and fierceness will get hold of the I 

bit, and then let the domador look out for his ; 0 L’ It 15111 D (i H 

life! His means of eontrolling the animal are j Fiukki-.-. h^ell asim,lev, bat hearts are war ; 

sonc. Ail he can do u to knep iuh till tlni , , ... , 

hoi*8e has run hiin»eli out. Provided tin* j^rouud ■ _ ’ ; 

before tbeui is clear, there is not much danger to ! liivi.-ihle bridges eonnect soul.- still, 

be .apprebendpl ; but if, as ofttimes in tlic e.a.se, j And spirits eioss tiicm at Fanej’s will, 
thore is much broken ground, intercepted by 

bmrhws and holes of all kinds, the domador The din.s oi dil wrounbi ..ui magio elnuu; 

nesdk all his cunning and skill to avert the Tluu wove it of ineuiones, JOV uml iiiun ; 

ejmstantly recurring dangers. As a case in i>oint, ^ i„,„tli(.us, strengtbens, as tim. gw's by; 

there occurs to my recollection tlic tragic end of m „ . . t • t ..-i. .... 

a domador called .'Santiago, who, though au Irish-1 

mkn by extraction, liad lived nearly all his m, . .. u ■. 

».A t * ^ . 'tLiv fwn.vL'I huo .u.i.iitt niir Kvidim I'tiit Knn.ii • 


life the soiU}i«ni camps of limmos Ayivs, 
and had attained a wide renown as a skilful 
and courageous tamer. Though given occiusion- 
ally to intemperate liahits, Santiago could goner -1 
.ally ho relied on, and had successfully broken j 
,aeol«8 of horses without any more serious mis-j 
hap than an occasional broken limb. One day, ' 
howev'fet, a lew years ago, he mounted a horse 
■'ivid the divil in ’ini,’ onJ this tameless brute 
. managed to get the' hit between his teeth and holt 
iiroh poor .Santiago. No power on earth could 
ocsatroi or turn him one way or another; he 
»Wmpiy tore straight on at an infuriated speed 
tyhicli baflies description. It is rare indeed tliat 
domailor in snea a situation lo.sc.s his head. If 
'|the worse comes to the worst, he prefers to throw 
filliroself off the hm-se’s bark and risk breaking Iiis 
Itiieck that way j*ath€r than lie thrown. But I 
3 ^»»ey thht Santiago must have been celebrating 
«! fiesta tiiat day with copious libations to the 
{hantdian deitfes, and so become reckles.s. 
jJfht' V^hrwise caii I. account for his total obliv- 
to the fiigiitful dangers that meuacdi j 
.all sides, The district through which, he 


Thu tracklos.- orriiii our Briilgi* ran span ; 

And luoiintain i\in;jos loo vnsl. foi mini; 

The ileijcrt wild cannot bru.ik its sl>ell, 

VVliioli owns no limit, if lieaits love well. 

It foblues over tbo ({nlf of Death : 

Dill dead ones breathe witii our own warm breath; 
Our pulses Ireat with the «nne keen il rill; 

We see tliem, hear tli<-in, ami hold them still. 

In the cluingeless licaveii oiii Bridge takes rise, 
Fluting eaitli with the far-ofl’ skies ; 

Its iiciits aic star-gleams fioin angels’ eyoi^ 

Its cehoes the voices of Paradise. 

At times, when the night is still and clear, 

When earth seems distant, and heaven more near, 
Across the stillness there floats this song 
‘ Hope ever, true liearts ; be brave—be strong, 

For Time is brief, but Eternity long.’ 

Hsi.«k* Hkath. 


litemlJy hurled , is a wiU' and barren i.^d and Published by w. & ft 
flaadhlUs aud’ridges, yvliich exteu(l.<i 47 Paternoster Eow.LosPon ; 
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A CHESHIRE MERE. 

Probably no English shin; of the suiik' -xize 
can boast the possession of o inauy oood-.si/.eil 
natural sheets of water ns the county of Cliester. 
Shrop.shirc ha.s meres not a few ; and Ka.st Anelin 
has its lakeland, the district of tlie Norfolk 
Broads ; but neither funiislies an o.\act jiarallel 
as roj'ai'd.s natnial features with the tOicshiie 
plain, whiih is so thickly dotted with lakelets, 
j'reat an<l hinall, that we naturally look about foi- 
some e.\planation of their pre.sence. And here 
geology .steps in wilh a ready answer; so we 
mu.st be geological, btil only for a moment. 
Eveiy one know.-, of the great de.posits of rock- 
salt which underlie this part of the country; 
and nio.st of u.s have .seen jdidures of deserted 
villages or houses, whose tottering walL, thrown 
sailly out of the perpendicular, .sugge-st the work of 
an earthquake. The disaster is of cour--e ilue to 
subsidence, the settling down of the ground owing 
to the mining and burrowing opei-.itions ahich 
have gone on below. Now, suppose Nature, cen¬ 
turies ago, to have woiked some of these salt-beds 
in her own fashion by allowing the steady infil¬ 
tration of wat'T -as the saline depo.sits dissolviid, 
the ground, subfeiding, formed the hollows which 
the meres now occupy. .\s an item lending 
.support to this theory, we are told that in the 
depths of one of the deeper mere.s a kind of 
fi.sh is occasionally met with which is only found 
elsewhere in the brack ish water of estuaries. If 
so, there is probably suffioiout saline matter 
remaining in the boil of this particular pool to 
affect to .some e.vteut the composition of the water 
which comes into contact witli it. 

The Merc which wo know best is one of the 
largest of tiie group, ft in a fine pool of over a 
hundred acres, and u'itlial so near to the great 
Lancashire hive, .that half an hour’s run, even 
of the slowed of stopping-trains, brings us within 
an ea.sy walk of it. It is dilFicull to realise that 
we are only a dozen miles or so from one of 
England’s noisiest and busiest industrial centres. 
The lake lies in a natural hollow, the ground 


almo>t every where rising from its ni.argin. No 
olitrunive new-built villas break the sweep of 
greensward which atretclies down from below 
the .shclb-ring fringe of coppice to the ripido- 
mai'ked w.ltd'-line. Hardly a Iionsc is in sight; 
but, overlooking the bead of the lake, a church 
tower, hnilt .'itrong and square of the red sand¬ 
stone of the district, just shows amongst elms 
and aspens. The village just beyond it is unseen ; 
but entering it, we are struck by an air of neatness 
ami quiet pritsperity unusual even in a district all 
of wbiv-ie villages are pn tty. 'I’liere is no publie- 
house in llie hamlet, and one feels that a news¬ 
paper le.ss than two ilays old would be out of 
plaee We eiiti-r tlie cbnrcbyard through the 
old carved lych-gafe. In.ride the chiu-ch itself is 
a chapel, wlio.s(‘ mailjie monuments bespeak the 
resting-pl.iee of luemher.s of an old and titled 
family, d'he mystery is evplained : all around 
stretche.s the estate of one of the greatest land- 
owners of the country-side ; and to this it is due 
that the lake lies below us in all its unspoilt 
beauty. If its auiTonndings were in the hands 
of siimllcr priqii-ietors, the building speculator 
Would be here in a week ; so let many-acred 
landlordism at the worst never want one argu¬ 
ment to lean upon. 

It was a typical spring day, gmsty, with sudden 
bursts of .sunshine, when we paid our first visit to 
the lake. 3 he pool looked its very best, rippled 
by a bi'eeze of a softness most uunsnal for March. 
The wood wdiich borders its far side still ro.se dark 
and leafle.s.s above its fringe of gaunt, yellow reed- 
stems; but below the church, wliere the .stream 
enters the lake, the poplam and alders were so 
betasselled with red and yellow catkins, that all 
their winter baieness was gone. IVewits were , 
ciqing and tumbling above the tallows ; and the 
hares cantered about in their leisurely, shambling 
fashion amongst the springing corn, uumiuclful.' 
of a legi.slature soon to decide their fate. In the 
osier-carr where,the overflow leaves the lake, tki’'; 
first golden willow-hIo.ssom shows- the ‘pulija^V 
which marks in Nature’s calendar that Ea8l^V';f 
time is near, ns plainly as do the r0Uli4 
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marat-raarigold, just showing a glimpse of yellow 
petals as they unfold ‘in swamps and hollows 
gray.’ 

And now is the time to renew our acquaintaufc 
with the bird-population of the mere, hufoie u 
new upgrowth of reeds fnrnidies lliem with eovor 
which their hulling nature is not slow to mhe 
advantage of. h'oreinost are our especial favour¬ 
ites the grebft.s, <juite the featliered aristocrats 
of the mere. Fine birds they aia', rather longer 
in the body than a duel:, and .swimming lower 
in the water, we thinli. At a distance we can 
te.ll them by their greabu’ s-limness, and by the 
straigiit ujwight neck (a du k always swims 
with its liead between its .sljoiilders', even if wc 
do not catch the glint of sunshine on tin ir snowy 
breasts;' What it is that gives the.se, breast fcatliers 
such a glistening lustre we do imt know, l>ut iu 
this lies their value .as a materi.il lor l)oa.s and 
muffs. Rut the curious hi'adge.ar of the grebe 
is, after all, his ediief p nut. A double crest aimve 
gives ]daec below the eliin to a richly-roloureil 
tippet of chestnut edged with black. The male 
possesses these, ornaincnis in a larger degree than 
the female, and in spring we have watched him go 
through a sort of ImaJ-bobbing jierlormance to 
show them off to the Ir'.st a Ivantage, expanding 
his tippet meanwhile to a Imlf-moon shape. Uis 
mate swims near by with her head back and 
crests laid Hat, .so like a duck, that uilliout 
the telescope’s aid we might take her for such. 
At this season, too, we hear their croaking call- 
note almost constantly ; and one or other of the 
pair will Hap for .some distmee .along tin; .siiid'ace 
of the water ; but wc have never seen a longer 
flight undertaken. To find a grelie's nest we 
must wade through the reed-beds in .fune, care¬ 
fully prying into every heap of vegetable maUi-r 
we come acros.s, for the nest —qiiile too complimen¬ 
tary a term, by the bye, to appU to it- ■ is merely 
a floating mass of decaying water-weeils ami 'aalge. 
More often than not, it is soaking wet; and we 
could never persuade ourselves why the eggs do 
not addle, wlicu newly laid, they arc white ; 
Uatiflong eat upon, one would liardly guess it, 
so deeply ingrained with dirt do they become. 
This iliscoloration is paitly due to tlie imbit of 
the maternal grebe of covering them with frcshly- 
piilieJ water-weeds, should sin,, be forced to leave 
them. 

But there are other elemeut-> in ihe bird-popu- 
latioii of the pool, Standing by the lake-side 
one day in March, we watched a dahehud:, a 
humble relative of the big crested grebes, diving 
time after time a little way out from the sandy 
sliallows, turning the neulcst of somersaults every 
time he went undei. Away over by the side 
of the wood was u whole fleet of dusky coots, iu 
whose company we note a di.stiiiguishcd «l ranger, 
n- fine drake tufted duck, who .diows his white 
under-parts as he tiU'iis brond.-ide on. 

A month later, the merry distich of the cliilf- 
^aff, the first arrival fri'iii over .seas, resounded 
through the wood by the lake-side. A few day.s 
hluT, the willow wrens followed in the track 
the hardy adventurer ; while the first swallows 
ami saadrinartins d.ipped to make widening circles 
«tl the unrufllotl surface of thb pool, '‘..s we. 
pu.sh our way tiirough the .sedge and willow's— 
a? noiselessly as may he, for the fiehl-uaturalist 
who knows his business doca not, advertise his 


presence—a startled pair of w'ild-dacbs, the 
green-headed, ruddy-hreasted drake and his more 
sober-coloured mate, rise w'ith clamour of voice 
and wings. Amongst the debris of last ye.ar’s. 
growth of Hags and loo.sestrife is an artless nest, 
in winch a hen-pheii.sant has laid her ten olive- 
brown eggs; while (wo others of different form’ 
and I'olonr have evidently been added to its 
contents by (be duek whieh wc dislurbcd from 
clo.se by. 8nch cases of mixed ownership are 
not uncommon, especially anioimst game-birds: 
a pheasant and jiartriilgc have been known in. 
several instances to own such a joint-stock nest. 

In early May the wood looked its hc.s(, at 
least so we thought as wc waded ankle-deep 
in sweet-scenteil blue-bells and tall spike.s of 
pur))lG orebi.-^. In one .spot, where tussocks of 
coarse sedge liul a soft and (leacberons bottom, 
the pale bog-violets grew ; and the sweet-gale, 
smelling like myrtle, liad put out its little resin- 
cone-;, Riid voices were so numerous 
that it was (tiHi. u!t lo identify any one iu piir- 
tu'ular; but we could ]>ick out the hlackc.ip’.s 
clear Hut:-like note:. There was much to see, 
too, liy the W'ter’s eilge. A host of newly- 
arrived scdgc-wnibier,-! chattered amongst the 
reeds, which Jiii! many a coot’.s nest wdlh its 
stoue-coloure.d, ink speckled I'gg.s, to give jdace 
iu a moiith'.s time to I'auiilies of black downy 
youngsters. 'Hicy aie .active little creatures, 
toilow'ing tlieir jiarents out amongst the water- 
lily Icave.s ami sn ijiping np imiiiy a gaiizc-wingeil 
(iy. Only a small propoitioii ol those hatclied 
seem to reaih nnituiity. We fancy the big jiikc, 
which on a warm day lie near inshore, and 
dart out through the rci'ds with a .swish as 
we ])a.s.s, must account for n good many. Pro¬ 
bably the (labcliick.s and mooilieiis would also 
breed here, but bu' the liability which their 
iiiiHedged nestlings nin of being siiajiped Up by 
tlie.se greedy tyrants of the pool. 

The leads are hardly above the water before 
till' Ist of .lune ; but so rapid is tlieir growth 
that h,\ the end of the month they aiv high 
enovigh to hide ns conijiletely as we wade through 
them. Now is the time lo find the iee:l-warblers’ 
nest", ennningly siispemleil between tlieir Hiiteil 
stems, sometimes by nltacliment to (wo .stalka 
only, while at otbei' times Ibree c-r four are 
iulcrwoveu so as to suppoit the deep cnp-sbajied 
structure, beautifiillv ja.--hioned of tiie flower of 
the reed, Ill ibi- "'langing cradle we find the 
lour grei-nisli, darkly-spotled eggs ; or, later on, 
the ne.stlings, whi.di leave tlie nest before they 
are fully Hedged, and, liy the aid of their strong 
claws, climb about among the reeil-stems. Very 
Doi.-y and an.xious are Ibe old birds, scolding 
ami .shrieking at u.s almost at arm's-length; 
and bursling e.xnltingly into song- a strange 
jumbled sort of cliatter, delivered i>oth rovf aud 
in the nio.st hurried manner—as we pass on, 

iMiil.suinme,r conies and the year is in it* prime. 
Tall spikes of foxglove have taken the phico 
of the Wuebella and orchis ; purple loosestrife 
ami yellow' iris brighten the wet spots where, 
eailier on, the marsh-marigolds flowered ; and 
the air is heavy w’ith the scent of the elder- 
blossom. Iloiiey.suckle and dog-roses are iu the 
hedges ; and the first hay is being carried. The 
bares, once so jdain to be seen, are now all 
but hidden,; w'e can just catch sight of their long 
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ears aniong.st the waving lieacls of the gras.se?. 
The mere never looked better; fhongli it makes 
a fair enough picture in the calm October days 
while the woods are still leafy and in all their 
glory of autumnal colouring. Another of its 
aspects has been described to us, when it is all 
one sheet of smoothest ice, ringing under tlie 
lightsome glide of skates; but it is not every 
winter which brings a frost of suHicient .strength 
to freeze so lai'ge a pool. 

Still we are foml of the mere in all its moods ; 
and good it is, as one after .another of Natuit's 
outposts is improved into dull and joyless cnni- 
monphiee, to kuoav that she has a strongliohl 
so near vadiere the birds and the ilowers still 
h.avc it all their own way. 


1) IT M A R K S y’S DA II G II T E R. 

fTfAl'TEri XXXI. NILE TOITIILST. 

.SoMEWHEHK about, tile same time wbcil tlic.se 
(liiiigs w<‘re ]);tssiiig at .Algiers, the Reverend 
Framds Au.slcii Liiniell, Vic.ar of llamldedoii- 
cum-Tlioriiybnugli, Noi-tliumberlaiid, sat with 
his legs dangling over a, huge block of .sculp¬ 
tured .sandstone, among the ma.ssive ruins of (,lie 
vast and m.anv-cbambered temjilc of Ihiiiie.ses t.be 
Great by (be quay at Ijiixor. 

Till', Reiereud Fraiici.s Aiis(,en biniiell, to say 
the truth, was in a gloomy Inmiour. lie revenged 
himself upon (lie world, indeed, by liammering 
with liis stick at the. iTumbling ligurcs uf Kliem 
and I.sis that covered (be huge .sand,stone block 
on whose top he was seated. Time ,aiid invaders 
had gently sjiared tliiisi' sculptured forms for 
six tliousaiid years; the Persian, the Greek, the, 
Roman, and the, .\r.i.b had all .swept over the 
laud, luid let tliein go bv uiibiirt: but tlie 
Reverend h’raiicis Austen Taiiiiell, with bis iron- 
shod stick, took a lualieious jileasiire now, like 
a veritable llritisli toiin.st. that, be was, m 
defacing the nose of the gray gialdess whom so 
many ages and .so many conquerors bad looked 
down upon without injury. Tilings bad gone 
badly with the last of the lannells on the Ujqier 
Nile. He had pushed as far up towards Wady 
Haifa as the courtesy of the military authorities 
would permit d iriiig those stormy (.inics; he, 
had ipiestioned every real or sujqio.sed refugee 
from Khartourii whom he could find anywhere 
among the native bazaars; but be had idicited 
nothing of the .slightest importance about bi,s lialt- 
brotlier or his cousin. Their fate remained as 
absolutely doiditfid as the f.ile of all the other 
defender.s of the conquered city. Vague rumours 
and surmises there were plenty, to be sure, 
but of solid fact or certain assurance, not ;i 
-single item. 

So the, Ihiverond Francis Au-sten Liniiell had 
returned to Luxor in a I'ery ill liuimmr, and 
had left his dahaheeah now moored close under 
the hank by the Kaniak Hotel, while he him¬ 
self .sat disconsolate and alone, cliijqiing hits 
from the ha.s-reliefa, among the ruins ..f the 
temple. 

To be sure, there ivas some lio]>o of news 
still; for a st.range report went about at Luxor 
that day. A Knro]iHan refugee, it was rumoured 


—a newspaper corresiumdent or somelKidy of 
the sort., who had remained in Khartoum up 
to the very last moment—had yesterday arrived 
across the desert at Aasinian. Kow, if this Euro¬ 
pean refugee turned out a reality, there might 
still he some chance of li'iuning Sir Austen’s 
fate from a pre.sentahle witnesa So the Reverend 
Frank sat and gazed iu-oimd with a soiiiewliat 
I cunteniptuons glance at the mass of dust and 
j dirt and rubbish that eneiimhers the base of 
: that gigaiitie rum, and wailed imjialiently for 
the exyii'cted travelliT. 

Of eourse Frank Liuliell was not, alone. No¬ 
body is e\’er alone for ten seconds in Egypt. 
The eiislom of the country does not peiniit 
Solitude. A crowd of pe.steiing little native hoys, 
yiicturcsqiicly anayed in toiai and ragged ronir 
uii.s.sii ml corn-sacks, uith Hies clii.stci'ing thickly 
on their blcan-d cwe.s, held out their lawny 
hands, and showed their hideous artificial sores* 
and cUiiiioured for iiaeksbisli with true Egvptiatt 
yiersisleiiee. The Reverend Frank regarded llieni. 
cynicallv. ‘No l>acks!ii,-li,’ lie answered in an 
angry tone, threateuiiig llieiii with bis slick, and' 
laying uboul Inm roundly over tlieir naked 
shoulders. ‘Not one jieiiny of bacKsliisb will' 
any one of you get from me to-day. Go along, 
I say. Doii’l w.tiit yon here. Leai'c me alone,, 
can't you T’ 

The boy.s tell back for ii iiioiiieiit, still crying 
‘ Hacksbl.'^b, back.sbuili!’ and rcgardi-d the straiigelf 
witli a suspicious glance. Frank Jannell rose,, 
and strolled idiv towards another part of "the 
liiiildiiiig. The boys followed him fbroiigli tli«, 
deep dn.st, liiistliiig him as be went with genuine 
Oriental eagerness. ‘Raineses! You want see 
Ranu'.ses V Ml' very good guide ! Me show voii 
Rameses ! ’ they erieil in chorus in their broken 
Eiighsli, dancing before Frank Limieirs foolBlejMi, 
raising clouds of dust a.s they went., and leading 
tile w.ay trinmyiliaiitly towards the, great colossal 
oeiUed sliUiie. ‘Me want 110 back^iish,’ one of 
(Ijem msiniialed coaxiiigly with a persuasive air: 

‘ Want to show Eiiglisli gentleman de way. Me 
very good boy. Dis way tor ai-e Rameaes, and 
no backs!IIsi l’ 

Frank Liniudl was a b.asty-teinpcred man, and 
he w.is aksi) gifted with the common Ihitish 
incajiaeitv for gras[iing the idea that anybody 
else should be unable, to comprehend Ids own 
language, if quite, distiuetly, articulately, and 
loudly s]H)keii. .So he paii.setl on his march for 
a second, and leaned his hack impressively 
against the ba.se of one of Ainenhoteji’s groat 
scnl])t,iiied. propylon.s in the central temple. 
‘Now, YOU look here, you hoys,’ lie oli-served witli 
dignity, in his must dulactic tone, holding up 
one warning focelinger, a.s if he were addivssing 
hi.s own national school at Hambledoii-cmn- 
Tlioriiyliaiigli in the comity of Northumberland: 

‘ 1 ’ve seen Rimeses the Great fifty tiine-s already, 
in every po-ssihle form, shape, and material— 
sitting and standing, fighting and feasting,, on 
foot or ill hi.s chariot, life-size or colossal--till 
I’m sick and tired of him. I don’t want to see 
Rainese.s the (Ireat again in any jilaee, jiosition, 
dres.s, or fashion, as long as T live ; and 1 hope 
to goodness I may never more set evee upon him 
anywhere. I don’t like Ilanie8c.s—do you under¬ 
stand ?—I object to Rameses: I disapprove of 
Rameses; anil I don’t care for antiqmtics. I 
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c&tne out here in this precious temple tliis morn¬ 
ing to try and get a little peace and ijuief, not 
to be botliered with boys and colos.sal .statiu'.s. 
And if any one of you fellows comes one step 
nearer me’—he drew a line in Ihe dust with his 
Htick as he sjioke- ‘if .my oiu' of you fellow.s 
dares to ste[) one inch .aeros.s that line, all I can 
say is,' lifting his ^til■k suggesli\ely in llu' ])ieeise 
attitude of the I'lmiMohnie hero - ‘I’ll give him 
Raineses across his )»ack and shoulders before 
he’s anothi'r b ii niiiinte.s older.’ 

The boys li-teiied gt.-neh’ (■> ei’ery woi'd (d 
thi.s succinct .uldress, and then, .seizing u ith 
aviiiity uiKiu llic one wool of ihe whole, whieh 
tliev really undei-.tood, voi iler.iled oie more in 
chorus; ‘Yes. s.di Ituncs.-.,, s.di • ni.- wre good 
guide: me show ion Iwunicsc-.: di^ w.i>, ,-.di, lor 
Kame.ses de (.heal . dis \va_\ to llaiiiese,,.’ 

The jifirson li'oin Nortliuniberl.md jioiseil him- 
wdf lirmly <ig.iiii-l the liaU'-lairied propvlou, and 
resigned hiinseli' to a. cotnn.d look of desji.nr 
at the little lirown lagainuliiiis, who still hehl 
out their eight or ten hands ])crsisleiitfor 
ba( kshish. .Y- Ij.. stood tlii're, tin- very piifnre 
of the baffled llriloii in the midst of ins foes, 
whose light inf.int.rv proNisl far too iiiuible for 
his heavy guns (o dispersi, an .Aiub, as In- 
thought, approach! d by tlie iloor from Ibe op|io 
site direction, ami walked str.ugbt up to him, 
with outstretched hand, a.s if beiil on <‘nl"/iiig 
into conversation with tie' usual jiiaetii.d oli|eci 
of obtaining baekshisli. 

The ncw-comei' was dressed in .semi-Europe.ui 
clotlu-s, with an ohl red bz stuck jauntily on 
his head, as is the fashion with temjile guardian • 
and other siieh minor haiigms-on ol the Egyp 
tian govurninent. EVaiik Eiiinell imineili.iiely 
suspected another attempt to rob Imn oi a fee, 
niKler pretence, of asking for tlie ollieial ]ier!njt 
to visit the antiipiilii's of ('pi'i' Egypt, so 
he wavoil the sirangi-r adde nn]>alienlly witli 
his warning liaml, and observisl once moiv \ety 
loudly in Ids nafive tongue fhe ..uly oim Im 
could use with (In.uicy • ‘ No baek.shi-li : no b.e k- 
shish : I’vi' been here befori', l’\e fee.l every 
preeious soul—in.an, wuinan, or I'bild — eonm-cteil 
in any vv.iy with tin- maiiagi-menl of this i niiih- . 
ainl not a piastre more will one of yoii gei ,,ul 
of me. Not a jiiastri- moi!- rmli-rstainl. Not, 
a .solitary' ])iasii-e.’ 

To his great' surprise, the strang.-r, instead of 
bowing low ainl n-tn-atiiig politely, sinileil ,i 
Ireilign simb, and .inswi n-d in English of ,in 
unexpectedly flowing yet distiintly Hibernian 
character : ‘ Yi-’re mistaken, Mr Ijiiiin ll. It’s Mr 
Liuriell I h.av»‘ the jile.i ,ur> of aiMn-ssing, isn't 
it?-All, ye.s ; I thought so. 'ihey lolil im- at 
the Jiotel a (h-rgyinaii of yer name had been 
asking when 1 M Ih- likely eoniing ilotvn the 
'ifrivcr ; so 1 thought I’d just sP]) out .-it once .md 
see if [ could fimi vi*.’ 

Prank Liunell gave a smldeii st.irt of a,s|oni,sli- 
mciiit. Coulil Ihi- be tin- ii'fugi'c? ‘You’re not 
tlie correspondenl they spoke of, who’s tcseaped 
from Khaiioiuu, stuel) >’ he cried m some 
excitement. 

Tlie stranger imd-hsl a coiirt.eons .a.ssent. ‘Me 
name’s Cousidine,’ he answered’with l•oll•"ious 
•pride; ‘one. of the fighting (’onsiilines of (Jouuty , 
Qavau. T was oorrespondi’iit at Khartoiuji for] 
Dail\j Tehplwiie. —Ah, ye 'uay vvelf stare, «irr, 


for it’s a narrow sfpu-ak iiideial I’ve had of it. 
Wlien the city was (aktui, those nigger fellows 
of the Mahili’s, they Just chop]ied me up piece- 
nu-al into small fragments; .and as I lay there 
on the gi-ound, in sections, near the Bourn' (Jale, 
thinking of me pool old motlier in Ireland, 
“(.'’oiisidiiie, me boy,” says I to meself, or as nnicli 
as was left of nu', “diamond ceuu-iit’ll never 
be able to stick yi* completely togi-tlier ag.ain.” 
Hut Somehow, they dovi-lailed tin- bits after all, 
and took me into tin- hospital ; and 1 pulled 
through, by the kind otiiees of some .Soudanese 
ladies who were good enough to fulopt me ; and 
here r am, su r, a luiser.ible wreck as far as legs 
and arms go why, thosi- lii-atlien h.acked me to 
])ieees so that ye i-onldu’t lay a six])eiu-e lu-lween 
the .sears on me body, 1 giv!‘ ye me yvord for 
it -but ready to go tli!- yioild’s end to help a 
felloe i-ouiitiymaiL in ilistii's.s, or a huly uho 
stands in in-eil of assistance. Well, sirr, I’m glad 
to uiii-t ye, and l.o m.ike yi-r aei|uaiiit,aiiei>, for 
f knew y-r brotlui, and I e.iii givi- ye later news 
of iiim 111.'!) ye'll g!'t in tie nee spa per,s.’ 

'I'le' luieiend Frank dree- Innisi-lf up on his 
iligiiity, <i Jillle stiftly. ‘.‘^11- Austen l.innell e’as 


my eoU'sm, not luv biolher,’ 


an.seered e’itli 


ofiii ial vagueiii'ss. I,.;- he could iievei ijiiile bring 
liiiiiselt to aiklioe It dge tlie e.MsIeliee of the 
;e lres--eoiiMn's son, elio had ili-i'i-ivetl him ot 
lies liii'tlingbl. 

‘Tut, tut, tut, mail,’ the cori'! s],oud(>ut aii.se'ereil, 
not eitlioiil a laiul I inge of e lu.lesoiiu-coiileiupt 
ill his loin ‘I knee tln-m btilli—ytr cousiu 
and \er brolln-v --anil a liin-r man or a braver 
than Ch.ii-lis Liiiiiell, ehoiii ye eaiil to disown, 
I in \ei' set eyes oil. Sure, ve in-edn’f bi- asbaim-d 
of liini.’ ,‘\iid seating hinisilf on the biokell 
pill,11- bv the cli-rgyman’s sub-, Coiisidine began 
to iiarrati in full, eilli niin-b liish .sjiirit. and 
many gia]'liie details, tin- elmle story of Ihe 
.siege, and Ills own .'ilnio.st miraeulou.s i-w ape from 
K'liartoum. 

•I-liit ehat ye’ll be eanling to kiioe iiiosi,’ 
he saiti at la.s|,'afb-r he.’il ddali-d at .some length 
upon fill- fiagiin-lilai'v louililioli ill wldeli tlie 
Malub’s li-oops li.ul lelt bi.s tanous limbs on the 
gioiiinl at Kharl'iiiiu. and tin- grailiia! e-ay in 
eliieli •the . Iii|>.s hail been jiieked nii and e-elded 
(ogetln-e again, as with si.nie pardon.ible e.vag- 
giieli'.n be plii.ised it ■ ‘eiial ve’ll be e'aiiling 
to know IS how yer brotlnr eaiin-out of all this 
trouble ’ 

' |)ui In eoiiie out of it, at all ?’ ihe ReVerelld 
Frank in.piii i-d, wuli a little iindi-rt iirreiit of 
ll•emIllous^e.s,s III his aiivioiis tone. ‘Or Sir 
Austen either? Ifave you any aeeiuate iiiforinu- 
tioii about tln-ir faU- to give iiie'f’ 

‘Aeeurate iiiforinatnui, is it'? Well, it isn’t 
jn.sl tile luoineiit for ()b.sei-viiig accurately, j'c 
must own y('r.s(-lf, when ye’re lying about loo.se in 
pieces, waiting for somebody to pick yv up .and 
lint ve togetlier again,’ (foicsidiiie retorted gaily. 
‘ Hut .ill I can tell ye is this : on the morning 
when tin- niggers broke like ants into Khartoum, 
yer .-oiisiii and ver hi-other were 1 ‘otli alive : and 
if I got away, why' shouldn’t they too? They 
were as clever as I was.’ 

‘Il’.s very improhable,’ Mr Franjf Linuell 
replied inerednloiisly, ye.t luueh diaconcm-Ual. 
‘'f'hcy were lioth reported “most liktdy dead” 
111 the newspaper despatches.' 
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THE GKEiT SEAL. 


‘ Were tliey so, now ?’ Coiiskline echoed with He drop])ed his voice to a conlideiitial wliispeir. 
pnjfonud interest, ‘At Hongola I met a water-eai'i-ier who’d been 

‘Ye.s. .Stragglers and refugees even said their in Kliartouiu to the end, and lie recoginsed me 
bodies had been identified near tlie Pxmrre at once when lie saw me in the bazaar. And lie 
Gate.’ told me he’d observed a white man, disguised 

Cioiisidiue. looked up with a smile of relief, as an Indian Mussulman, in Kliartouni touii a 
‘They did, did they? Then ye. may lake it tor month after the capture, wliiw descnjitiou exactly 
gi-anU'd,’ he answered, in a tone of jirofoiind amsivered to yer biother’.s. At the lime 1 thought 
eonvietiou, ‘that they’re both thi,s minute alive he must be mi.slakeii; for 1 ,s.nv Jiiimell cut 
and kicking.’ down, nieself, in the great siinare : but now yc 

‘Why so?’ the jiarson tusked witli a thrill of tell me the new.->])apers have kill him, I’d stake 
iiniileasant siu'iirise. Family all'eetion didn’t im- reimltilion it was ('hurlie Liniiell the fellow 
jU'omjit him to de.sire the escajie of either of his stivv, and that ye’ll weleoine him home yet .some 
two respected relations. day at yer jiar.sonage in England.’ 

‘Why, have ye never oh.seived,' Considuie _ _ _ _ _ 

answere-d with gi'cat good-Iiimioiir, and tlie 


demonstrative, air of a matliematu iaii proving THE G It 1^ A T SEAL, 

a theorem, ‘that whatever’,s jiiit in the news- ti.,.,,. i.n.i lUi k .i,,.,,. 

J.Icl|)lil*S ilMOVlt > Itidv y VGlftGir will*!'* ,1)1 tf)ii If ti Hii ('((’OjNlti'd 

as iatc tt) 1)0 uttd'rlv niistal<Gu'^ 1’jii UGWsiKinor , , , i . i , T.r.,, . 

man uu'solf, and i ou^dit lo l>i* au iinj)rrjndi(rd st^d, mIiicIi tlu* ]\oyal A\ ill is 

observer of jonnialLsm Take yci'own ease, now. signified, to public doeiiineiits Is of somewluit 
Weren’t ye kilt in a railway a.euleiit ? Didn’t am ieiit origin. The Itojiians had no such scab; 
the uewspajiers report ye entirely dead? AV'ell, thus, their ediit- went forth to the world nnat- 
and when 1 went, to the hotel just now, they te,sted Ly tlcsi'apjieiidages. The eailiest example 
told me ye were here. " 1 iiiismsible, ’ says 1 ; ,,f the use of a puhlic seal in Kiiglaud is aflbrded 
“ the man s kilt long- ago. Ihit he e.mie to 

lile again, says {ho lioti hkofpor. ‘Ml wa.^ uulv i • i p i :• i ;. ^ • 


‘rvor of jounwiUbiu Takt* yer own caso, now. P'dilio duninioutfs is of soniowluit 

vn’t yo kilt in a railway a<ruh*nt ? Didn’t :nu iont origin. The Ihnnan.H liad no such KoaN ; 


lue again, says {ho Jioti hket'por . ‘‘it was only 
a railway ae.eidenl.” *•'I’o be sure,’’ says 1. 


made oecii'ion.d ii'C of one during Ids reign, 


“How' .stu]iKl of me not to have tlioiiglit of f‘' '-lb. t wmg to the art 

that liefore. 1 might, have known he was alive writing heiiig little known, seals from tin's 
■for didn't 1 see his death nieself ni (he news- period ii]>]iear to lia\e eome into commoii m-c, 
jiajier?”’ and beiiee tlie king, in l■o^lnllon with the fashion 

‘Such eases must be very rare,’ Mr Frank ol the iige, adopted a .'-eal -styled ‘'J'hc Great 
Liimell rispoiided with liritish caution. Seal’ with which grants and writs were signed. 

‘ Tbire, is it, sii'r ?’ the corre.sjioiideut echoed It i.s, however, to King Edgar that the regular 
liastily. ‘Well, (hen, lake me own ea.se again, use ol a jmblic .‘seal is ii.s.stgned, although for 

Wasn’t 1 kilt in Afgliaiii.staii, as the Times itself many years it was generally supjiosed that 

aunoiiiieed: and didn’t 1 turn iij. foi all that Edwaiil the Confessor wa.s the first English 

.si.x iiiont.hs later at (,)uett.i ? Wasn’t I kilt wuth socereigii lo bung one into common use. In 

Sl.inley on the Uiipei Congo; .mil didn’t we all those eaily limes, an ollieer designated the 

come out ag.iiii, after all, alive and well, at ‘ Clianeelloi ’ oi the ‘King's Chttiicellor ’ Was 

Zanzibar? 'IVasu’t 1 kilt in Kliartouiu the oilier geiier.illy entrusted with its care; but occasion- 
day, and cut u]» into .siusage-ineat for the use ally says Campbell, in Ids- Liirs of this Lm’d 
of the cominis.sarial. and amn’t I on me xva\ Cluuieillurs- the duties were delegated to n Vicc- 

dow'n to Cairo now', to oll'ei' me sen ices and the chancellor; and at times, when the njipointnient 

ivimdn.s of me liody to me ow'ii goci rnment foi of Chancellor bieame vacant, the Seal, instead 
future expi'ditioiis'? No, no, sirr ; depmid upon of reiuaiidiig in the pelsonal custody of thesovo- 
it, if ever a 111 in’s kilt in the. iiew'spapers, as sure reigii, was more often eoiisi.giicd to the care of 
as fate, it’s a very good symjitom. Wliy do 1 a temporary keeper. At length the practice grew 
give Gordon up, though there are siaiie. th.it think of appointing a peison to hold the seal under the 
he’s living .still. Will, just because the news title of ‘ iveejiet'.’ In yueen EH/abeth's reign, 
p,i]ier.s Were afr.lid to kill him. aliid why do 1 a statute 'vas ]ias.sed which directed that the 
believe, yer Iirotlicr’s alive, and yer cousin too''' ‘Keeper ot llie Gleat Seal' was liencefoitli to 
Why, just became tlie, iiew.spajiers, williout one have the .same place, pie eniineiiee, and Juris- 
i(ualm of doubt, have got rid of them alto- diction as the 1 /ord Chaiieellor, thus combining 
gether.’ tlie two olliees. Hut it was not until the reign 

‘But you say you were iu Khartoum for three of George III. that the old and familiar title of 
month.s after its fall,’ Frank Idunell ohjected. ‘Lord Keeper ol the (tuiit Seal’ fell into abey- 
‘Did yon ever liisir oi' sec anvtliing of either of aiiee ; tliiis, since that time th'z lioliler of the 
my real or .siiiipiHcd '■elatioiis ?’ ,Seal has boine the single title of Lord Chan- 

‘Atid d’ye (hiulv we went Jiayiiig calls and eeiloi'. 
leaving ji.isteboards in Khartoum, after the It is not iininteiestiiig to learn tliat, amongst 
Mahdi’s people eaiiie" Coiisidine retorted con- tlie many Lord Keejieis, history records one 
temptnouslyx ‘ Wliy, sirr, till the night I stole instance of a lady having the care of the Seal, 
away with a small body of natives going north and that Gueen Eleanor, wife of Henry III., 
on duty, I never daied to show me nose ouiside who was ajipojnted ‘Lady Keeper’ during the 
me own quarters, where the SoudaiU'se ladies I king’s absence in France. 

told ye of were kindly taking care of me for I Without the I'oyal permission the Seal may 
Hatter iinaelf I always got on with the ladies, not be taken out of tlie kingdom ; and the only 
But one thing I can tell ye, and that’s certain’ instance in which this iiiitliorily Las been .set 
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at defiance is tlmt wlum Cardinal Wolscy carried 
the Seal with him into Flanders, an act which 
formed one of the cliarges for which he was 
subaeq^uently impeached. 

Curious reoorus are extant of tlie apnoiiitnieiits 
and emoluments in connection with the ollice of 
the Great Seal in tlie sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Thus, tliere was the Clerk of tlie 
lianaper—so called, it. is said, because all writs, 
grants, itc., were formt'rly kept in a hamper — 
whose duties wei'e to attend the Keeper of tlie 
Sea! and take aeconnt of all patents, gnuits, eom- 
missions, Iky. sealed. ‘Da- f'-e> att.u’hed to this 
ollice are .somewhat ipiaiiit; ns, tor instance ; 
‘For his iincient uapo of ltd. per day of 3tiu 
days, £ii, Us. (id. Foj- the waees n)’ ,i hov under 
him to keep the Inr.'-e tli.d cai-ries the M.ix 
and parclunent for the rolls at Cd. ja-r day, 
.£tt, KK !(»id. Foi’ 111 y.iid.^ of woollen Doth at 
8 s. a yard, to ii-’c about the Great Seal at tune ol 
using, £(}, 8 s, Lively lor Deputy (.,’lerk of the 
Haiiaper, 13s. dd. Liver> lor hoy, (is, 8 d. For 
Wilder Livery agaiiusL Xmas, ,i‘l. For Idveiy 
against Wliitsuu, £ 1 . For bugs to eariy writ-, 
£i. For charge-; and expenses of himself and 
deputv for riding, .serving, and w.iiting ujion the 
“Loiil Keeper,” at Ls. (id. per liay, £-'7, 7s. (id.;’ 
and othei' iiiiimr items. 

Besides this important olheer, there Ma.s one 
styled ‘Cliafi'Max in Chancery,' whose duties eoii- 
sihtod in finding the various kind-, ol w.i\ 
neoe.ssary for the sealing, and in attending the 
sealings. In addition there was a .Seah-r, and aNo 
a Fursc-bcarer—an ollice wliicli wc are told h.ul 
its origin as fiu’ buck as the reign of Fdw.ird 111 . 
The duties of this latter ollicer consisted in carry¬ 
ing the Seal, contained, as it is iii the 'presi-ot 
day, ill a 2 »urse, and to take care that no doeu- 
meut passeil umler tlie Seal wiihout proper 
wanuui. It is satisfaetory to know th.it in this 
nineteenth ceutniy most of the.se oltiees ol bine- 
cui'e are now abolished. 

The earliest Se.da appear never to have cx- 
ceeded the size of throe inches in diameter, 
reaching four and a half iuche.s in the reign of 
King Edward III. ; and sinee that time they 
have gradually increased lu size, until tin di i 
meter of the jireseni Seal in use is now a little 
over si.x indies. Mo.- 5 t of the sovereigns iiave had 
more than one Seal during their reign, Kdward 
ni. and Fdwai'd IV. having had live, a uuuibec 
'which George III. eiiualled. 

One leara.s lilth; from hi.slory of the Great Seal 
until the. period of the Conim 'iiwealth is re.vched. 
The parliauientucy records ot that time, make con¬ 
stant I'efereuce to the .sub.ieet. In l(it3, while 
the Civil War was in progress, the subject of a 
mew Seal was one of much debate ; it being finally 
resolved —60 runs the record -‘that Mr Simons 
vbe ro(juited and eaioined forthwith to make a 
mew Great Seal of Fiiigland similar to tlie la.st, 
and tlmt lie shall Imve .£|(K) for liis pains-—£4(i 
in 'hand, and Uire-'-core pounds as soon as he 
shall have tinishwi his work.’ 

In 1(546, we are told tliat, in order that there 
should mot be rival Seals, the one in use firevioits 
-to J(J43 was taken to Oxford, wliei'e rarliaiueiit 
fwas sitting, and ivitli great solemnity it was 
there broken in piece.' in the presence of both 
'Houses. But two yeans ehip.icd when, Charles I. 
having meanwhile surremdoj'efl -himself to the 


Scote, by resolution of the House, a fresh Seal 
of new design was put into u.se. On one side 
w'as depicted a map of Ireland, Jersey, and 
Gnemsey, the arms of 'England and Ireland, 
and the jiiscriptioii, ‘The Great Seal of England, 
1648 while on the oilier side wa.s a repre¬ 
sentation of a sitting of the House of Coiiuiions 
with the Speaker in the chair. The former 
Seal having been surrendered, the journals state 
that a smith was sent for, wlio entered the 
House and broke the Seal before the Speaker : 
the fragments and the piir.se, having the royal 
arms eiiibroidcreil upon it, being given to the 
‘Lords Couiiiiissioiiei.',’ as the custodians of the 
Seal were called during that ]ieriod—lor their 

leei. 

On the aceessioii of Charles 11. another now 
I Seal having been made, the (treat Seal of the 
I (tomnioiiwealth was dealt with ns was the Seal 
I of his j-oya! father, tlie piece.s being likewise 
I delivered to tlie ‘ Lords Comiiii.'-sioiier.s ’ for their 
I fees. A curious episode is slated to have occurred 
I in relation to the Seal of tliii Merry Monaivh. 

I It woiilil .seem that while in exile he had a Seal 
prejiared lor him, which he e.'iined with him into 
I Scotland, when he w.i.' crowned there ; but at 
I the battle ul Worccstei he had the mi'-tortuiie to 
! lO'C it ; and a-, it was never di-coveivd, bus com- 
iii.iiiils were given loi the making of a new one 
! Tile Seal of Janies IJ. has |ierliiij).s the most 
I hislorieal interest attaehing to it ol any. 'Die 
i king le.iriiiiig ot the landing ol I’liiicc William 
j of Orange, took much alarm on bearing how 
1 clo.selv he was apiiroiuliiiig the eapilal ; and 
thinking, no doubt, to enil)ai'ra.'S tlie Govcriiinent 
\ if tin y atiemjited to carry on tlie, all'uirs ol the 
j nation without liiiii, .sent to JeHieys the Jjord 
j Chaiicellor directing him to suirender the Gieat 
I Seal. On receiving it, the king, on the night of 
I December 10, 16M8, accimpiuiieil by Sir Edward 
I Ilale.s, -tole out ill di.sguise from the palace at 
1 B'hitehull, carrying tlie Seal with him ; and 
! gel ting iiilu a boat at AVeslinin.ster, directed the 
j wateniiaii to ]mll to Lainhclli. On tile journey, 

1 the king silently sli])]>ed the Seal into the river, 
i ihinktiig, no doubt, that he bad sunk with it the 
[ foitunes of the I’luice of Orange. Kotwith- 
1 standing the los.-^ of the Seal, histoiy records the 
; progress ol the. revolution, and of the I’riuce of 
I Orange being, a few weeks lat-r, made king, 
j Tile historical Seal, a short time aftcrwardsi, was 
; drawn i i in his net by a li.'-iieriuan. who, it is 
l■ela^ell, was mu h a. toiii.ihed with his find, 
which eventually ivaclied tlie hands of the Lords 
of the Council. 

Ill 178J, the kingdom wa.s startled by' the 
announcement lluit tlie Great Seal of England, 
which had been in use since J760, had been 
.'-toleii. 'Die Ul count given by Campbell states 
that wliile profiarations were being made for dis- 
■solviiig paiiiumciit, news was received tJiat oil the 
night of the i!-lth of March thieves had bi-okeu 
into the house of the LuisI Chancellor (Thurlow) 
ill Gicat (>rmoud Street, tlien bordering on the 
country, and that amongst other tliiugH taken 
frinn tlie study was the Great Seal, enclosed in 
two bags. The tliieves escai>fed with their booty, 
and altliough a rew'ard was offered for tlieir dis¬ 
covery, they eluded detection. The Lord Chan¬ 
cellor, on learning what had happened, immedi- 
I’.lely waited ujion the king at Buckingham House 
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to commnnioate tlie intelligence to him; and a 
Council was then summoned, at which an order 
was'issued for a now Seal. A chai'gc was brought 
agaiu-st the Whigs that, in order to prevent the 
dissolution, they had burglariously broken into 
the Jjord Chancellor’s house ami feloniously 
stolen and carried off the Seal. The subject was 
one that caused a good many witticisms in the 
journals of the day ; the llolHni^ alluding to the 
subject in the following lines ; 

"nio rugged Tlinrlow, who, with siilleii .scowl, 

In sully mood at friend and foe will growl, 

Of proud prerogative the stern sujiport, 

Detmids the entranos of great (.leorge’s court 
'tlainst factious Whigs, lest they, who stole the Se.il, 
The sacrod diadmii itself should steal; 

So have 1 seen, near village butclier’s stall 
(Tf things so gieat may lie eouipared with small), 

A iiia.stiff guarding on a market d.iy 
With snarling vigilance his master's tray. 

Disputes liave sometimes arisen .as to who 
shoiilu be the possessor of the disused Meal. Sueh 
was the mutter of a dispute between Imrd Lynd- 
hurst and Lord Ilroiioh.iiii. On the accession of 
VVilIiam IV. a new Seal w.is ordered to be 
prepared. Lord Lyndliurst lieiiig at tlie time 
Lord Chancellor. Hy tlie time tlie Seal was 
linislied and the order given for using it, Lord 
Brougham liad succeeded to the office. Iiord 
Lyndhur.st claimed the old Orcat .Seal on the 
grmuiil that the transaction referred back to the 
(lute of the first order, and th.it the fruit must 
therefore be considered as having fallen in his 
time; while, on the other hand, Lord Ih'ougliam 
iii'-i'tod that the point of time to be regarded 
was when the old (ire.it Seal ceased to be the 
chuL riicjni. The matter being submitted to the 
king, as supreme judge in such cases, His 
iMajesty etiuitably adjudged that the old Seal 
should be divided between the two noble and 
learned litigants ; and, ics it eonsi.sted of two 
parts for making an inipre.-ision, one rcprcBenliiig 
the sovereign on the throne, ami the other on 
horseback, the destiny of the two ]>at ts respectively 
sliould be iletei'inined by lot. His Majesty’s 
,)udgiiieiit, it is said, was iiuicli approved ; and he 
graciously ordered each part of the .Seal to be 
set in a .splendid .silver salver, with npjiropriate 
devices ami omaments, which he presented to the 
two disputants as a mark of his jiersomd re.spect 
for them. 

Two fnms-mofs ascribed to Lord Er.skiiie show 
the ready wit of that famous but sliort-lived 
Tionl Cbaucellor. He was asked by the Secretary 
to the Treasury whether he would attend the 
Ministerial fish dinner to be given at (Ireenwicli 
at the end of tlie session; to which Lord 
lii'skiiMi replied : ‘To be sure 1 will; what would 
your fish dinner be without the Croat Seal V 
Again, after re.sigmng tlie uHice of Lord Chan¬ 
cellor, which he held for about a year, Lord 
Er.'.kiiie was jircseiit at a diimer-jiarty at which 
Captain Parry the great explorer was a guest. 
The explorer was asked what he and his crew 
htul lived upon when they were frozen up in the 
Polar seas, to wliich Parry replied that ‘they 
had lived upon seals.’ ‘And very good living, 
too,’ exclaimed tlie ex-clmnccllor, ‘if yon only 
keep them long enough.’ 

It may be of interest to know that tlm flreat 
Seals have mostly been made of silver, although 


they have sometimes been made of gold or baser 
metal. The wax used in the actual .sealing of 
documents has been of vnrious colours—red, 
green, white, yellow, brown, and cliocolnti* having 
from time to lime been used. I'lie cords whicli 
run through the wa.x inipres.sioii are of silver 
for very important documents, silken fop those 
of lessei' iuiportnnci', and woollen for (lie 
common run of dociimeiiU 'J'he Seal is fur¬ 
nished with ii richly cmbroiilcred jnirsc, in which 
it is carried before the Lord Cliancellor when he 
appears in stale, 'f'liis purse is renewed every 
year, and is a peripii.site of that high fiiiictionary : 
thu.s, if the oliieo of Loid Chancellor is held for 
any length of time, the junses accnniulale, .is in 
the ease of Lord Eldon, who, it is said, had ,so 
iiiaiiy that his wife i-aiised the h.mgiiigs of her 
lied to be made with them. 

A few words as to the Seals of the present 
reign will bring oiir subjoit to a close. Up to 
the present, but three Seals have been in use, 
each of idintical design. 'I’lie first, wliidi came 
into use at Her Maje.stv’s accession, iKuire on one 
side a figure of Her Majc.sty in stale robes on 
horseback, wearing on her head the royal crown ; 
while the counter seal .shows a figure of the 
t^ueen in her coronation lobcs, seated on the 
throne. In the year 1860, it was found necessary 
that a similar Seal shonhl be made ; and again 
in 1878. In tlnit year, an Act was passed which 
directed that many of the documents hitliei'to 
jiassed under the Cicnt Seal should for the future 
be jia.s.scd under a smaller Seal, styled the Wafer 
Creat Seal. Hence, the use of the Croat Seal 
))ioper is now restiieted to docuiiieiitK of high 
uiipoitaiiee, such a-s treaties with foreign Oovem- 
ments, dtc. 

It was thought in official quarters that at the 
time of the .liibilee Her Majesty would probably 
have conmiaiided a new Seal to be designed, «ith 
a representation of her figure similar to that on 
the new coinage ; but no such commands having 
been forthcoming, it may be liopcd that now 
many years will elapse before it may become 
necessai'y for a new (tesigu of the Great Seal of 
Eiiglaml. 
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Th.vj' same evening, as aunt and niece were seated 
in the littk room which .scrv'ud as dining-room 
and drawiiig-iooiii both, they saw the well-known 
figure of the village poi-tnian slopping before their 
little gate. 

‘Run, Avice, dear, ami see wliat letters old 
David lias for us,’ .•<aid Miss Marehmoiit, looking 
round at her niece. ‘ We ought to have one from 
grauduiaiiiiini to-day, it is s>o long since she has 
written.’ 

Avice needed no second bidding, and iiiauotlier 
moment slie was standing hy the old postman’s 
side. ‘ Now, David,’ she said coaxingly, * where 
are those letters you promised me yesterday ? I’m 
getting fearfully imiiationt for them.’ 

David shook his bend. ‘I’m fearing there’s 
naething fur ye the nicht, irtis.sie,’ he replied, as 
he held open his scantily-filled bag for her inspec¬ 
tion. ‘ But here’s Iwa for the auld JeJtly youcler/ 
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notlJing his h<»tl in the direction of the window 
as he sroke, and at the same time producing two 
square-looking packets from the bottom of liis bag. 

* Sfaybe there ’a some bit letter inside for you.’ 

Avice shook her head doubtfully ; there was 
not much likelihood of that, she thought, as she 
returned to the sitting-room with them. ‘Two 
for you, auntie,’ she said, as she handed them to 
her. ‘One’s from j;;randmnmma, and the_other’s 
an Indian letter -from papa, I expect; it’s like 
his writing.’ 

If she had wanted to know the contents of the 
last-named leUer, she was doomed to disappoint¬ 
ment, for Miss Miirclimont, after ghmi'ing at the 
superscription, placed it in her pocket and turned 
her attention to the other one. Her bruther-iu- 
hiw's scrawls were not easy to read, and she pre¬ 
ferred deciphering lliem hy herself. 

Presently, however, Avice, .seeing the Stand- 
ishes at the gate, went off to join them in their 
walk ; and then jmlliug the Indian letter out of 
its rusting-plnc.e,, tlie elder lady jiroceeded to per¬ 
use it Appari'iitly the couteuts did not exactly 
please her, lor her inmally jdacid forehead wore a 
decided frowu ns .she rep’laeed it in its envelope, 
and an ejaculation which, coming from otlier lips, 
might have been teriiied impatient, escaped her. 
‘It’s a great nuisance,’ she murmured, luilf aloud, 
as she gazed ahstraeteilly out of the window—‘a 
great uui-.anci>. If only he hail waited until 
rather later—until October, say, or even the end 
of ijepteniher! But to have him coming home 
just now, when mother and 1 are both away from 
iiome, anil Erica too- it is really loo provijking. 
However, he’ll ju.st have to come and stay down 
here, if he really wants to see us on husiness.— 
Ah, well, I just wish Margaret h.id never met 
him. Poor Margaret I it would have been better 
for her at anymte if .she hadn’t.’ And then the 
good soul went off into a day-dream, a sad-sweet 
dream of days which could never retuiu, when 
her long deM sister, Avice’s mother, had been a 
laughitig joyous girl, just as her daughter was 
now, in the bright careless days before .she had 
«uet ami loved Kilmur Sacharty. 

The shadows were growing long and hhi'dv ere 
she was roused from her reverie by her niece’s 
merry laugh. She smiled us she watched the 
girl’s deft nugers light the little lamp, ‘ to save 
Perkins the troubleand sighed, too, as she 
noted how like every gesture, every moveinetil 
of the sUm figure, was to that of tlic dead young 
mother. 

‘I have had a letter from j'our father,’ she 
began at hast after a few minutes’ pau.se. Tliis 
was merely hy way of iuUodaction, as Avice knew 
that much already. ‘ It i.s jmt very long, nor is 
fhei'e much in it, e.xcept the fact tliat he is on his 
way home—ahem, 1 should»suy to England, at this 
«>,|nomenb’ 

‘ Papa coming home ! Why, liow’s that, 

aafltie? He hasn’t been abroad more than 

, years since he was here last. Wliut can he 

bringing him home f And Avice tunie<l a look 
f df inquiry upon her aunt 

I cannot tell you, for I do not know 
inygelf/ returned th(..t lady. ‘ Ile^ merely says it 
As. A.'l)aatter of business, which he 'can settle ’oest 
j'P'iBrlbiifllly. But yoq know how erratic his move- 
':;then1i? are.’ 

; Avice looked puzzled, bui^ not- altogether; 


pleased. The truth was, she also wished her 
I lather’s visit had been deferred till later, for she 
had no mind to quit Mark’s Cove before the 
Standishes, and she feaixid that this might lea<l 
to her aunt’s returning home at once. So she 
was not a little relieved to hear Miss Marchmont 
declare that she had no iiiteutioii of going back, 
and that if Kilmur wanted to .see them, he could 
just come down to Mark’s Cove. 

‘That’s another fuHilmeiit of my prophecy,’ 
said Avice, a.s she related the nevvs to her ally 
Humphrey the next day -‘at least, 1 mean a 
kiml of fulfilment, for of course it is a vciy nice 
one, and I prophesied evil.’ 

Ilumphrey didn’t answer. lie appeared busily 
engro.sBcd in baiting one of the gill’s hooks—in 
reality, he was doubting whether the news were 
really so good—at least Tor him, for ‘ papa ’ might 
object to his suit, and shatter all his liopcs with 
one cruel blow. However, it was no good meet¬ 
ing trouble half-way, as lie told himsell'; so, 
easting nil thoughts of parental opposition to the 
winds, he vt to work to enjoy liimself as heartily 
as if no such tiling could possiblj exist, and the 
next few days passed more svvittly than those 
before. Destiny, however, was bringiug the 
much-dreaded father nearer and nearer, iiiilil at 
hut one fine day it landed him outside the little 
green door of Miss Jfiirchmont’s rooms, and gave 
him a fneiidh push over the threshohl. 

Humphrey was out when he arrived—hy him¬ 
self, for a wonder tlie fact being that he had 
gone out in a herring-boat, ‘jiist to see what it 
uas like,’ as he .said ; and he did not return until 
about eight o’clock the nexl iiioriiiiig. 

Mrs 8t.indisli told him the news over his break¬ 
fast, and uh-o added that she laid been iiilroduied 
to tiic new-eomer. 

‘(dll .\ikI what is he like.?’ inquired 
Huiiiplirej, diligently buttering his bread, as if 
Kiliiiur Saeliarty’s appearance was no more to 
him than th.it of the ewee.p. ‘ Is he good- 
looking ?' 

‘1! Ill—yes. I .suppose he would he considered 
r.ithcr handsome. J!ut, inj dear Humphrey,’ iii 
an exjiressive vvhisjier, ‘he is liloci, ’ 

^ Jllack almost shouted her son, .spiiiiging out 
of hi.s sent in asloiiisliinoiit. ‘ Do you mean to 
say that Avice Sachurtys father is black >’ 

Mrs Staiidi.sh looked a little surjirised. She 
had certiiiiily not expected .such an exhibition of 
feeliii'', :iiihou"h she guessed that her news would 
be rattier .stutliiig. 

‘Of course, he is not like a nigger, my dear,’ 
she said mildly, ‘He i.s an Indian - but I’m 
not sure, as it is in Malacea lie lives- a niiin of 
great influence, and of very high rank there, 
I believe. And he is not very black, not very 
much more so than Avice herself; and you 
know she is not particularly dark.’ 

Humphrey frowned. However noble and 
powerful the father might be, the idea of a 
c.iloured father-in-bw was not exactly a pleasant 
one, even though the tinting were liglil. But 
still, as he reflected, intermarriage witli foreign 
potentates and nobles was not considered such a 
very dreadful thing nowadays. In fact, it was 
done, well, if not every day, at least sometimes. 
And then there was Avice herself, so sweet and 
bright and lovable, with her winsome face, which 
had learned to brighten at his coming, and her 
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nmrry laugh, which rang in his ears like music. 
Surely, if she loved him, it was worth while sub- 
niiltiug to some little disagreeables for her sake. 
And as he thought it nil over, the recollection 
flashed over him of how that bright face had 
looked in its deathly pallor that day on the dill's, 
when he all but lost her ere she was won ; and 
lie shuddered again at the remembrance, and felt 
firmly and clearly how impossible it would be 
for liim to relinquish her, come what might. 

And after all, when he was introduced to Mr 
Sacharty, he found that—to look on, at all 
events -he was not at all so bad as lu; ha<l 
imagined. Dark he most certainly was, but ex¬ 
ceedingly handsome notwithstanding, with clear- 
cut features, a thin composed-looking mouth, 
and glossy hair the colour of Avice’.s, which 
waved slightly and most becomingly. 

He profe.ssed himself charmed to meet his 
precious daughter’s preserver, for as such he 
most assuredly regarded llnm]direy, imd offered 
no obstacle to the free unrestrained intercourse 
which had all along existed between the two. 
To be sure, he often made one of the Jiarty when 
Huni])hrey projwsed any ramble or excursion for 
himself and A vice ; hut the astute young man 
early discovered Mr Sacharty’s objection to the 
motion of tlie sea, and accordingly increased the 
number of liis aquatic. e.Kpeditions, much to 
Avice’s secret joy, for she loved boating beyond 
everything. 

So far there had been no mention of the 
‘ biisine.ss,’ the grave importance of which had 
brought him to England, and Miss Marchmont 
Was beginning to think of making some inquiries 
as to its nature, wlioii, to ln-r relief, her brotlier- 
in-law started the subject himself. They were 
alone. Miss Marchmont was sitting by the open 
window bu.sily engaged in embroidering a pina¬ 
fore for a little niece in Iivland, when Ivilmiir 
suddenly drew up his chair opposite hers and 
said quietly ; ‘Amelia, T want to liave a little 
talk with you about the busine.ss wliicli has 
br.Hight me over here, and it seems to me that 
just now is a very good opportunity for doing 
so.’ 

‘ Well,’ returned his sister-in-law, laying down 
her work, ‘ 1 am glad that you have started the 
subject; for i was beginning to have some very 
serious doubts as to the existence of any business 
whatever.’ 

The Indian smiled —an uiiplea.sant smile. ‘Oh 
yes, it is very real busiiieBS,’ he replied—‘very 
real, I assure you. It is about Aviee’s marriage.’ 

Miss Marchmout started. ‘Avice’s marriage,' 
she repeated, a nameless dread striking cold at 
her heart. ‘ Why, she i.s not even engaged. 
Wliat i.s the use of bilking about marriage for a 
child like that '?’ 

‘Her mother was e.xaclly the same age when 
she married me,’ replied the othei', in his cold 
measured tones —‘ exactly the same age, if I 
remember right; besides, what has age to do 
with the matter?’ 

‘ She cannot choose for liei’self; she is too young 
to know lier own mind,’ began Miss Marchmout; 
but her brother-in-law interrupted her. 

* It is not a case of choosing for herself or of 
knowing her own mind,’ he said quietly. ‘ It is 
/, her father, u’bo have to choose; and I have 
chosen.’ 


‘Good gracious, Kilnuir, what do you mean?’ 
Miss Marchmont was not given to the use of 
ejaculations, but the violence of her emotions 
forced this one from her. 

‘ I mean precisely what I say,’ was the answer. 

‘ 1 have exercised my parental light in clioosing 
my daughter’s husband, and he is one of the 
richest men in all the Malay I’eiiinsula.' 

‘ And his name ?’ gasped Miss Marchmont. 

‘The llajali Mutwuuee,’ returned her brother- 
in-law triuniiihantly ; ‘and ho has promised to 
make her his principal wife.’ 

‘ lli.s principal wife! Tlie pi incipal wife— 
teuiporarilv, ol course—of a Malay rajali.’ 

All Mi 8 s Maichmoiit’s ideas of right and 
lionour rose in anus at such a thought. Her 
brother-in-law must have tiikeu leave of his 
sen.'Os, and she would take upon herself the duly 
of setting liini light. Possessed of a considerable 
How of language, she took him severely to task 
lliere and then, and poureil out the vials of her 
wrath upon him. Put he did not mind. He 
slinigged his shouldeis a little, and then sat 
2 >atiently wailing, a smile on liis thin lips, 
until such time as lier eloquence should be 
exhausted. 

At lust she slopped, more from want of breath 
than fi’om lack of uigiiment; and then he 
repeated, politely but firmly, bis former declara¬ 
tion, that he, us the girl’s father, had complete 
authority over her in all mattei's whatsoever. 

Miss Murchinont was momentai'ily duiafounded 
by his coolness. Only nionicnturily, however, for 
suddenly bending forward in hei' chair, the light 
of triumph in her eye.'*, she exclaimed : ‘ Kilmur 
Sacharty, you have no such authority. You 
renounced it entirely on her mother’s death.— 
No!’ as he opened liis lips as if to reply ; ‘you 
need not trouble to deny the fact, for 1 liave your 
Idniial remiiicialion in black and w’hite at the 
lawycEs, and by that parier her grandmother and 
myself are appuinted Avice’s guardians.’ 

All angry gleam flushed in the dark eyes.of 
llie foreigner. ‘ 1 'hat iiuper is not binding,’ he 
eiied fiercely. ‘In my own land, among my 
own people, 1 can snaj) my fingers at your musty 
lawyers and their foolish decrees, fit only for 
tlic control of slow-blooded Englishmen. We in 
M alacca do not acknowledge such piiiiers ; we do 
not hold that faith should be kept wdtb infidels.’ 

A scoriilul smile curled round the corners of 
the sijinster’s lip as he said this. ‘You talk 
foolishly, Kilmur,’ she said, rising. ‘When you 
come to think the matter over, you will see that 1 
am right.’ 

Api>aieiitly, Miss Marchmout was right,when 
she juedicted that Kilmur .Sacliurty would think 
better of what he liad,^id ; foi' the next morning 
he waylaid her as she was going down to the 
beach and humbly apologised for his rash and 
foolish words. She was the more surprised at 
this, as she knew her brother-in-law to be a 
man of an intensely proud nature, and for 
a moment she was somewhat inclined to doubt 
his sincerity. However, his penitence, although 
somewhat theatrically expressed, seemed real 
enough; and after giving nim a sharply-scruti¬ 
nising glance, which he bore without flinch¬ 
ing, she graciously accorded him the pardon he 

SOllgllt 

‘Only I hope, Kilmur,’ she added impressively* 
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‘ that yon will ncvetr entertain such am oiitra|*eous 
idea again. Bemetiiber Avice is not in the slightest 
degree answerable to you, nor have you any power 
over her.’ With which w’aniing speech she ps^sed 
oji down to the beach, leaving Kilinur to digest 
her w'ordsat his leisure. Hud she seen the look 
of hatred wliich passed ovw her hrotlici'-iii-law’s 
face as she turned away, she luiglit not have felt 
80 comfortable as slw ttid ; but she was thinking 
of otiier things, anil she did not notice liini. 

Tte truth was she bud remarked for some time 
past Hiunphrey'.s growing atfachmeiit for Aviee, 
and her mind was occupied with tin* problem, did 
the girl return his allcetioii, or -were her feelings 
. towards him merely those of friendsliij) < She 
could not tell. (Jills were (jueer creatures, and 
Avice in some things wa,s one of the queerest. 
The only W’uy in which her aunt could judge was 
by watcliing lier closely when with Humphrey ; 
and even then, as .she ticknowledgod witli a sigh, 
it was very liard to tell. 

Matters were iu tlii.-i state when one morning 
she roeeivixl a letter from lier sister iu Ireland 
begging her to come over and help her, as her 
youngest child was dangerously ill with scailet 
lever, and the two elder oue.s seemed to be sicken¬ 
ing of the same fell complairit. She had scarcely 
finished reading her -sister’s mouniful epistle, 
written iu pencil by the sick child’s side, wlu n 
Kitmur, who was also engaged in p-rnsiug his 
cori'eepiawlenoe, glanced up. 

‘ Can yon tell sue when the next train goes to 
London i’ he inquired. ‘ 1 (ind 1 must go at once 
to £ei‘iin. 1 have some bueines.s there Ailuch 
raqniree luy immediirte attention, and 1 nuust go 
to Hondon first.’ 

A feeling of irelief came over Miss Mai'chiuout's 
hehit. if l^iUuar were away, she slioidd not 
mind leariira Arioe iu Seotlaud, to pay a long 
piomised io some friends, whde she herself 
went to Irehthd. 

‘Th'm is a train about eleven o’clock,’ broke 
in Avice’s voice before her aunt Innl time to 
answw. ‘^ou could catch that nicely, I should 
think.’ 

Evidently her father thought so too ; ainl by 
five minutes j.»ast eleven lie was .slowly steaming 
out of the Mark’s Cove station, leaving Avice and 
her aunt to leturn home and nndie their own 
preMUjations for a speedy deparlmv. 
r Hoiaplirey [uilled a deciiledly long face wdnui 
he heard of their change of plan; ‘though,’ as 
Avice remarked, ‘it only made two or tln-eedays’ 
difi'erenee, after all, Mks Marchmont having all 
along intended leaving on tlie Ih-st.’ 

‘And to-morrow will be the twenty-eighlh,’ 
added the gii-l by way of consolation. 

•‘Are yon I'eally leavi;^ to-uiurrow, then?’ 
qfteried Humphrey au.xi&isly. ‘So soon as 

:^lh8tr 

Tlsey were standing by the little green gate, 

, ,the afternoon sun glinting full upon tliem when 
hfi .spoke, and in the soft light Avice looked more 
/beautiful than evi r. Tiie tliought of jiartiug 
/ ft/piu her even for a short time was a painful 

j really and truly to-uiorrow',’she replied, 

»'abseutay jmllnig off the petals of the crimson rose 

./,|^'h«if;.beit.' 

it fancy, or was there really a sad inilec- 
the bright voice as shs sjtokel Tie could 
i.. ---- 


not say, but a sivthkn impulse made him ask 
huniwlly : ‘ Are yon sorry to go. Miss Sacliarty ? 
Would you have liked to have stayed ?’ 

Something in his tone startled hoj-, and she 
drew a step or two back through the little gate as 
she replied: ‘Sorry 1 Well, yes; I am soiiy ! 
It has all been so hapiiy, and now it is at an end, 
and it can never come over again.’ 

llumplirey looked at her in surprise. ‘What 
do you mean ?’ he iu(|uired. ‘ VA'hat is it that 
can never come over again (’ 

‘ Wliy, the summer,’ she leturned, colouring 
slightly under his earnest ga/e. ‘Of course there 
will be other summers, but then no two are. quite 
alike—do you think sol 1 always feci that at 
the cud of summer. A jcoi- will pass, you see, 
befoi'e the next—and a year is a long time.’ 

I’efore lluiuphrey could lepli, Miss Marchmoiit 
appeai'cd iu the doorway. ‘ Come in, Avice, dear 
-- 1 want your lielp,’ she said, nodding kindly to 
Humphicy. ‘We liiive n good deal to do," yon 
know, and I’eikiii.s ha.s got erne of her bad bead- 
udies, and can do nothing.’ 

Avice tiinicd away, not .sorry for the inter¬ 
ruption. Hiunpliicy had looked so strange, she 
thought, and hial evidently not understood her 
reiiiark.s about the siiimiicr. 

That was the last opportunity lluinjdirey had 
t of a ]irivate talk with her ; foi', as IMii-s Alarcli- 
iiioiit had siiiil, there was jdenty to do, and the 
girl herself left early the next mnriiing. ‘Good¬ 
bye !’ she cried gaily, waving lier hand to him 
ns the train began to move, ‘1 datesay 1 sliall 
see you soon again !’ Ami tlieii, as the little 
trio on the pbalorni faded out of sight, she sank 
back iimung llic eii.-.luon.s of the carriage and pre¬ 
pared to eii)ov lier book. Hut somehow or otiier, 
its contents failed to interest her. The stoiy— 
one which she laid long wi.sJied to read, and 
which Huuqiliiey had pushed into her hands as 
he bade lier good bye— .seemeil for the tunc to 
have lost its duuiu. The words made no sense. 
Two or three times slic read over the same 
passage, and every time Humphrey’s face seemed 
to come between leer and the jiiiiit, until at 
last s-lic was ban to dedai'e licrself beaten, and 
shut it up with a bang which cousidwably stM’tled 
the elderly lady who was .seated in the opposite 
COTlnT. 

Sta-uth Gnrroii, where slie was going, was a 
small phe e, but a good deal frerjmiited just ut 
that .si.ison by v'lsitoi.s, wJio were iiUracted partly 
by the mildness of it- climate, and partly by 
tlie ])ictures(juenes3 of its scenery, which was 
extremely gruiid and mountainous. Her friends, 
Major Douglas and his wife, liad gone tliere 
chiclly on account of tlie uuueral waters, for 
which the ]ilace was celebrated, and they were 
staying iu an liotel near the Well. 

‘ It is BO niucli more convenient thmi staying 
in rooms,’ Mrs Douglas explained as she kd 
Avice up-stuir.3 on lier arrival ‘ One is saved all 
trouble ami bother then.’ 

She w'as a pretty, delicate, little woman, of 
about two ©r three and thirty, of an easy-going 
temperanieiil, which made her anytiiing but a 
strict chaperon, as Avice quickly found oUt. 
Indeed, her husband was tiiuch the best chaperon 
of the two, and had he been there ail the time, 
it would have been better for Avice. But 
day after her arrival he w'ent off'to Perthahire 
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for some shooting, and the girl was left prac¬ 
tically to her own devices. 

She had been there about a week, or perhaps 
a little longer, when one luorniug coming in to 
lunch she noticed a fresh face at the long dining- 
table. The new-comer was a dark humls()me 
man of about forty, clean shaven, and so dark in 
hue that she immediately decided that he must 
be, if not wholly coloui'cil, at anyrate hall-caste. 

‘ Who is he, Mrs Douglas, do you know ?’ she 
inquired, gazing curiously at tlie apparently 
unconscious stranger ; but though Mrs Douglas 
turned her gold-rimmcd gla.sscs full on ihe 
swarthy visage opposite, she could not .saj' u'ho 
or what he wa-s. ‘We shall learn his name 
by-aml-by,’ she j'etimied cai-elessly ; and Avice's 
curiosity remained for the time unsatislicil, and 
she dismissed him from her mind, i-’i'csently, 
however, she felt irresistibly iinpelleil to look 
across the table at the .stranger ; and a curious 
uiidefinublc feeling of uneasiness stole over her 
as she saw those keen black eyes fi.\.cd steadily 
upon her. She tried in vain to remove her eyes 
from his face. She looked at his neighbour, at 
the pot of heather which foi’iucd the central 
ornament of the table, and finally at her own 
plate; but wherever slie looked, her glance 
seemed compelleil to return to him. She gave 
a lialf-impatieiit shrug as she endeavoured to 
control her eyes, and a smile of satLsl'action flitted 
momentarily over tlie dark face opposite. Lunch 
appeared that day an interminable alfair, and 
Avice heaved a sigh of intcn.se lelief when at 
length it drew to a close and she followed Mrs 
Douglas from the room. 

‘How oppressive it was in there!’ she e.x- 
claimed us they reached their own room. And 
indeed all lunch-time she had felt as if she 
were being stilled. 

Mrs Douglas looked slightly astonished; ‘Hot, 
do you mean !’ she iuquired, drawing on a jiair 
of dainty driving-gloves. ‘ Why, my dear, 1 
thought it quite cold. In fact, I made up iiiy 
mind that a jacket would not be a bit too heavy 
driving tlii.s afternoon.' 

‘No; 1 don’t mean that it was hot,’ returned 
the girl. ‘I mean—well, I can’t quite exidaiii ; 
but it felt very horrid.’ And she shiveied 
slightly as sue sjioke, lying back in the easy- 
chair with evidently no intention of dressing. 

Her friend w.is almost ready by this time. 
‘Aren’t you coming out?’ she a-sked with some 
surprise. ‘ We were going for a drive with Mrs 
Barfolt, you know.’ 

‘Oh, to that place—what do you call it—that 
old castle near here? No; I don’t think I’ll 
come this ufternoou. I’ve got rather a head¬ 
ache.’ 

Mrs Douglas looked ipiite distressed. ‘ What 
a pity!’ she cried. ‘Do change your mind, 
like a sensible girl, and come. You won’t have 
the chance again, ^lerliupe.’ 

But though she could not herself tell why 
die refused an excursion to which she had long 
been looking forward, Avice declined the invU 
tation persistently. 

‘I’ve got ititlier a headache,’ she repeated, 
‘and I should not enjoy it.’ 

So her friend was obliged reluctantly to depart, 
leaving her ensconced on the sofa with a novel 
and a bottle of lavender water by her side. 


IEEIGATI02f IN INDIA. 


Bat less than an hour after Mis Douglas liad 
started she sallied forth, armed with the hook 
and a rug, to a little glen at the back of the 
hotel. Why she chose that spot she could not 
have said, for it was not much frequented by 
the guests at the hotel, who usually scorned it 
on account of its nearness. Perhaps it was the 
cool green shadows of the glen which tempted 
Avice there that afternoon, or perhaps it was 
the tinkling music of the little burn which ran 
tlirougli it, ami by the side of which she eslab- 
liahed herself, raising her eyes every now and 
then from her book to gaze into the clear 
depths of.a pool in -which were mirrored a 
thousand varying tints from the auiunm tree.? 
aboi'e. 

The time slijiped slowly by, the silence un¬ 
broken save by the calls of the birds, the 
murmur of the brook, or the occasional ru.stlc 
of sonic rabbit in the biislies, when all of a 
sudden, and without the slighte.“t warning, she 
felt the same odd feeling of mental oppression 
wdiicli had so distressed her at lunch. (Ilaucing 
up quickly, she saw’ tlie tall lithe form of the 
stranger standing before her. 


IIIIIUIATION IN INDIA. 

When irrigation is spoken of in this country, it 
usually means the application to tlie soil of sew¬ 
age. The ncces.sity for i-uniniig clean water o\*er 
a liuUl is hardly ever experienced ; hut in warm 
countries this is nut the case, in countries like 
India, Persia, ami Cliiiio, tlnf heat is so great, and 
the rainfall of the rainy season is so capricious, 
that artificial watering of the fields is i^equired, 
if the certainty of a cio}) is to be looked lor. In 
India, iirigation has been carried toAgat peiiec- 
tion. The water is obtained from^Ktls, wells, 
and what are called tanks. Tlicse tanks c* reser¬ 
voirs are made by daiimiiiig up the courM of a 
river or slicam at a suitable site. In the rainy 
season a large supply of water is thus stored up, 
to be used iluring the next summor. This source 
of -water is but little used compared with that 
from canals and wells. There are no data to 
sho-w’ what extent of laud in India is -watered from 
wells, but there is reason to believe that it exceeds 
that of either canals or tanks. 

Canal irrigation existed before the ad\cnt of 
British rule in India. During the reigns of 
Akbar and Shah .lelian, in the more prosperous 
period of the Mogul dynasty, several canals for 
in-igatioii purposes were made. Indeed, one of 
the canals now cxistiftg, which takes its W'ater 
from the river Jumna, is the reconstruction of a 
canal which was first excavated in the fourteenth 
century. During the last fifty yeare the govern¬ 
ment of India has done a great" deal in the way of 
irrigation works, especially by constructing canals 
both in Northern and in Sontl-iern India. These 
arc now, and, asj time goes on, -will lie a still greater 
benefit to the country. It may be said of these 
canals that they arc a permanent insurance against, 
famine. They also employ a large number of 
native ]«ople, and, like the raUways,: they 4o 
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njiueh to help on the improvement ami civilisa¬ 
tion of the country. 

Before giving a short account of one of these 
canals, it may be ailvuntageoua to give a brief 
de.scription of well-irrigatiou as cirried on over 
all ln<lia, but especially in the more northern 
provinces. Nearly the whole of the great plain 
that embraees the country through whicli the 
river systems of the Indus and Ganges run, I'alled 
the Iiido-Gangetic plain, is alluvial in its forma¬ 
tion, and water can always be oblained at no 
great depth from the surfaee. Indeed, an exca¬ 
vation carried no farther tliaii ten or twelve feet 
will frequently gather as mueh water as will 
sullice for a limited plot ol gninml, such as a 
vegetable garden. <,Jeiie,i-ally, however, the wells 
used for fteld-irrigatioii are eoustriicted with care 
and at eon.sideral)le e.\peiise--the principles of 
well sinknig being fully understood b}' the natives 
of Indiaand the shaft of eneh well is carefully 
liueil witli a c^ylinder of ma.sonry. 

The site chosen for the well is the highest point 
in the fields over wliieh it is intended to run the 
water. But this difierenee in elevation ih very 
slight in a country so level as the plains of 
India To obtain a sufficient height for ilelivery 
of tlie water, it is generally jicoe.-sary to raise 
the mouth of the well by surrounding it with 
a mound of earth, and the inasoiuy eylinder is 
built up to the tup of this mound. 

The water is raised from these wells in large 
leathern buckets capable of holding ten to (ittcen 
or even twenty gallons of water. Attached to 
the buckett'flii rope, which jiasses over a grooved 
wheel other end is lastened 

to pair of bullocks. These bullocks 

are'^feveiv down an inclined path or gangway, 
which, beginning at the top of the mound Just 
mentioned, is continued into an excavation sjieci 
ally made for it. If the well is large and intended 
to water a giKsd many fields, then a double gang 
way is made, so that two pairs of bvdlocks may 
be employed at the same time, one gangway for 
the downgying, and the other for the upcoming 
bullocks. Each pair of bullocks has of coni.-e 
its owii driver. A man is stationed at the top 
of the well, who.se duty it is to overturn the 
buckets iido a shallow enelo.'.ed space, fiom which 
the water flows into the ii I'ig.ition channels, and 
is thus distiibuted over th.; fields. This distribu- 
-tion has also to be done by manual labour, men 
being employed to direct the stream over the 
several plots of land, all of which in turn receive 
thus a sufficient amount of water. This part of 
t^e irrigation process is the same whether the 
WAter comes from a well or from a canal. 
>-'',;„iImgation by means of canals is ]>ai-ticularly 
ktjited to India on account of two of its geogra- 
,ifhte«d features. The tiret is, that at the time of 
year when the wate^'is most needed, the rivers 
jm Northern India at least are very full, because 
Hie tonree of these rivers is the Himalayas, one of 
the longest and loftiest <!hai]:is<- ^ snov -anountaius 


in the world; and during the intensely hot and 
dry weather in the montlis of April, May, and 
a part of June before the rainy season begins, 
the sun’s heat is very great, and melts the snow 
on the mountains in enormous quantities; and 
thins the livers are filled, not so full, it is true, 
as they arc in the rains, yet eoutiiining a splendid 
supply of water for the crops at a time of the 
year when they would otherwise jierish for want 
of it. 

The second feature is that the laud that has 
to be irrigated is an immense plain sloping gently 
towards the sea; so very gradual is this slojie 
that it is soiuetime.s difficult to get sufficient fall 
for the minor irrigation cliaiim'ls. In the main 
channels, however, the slope is too great; and 
1,0 obviate tlie scouring action which a too rapid 
curi'ent would have, the gradient in the bed of 
tile ciiiial is made le.ss by introducing falls at 
iuteivids. Tlii'se falls are cimslructcil of masonry, 
ami tliey allow the water to make a sudden drop 
of ii'om fifteen to twenty feet. In this way the 
[ loo great slojie is tivoideil. 

i It lias Just been mentioned that the rivers are 
lull during the dry hot season. Nature thus by 
itself provides for tlie irrigation of the eouiii.ri ; 
for a liver like the Ganges li.is fertilrsed the 
laiul for many milea on either side of its course 
for ceutiiries before a single canal had ever been 
made. But the water of a liver can do lar moi'e 
fertilising work when distiibuted o\ er the country 
by artificial cliaiiuels ; and to feed them, a parent 
Canal is required 

Auioiig all the irrigation canals of India there 
is none that has done so much for its agriculture 
.18 that known as tlie Ganges Canal. Tliis large 
artificial river begins at llardwar, in tlie uoith- 
west corner of tlie Noith-wesl I’rorinces, and 
ends at Cawiqiore, running tluis a distance of 
four hundred and forty-live miles. The notion 
of a canal in Gxeat Britain is that of those used 
for iui\igation, in W'hich the water is stili; but 
in tliese iirigation canals the water lIovv.s like 
that in a river ; yet there is this great dilfereiice 
between tlie.ie ennals and a river : the latter in 
its eoiu'se beeome.s l.ii'ger, by the eont' ibulious of 
its tiiliitt.iries ; while a carnal on the contrary 
grows .smaller as it jierfoims ih Hoik oi' iriiga- 
tion, so that in the case of the <’'uiges Canal by 
the tiiu ’li ivache.s (.lau npoic tlieiv ■ very little 
water left. 

ll.udwar, where (he hoa<l worV), of this canal 
are, is a very heantilul spi't It ■ s rt (he month 
of a wide gorge or \alley at .he foot of the 
Himalayas, down which the huge Ganges (lows, 
and hi re it termiiiate.s its counection with the 
mountains, and hegin.s its long eourse in the plains, 
running for nearly a thousand miles in a south¬ 
easterly direction to the Buy of Bengal. It is at 
this place that Bir Brohy C'autley and the engi- 
noeis associated with him determined to construct 
the dams required to force the water to enter 
the ni'tificial channel which had prcvion.sly been 
dug along the highest level in the couutiy avail¬ 
able for the purpose. 

To effect this end, the channel for its first 
tv\ enty miles had to be carried across the natural 
drainage of the country. In these twenty niiles 
some very romaikuble engineering works were 
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most snccessfully carried out The canal was dug 
so 08 to run underneath two tc»rreiits, called the 
Ranipur Rao anti tlje Pattri Rao; to cross and 
mingle its w'aters with a thinl, called (he Ratinoo; 
and by a long atjneduct, including a masonry 
bridge of fifteen arches, it w:i8 token over the 
fourth torrent, called the Solani. Tims was the 
water of the canal c.arried to t!»e town of Roorkee, 
in the district of Saharunpore, the highest part 
of the great tract of laud it was intended to 
irrigate. 

When once the water had reached the highest 
level of the country, it was easy to make it Mow 
over all the land that lay below it. This i.s done 
by means of distributories or artilicial channels, 
knowii in India as IhijhidiM, literally ‘regal 
streams.’ These are brancheil out into smaller 
channels, and these ag.dn into still smaller, and 
by these last the water is conveyed on to the 
liehls. Refore any of the.se minor channels are 
taken oil', tlie canal has a width of one hundred 
and ninety feel, and carries a dejUa of ten feet 
of Water when reipsired, hut between eight and 
nine feet i.s the usual depth. The amount of 
Water llowing in the canal at any given time, 
or, as it is ealleil, its ‘di.scharge,’ is constantly 
Varying. It ranges hetweea live to siv thousand 
eubie feet per second. Some uart of this water 
is lost by evapo’-ution from the .surface, aud by 
peceohitiou ami leakage at sluices, bridges, &e 
i'he evapo.atiou in the ilrv hot weather .some- 
t:mi‘B amounts to halt an nich in twenty-four 
hours. 

It is not ncces.sa y to irrigate a field every 
day, even in the hottest weather. Moreover, 
.some crops reijuire more, aud others less water. 
When, therefore, a group of fields has received 
sntlieieiit water, the distrilnitory leading to it 
is closed, and that leailing to another groin> is 
0 ])ened. A regular rotation for cairying on 
iri'igatiou is arranged between the canal ottieers 
aud the vilhigeis, and the latter are liable to 
be punished if they break througli this rotation. 
In e’'der to curry out these neislful regulations, 
the government invests all canal ofiicer.s with 
me isterial |)o\vers, so that they can try and 
dispose of ail ca.se.s involving a brca< h of canal 
law. ft is worth mentioning that in European 
'Ouniijcs wlmre irrig.ition is extensively carried 
on, .as .,i Moitii Italy, Spain, and Southern 
I i nvi’, it has also been fouml necessary to 
iu'e-*^ the canal otUccs with die powers of a 
.irei^istrate. 

It iU'.ed hardtj b' said Rnii, tlie water in the 
canal noia not eea.se rimnmg during the night. 
The cnltiv.'itors tlicrtfoi'e have to irrigate their 
Her. dining tlie dark horn's, when it is their 
turn to do so; aud it is during the night that 
offences again.st canal rules arc often made, as, 
for instance, water is taken by a cultivator out 
of his proper turn, or even when he lias no right 
to it at all. Tliis necessitates the provision of a 
large number of watchmen or police, whose duty 
it IS to prevent illegal irrigation, aud also to 
bring to justice all otfenders against the canal 
laws. It is to try cases of this kind that makes 
it needful to give magisterial powers to the 
higher grades of canal olficers. All in-igated 
laud pays a rate to the Government for the use 
of the water. j 

If laud is irrigated, its fertility is assured; and 


if the extent of land irrigated is con.siderable, 
it dimini.shes very much the risks of famine. 
As India is a country which has been periodi¬ 
cally devastated by famines, the Giiveinment of 
India is fully Justified in expending mimey in 
the making of irrigation canals. Experience has 
shown that private companies have not been suc¬ 
cessful in carrying out irrigation works, and the 
Government lias therefore wisely kept tbcui in 
its own hands. During the last twenty \ cars 
a very large amount of capital has been .-nnk 
in caiml work.'^. (Gp to 1883 the amount 
expended in the. North-west Provinces alone was 
.i'(<,8!)0,7(iO, and for this expenditure, between 
seven and eight million ot acres Iiave been 
hronglit under irrigation.) Financially also, the 
canals have been a great success; one canal in the 
Ninth west J’rovincos- the Eastern Jumna Gaual 
- has paid for many years over twenty-five per 
cent, per annum on the capital employed in its 
construction; aud all the canals together in the 
same province have paid over six per cent. ; aud 
this jnosperity will increase as the distributoiies 
are e.xtcmled and more land is irrigated. In the 
Madras Presidency, ijrigation canals have been 
a greater financial success than even in Northern 
India. 

Irrigation canals are also used for navigation ; 
they arc more used for this purpose in the 
Madras lliuii in the Bengal Presidency. It is 
not, however, ])os.sil)le to make a canal in which 
the water rims with sonic velocity, a good water¬ 
way. The boats can go down-.'-tream wrj well j 
but the ditticnltic.s of getting them up-stream are 
very great. 'J'oning by means of stenni-tngs has 
not been found to be suitable. On the Ganges 
Canal, in 1883, there were three hundred aud 
twenty-five boats engaged in traliic. The towing 
of the boats up-strcnm is done^|||ttM^^ men. 
Ill this canal, on account of t^^^^^lj^eady 
inciitioiied, it necessary thl^H^^^mtion 
clianuel uitli one or more locks 
vided at cveiy fall. By this means thi'c^^cau 
he navigated tlirougliout its entire length. Al¬ 
though tlicie is a coiisidenible amount of produce 
taken down country by canal boats, still,-navi¬ 
gation can be coiisiacreil as of secondary import¬ 
ance only. 

Still another purpose is served by these canals, 
esjiccially at the fulls on them. At some of 
tlie.se the whole water in the canal suddenly 
descends fifteen or twenty feet, aud as the mass 
of wati'i- falling is over five thousand cubic feet 
ill a second, there is an enornious amount of 
power generated. A.s ycl, only a small part of 
this energy lias been utilised. In the neighbour¬ 
hood of the canals in the North-west Provinces 
a very large part of the wheat and other grains 
arc ground by mills turned by water-power 
dei'ived from the canals. The compact, but very 
effective turbine Is the form of prime mover 
emploj-ed, with few exceptioii.s, in these mills. 

It is a matter of great regret to all the canal 
authorities in Northern India that more use 
cannot be made of so much valuable power; 
but the day cannot be far distant wjien it 
will be brought into useful action. It is said to 
liave been pro'posed to light up New York by 
electric curreiRs generated by dynamos which 
are to be worked by the Falls of Niagara. When 
this has been achieved, the same scheme will no 
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doubt ba toimd to be applicable to tlie falls on the 
imgatioa canals of India^ so that they, too, may 
be used to turn machinery for any purpose that 
may be required. 


PHYSrOAf; TEMPERAMENT OF MEN 
OF GENIUS. 

Onb of the most iiitorcstiiif; of studies, and 
yet one to whii'h b»iL few people direct their 
attention, is (hat exliiliitiny the peculiarities of 
mind and body wliicli fall to the lot of those 
endowed with the pmver of shininf; above tlieir 
fellow-creatures in the excrctHe of certain intel¬ 
lectual attributes - such intellectiuil attriiuites as 
are seen, for iustanee, in individuals <levoted 
to the pursuits of literiiliiro ; in "rent statesmen 
and warriors; in philosophers, poets, artists, and 
others. By analysin'^ the niiiids and the corpo- j 
real peculinirities of such men we are enabled to 
prnuounee a more just judjrnient ni»on the?u, atal 
to observe how and how f.ir we may admire and 
esteem the brilliancy of nonius niid talent. 

Two of the most important ^dienoinena which 
influence the lives of Inunmi beings arc .sensi¬ 
bility and contractility, both of wluc.ii have tlieir 
origin in the nervous system. Sensibility iu- 
flueneos tlio character, the inclinations and afl'ec- 
tiona, tlw will, the iiiipetaosity or powerleSMie.ss 
of tire imagination, the violence or moderation 
of the desires, and the activity or dullness of the 
intellect Oontractilitr always tends to the aaiiie 
, end, Contraction and effort, and alone acts atid 
reacts. 

11)0 nervous system has a very gre.it deal to 
answer for; and in close alliance n-ith it are all 
the knowii iorms of Temperament. There arc 
the bil%^'®v? <nehinchoIic temperuinonls, and 
thcf sanguine tcinperamenta. In 

A t these temperaments are mixed 
oc Thus, laifontaiiie, the learned 

and Kdiwfele Erasmus, and our great lexico¬ 
grapher, Johnson, were all blessed with toiii- 
peruments eomponnded of the lymphatic aud 
neryons. Apathy of character, a sort of happy- 
go-ideky existence, together with an extreme 
nicety of observation and a superior iiiidcrstaud- 
ipff-T^two lecuding fealui'es of gooiln(:.s3 aud great- 
Hfiss*—belong to sneli constitutions. 

Ib many cases the nervons apparatus pos^' .-ics 
a ™*t amount of activity in company with the 
^uatplar system. There are men who by vigour 
of niind and power of muscle are capable of 
undertaking almost auytliing and mirmonnting 
every (Astaale. Plato, whoso all-powerful imagi¬ 
nation has been the admiration of the intel¬ 
lectual world of all ages, was celebrated for 
his square herculean slioalders and vigorous 
bodily constitution. .Inlius Cicsar, too, that 
extraotxUnary combination of warrior, orator, 
historian, and statesman. Leonardo da Vinci, 
Ben Jonson, Buffon, Marshal .Sa.xe, and Mirabean, 
were all remarkable for their great corporeal 
elrength. Still, men of extensive mimi and her- 
Cttllsm franoe are rare examples. 

The direction of the intellectual powers is 
^fetermined by general modifleatidns in coiistitii- 
tions, the nej'v'ons system participating in these 
tnodifioationa. The fonuder of the sect of Stoics 
ik;:recorded to have been of the bilious tempera¬ 


ment ; that of the Epicurean philosophy of the 
sanguine. No wonder, then, that their systems 
diverged so widely. Again, the vivacious verse 
of Ariosto compared with the meditative pace of 
Tasso’s muse, shows llie predominance of the 
melancholic temperament in the latter, and the 
s.angninc in the forinor. Gorncille and Lnfon- 
taine wo-e both groat poets ; but ns the former 
was biliDn.«, the hitler phlegnmtie, their genius 
bore differetit aspects, ns did their verses. The 
phy.sical tenipernment interferes with and makes 
its impress on the evolution of the nervous and 
intcllectiuil powers, and it is this interference 
and impress which mulves one painter deliglit 
in the tracing of the mild aud sunny landscape, 
another hi tlie wild and desolate; another in 
depicting the horrors of a scene of carnage, and 
another the joyoirs revelry of a roadside nihant. 
Tlie harmony of the nervous .systeiii with the 
otlicr jiarts of the organism is the origin of tlie 
]iaiticnlar mode.s of phj'.sical and inorul setisi- 
lelity and the cause of the hidden iuipnlse of 
diversditfd talent - (ho chances of fortune and of 
I education being always excepted. Tlii.s harmony 
I exists in intinitely varying notes, ami a scale of 
organic dis]H)-itioiis in exalted sensihility might 
he establisheil if it were poasihle to graduate 
such a scah'i. These variations ai’c always con¬ 
nected with some particular kind of organisntiori. 
Alicliael-Angelo and (Jinlio Romano, both of the 
' bilious teiiiiTeraiiient, always represented similar 
characters. Raiihael aud Guido, both of the 
sangiiiiio temperaimuit, di'picted life in all its 
beauty, purity, and brilliancy. They show us 
how in the enactment of the same art, the diJer- 
enco of minds, originating in the variety of tem- 
pcranients, has a direct action on the productions 
of genius. 

Sfcdical men can (otifv to the heroic foititinle 
of mentally-gifted men in the most trying sick¬ 
nesses. 'J'he same Rousseau, whom the veriest 
trilling contradiction or pas.-.iug suspicion plunged 
into the most sombre melancholy, supported 
paticnily through lojig years two painful and 
iurnrahie bodily dii-easos. Many geniuses regard 
jihysieal pain ns a, neces-sity of onr nature, and 
are recig.ned to it; whilst mcntiil agony Would 
seem to n'-tonisli, to take tbeiii by surprise. The 
celebrateil Rascal, wlmse mind in the later years 
of his shoit life was maintained in a .state of 
enviable placidity by the (inn faith he Ivad in 
the rc-'i.tirces of Ihe Christian creed, hut whose 
liody was racked h;, the tortiu'es of prolraeteit 
sitfiering, would say to those around uiiTj, who 
were aillictod to behold liis agonies; ‘Do nqt 
pity me; all that 1 have, to do is to submit 
myself humbly and peaceably.’ flogarfih had an 
aneurisin of tlie heait, which he bore manfully ; 
but the fatal termination of the disease is said, 
with great prohahilily, t,o have been hastened 
by the satire of the poet Chureliill called^ The 
Apolopj. Even without tlie contrasted poiienca 
of moral and physical pain, there are tneut of 
high intellect for whom the latter has w teiTors. 
The chemist Lavoisier was summoned dtiring 
the Reign of Terror in France to his death; hie 
calmly requested a few days in order to see tlie 
result of some experiments which he llad in 
progress—in vain. This great philosopher of bis 
day fell an immediate martyr to the political 
necessities of the ruthless tyrant RobeSpieim 
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In some temperamouts the Rreat excitability 
of the nervous system necessarily leads to irre¬ 
gular evolution of nervous energy. In this con¬ 
sists the property which some have of passing 
‘From grave to gay, from lively to severe.’ Livy, 
after stating that the elder i.'ato possessed a 
power of mind and strength of body that would 
have mailc him illustrious in any nation, adds 
that he had a versatile and malleable genius ; 
anil though serious in thought and stern in 
resolve, his intellect readily adapted itself to the 
lighter arts and occupations of life. Hence tlic 
power which a great poet shows in uniting him¬ 
self with the feelings of all his fcllow-heiugs, of 
partaking of their joys, their pain«, their hopes, 
and their misfortunes ; hence liis sense of llie 
ridiculous or the burlesque ami his ‘sliowing-np’ 
of others’ fidlies and feebleness ; hence his en¬ 
thusiasm for the great and the heautifnl. And 
all these, if the mobility of sen.sibi1ity is complete, 
are expressed by the man of genius tvitli a rich¬ 
ness of imagination and a grace tliat is ever vary¬ 
ing, ever new. Dante’s great mind imaged foi’th 
the ))oauteous Francesca da Riiniui and the hor¬ 
rible picture of IJgolino and liis sons. Oowper 
wrote the serious Tuai and the galloping do/i/i 
(lilirin; Pope wi'ote the J'jufniii on Ma)i and tlie 
Ripe of the. Lock , Byron, in the midst of all the 
reckless pleasantry of his Don Jiuin, introduces 
that glorious song to liberty, connnencing with : 

The isles of Oreuce ! the isles of Grocen ! 

Wlicre huruing Sapglio loved and sung; 

whilst Dermanys great shining light, Goethe, 
MTote the meditative and terrilie Faust, and 
likewise inost merry and pleasing .songs. This 
variable pro]>erty of mind, however, is more pro- 
ininently marked in (he finished dramatist ; for, 
in Ollier to a complete identilieatioii, he inn4 
place himself in the situation of tlie person whom 
he would delineate, indue his eharai'ter, his iu- 
<dinations, and his sontimeuts. By 'Nature ami 
by Nature’s feelings only ought we to judge the 
merits of a dramatist. 

By tlic same varied forms of physical and 
moral sensibility we observe how some men 
may cultivate, ami with .success, dill'ereiit br.iiiehes 
of knowledge. Many who have admired the 
splendid colonnade of the Louvre are not aware 
that the ar. hitect was none other tlian Glamlu 
Perrault, a do.itor of medicine. No Kiiglishman 
hardly requires to he reminded of the wonderful 
versatility of genius displayed by the great Lord 
Bacon, at once a profound stute.sman, lawyer, and 
natural pliilosopher. Cardinal liichelieu, iit tlie 
very time ho was shaking Europe by liis poli¬ 
tical craft, was in the habit of arranging and 
patronising reunuins at the Hotel de Jlamhouillet 
in which love-essays were read and cliscnssed. Sir 
Humphry Davy, tliough a giant in the science 
of chemistry, was nevertheless a man of consider¬ 
able poetical imagination. The varied talents of 
the art masters are repeatedly instanced in 
history^MicUael-Angido Bnonarotti, the inimit¬ 
able . semptor, painter, architect and poet—by 
turns gloomy, profouml, light, and sparkling, we 
behold him pass from the vast conception of St 
Peter's Church to the invention of a scaffold; 
from the tremendous scone of the Last Judgment 
to the droll tricks of Policliincllo. 

'When we bear in mind this mental and phys¬ 


ical mobility in men gifted with great genius, we 
can the more readily accoimt for discrepanefes of 
conduct and even of. capability. The inequalities 
that so surprise the world may in great part be 
nceounteil for. Statesmen, scholars, ami warriors 
are equally subject to similar altenmtioiis of 
cerebral weaknes,s and vigour. This excess of 
sensibility produces various effects On tbe char¬ 
acter and habits of tliose possessed with it, of 
which the most characteristic are in itahility, 
vanity, and inconstancy of purpose. Pope made 
many and bitter enemies by bis overbearing self- 
importance. Great actor.s are frequently found 
to be great egotUts. Ednnind Kean's standard 
of excellence was knowledge of acting; and he 
disliked ill!) aristocracy because they weie very 
ignorant on Ihe point anil could not learn¬ 
edly di.scnss his merits. Mo<losty, however, is 
not incompatible with genius. There are some 
men of vast intellect who feel that there is a 
.still far more elevated point than that which 
their genius has reached, and it is this feeling 
that accounts for their modesty. 

Irritability is of frequent occurrence amongst 
men of genius. IVrli/qis those who have shown 
it in its most inveterate character are the older 
theological writers, in whom irascibility often 
settled into deadly hatred, giving rise to the 
provcrliial oitiuni Iheolot/inm. Abundant proof 
of irritability of temper may be found in l.*-aaiC 
Disraeli’s Q.wirn’lit of Aid/iors—Pope, Boyle, 
Davenaiit, Addison, and otliers. 

The most e.\i(ui.site productions of the human 
raiiiil require both brilliant inspirations and pip- 
fouiid meditation, as well ns a certain cxaltatm 
of enthusiasm and a great degree of combii^lTig, 
])owcr. Genius a.s a rule consists in opposite 
powers, and yet tliese powers are admkably coiB- 
liiiied ; the discni’daiit mental r|||||||^^||;'e har¬ 
monised. When we rcllcct of 

faciiltie.s, the balancing of tl 
powers, ami the iitlemtaut spe 
wo cannot but look upon great men 


wo cannot out look upon ] 
phenomena, which, like c 
dislaut intervals. 


oinets, arq produced at 


SOME SINGULAR SIGNS. 

Travkiakhs in China often derive aBWisement 
from the peenliurilies of shop-signs there, many 
of which are couched in the most eloquent and 
]ioetical terms. In America, too, may be seen 
.sign-plate.s of such curious occupations as'Iiose- 
rchtorer.s, artilicial-ear makers, child-adopters, 
salad-mixers, and so forth. But it is not neces¬ 
sary to leave the Briti.sh Islands in order lo find 
hnsiness aiinounceniciits quite ns onrions in their 
way as those in other lands. In the Isle of 
Man, over the shop of a barber who supiilies oia- 
toinere with all kinds of fishing-tackle, trie writer 
was amused to read the following : ‘ Piscatorisd 
Repository, Tonsorial Artist, Physiognoniical 
Hairdresser, Cranium Manipulator and Capillaiy 
Abridger, Shaving and Hair-cutting with Ambi¬ 
dextrous Facility, Sliampooing on Physiological 
Principles.’ On a signboard in the town where 
the writer lives may he read this phonetic an- 
nonneement. ‘Shews Maid and Men dead Hear;’ i 
and when we add that it is over a cobblfiFs shoj^ 
the reader may discover its meaning. 







A poetical ehoemaker huri|^ up the following 
reiuaranble effusion on a boanl over his shop : 
Blow, oh, blow, yo heavenly broezeH, 

Underneath these leafy treeses; 

Sing, oh, sing, ye heavenly muses, 

Whuo 1 mend my boots and shoescs. 

Above an estnbliBliiuent in Liverpool not veiy 
long ago appeuml tlie legeinl, ‘ Jbiges and Bones.’ 
In another town ran be seen the ins( l iptioii, ‘C!ole 
and Wowl, dealers in Wood and (!oal and a 
street in Clifton is graeed Iiy a sign inforniing 
the pas8cr.s-I)y that the owner tliereof is a 
‘ Milliner ajid Modest.’ 

A Bristol cliinniiy .sweep once MroppeJ into 
poetry ’ in this wise ; 

John (himniiiia Uvvs here. 

He ’ll swei'ji your cliiiuucy.s cheap and ulean, 

With, or without, tlio new iiiauhiiiu; 

And if your cliim)icy.s catch on fire, 

He’ll put them out at your desire. 

An iuseri}ition on a signho.u'd in Baaeashire 
annonnccs the following inibcellimeous aitides 
for sale: ‘Bibles, Blackballs, and Batter. Testiv- 
ments, Tar, and Treacle, (Jodly Books, and 
Oimble.ts, Sold here.’ 

A shop sign in London reads: ‘ Plots for 
novels or short stories. Prices reasonable.’ ’I'lie 
occupant of the shop is said to iiave a rare 
talent for devising plots, but no great powers of 
narration ,-80 he is supposed to make his living 
by selling skeleton plots Cor stories in cheap i 
papers, i 

Another singular business annoiiiiceinent over a I 
certain photograph gallery is, ‘Mislit jdiotographs j 
for sale.’ This, we are told, brings many ens- ■ 
toiners. Mothers, for instance, who have little 
children, often buy picture.s of children witli long 
h&ir whe? tjto hair of their loved ones Inisn’t 
grown,^ii them lound to friends at a 

disbuw^3* photographs are also said to 

wait' is a still more 
siilgMVHlI^h '‘^itid to have been set up by a 
dent^pti H’leetwoixl. 

This curious specimen of orthogr.iphy was 
displayed on a house in a street in Marylebone ; 
‘The MangelUng Traid lemoved hear fioiti the 
Strete round the Cornir. 'rhvehapense a lJu/.zen. 
N.U.—New Milk ami Ctvme Soiild Hear. 
Wareijtidd Fresh nnd not Stall evry Mornin’.’ 

A dealer in ice thus attracted public attention 
to his cold coiumoility : 

looJ fee!! Icc!!! 

If you want it pure ainl n-i 
Anil at> a reasonable |ir I 

Follow no new dev !- ice 

But send to me in a tr I 
At my oflF ’ 

‘Irish and English’ is the name of a firm in 
Buft’alo, New Foik. The .strangest thing about 
it is that Mr Irish is English, and Mr English 
is Irish. 

As a precautionary measure, a Clapham jeweller 
painted on his shutters : ‘ Notick— In every part 
this house there i- sure and certain death For 
Bkwar;.:.' 

In a little village near Gloneeoter there was 
8 |l inn situated at tl;c foot of a hill, whose double- 
signboard bore the following ; 

Before the hih you do go up, 

;vi„ Step in and have a cheering cup. 


You ’re down the hill, all danger past; 

< 'omo in and have a friendly glass. 

At a small inn by the roadside, near a farm¬ 
house called Ilighgate, can be read on a sign : 

Highgate bangs high, liinders none ; 

Retrosh, pay, and travel on. 

He must have been a I'm etious hotel pronnetor 
who hung up this sign iii his rooms : ‘Indian 
clubs and dumb-bells will not be permitted in 
any of the room.s. Guests in need of exercise 
can go down to the kitchen and pound a steak.’ 

A notice displayed in a Norway hotel is a 
curious specimen of ‘ English ns she is spoke.’ 
It reads as follows : ‘ Bath ' first-class bath. (Jan 
am body get. Tushbath. AV arm ami Gold. Tub- 
bath and Shower-bath. Al any time. Except 
Saturday. By two liours foiboio.’ 'I’his brings 
to mind another specimen of foreigners’ English, 
displayed on a notice posted up in an Art Exhibi¬ 
tion in .lapaii to whi. ii foreigiieis were weleomed. 
Here are a few examples of the rules : ‘ Visitors 
is requested at the eiitinnee to show tickets for 
inspection. 'I'iekets are chaiged 10 sens and 2 
sens, for the special ami eoiumon respectively. 
No visitor who is mad or intoxicated is allowed 
to enter in, if any peison found in .shall be 
claimed to retire. No visitor is allowed to carry 
ill with l.iuiself any parcel, umbrella, stick, and 
the like kind, excejit his purse, ami is strictly 
forbidden to take in with liiuiself dog, or the 
same kind of beasts. Visitor is requested to take 
good care of Imiiself from tbievely. 

All Englisliinaii in Boulogne saw displayed in 
a shop window this notice : ‘Eating and Hnnkiiig 
Sold Heie.' 

Doubtless, as curious as any of tlie foregoing 
is the puzzling sign in front of a small shoe¬ 
maker's shop at (’aiines. It is in English, and is 
thus Worded : ‘ Bi’pair.s hung with stage-coach.' 
The visitor for whose benelil this information is 
iliteudeil, may, after nmeh cogitation, arrive at 
the conclusion that the cobbler only wishes to 
inform lii.s numerons patrons that repairs are 
executed with diligence. 


A b 0 N K. 

Ai.onk we (read life’s devious putliwayK seat 
W'c kail- not w'fieiiC'. .'icrnss oar toilsome way, 
Folded iiK'uiid ill mists, iincertain, gray. 

Shadow., of hope and fear together Ideiit. 

A 1 ) 011 , the dull thick eloiids apart are lent, 

Love wakens, and makes glad the passing hours; 
Tile way leads oiiwitnl o’er iipspriiiging flowers, 
Aud past brooks murm'riiig of a sweet coutent. 
Yet, as we clasp and tliiiik this joy our own, 

It fades -again in solitude we stand, 

AVatehing the light wane o'er a daikoning land ; 
Thi; winds sob lound us witli a wailing moan ; 
AV’heu, all unlookeJ for, with a grim, firm hand. 
Death opes the gate, and we pass out—alone. 

Marv Niist, 
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MUSICAL MYTHS. 

I^y J. F. Kowrotham, Aiitlior of * The Hntory of Music.’ 

Teie legend of Orpheus has been variously inter- 
preted by the exponents of inytholo}>y, but how¬ 
ever various their exposition, all seem to concur 
that the existence of a minstrel so accomplished 
as to make trees to follow him, and stones to 
move at the sound of bis voice, is a fact which 
needs explaining by some bypothesis or another. 
A wider view of niubiciil mythology than theorists 
are apt to take will, however, reveal the fact 
that not only have there been one Orpheus, but 
many Orpheuses in the woi'ld’s history; that tlie 
whole chapter of man’s imagination, which is 
mythology, teems with legends of music; ami that 
so far from a seieiitilic explanation being api>lie- 
able to each, their very multijilicity would be a 
complete and eflectual bar to such an attempt. 

Of all the Orphenses of primitive and savage 
legend—for the uncivilised races indulge in these 
fancies no less than their inora educated brethren 
—Amalivacn, the divine niin.strel of the Indians 
of Cuiana, is one of the most cnrioim. Tlie whole 
earth was covered with water, and the rocks wei'e 
prostrated by the dood; the beauty of the earth 
had completely disappeared under the chaotic 
onslaught of the destroying elements; and man¬ 
kind, or what there was left of them, were in 
despair at the ruins of their once beautiful 
habitation, the globe. It was at this time that 
Amalivaca, the best drummer the world had ever 
seen, took his drum, made of the finest snake- 
skin, and boat upon it in time and measure so 
symmetrical, that the waters gradually sank 
delighted to the sea, and the rocks arose to listen. 
In this way, while he continued playing, the 
materials of the universe gradually sorted them¬ 
selves until they attained the form they w^ear at 
present. Amphion building the walls of Thebes 
would -perhaps be the clas.sical analogy to this 
exploit of Amalivaca. Amalivaca also invented 
the first musical instrument which human ear 
ever heard the rattle. Divine ^ help was neces- 


I sary to him towards performing this triumph of 
discovery, pondering over which the musician 
wandered restlessly and uneasily about the hanks 
of the Orinoco, not knowing what to do or how 
to satisfy his desire for music. In those days, 
says tlie legend, there was no musical sound in the 
World beyond wliiit came from tlie untaught and 
sweet cnilcuccs of tlie voice of women. Music, 
with its regular beats and its regular refrains, 
hail no existence ; hut Amalivaca had conceived 
tlie art in his mind. As he was walking down 
tlie reedy side of the Orinoco, a female form • 
suddenly appeared from the water, and plucking 
olF a gourd from u tree, gave it him, bidding him 


jnore par* 
, hut 


form iiii instrument tlierefrom. 
plexed, the sage pondered on h 
without effect, until a second 
goddess appeared, this time bri 
handful of white stones from t 
river, which she bade him enclose 
Thus was made the first rattle—and pern!^ the 
first instrument which human ear ever heard. 

So sacred and so miraculous did the Soutk 
American Indians deem this discovery, that ilie 
rattle thus invented became an idol, which, with a 
worship peculiar to that continent, is adored with 
the same ceremonies and devotion which other 
uncivilised peoples pay to a figure of wood or 
stone. Numerous are the myths connected with 
this musical idol and its remarkable exploits. 
In many parts of Brazil it has, or used to have, a 
regular fraternity of priests devoted to its ser-. 
vice, who regulate the ceremonies and enjoy the 
various benefits connected with their ministry., 
TJicy consult the musical idol, on the payment 
of a certain fee by the laity—causing it to 
so many times, and interpreting its responaW 
with as much credulity and good faith as 
the priests of Dodona the cooing of the dosnj^ 
Sacrifices are offered to the idol at stated tiinsii' 
consisting of flesh and fruits, a hole being mad^ in 
the side of the rattle to represent the mouth, and 
the choicest dainties pushed through there to 
satisfy the appetite of the god. Sometimes even 
human sacrifices are offered to this musical deity; 
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sn<l warriors on the eve of a battle pass the 
nijjht iu silent prayer at its shrine. 

Music has been used and is still employed by 
many uncivilised races to predict the future. 
The drum is the lusual instrament appropriated 
to the ollice of divinati'>n, pos-sibly for tlie very 
good reason that primitive peoples as a ride have 
»D other. Tlie Lapland wizards, who to the 

S reseiit day retain their ascendency over the cie- 
ulity of tlieir countrymen, paint the luminaries 
of the sky upon tlieir drum heads, together with 
figures of the earth, rivers, trees, mountains, &c, 
protending that the instrument was the direct 
creator of the harmony of the world, in the 
manner of Amalivaca’s ilriim, as n’e have just 
doscribetl it. This being as.smnt‘d true, what more 
likely than that the .same drum wlacli reared 
the structure of the uuiver.si‘ shall be able with 
very little trouble to give inlormatiou relative 
to its aflair-s—in one woiil, to predict tlie future. 
By interpretation of its tajiping, the druminers 
undertake to foretell the weatlier and tlie aji- 
proach of storms, the probable success in hunt¬ 
ing, tlu! issue of any trade or barter in wliicli a 
Laplander may lx; engaged. The drum serves 
these profesors of its e,\eellence as a sort of divin¬ 
ing-rod, not unlike the hazel wand once so famous, 
by means of which they can discover a lo.-it rein¬ 
deer, or tlie whereabouts on the frosty plains of 
any article that Inw been dropped from a sledgi'. 
Among the Sanioiedes and the tribes of northern 
Asiatic Russia the drum passes almo.st to an idol. 
They address it, erect it in their hut, and the 
priests of the superstition by the aid of tlie divine 
instrument effect that magical ‘disappearance’ 
which has puzasled all ■travellers Irom ISir Hugh 
WUloujjliiby^.^WUwards to accounl for, and has 
givenjr.'eJ^,wf pimch gues-swork at iu elucidation 
as ^“diaii jugglers. The iSamoiede, 

afteggC' .Iruni and working up the st-iises 

of to a pitch of great e-xciloment, 

iui®K^2A’^<MLishe3 into thin air before tlie 
ev^Pl^pF' Civilised traveller.s naturally hold 
that a trick. Tlie Sainoiede.s ihcmselvi-.s 

declare that the power re.sides m the drum-idol. 
The peculiar thing is that neither one party nor 
the other has been able to explain how the 
vanishing occurs. | 

The North American Indians, whose legend.'-- 
are a most interesting mine of strange tradition-!, 
make the drmii the instrument of the aiigeh. 
A tired hunter, once lost on the prairie, and 
overcome with fatigue and dc.spair, lay down 
on the swhrd and fell asleep; when, behold, 
in his dream he saw the heavens ojK-n, anil 
a car made of osiers descending from tlie sky 
with inconceivable rapidity. In the car were 
twelve beautiful girls with golden wings, who 
played celestial music upon drums of gold. 
Among them was his dead wife, thus sent to 
Jiiiu by the Great Spirit to show him tlie right 
way oat,of the, labyrinthine prairie. She directed 
Jiiiu, pointing with her drumstick in the way 
Winch he should go. The car Hew up ; the 
■niinter awoke ; and the heavens were resounding 
Vith the drums of the celestial maidens and of 
<l»e atigels in the vaults above. 

;«,„A ptrange peudiaat to tliis tale, denoting still 
iliOre strikingly the sanctity of the instrument, 
is. to be found in anotlier Indian legend supple- 
saesiid by a practice. At stated festivals amotig 


certain tribes, the elders of the tribe produce four 
sacred drums filled with water. Into these they 
affirm the waters of the w'orld subsided after the 
' deluge. Tliey beat upon them, they say, to imitate 
the action of tiie Great Spirit, who by this simple 
musical means divided the earth from tlie waters, 
and restored order to the flooded globe. 

The Me.\icaiia w ci-e at a high point of civilisation 
at the time of the comjue.H; and tlieir god of 
music—answering to Apollo among tlie Gieeks— 
was Tezcatlipocii, to whom the flute was sacred. 
Tezcatlipoca was the most beautiful of all deities 
of the sky, and, in profound compassion for the 
miseries of man, had brought music from heaven 
on a bridge made of whales and turtles. Tliese 
animals, tiiinbli.ved witli rapture at his beautiful 
song, had joined body to body in an illimitable 
line, all the whales and Unties in the ocean co¬ 
operating to form the eiuUe'^s ])ile, till the bridge 
readied from the wavc.s of the .sea to llie skyey 
realms where Tezeat!i[toca sal. 'I'lien the divinity 
aiuse, and lad in pure white, witli twenty golden 
bell- jingling round his ankles, and at lii.s lips a 
.silver flute, vlikli he played in a most harmonious 
melody, he de.sceiided to the realms of mortal 
man. He taught llnte-playing and the fabiica- 
tion of that instrument to the Mexican piiests, 
who, ill his honour and out of giatitude to him for 
the iioiui, instituted the tollowing singular cere¬ 
mony. Once a year tliey <lio.-e the h.'ind.some.sfc 
yuutli in Mexico, and dressed him in the same 
manner in which Tezcathjioca had appeared to 
them with the golden hells round lii.s ankles, 
ami tlie constaiitly waibling flute in hi.s haiuL 
He was wor.sliijined as a god for the whole year. 
At the end of that time he was sacriticed on an 
altar of jasjier to the god ol musie, who reipiired 
his lile. The sacrifice took place oil the top 
of one of the ]>yiamid templc.s ; and on lus way 
up the interminable staircase, tlie iint'ortiuuite 
youth, followed hy a priest cuilying a sheaf of 
lUites, broke one flute against eueh ste]), to show 
that his glory and his delights as the inearriation 
of Tezcatlipoca were over at last. 

The Chinese have extnioidiiiarv superstitions 
relating to music. According to them, the 
creabir of the universe hid eight .sounds in the 
earth, for the ex]i!e.s.s puriiu.se ol impelling 
morial man to find them out; on the same niin- 
cijile, we piesmne, that Jnpiter in Virgil liides 
file in It.lit and honey in trees, in order to whet 
the ardour ol mau’.s industry in re-discovering 
tlie trea.snre.s. In stone, in metal, in silk, in wootl, 
in bamboo, in [lumpkiiis, in the skins of iiuinials, 
and in certain earths, these sounds, according to 
the Chinese, are liiddeii. The musical instruments 
of their orcliestra are all made of one or other of 
these siibstiuices, and the naive credulity of the 
people hears in the thuds of the gong.s and the 
wlii.sthng of tlie jiipes the tones of the eternal 
sounds of nature and tlie universe, as deposited in 
the strata of the earth by tbe Almiglity Father. 
How was the musical scale first invented ? That . 
(piery, which has troubled the theonsts of all 
laud.s, and has had its answer hitherto only in 
mystifying speculations and unintelligible theo¬ 
ries, tbe (Jhuiese will reply to bjr a legend most 
ingenious and most apropos, which, they hold, 
ofiers a complete explanation of the mystery. la 
the reign orHoang-ty, they say, there was once a 
prince culled Lyng-liui, who was the most beautl- 
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fill man and at the same time the most profound 
musician in China. He, under pain of a severe 
penalty by the order-loving emperor, was com¬ 
manded to arrange and j’eguliite Chinese music on 
the same principle whereon Iloang-ty had arranged 
law and politics throiigliout the Cliinese empire. 
Fill) of thought, Lyiig-lim wnudeied to the land 
of Si-jiiung, wliere the bamboos grow. Having 
taken one of them, be cut it nlf between two of 
the knots, and piisbiiig out the pith, blew into 
the hollow. The bamboo uttered a ino.-t beautirul 
note, to Lyng-lun’s inten.^e surjirise. Siiniilta- 
neouslv, the river lloang-ho, whieb ran boiling 
by, roared with its waves, ami the tone wa.s iu 
unison with the note of the bambucj. ‘ lie- 
hold,’ cried Lyng-lun, ‘the fiiiulameutal sound 
•of nature !’ Two magieal bird.s then ennic and 
perched themselves upon some trees near, and 
«ang one after the other the .■'even notes of the 
scale, starting from the tone which hail been 
roared by the IToang-lio and warbled by the 
bamboo. Here is a scale, .say the Obinese, at 
once intelligible, inimitable, and easily revealed. 
Lyng-lun liad merely to cut seven more bamboos 
tuid tune them to the pitebes be had heard, and 
tlie scale was made. This he did ; and thus was 
the art of mirsic inaugurated and founded by 
JIouig-ty'.s court musician on a (irm and un¬ 
alterable basi.s. 

Passing' to the musical mylhs of European 
uatioiiH, the stones of the (Jrei'ks and Komans 
need not be here recapitulated, as > ontainiug 
little that could come in the .shape of novelty. 
The middle ages were a prolilic source of musical 
myth, and the learned chronicler.-, who did nut 
hesitate to regard Alexander as a kiiiglit-errant 
who overthrew Darius in the lists, and J uliiis 
Ciesar a.s an emperor elected by tlie European diet 
which contained Poinpey, (Uto, Atticus, Scipio, ] 
and Solomon as its live electors, were not at 
all distressed by the often asked question, What 
is the origin of music in the world ? According 
to them, there e.xisted at the time of Noah a 
celebrated king entitled Ulegabres. lie lived 
before the Flood, and inhabited a land where, iu 
the manner of a less illustrious namesake of his, 
King Cole by name, not only did iniisie How 
most sweetly, but other things besides of a more 
ardent nature, n itably wine, beer, and mead. 
There is here pi-chapsa direct allusion to Noah'.s 
intoxication, but nothing is .stated thereon in 
the tale. King Blegabres live<l in this happy 
laud, and listened all day long to the strains of 
cornet, psaltery, sackbiit, &c.—in fact, the court 
breathed eternal music, as, according to Homer, 
the court of .Eoliis, king of the winds, is de¬ 
scribed, no less graphically and mysterionsly, as 
doing. The memory of King Blegabres and his 
court, washed out by the Flooil, was after a while 
revived by St Julian, the patron saint of min¬ 
strels, who, by a divine iiitiiitiou, was enabled 
to repoi't concerning the infiiney of the musical 
*4irt. 

The Wends, who, wc believe, are the ancestors 
of the modern Prussians, are the centre of many 
legends. The Pied Pi per of Hanielin was a Wend ; 
so also was the piper of the Harz Mountains, 
who appeared so many days a year, and played 
unearthly tunes, and whosoever heard at once 
fell into a frenzy, from which there was no 
•maping. All these pied and vieird pipers a.ssem- 
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bled once a year at the Brocken, where therb 
was a general carnival, the Arch Fiend leading 
the concert on a violin, witches rolling round 
and fiddling on the skulls of horees, and the 
pipers adding the concert of their unholy instru¬ 
ments. 

Most of the legends of the middle ages intro¬ 
duce a diabolical element into the music ; and 
ill concluding this sliwt accnmiilution of imisiial 
myths we may remark as strange that the tra- 
dilioii.s of the art, winch iu early times and even 
among savage niitions are the liolicnt and the 
highest, describing its inllnence as the diiriieiou 
of peace and order, and making gods and angels 
its e.\positorK, sboiild suddenly, when the middle 
age.s are reached, lake such an unexpected turn, 
regarding music as the direct production of the 
Evil One, and in every sense of the ivord sacri¬ 
legious and ju'ofane. 

D U M A R E S (J ’ S DAUGHTER. 

CHAri'KK XXXri. —SHOPPING. 

A PEW' days after her arrival in Algiers, Psyche 
bad .so iar recovered from her fatigue that 
Geraldine Maithmd arranged a party to go down 
into tlie town together. 

The winter vi-sitors at Algiers live entirely on 
the Miistaplia hill, at a distance of some two or 
three miles from the town and harbour. A 
breakneck Arab path, sunk deep in tlie soil like 
a Devonshire lane, leiuls the foot-passenger in a 
straight line by tiimble-ilown steps to the outskirts 
and the shore ; omnibuses and carriages follaw 
the slower zigzags of a broad modern highway 
that winds by gentle gradients t'"vv\ ^unicrotis 
elbows to the town walls at 4^’ / jd’Isly, 

Psyche and the Vanrenens, ii / feline’s 
guidance, took the comfortable- / ''tesa- 
car, Cyrus called it) by this hitt / V%^®r 

scended gradually to the raiupi^'i, ,j 
engiiicer. 1 .. ^ 

Once williiii the gate, in Algiers proptir.'^Tsyche 
felt herself immediately in the very thick and 
heart of Islam. Who shall describe that wonder¬ 
ful dramatic Oriental world—ever old, yet eifer 
new ; busy with liuiuan life ns bees at a swarming, 
01 ' ants when a stick has been poked into their 
iie.st; all seething and fermenting.in a Babel of 
tongues, and burrying and scurrying on every 
side for no jiossible or conceivable eartlily reason? 
Algiers is ihe mo.st fascinating and animated of 
Me'iliterranean towns. Dirty, malodorous, African 
if you will, but alive all over, and intensely 
altr.active and alluring for all that, in its crowded 
streets ami courts and alleys. Psyche was not 
lucky eiioiigli to meet on her entry a laden 
caravan of solemn long-legged camels, striding 
placidly out on their start for the desert; but 
the donkeys, the nudes, the Moors, the Arabs, the 
inliiiite variety of colour and costume, amply suf¬ 
ficed to kee]') lier attention alive as they threaded 
their way through that quaint jumble of all 
Meditcri'anean and African nationalities. . ■ 

Geraldine, to whom all this was as foinjliar as 
Petherton, led them lightly through the vestibufe 
of the town. Psyche was amused, in spife of her 
sadness, at the curious jumble of trimeparetjt 
iucongniitiee in that antique new-fangled Franep^ 
Moorish Algiers. Here, a UtHe. Freneh , 
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eiiaconced lialf hidden in an ill-lighted shop, where 
Provencal bourgeois folk served out sinull odds 
and ends to bareheaded negi'esses ; there, an Arab 
cafe, darker anil dirtier still, where dusky cross- 
legged figures in Oriental costume, innocent of 
the laiindry, binoked doubtful tobacco and tossed 
off cups of black eteaiuiug Mocha ; and yonder, 
again, a little bazaar fur Moorish curio.sities, where 
a Biirbary Jew in dark-coloured turban, jacket, 
and sash, ogled them in with oleaginous smile to 
inspect Ids cheap stock of Dinuitigliaiu antiqidties. 
At every step P.sydie stojiped irivsi-tibly to g.ize 
and smile ; the town iLsidf and all its stream of 
passengers unrolled ilaulf lu long and endless 
per.spcclive like a living paiioraiiiu belore lier 
attentive eyes. 

They passed a big square with a well-kept 
garden of the formal J’rencli sort ; a theatre that 
For size and iiiiixismg front might almost compare 
with tlie finest in Paris ; a close-piled iiisanitarv 
Arab quarter, bv no means running with milk 
and rose-water ; a tangle of lanes tbreadiiig their 
way steeply up hill m every possible direction 
except a straiglit line, for whicli ualive architects 
appear to harbour an instinctive dislike ; a narrow 
courtyard open to the .sky ; a while-washeii 
mosipie, where u respectable gruy-beanled native 
cadi squatted cross-legged on the floor doing eipial 
justice by summary process between his Arab 
neighbours. Railways, tram-car.s, donkeys, and 
omnibuses ; a European biuss band, ami a group 
of red-cloaked Arabs from the desert; Moori.sli 
squalor, dirt, aud diseoiufort; the kiosques and 
journals and loungers of the boulevaidsi Tlie 
main street through whicli they made their tor¬ 
tuous way ws arcaded like I’aris ; but oh, what 
a differw®^ft the surging crowd that lliroiiged 
and" ffii^»g^aiuendjtig variety ' Arab, Moor, 


auO" IC^ {a^,j»^ 4 Uieiuijng vuriecy /\rau, .nuur, 
K8bg||tJ^%Jii,|ltAro ; Jewesses w itii t.heir liea<ls 
eiidaKw^S^Cdblack skull-cap.s, ami llieir duns 
suffered pereniually from an 
aJ||B^^^^^^K>tication of mumps ami lootdiaciiu ; 
a2a«RStoiuS. Women who showed above their 
veil olfl^heir'^eat black eyes, yet coquetteil "o 
freely those and their twitching lingers in 
the corners of their robes that Cyrus almost 
ceased to wonder as he passed at their prudent 
lords' precautionary measures. 

They turncil round by the brand-new luinarets 
'Of the modernised catbedral, aud entered tin. 
narrow little Rue de la Lyre. Ahmed ben Abu- 
er-Rahinan (may Allali increase him ') has a 
Moorish shop in that dark Ihoronglifare which is 
the joy and delight of all feminine sojourners in 
the tents of Shem. Corona’s face ligliteil up with 
pl^sulie. ‘Why, we’re going to Abd-er-Rah- 
inan's,' she exclaimed with iiiucli delight. ‘ That’s 
nice,: Miss Dmuaresq. 1 <lo just love a good day’s 
shopping down here in the Moorish part ot the 
city.’ 

‘Don't call me “.Miss Dumaresq,”’ Psyche said 
gently. ‘ Call nu? Psyche, won’t you 

Corona drew back in genuine hesitation. ‘ May 
iT^she asked. ‘Well, Ido call that real nice of 
yon, now. I was afraid to be too miicli at home 
with, Haviland Dunluresq’s daughter, you see. 
But you ain’t set up. It's right kind and friendly 
of you—-that's just what it is. And will you call 
ttSSimw and (joronal' 

Psyche in her turn drew., hack,/hesitating. 

, ,'lWbyj I thought you so grand when 1 firM saw, 


you,’ she said, taken aback. ‘ I was afraid to talk 
to you, ahimst, I was so dreadfully frightened.’ 

‘ Well, I do call that good now,’ Corona cried, 
laughing.—‘ Say, Sireiia, liere ’a Psycho says when 
she first saw us she was most afraid to speak at 
table to us !’ 

‘Well, 1 want to know!’ Sireiia exclaimed, 
much amused. ‘Afraid of you and me, Coronal’ 

They both laiiglied at it ns a very good joke; 
and Psyche, she knew not why, laughed too, for 
their meriimeiit was contagious. They had 
reached by this time a darkling corridor in the 
dingy siile-street, under whose gloomj’ arch 
(jeraldine plunged undismayed, aud led them all 
blindfold into a central court, wJiere Psyche found 
herself at once, to her sudden surpiise, in a perfect 
paradiiic of tlriciilul art, set out iu an uiiaH'ected 
living mu.seiim of Oiieiital architecture. The 
ciairtyard was tiled and roofed in with glass : round 
tlie lower floor ran a pretty opi ii arcade of Siua- 
cciiic arches ; the iijjpcr story was also arcaded, 
but hemmed in by balustr.ides of pierced wood¬ 
work, carved aud latticed like a medieval screen 
in exquisite jiatterns. All round lay the usu.d 
farrago ol Eusteni enriositie.s ; Damascus lamps, 
and Persian saddle clot lis, and Morocco jars, and 
Algerian embroideries, idl scattered about loosely 
ill picture,s(|uc eoiifusiou. In the centre, sat solid 
old Ahd-er-Raliiuaii himself iu dignified silence 
— a imessive old Moor in an embroidered coat and 
ample turban; he ro.se as (Jeraldine Maitland 
entered, aud bowed her into his .slioji with stately 
courte.sy 

‘ Vou 're tired, dear,' (leraldiiie said to her 
friend, as .she turned to iiiouiit the stair.s to the 
second door. ‘The girls and I’ll go up and look 
at the things in the gallery theie.— Mr Vaiireneii, 
you’ll stop down here with Psyche, and find 
her a chair, for she iiHistn’t fatigue hersidf.’ 

‘Why, ceitaiiily,’ (.'yru.s answered, nothing loth. 
He had a vested interest in I’syihe now. He liiul 
seen a good derd of the jiiiik-arid-wliile English 
girl during these hist few days- more white than 
pink, of late, unhappily : and what with Sireiia’s 
hints and (Jeialdiiie Maitland’s olalurary, lie had 
alnio,st begun to consider with himself the leading 
question wliether one liigh toned Eiiglisliwumaii 
migUtii t do at a jiineli almost as well in the 
end as another. So he sat anil talked with her 
with a very good grace, wdiile tlorona and Sirena 
eheapeiii il trays aud Koran stands with Abd-er- 
Raiiman himself in the upper g.illeiy. 

They waited long, and Cyrus at lust began to 
covet in turn some of the pretty embroideries 
that lay heaped iu jiiles on one another around 
them. He turned a few over carelessly with his 
hands. ‘There’s a beauty, now,’ lie said, taking 
lip a long strip of antique Tunisian needlework 
and holding it out at aim’s-leiigth liefore Psyche. 

‘ 1 expect Corona wouldn’t mind that bit, Misa 
Dumaresq.’ 

‘It is lovely,’ Psyche said, *us lovely as a, 
picture. How' much—an artist—would admire 
a piece like that now, Mr yanreiien 1’ 

She said ‘ an artistbut she meant in her 
heart Liniiell. Her mind went bock at a bound 
to those old days at Petherton. Cyma threw it 
lightly and gracefully round her shoulder. Your 
American, even though unskilled in the cOUj'teSJ' 
of words, has always a certain practical grace¬ 
fulness ill liis treatment of women. He regards 
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them as something too fragile and costly to be 
roughly handled. ‘It becomes yon, Miss Duma- 
resq,’ he said, gazing at her admiringly. ‘You 
look mute a picture in it. It’d make up beauti¬ 
fully for evening dress, I expert.’ 

Psyche trembled lest he should buy that too. 

‘ Papa wouldn’t like me to wear it, though,’ she 
put in hastily. ‘I’m sure he wouldn’t let me. 
It’s against his principles.’ 

Cyrus leaned back on his chair and surveyed 
her with a certain distant chivalrous regard. 
‘That’s a pity,’ he answered, ‘for I’d like to 
give it to you.’ 

Psyche made haste to decline the kindly- 
meant suggestion. ‘ Oh, how good of yon ! ’ die 
cried. ‘ But you mustn’t, please. I’d rather you 
wouldn’t.—Why, you seem to buy everything 
that, takes your fancy. How awl ally rich you 
must be, Mr Vanrenen !’ 

‘ Well, 1 ain’t in want,’ Cyrus admitted frankly, 
‘f can afford most anything 1 feel I’m in need 
of.’ 

‘ I’ve never known any rich people befote,’ 
Psyche said abstractedly, for want of .something 
better to say. ‘ Papa thinks poor people are 
more the. riglit soii for u.s to know.’ 

‘No'{’Cyrus murmured nith genuine regret. 
He liked Psyche, .and he wanted her to like 
him. 

P.syche jilayed with the corner of the em¬ 
broidery, emharr.assed. She felt she had s.aid 
one of the tlung.s she had rather have left unsaid. 

‘ But he likes ;/om,’ she went on with her 
charming smile. ‘ In fact, ave both like you.’ 

‘No{’ Cyrus said again, in a very plca.sed 
voice. ‘Now r call that real nice and friendly 
of him. Miss Dumnresq.’ 

Psyche folded up the embi'oidciy and replaced 
it on the heap. This interview was beginning 
to get embarrassingly long. Just as she was 
wondering what on earth she eould say next, 
Geraldine Maitland came down the steps with 
Corona and Sirena to relievo her from her pain¬ 
fully false position. 

‘Where next'?’ Cyrus exclaimed, jumping up 
from his seat. ‘.Sirciia always goes the rounds 
of the stores regularly when she comes into the 
city.’ 

‘To the plio*ograiiher’s,’ Sirena said; ‘I want 
some of those lovely views of the ragged hoys. 
—These little Arad chaps are just sw'eet, Miss 
Maitland.’ 

So they went to Famin’s in the Rue Rah- 
Azoun, where Sii-ena had seen the particular 
photograjihs she so specially coveted. 

Psyche’s eyes gave her no trouble now. She 
entered the shop and gazed around it fearlessly. 
On an easel in the comer was a painting of an 
Arab girl, standing under a doorway in the 
native town. Psyche’s heart came up into her 
mouth as her gaze fell upon it. She was no 
judge of art, but love had taught lier bettor than 
years in museums or galleries could ever have 
done to know one artist’s hand. She recognised 
in a moment that unmistakable touch. It was 
a specimen of Linnell’.s Algerian subjects ! 

'I'iio colour fled from her cheek all at once. 
She gazed at it hard, and took it all in slowly. 
Then, all of a sudden, as she still looked, for the 
first time since she arrived in Algeria, tlie shop 
and the picture faded away before her. She 


groped her way over to a chair in her distresa l 
Thick darkness enveloped the world. Cyrus, 
astonished, led her over to a chair. ‘'Fhank you,’ 
she said, as she seated herself upon it. ‘Oerai- 
dine—my eyes ’- She could get no further. 

Geraldine understood it all with i'eminine 
quickness. She beckoned Cyru« out of the sliop 
quietly. ‘ Run for a fincre’ she said, herself all 
trembling. ‘ You ’ll find one opposite the mosque ■ 
in the square. Her eyes liave gone again. I 
know what’s the matter. That’s one of the 
pictures Mr Idnne.ll painted. Psyche was very 
much attached to him indeed, and he died at 
Khartoum. I tell you this to secure your help. 
Don’t say anything more about it tlian you can 
avoid at the Grangers. And tell Gorona and 
Sirena to keep it quite quiet.’ 

Cyi’us noildeil assent. ‘You may depend upon 
me,’ he said ; and he .was off at full speed to get 
the fianr. VVlien it arrived, he led out Psyche 
with tender care, ami placed her like a brother 
in the corner of the cushions. 'They drove up in 
silence, for tlie most part, Geraldine alone having 
the courage to make occasional pretences at con¬ 
versation. By the time they rcatdied the gate 
of t.hc Grangers, the veil had fallen again from 
Psyche’s eyes. But her father, who met her at 
the door with liis searching glance, was not to he 
deceived. ‘ Yonr .sight went again,’ lie said with 
awe as he seanned her jiallid face. And Psyche, 
too truthful to try to hide it, nn.swered merely, 
‘Yes, Papa,’ and hid her sorrow straightway in 
her own little hedroom. 

OUR CITY OF NATIONS.* 

Thk cosmopolitan character of Lort lon is gener¬ 
ally known, but perhaps indij^ / •’wilised. 
Statistics are sometimes presen / ft how 
large an army of strangers is iv / 
of what curiously mixed contin / xjjfcs. 
But it is hard to clothe such ^ / iBhe 

interest that would bring tU .vo^r 

appreciation. And the wonder^i; niol'Sy^shift- 
iiKg mass is a marvel from so many punts of 
view, that curiosity is easily satiated without 
considering details. The great metropolitan hive 
may fitly he called a ‘ City of Nations.’ Make a 
leisurely, observant exploration of certain districts, 
some of whieh have well-defined boundaries though 
no Custom-house officer inflicts the ignominy of 
inspection ami no passport is demanded. Talk 
with the iiiliahitants. Note how the musical 
tongue of the far-off southern vineyard, and the 
patois of the mountain, ami the guttural speech 
of tlie plains between great rivers, ‘shadows’ in 
the conversation the troublesome English—fair 
copy or ludicrous travesty. Study the men and 
the manners, the dreas and the ruling occupations 
of each separate and contrasted locality. Then 
come back to tlie miinhers recorded in official. 
sheets, 01 ill an Eiicyclopiedia, and they will be 
dry and meaningless no longer. 

At the head of the list, in point of numbers, of 
Continental peoples represented are the Germans. 
A steady stream of recruits from the Fatherland 
has for many a year poured into English count- 
ing-houae.s. Not every one is pleased W thtS 
competition thus rendered more rigorous. ljoine»> 
bred clerks grumble; they say the bread is t^en. 
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frotn their moaths; awrt the sense of injury 
sustained is keen. Bat the remedy must surely 
be to win such ah equipiueut as to warrant 
expectation of success whatever the press of alien 
applicants. Let our youn-' clerks have as much 
plodding industry, indoinitahle ])erseveriince, and 
concentration of purpose, as the Gernmns, and get 
t6 know as many languages, and their risk of 
'being passed in the race will he much reduced. 

Naturally, the tide of German immigration 
has greatly scattered iwdi, A cheap home has 
to be sought by the majoriiy of the newcomers, 
end they turn east, we-.!., north, or south, as 
opportuuity directs. 'I’lie room or rooms that 
8uvt may be in Islington or Keiinington or 
away at Stratford. There aiv alwaj.s means to 
bring the worker to liis work for a few ]>ence. 

As the crow flies south from St Paul’s, it is 
no far east to a true German colony. Here, on 
the edge of Camberwell, Heninark Hill rises. 
As the reading worM know.s, aird as Camberwell 
residents doubtless delight to remember, many of 
the scenes in Madcap are jilaced in tliis 

locality; and Mr William Black incidentally 
refers in his novel to the prev.-ilen'e of the 
German idiom. His heroine waits iu Victoria 
Station, and others are waiting too; ‘ Friends 
bound for the same house. Tliey were joking 
merrily. They were young Germans, and a trillo 
boisterau.s.’ Well-to-do merchants re.si(le here¬ 
abouts, jierhaps some of those who figure in the 
cblumn and three-quarters devoted to the letter 
Z in the commercial section of the I'ost-ofiice 
Directory, and who arc German or Polish almost 
W a spaa. And near' to the station is a little 
German church, where the Lutheran service is 
rendered, *wu^he spirit-stiriang hymns of the 
words were ‘ half-battles,’ are 

° TwKS'A? Kaiser Wilhelm’s scll-e.xiled 
of the Iron Em jure in town 
j^te?s>er' with London-hom descend- 

upwards 

Iu the war-time twenty year.s 
ago, course a great lliietuatiou ; hut 

now^tSpgures may be said to grow daily. 

EpanP' sends the English metropolis about 
half afi many of Iier children. There lias been 
a history belonging to repeated ai'i'ivals of 
companies. In bygone centuries tliey generally 
■crossed Channel iu the charactei’ of refugees, an,I 
they found Londoners uniforiuly ho-pitahle. The 
‘ isyocation. of the Edict of Nantes about the end 
of the seventeenth century hroiight over a veiy 
great number of resolute Huguenots. They 
settled in Soho, Leicester Square, and St Giles, iu 
Chelsea, and Wandsworth. Tlie Hcign of Terror 
caused many royalists to seek shelter in the 
district about Southampton Row, in Somers 
'rfown, and elsewhere. The tide never set back 
Again; and .others drifted over and joined the 
descendants of the older and compulsory exiles. 
At a datA now remote, the region around Leicester 
Square had the fame syliich it still keeps of a 
foreign ground within an English city. Here 
w^as the true ‘Petty France,’ though York Street, 
Wefitrainster, once had the name from its homes 
of foiTeigti wool-staplers. William Maitland, the 
: topo^pfeei;, in hU -Hidory of London (1739), says 
th^tlb this^inily it w>a3 'an easy matter for a 
< slither to fancy himself in France.* If the diffi¬ 


culty of such a mental feat has increased, it is 
because of the greater fullness and variety of the 
constant traffic current, not through any replace¬ 
ment of the abiding French sights and sounds 
by purely insular ones. The Gaul is still in 
these quiet back streets, these noisy short-cuts, 
these restaurants, these haunts of unfamiliar 
industries. The shops .show at once to the 
initiated critic the nationality of the common 
customer. The foreign names arc in keeping 
now with the wares iu the windows. The pro¬ 
vision-dealers make the many condiments that 
are so dear to the French palate a leading ‘line* 
in their trade. Small ‘generals’ are hero in 
profusion, but there is a special stamp upon their 
stock. The British artisan ivould be at a loss 
to know Ikiw to use .a large ])roportion of their 
wares. And then, as has been linitcd, peculiar 
callings arc followed iu the shabby, heated, evil- 
smellnig back buildings. The man in the blouse, 
volatile, fierce, gii eu to gesticulation, bonds over 
strange pipe-carving or dres-es hats with the 
true Parisian gloss. If times are had .and the 
]irevailing iiiomls morose or .sardonic, the stray 
inquisitor may hear himself satirised lu untrans¬ 
latable I'omiministic -.laiig. 

Tlie Frciichman is not behind his traditional 
adversary, the Geriaaii, in i'r.iteniising with hi.-s 
fellow-exiles. Social clubs exist in considerable 
iiuinhers, and have many shades of worth and 
imwortli. Tliey jireserve imd I'o.-itcr the spirit of 
nationality. When one of them is in session—of 
coiir.se iu a house nhicli is I’reiieh as to its master, 
French as to its apjininlinciits large and small, 
French ii.s to its atmosphere, object, and language 
—tlie whole might be transjiorted entire, like a 
pieee of stage fiirnitiiie, and drojiped into a niche 
111 some faubourg by the Seine, and jirovoke no 
comment bv its incongruily. 

The Italians in London are fewer ; hut they 
also have their colonies each a small ‘rcsene’ 
in the big citj -stale, a .subsidiary centre in the 
great maelstrom. lluttnii Garden i.s such a 
re.ndezvou.s. 111 the rough sipiaie shut iu by 
Gray'.s Inn Road, IJolhorn, 'I'lieohalds lioail, and 
Faiiingdou Road, luimhcro of swarthy street 
mu.siciaiis, chrfs, and ait workmen, more or less 
skilled, congregate. It is not exactly an inviting 
locality. The streets hint at eliangcd yeain and 
lost gentility. Things are not a.s thej' were when 
AVycherh y. the author of the ria:,ii. Dialer, came 
here to -eck for Ills Uife the rich and lovely 
young widow, the Goiiotes,- of Drogheda. But 
given a sunny day and Imagination’s kaleidoscope, 
and patterns ot the brilliant Soiitli .shall he found 
here. Step into an Italian lestauraiit and note 
the soinhrero of the Florentine, the high slanting 
li.at of flic .Savoyard, tlie, gav head-dress of the 
girl who toiielies a tainhouriue witli airy fingers 
and a ch.aiigeless jietiliou iu the sloe-hke eyes, 
and a smile which says : ‘Signor, you must be rich 
here iu your London ; I want to think that you 
are also kind." Observe the jewellery, the bright 
yet not inharmonious colours, the regular feature®, 
the olive complexion of the artist’s model, who 
stands at the first counter paying part of her 
slender fee for sti'ange oozing cake, the taste for 
which not less than the making would be a 
mystery to an English maiden. And others are 
passirg without See you not the deep un¬ 
fathomable azure of Roman skies bending over 
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the white headgear ? Is not tliat a glimpse of 
the Cainpagna beyond the Roman jdaid scarf? 
Alas for the girls ! it is just Fancy's trick. A few 
steps nearer the thunder of llolborn, and the 
illusion fades. 

The indicative ‘t’ is the la.st letter now over 
many a window and on many a doorplate. At 
certain hours and seasons,the org.aii-grinder is 
much in presence. Frequently ho hires his 
‘machine,’ and the bond regularly brings him to 
and fro. There are people, studious persons par¬ 
ticularly, who regard this man as a true Ishiuad, 
with his ‘organ’-hand ag.ainst every man, ami 
would incontinently suppress him. But away in 
the interminable streets, which are all so like each 
other, and so bare of colour or of change, he is 
less unwelcome. The lads and lasses are his 
atrons. lie is the hmnhle minister of some 
ope that after all the world is not a ilead 
level. 

PlKtreme poverty is the lot of many Italians 
in London, and in Hatton (lai'den the hard fact 
is practically recognised. In Greville Sliect are 
the offices of a very useful relieving institution, 
initiated by the home goveruinent of tliesu waifs, 
and presided over by the Italian am'iassador. 
Tlie Italian Benevolent Society does a good 
work. 

The Dutch dwellers in London number at least 
tirteeu thousand, and the Poles almost as many. 
Owing probably to the paternal and ultra con¬ 
servative constitution prevailing as yet in Rii.ssia, 
tliu subjects of the Czar are less frequently met 
with. The Greek.s, who may some day go into 
rivalry with the Gtdossus of the North for the 
iiltiiiiate ownership of Ooiistantinople, are fifteen 
thousand strong. The City knows the Greek 
iiiercliants well. Ou the Mark Lane Com Ex¬ 
change they almost monopolise the iui[)ort.itiou of 
grain and of seeils from every country figuring in 
the lists of supply. But tlic re.-.idenees of these 
nne-ters of London’s food are often far afield, and 
not necessarily in the same ipiarter. As wealth 
increases, the gregariati instinct seems to lo.se its 
power. 

'Phere h.as been another nation settled in the 
metropolis in the persons of a compact body of 
representatives from early times; and in many 
respects this people is the most separate ami self- 
contained of any. Observation would perpetually 
point them out foi a unique race, even if lifstor}’, 
sacreil and profane, did not bear this witness. 
They have been oppressed, contemned, persecuted ; 
they Jiave never been absorbed. Beaten into the 
dust by race-hatred, extermination has always 
proved impossible. There are believed to be forty 
thousand Jews in Londoiu The ancient Jewry 
was in the iiniiicdiate neighbourhood of the Tower. 
A peep at its stormy records is given in the jiagcs 
of Stow. Ultimately, the quarter given up to 
the Jews comprised some part of Spitalfields, of 
Whitechapel, llouiulsditch, the Minories and Bevis 
Marks. Social and race division located them 
severely in a sort of Glietto. Since the temper 
of the time became tolerant they have spread 
even into the far suburbs. There is a section 
of tlie West where an entirely new Jewish colony 
has slowly congregated. In spite, however, of 
this modification of rigorous line and limit, the 
olil spots retain the old characteristics. The 
nation is itself in its own streets and in its own 
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callings—both held of prescriptive right. No 
error can be made concerning tlic prevailing 
type by the most completely uninformed way- 
fai'er who wanders into the byways east of the ' 
Royal Exchange, rrejudice has said numberless 
hard thing.s of the seedy-looking men whom you 
sliall s<e standing at the doors of stuffy shops, 
or hear cheapening a suit wilh an' obstinate 
accent that will never be smooth English. But 
they have also found their defeaders, Chroiik 
dingiiiess ami disregard of soap and water have 
been clmrged against them. Says Henry Mayhew: 
‘The Jew old-clothesmen are generally far more 
cleanly in their habits than the poorer classes 
of Eiigli.sli people. Their hands they always 
wash before their meals, and this is done whether 
the party be a strict Jew or “meshumet," a 
convert or apifetate from Judaism.’ 

And in these districts tlicre are the same 
distinctive signs in di-ess, in cast of countenance, 
in articles displayed in beetle-browed windows 
or upon street stalls, and in fhe current gibe 
and re])artee of the thoroughfare, that speak of 
the .stranger possessing his parcel of bricks and 
mortar within the gales. Pay the people visits 
at various times, inquire the meaning of much 
that ])as.se.s, and a u liole world of hidden custom 
and tribal hid>it will be brought to light. The 
Jews ol Lomlou are not swept into the vortex of 
change^ U'hey are a nation in the great city still, 
peculiar in the routine of daily life, in feast and 
fast, in religious observance and the shaping of 
' social tie-s. 

The list of metropolitan nationalities does not 
close here. l''rom every clime they come—the 
Tiiik, the Poituguese, the Spaniard, the Norwe¬ 
gian, the Swis.s, the lithe Asiatic,, tlie dusky 
African. London receives them r afua for 
the difficulty of wise alrn.sgiy,i» / I some;. 
Many a foreigner seeks goli / xbpt a 

grave on Thanies-.side. There i^ / 
as Well as a cause for marvel*- / 
tlioiiglit of the far ends of the / r'jfcto 

Our City of Nations. / C'Jfc 
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chaiteh ru. 

Lettino her eyes fall once more on to her 
book, Avir'e felt the hot blood surging up into 
her cheeks. Who or what was this man, whose 
very presence seemed to fill her with uneasiness, 
mid why had he come into that unfrequentc-d 
glen ? 'rhc.se questions rose unconsciously to 
her mind as she bent, or rather tried to bend, 
her e^cs upon the printed matter before her 
until such time as it should please the intruder 
to pass on. But if she had hoped by her un¬ 
conscious air to send him away she was doomed 
to disappuinlmcnl, for, taking up his stand almost 
directly in fioiit of her, lie saiJ politely : ‘ Have 
I the honour of addressing Miss Sachaity ?’ 

The low' nuisical tones and the slightly foreign 
accent with which he uttered tliese words attracted 
her stmngely, and with a alight bow she acknow¬ 
ledged the truth of his W'ords. 

‘ Ah ! ’ he cried, seating himself unbidden oh 
the turf near her, ‘that is indeed deligwul! 
Your father is one of my greatest and »»o*t 
valued friends.’ 
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Avice did not reply for a moment; slie was 
too much astonished to say anything, until the 
man's curious dark eyes hxed themselves sud¬ 
denly on hers with a sti’ange intense gaze and 
seemed to drag an answer from her. 

‘You come, then, from India?’ slie said, idly 
turning over the pages of her book. 

‘From India, yes,’ he replied, a swift smile 
parting for a moment the thin line ol his lips. 
‘I am Indian*myself, or rather Malay. My 
name is Tehandar Miitwanee, at your .service.— 
I read your name in the books,’ he added by 
Way of explanation, ‘ and 1 thought it must be 
tile daughter of my old friend.’ 

Avieo smiled. Somehow, in spite of her first 
feeling of dislike, the man fascinated her, and 
she no longer felt the impnl.se to run away 
which she had had at first; and for some time 
they sat on there, under the whispering ti-ee.s, 
chatting about India, which Avice remembered 
but faintly, any allnsiou to it having always 
been discouraged by her aunt. 

At lust the lengthening shadows warned them 
that time was getting on, and they ruturueil 
to the hotel, Tehandar carrying the rug and 
book, which he delivered up into Avice’s keeping 
as she went np-stairs. 

‘ We shall meet again at dinner,’ he said w ith 
a smile as he turned away. ‘I will contrive lo 
sit near you, and then we can talk about India 
again.’ 

Avice nodded brightly, and ran uji-stairs to 
seek her friend, whom she found already dressing 
for dinner. * 

She looked decidedly astonished when the girl 
related her odventui-e. ‘Are you quite sure be 
is what J^s mlga da—your father’s friend ?’ she 
asked ‘ It would be .so easy for 

any by your name, t» fabricate a 

tale it|Jp^your acquaintance.’ 

• but he seemed to know 
I mean, which only a 
besides, he knew Aunt 
. he asked after her. And 
heme when I was quite a 


be me when I was quite a 

‘^h*^ral, I suppose it is all right,’ returned 
:, Mrs Douglas, examining her hair critically witli 
. the hand-glass. ‘But do be quick dressing, 
' Piy dear; we shidl be fearfully late if you 
' don’t make haste.’ 

And Avice fled to her own room, which was 
just teyond, and began making up for lost time, 
.hPr mind all the while occupied with her after¬ 
noon’s experiences and Tehandar Miitwanee. 

It was not long before she joined Mrs Douglas, 
and they went down-stairs togetlier. Teliamlar 
Mutwaube was stonding before the file, which, 
in consideration of the chilliness of the evening 
lir, burnt brightly on the hearth. He advanced 
I to meet them as they entered. 

I ‘My friend, Mrs Douglas—Mr Mutwanee,’said 
! Avfce shyly, by way of introduction. 

I, .The Malay bowed profoundly. ‘I am charmed 
' to make Mrs DougWs acquaintance,’ ho returned 
iu those soft mallow tones of his; ‘ and shall 
feel proud if I, too, may be reckoned among the 
list of her friends.’ 

„ Mrs Douglas acknowledged his greeting with 
k* slight bend of her golden head, and posserl 
j 0)(i to Mi-s Barfelt’s side, leavlhg’ Avidc to talk 

.ri',■;;.; 


to her new acquaintance, who, with no conscious 
will on her part, fascinated her more and more. 

‘It seems so strange to meet a countryman 
and a friend of my father’s, here,’' she said, 
smiling, as Mutwaiiee gallantly led her into 
dinner. ‘ Such an odd coincidence, you know !’ 

A curious smile lit up the dark face of the 
other as she spoke. , ‘A pleasant one, too, I 
hope,’ he murmured softly. ‘For me, it is, at 
any rate.’ 

Avice did not reply for a moment; then 
again she felt that obligation to answer. ‘Yes, 
very,’ she returned shyly, turning her atten¬ 
tion to the menu, card by her side. 

Her companion glanced at it too, with the air 
of a eonnois.senr. ‘ Fi.sh, .soup, partridge (roasted), 
fricas.scc of mutton -iiin, uin, nm. I should 
recommend some of this, pmilcts an riz,’ he said, 
as Avice laid down the card. ‘As an entree it is 
very good.’ 

If tliere was one thing she detested it was 
poulets an riz. ‘1 don't reull}’ think 1 will have 
that,' she returned as she tasted the soup; ‘I 
am not jiartial to chicken.’ 

Her comi>anion .“aid nothing at Ibis moment; 
but as the Waiter wliiskeil .away her plate, he 
looked quietly at her, saying, more in the tone 
of one who makes an as.serlioii than of one 
asking a ijucstion : ‘You will change your mind, 
and hike .<-01110 cliiekcn, will mui not?’ 

Ami then it appeared to (he girl as if, after 
all, she would change lier mind; and mechani¬ 
cally, like one saying a lesson, slie ordered the 
waller to biitig her chicken, instead of—as she 
had at iimt intendeil—partridge ; and again that 
curioii.s half mucking smile stole into the black 
eyes of Jfiitwanee. 

This little incident made her rather uneasy 
—a taint vague fear of this strange man, who 
fa.-)ciuiite(l while he alarmed her, came upon 
her, and she was not sorry when they rose 
from the table. 

On the hall table, on her way to the drawing- 
room, she fouiiil a letter from her father. It 
wa.s dated Berlin, and liore the Oerman ;> 08 t- 
mark ; but in it Mr Satdiarty annouiieed that 
he was returning to England almost directly, 
and hoped that lie miglit sec something of his 
ihiughter before long, as lie was engaged to stay 
with friends in the neighbourhood of Stratli 
Carroll. He adiled that he had heard from 
.01 old fiit'iid of his wiio was going to Strath 
(larroii -‘and wiio, iiuleeil, will be there ere this 
reaches you ; and I hope and trust that for 
my sake you will treat liiiii with all courU'sy 
and kiiidnes.s,’ the letter went on, ‘ for to Tehandar 
Miitwanee 1 owe more than 1 can tell you of 
friendship and respect.’ 

The girl’.s I'ves s|)iiikled as she read thia ‘How 
very odd!’ she murmured; ‘but it will satisfy 
Mrs Douglas of his respectability.’ 

And as events turned out, Mrs Douglas was 
only too glad to be convinced of his respectability 
and general fitness to be A vice’s companion ; for 
she bad just di.scovered an old friend in a certain 
Mrs Digby Browne, who had arrived^ that after¬ 
noon, ami w’us loo busily engaged in chatting 
about old times to pay much attention to the 
girl. 

‘ I wonder what Aunt Amelia would fliink of 
him,’ thought Avice to herself later on that some 
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evening as she brushed out her long wavy hair. 
She had a dim consciousnek, someliow, that 
Miss Marchmont would not altogether approve 
of Tehandnr Mutwanee ; and yet wliat there was 
to dislike in liim she could not say. Polislied, 
agreeable, highly cultivated, with a ilow of 
language and store of anecdote which wore sur¬ 
prising, ho certainly made a most eharniiug 
companion ; and in spite of her half-acknowledged 
fear of him, Avice drew a fairly-glowing picture ' 
of him in her letter to her aunt ere she ivtired ' 
to rest that evening. But one thing she did not | 
mention, and that was the curious manner in i 
which she felt compelled to execute his will in I 
tile veriest trifles, ami the sense of nervous oppres- I 
sion which seized her every now and then wlien | 
his eyes were upon her. ' 

It was the cn.stom in the hotel for any visitors [ 
who wished to have letters po.stcd for them to \ 
place them on a tray put for that ]iurposc on a j 
table in the ball, wlien they were taken to the ! 
post by one of the servants. As .a rule, Avice i 
preferred posting her letiers herself, disliking the I 
publicity of the hall table ; but the next morning, j 
being somewhat in a liiiiry, and fearing to keep 
Mrs Douglas waiting, she placed Miss March- 
mont’s letter on the tray as slie went. out. It 
was about eleven o’clock, ami all the other visitors 
had already gone out, either to the baths or on 
BOine expedition—all, that is, save one. Teliaudar 
Mutwanee was sitting in tlie smoking room as 
Avice passed through the liall, ami seeing her 
through the half-open door placing a letter on 
the table, he slipped out as soon as .she had gone 
and proceeded to examine the address. .Soiiie- 
tliing in it seemed to <lis]ilease liiiu, for he gave 
a low grunt of dissatisfaction, and then, hearing 
footsteps coming, replaced it quickly and began 
searching for hi.s hat. The footsteps drew nearer, 
and soon the red head of Andrew, one of the 
waiters, ajipeared round a corner. He looked 
curiously at the dark face, of Mutwanee as he 
passed, and the latter, who was straggling into 
a greatcoat of enormous thickness, returned liis 
gaze with interest, until hi.s pale blue eyes were 
obliged to fall beneath tin; piercing black orbs. 

‘Shall I take this to the post for you?’ .said 
Mutwanee, politely iiidicatiiig Avice’s letter as 
he spoke. Andrew, as he knew, was the one 
generally told off for such errands. 

The waiter glanced at him sliarnly. lie was 
not accustomed to having his work done for liim, 
but neither wa.s he inclined to refuse a good 
offer. ‘Thank ye, sir,’ he replied slowly. ‘I 
dinna think there couhl be nuiekle barm, if ye ’re 
gaun to the tonn.’ 

And Teliamlar, hastily availing himself of the 
perur'.ision, took up the letter and went his way. 
But he did not go towards the village ; on the 
contrary, he turned his back upon it; and Avicc’s 
letter never reached the post, but lay opened and 
crumpled in his inner pocket for many a long 
day. 

Days came and went, and Tehandar Mutwanee 
still stayed on in the little Scotch watering-place, 
although it was palpable to all that he had not 
come thqre for the baths, or even for the waters, 
for a course of which even the strongest usually 
went in. He was generally to be seen with 
Avico and Mrs Douglas—often even with Avice 


alone—and besides them, he seemed to have 
few or no acquaintances in the. place. It was 
pity for his loneliness, partly, and partly also 
a desire to please her fatlier, which had led 
Avice, and through her, Mrs Douglas, to adopt the 
foreigner into their set; and liaving once been 
adopted, be bad no mind to be dropped again ; 
ami thus it came to pass that in all tiieil rambles 
'and excursions be generally made one. He 
exercised a curious subtle power over Avice 
herself from the first ; and by degrees, it bad 
grown .stronger ns he became more intimate with 
her, until at Iciigtli tlic girl, friglitoned at first 
by tlie strange unaceustomed feeling, had nneon- 
scioiiriy ceased 1o struggle against it, and indeed 
soeiiied almost to court its power. 

Two or three days of damp uncertain weather 
Were eiicccecled by one of siicli extraordinary 
splendour that Mrs Dougins declared they ought 
to celebrate ita appearance by some grand exiie- 
dition ; and after miieli debating and careful 
weighing of all the pros and cons, it was unani¬ 
mously decided Unit they slioiild make up a 
fiarty and visit a curious old mansion in the 
next villagi', which was said to have formed one 
of I’rince Charlie’s halting-places during the 
’dry. 

The party was quite a small one, consisting 
only of Mr.s Douglas and her friend Mrs Digby 
Browne ; the latter’s diinglifer; a certain Oliver 
Westnll, with whom tliy> bad become acquainted 
tbroiigb Mr.s Barfelt; Telinndar Mutwanee and 
Avice ; and lliey set off gaily soon after break¬ 
fast, determining to lunch at the inn of Inch- 
bothie, retuniiiig home for dinner. 

Mi.ss Digby Biowiie, liaving a decided horror of 
foreigners in general and Tehandar in particular, 
established herself under Mr W ' / Itecting 

wing ; jiml as the two elder b* / leep in 

the criticism of a iiintual frie^ / that 

Tehandar and Avice were 1;^ / a 

state of things which gave tl^ / 

deep satisfaction. 

‘You must explain it all b 
a smile, as Avice made some / 
historical interest of the place j, jtor * ^fcafraid 
that 1 am very ignorant in the matter.**^ 

And ihoiigii Avice modestly professed hersc.}| 
to be about as ignorant as he was, he refused to 
be guided about the house by any one but her. 
It was an old house, built in a variety of styles, 
and, when the owners were awnv, quite the show- 
place of the country-side, full of old ancestral 
jHirtrait'* ami curious heirlooms, many of them 
romlercd sacred by the touch of royal fingers, or 
consecrated from time immemorial to none hut j 
royal use. There was even a legend that oxioe, 
during one of bis periods of exile, Bobert the 
Bruce liacl sought the shelter o,f its friendly walls, 
and the room was still- shown where he passed, 
the night. 

‘We must go and see that!’ cried Avice 
enthusiastically, as they all stood together In the 
old oak-panelled hall debating M'hcre to go first. 
‘Como, Mr Mutwanee, yon and I will set off 
and lead the way. The guide-book says it is 
at the back of the house on the second flooix’ 
And followed by the willing Tehandar, she dis-, 
appeared through the door. 

Oliver Westell gazed after her with a look of, j 
grave disapproval, not unmixed with anxiety. 
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‘She is such a charlning girl,* he niuttereil to 
himself : ‘surely she can’t be intending to marry 
that fellow ; and yet ehe certainly does encourage 
him decidedly.’ 

The latter part of this statement seemed true 
enough; for aH that day 'I’ehandar never left 
her side, and she appeared anything but bored 
by his attentions. It was growing late, and Mrs 
Bouglas was beginning to tliink ot turning home,' 
when suddenly, as he ami Avice leant over one 
of the battli'inentftd turrets, revelling in the 
beauty of tlie scene below, Mutwanee began 
softly: ‘We have known each other iiuite a long 
time now, Miss Sacliarty.’ 

‘More than a week ■’ returned Avice, laughing. 

‘More than a week'’ he eclioed, turning hi.s 
dark .eyes full upon her—‘to me it secm.s a life¬ 
time—a life-time of happiness. Oh Avice, my 
pearl, niy jewel, .say you will turn the friend¬ 
ship of these days into the love of eternity! 
Avice Saeharty, 1 ask you to he my wife !’ 

A cold shiver passed llirough the girl’s frame; 
it was scarcely due to the SejitemlKT air. ‘No, 
fto!’ she cried feebly, raising her hands, as if to 
shut out the power of his gaze. ‘No; 1 cannot, 
I cannot!’ 

‘Cannot!’ ho said .softly, but with a persuasive 
accent in his mellow voice, drawing down her 
bands as he spoke with a gentle luit firm per¬ 
sistence against which slie was powerles'j. ‘Nay ; 
think again; cannot? Why ‘‘cannot?" Let it 
rather be “ can ” and “ willAnd as he spoke 
he bent his gaze upon her with renowo.il intensity. 
‘Say yes! sweet one. See, it will be ea.'-y !’ In 
spite of the term ot endearment and the coaxing 
tone, the words' seemed more like a comnnuul 

Agd^^®^*t.'0U8 shiver pas.sed over her, and 
she wfirit a battle witli a .stronger 
Wililj®K^^&'^*:|l.ydumb? Wlio can say? 

os if waiting for an answer. 

whispered. ‘In my own 
ucc—a rajah ; but if I have 
But you will say yes—ye.-i, 

itriumphed. Avice bowed her 
head.^Tl shall be, then, as yon wish,’ slie re- 
tnmei Wearily, ‘Yes; I will marry you some 
.day—some day,’ she re}ieated, as if to reassure 
hei’self. ‘But now, let us go ; the re.st arc wait¬ 
ing.’ She turned away, a strange hevvildured 
feeling in her heart; and Teliaiidar followeil her, 
a tanumphant light in his dark eyes. 

‘Your congratulations, Mr.s Doughw,’ he said 
suavely as they parted lu the hotel hall. ‘Mi.ss 
Avice lias consented to be my wife.’ 

Mrs Douglas looked amazed. Somehow, it 
bad never entered licr head that Avice ivould 
marry Teliandar Mutwanee—the tiling was absurd 
on the face of it; and she determined to take 
her young friend severely to task when they got 
. np-stnirs, dim visions of Miss Marehiuont’s wratli 
jdidturbing her peace of mind; but the iiali was 
«Vtoo juiblic a place tor a ‘scene,' so she smiled her 
;.*pngratglations politely. 

'.ii.We pe'rson, however, looked gravely displea.sed 
W: be' noted, the Malay’s look of trium]ili, and 
.^vice’s evident shrinking from notice, and that 
*«eon was Oliver Westell. A student of nature 
his earliest years, he had been strangely 
by Avice from the' firSt niglit of her 


arrival; and if hitherto we have said nothing 
about him, it is because he had always been 
content to stand aside and watch with critical 
eye the different pliases of human life which are 
so plentiful in a little place like Strath Carron. 

Avice had alw.ay.s greeted him kindly with 
the bright sweet .smile whicli seenietl like a ray 
of warm .June sunlight let loose on the worlcl, 
and for that rca.son, more than any other, Oliver 
Wc.stall look a deejier interest than ordinary in 
the girl’s welfare. 

‘ What a pity !’ he niuriiiured, shaking liis head 
sadly as he retired In his o\mi room to dress. 

‘She was such a sweet girl; and he- Well, 

I don’t know what her paieiits can be thinking 
about!’ And laftr on, as he vrote to his par¬ 
ticular cluiin, .lack D’Arcy, he told him the little 
epi.sodc, with a few cynical observations of liis 
own on the vanity of .all human tilings, intended 
for his friend’s benefit and his own comfort. 

Jn the meauwliile, Mrs Douglas, conscious, per¬ 
haps, of having somewhat neglected her duty to 
Avice, was siitisl'ying the cpialms of her own con- 
.scieiice by reproving tlie girl severely for her 
‘ rash ami foolish engagement,’ in a manner not 
calculated to soothe or calm her decidedly agitated 
spit it. 

Did Miss Jlarcliniont know anything of tlie 
alfair ? she impiiivd at length, liaving oxliaiisted 
all her otlier argiimoiits—or her lather '! 

Avice was oliliged reluctantly to admit that 
neither of them knew aiiytliing of the matter. 
IJer father was comparatn ely a stuuiger to her ; 
and as for Mias Manliinont—well, lor some inex- 
plic.ible reason, she ilcclared that slit had not 
been able to write alunit Tehundar Slutuuiicc to 
her aiiiil, excejit oiiee, and then no notice what¬ 
ever liitd been taken ot her aniumiicemeiit. ‘Even 
though f said he was a Irieiid of pajia’s!’ she 
added, as if to remind Mr.s Dougla.s that this was 
till! case. 

Hut Mrs Douglas refused to be reminded, and 
liegaii attacking ibe lii’.'l part of her asseitioii. 
‘Why couldn’t you wiite to your aunt about 
him?’ she asked iu some astoni.sliinent not 
nniinxed with iiieredulitv. ‘It is so silly to 
talk like that, as if any one were preventing 
you !’ 

‘That’.s just what I fell!’ began the girl 

eagerly. ‘ My tongue—I mean ni,\ j»en- Oh !* 

she e.xclaimed, ‘J simply coiiklii’t write it—that 
was just what I felt.’ 

Mrs Douglas began to grow' slightly alarmed. 
1^'as it possible that the excitement of it all was 
affecting tlie girl’s brain ? Wa.s this man exerting 
some strange occult power to fascinate the girl, 
and lure her into his toils? 'i'he idea was absurd; 
Imt still, Avice herself was half an Eastern by 
blood, and Eastern ])eople nrre very excitable. 
And her suspicions being coiifuiiied in a degree 
by the girl’s Hushed cheeks and unnaturally 
hriglit eye.s, she promptly sent her to bed, saying 
as she did so, ‘ I shall write to your aunt inyseli 
to-morrow, and then we shall see.’ 

But the morrow unexpectedly brought 
Sacliarty to the hotel to see his daughter; and in 
the jirivate tete-a-tete which Mrs Douglas had! 
with him, he soon convinced her that the luateb 
had his entire approbation, and declared that he 
himself W'ould acquaint Miss Marchmont with oil 
particulars. 
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To tell the truth, the easy-^oing matron ■was 
not sorry to relinquish the task to him, for she 
stood in consideraole awe of the grave spinster, 
who was nioj'e her husband’s friend than lier 
own, and did not care to risk an explosion of her 
ire. To his daughter herself Kiliiiur was kimler 
than he Inal ever been, and joined Ids en¬ 
treaties with those of Tehandar for a speedy 
wedding. ‘It would be so nice, you know, if you 
could go out with him when lie goes back,’ he 
said one day a.s he and Avice returned from a 
ramble among the liills. ‘He has such a lonely 
life, poor fellow, and in spite of his wealtli is 
often very miserable, for lack of a woman’s help 
and comfort.' 

And Tehandar himself nuinnured the same in 
her ear as they sat together uinler the shade of 
the pine trees, or wandered up and <lown llie 
heathery braes drinking ticep dranghts of the 
pure strong mountain air; and his words, so 
often repeated, yet always with some tender vari¬ 
ation, seemeil, for all their pleading, like com¬ 
mands that could not h; disobeyed, until at last 
Avice, in spite of her.si If, wa.s obliged to consent, 
and promise to marry liini soon—yes, very soon; I 
wlieu she did not .say, but it should bo soon. 

She was looking dreadfully ill and worn, poor 
girl; .so much so, that others he.side.s Oliver West- 
all were beginning to notiee it, and to .sa)' to each 
other doubtfully tliat being engaged diil not 
seem to agree with .Mi.ss SacharO. The fact was 
that she was jierfeetly sure in her heart of heaits 
that she hated Tehandar .Mutwaiiee, liateil hiiii 
with all her soul; and yet she could not, do what 
she would, shake herself free from the fu.sciua- 
tion which he e.xercised over lier. Slie longed 
intensely to he able to snatch olf her betrothal 
ring, a costly one of curious workmauship, and 
throw it in liis face, I'cti acting at the same time 
her promise to be his wife—and still she dared 
not. The power of his superior will seemed 
entirely to have doininateil her.s; and with the 
culm gaze of those unlliiieliing eyes upon her, 
she felt that had he conimaiided her to hang 
herself .she could not have disobeyed. ‘ If Aunt 
Amelia were only here!’ she moaned as she 
tossed re.sllessly from side to side in tlie dark 
night hour.s—‘or Mr Standisli !’ 

But she would not have been able to tell tliem 
anything if they had lieeii, for she had tried 
many a time to write a statement of the case to 
her aunt; and every time, as she toM Mi’s Douglas, 
an indefinable somctliing seemed to stay her 
hand, and she could not write it. 

It was with considerable surprise one nioniing 
that slie received a letter from Miss Marehmont, 
enclosed in one to her fatlim', in which she urged 
her niece to consent to a scheme wliich Teliandai j 
had propo-sed a few days belore—that tliev | 
should be inari’ied that very week by special 
license in the Episcopal cliureh close by. 

‘It would be so nice,’ her aunt wrote, ‘for 
them to spend their lioiieynioon togetlier in 
London ; and although she herself, on account of 
the infection, could not be 2 >ie.sent at the cere- 
'Hiony, she would join tlicm in town, and they 
would have a few delightful ■weeks together belore 

they went to India.’ , , , , 

Avice could liardly believe her eyes as she read 
this unexpected letter. Opposition on her aunts 
part had been the one straw to which she had 


clung, and now even this had failed Iier ! Well; 
since things were so, there seemed nothing for it 
but to submit to fat*’, or rather to the irresistible 
will of Tehandar Mutwnnee. 

‘That girl I told you of in my last is going to 
be married, it seems, on Saturday,’ wrote the 
eynical VVestull to his friend the next day; ‘and 
tiiis is Tuesday ! There seems something a little 
micanny to niy mind in such very quick work. 
Poor little Miss Bicliarl.y—did I tell you that was 
her name?—she does not seem to thrive on her 
ivooing. Let us hope matrimony may have a 
more sal nbi ions effect!’ 


EBOM THE MINT. 

Evekv year a somewhat .seclmled Government 
Deiiartment, situated east of ’fower Hill, officially 
i-eminds the world of its existence and of its 
activity. It pre.scnt3 to both Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment, by command of Her Majesty, and offers 
to any one not within those august precincts, 
for a merely noiiiimil sum, an interesting and 
(lelaileil account of its doings for the past twelve 
mouths. And I’ertainly the' tweiity-fii'st Annual 
Report of the Deputy-Master of the Mint, just 
issued, in no way falls behind its jircdecessors 
in offering a striking array of t'aets and figures. 

Tlie first liasty glance reveals that in 1890 the 
good rouinl sum of i,‘9,4(i0,860, Ss. 4*1. has been 
issued to fill the purses of Her Majesty’s most 
liege subjects. This sum comprised coins of all 
denominations except those littl,u*kuown and per- 
haiis less needed five-jaonnd and two-pound pieces, 
wliich appear to have been cut I ’^borers 


wliich appear to have been cut I ’’siborers 

of ll)e groniid .since Jubilee year. j ^nd a 
lialf million of the cosniojiolit^ / Jways 
and evcrywlieie worth its / Njard 

gold, were coined ; beside ^ / VvST 

million ]ialf-.sovore)gns, the co, / r'-iR' 

been practically suspended 
a million bloated aldeniiaiiic / 
tliree-quarters of a million of '«Sf«ose et*.,<Jiirho8e 
beraldic device was so irreverently stigmatised by 
the JhiUji Telt-rjraph as consisting of a couple of 
kitchen pokers and a tea-tray. For shillings and 
sixpences there was apparently a considerable 
demand, no fewer tlian 8,794,042 of the one and 
9,.3H(;,9.')5 of the other having been struck. Florins, 
which some peojde think could be dispensed with 
altogether, reiiched the comparatively small total 
of only 1,681,737 pieces, which is only just about 
half that of the half-crowns. Threepenny bits, 
the ‘Jenny Wrens’ of our coinage, swarmed to 
the extent of 4,470,322 pieces. While it may be 
information to some that silver coins smaller 
even than this ‘woe hit o’ siller’ were issued 
from the Mint. Diminutive t'wopenny bits and 
dainty pennies (sixty-six weighing one ounce troy), 
with a certain prescribed number of threepences 
and fourpences, are distributed every Maundy- 
Thursday in tlie Chapel Royal to needy pen¬ 
sioners by the Queen’s Almoner, and are conse¬ 
quently known as Royal Maundy Money. These 
Moneys constitute a privileged class, and seldom,, . 
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if ever, suffer the degradation of their plebeian 
kindred in being bartered over the counter for 
fat bacon or red heirings. Though sometimes 
shamefully prdstituted to adorn the neckcloths 
and watchchains of a certain class of society, 
they are more generally acquired by enthusiastic 
numismatists, and allowed an unbroken and indul¬ 
gent repose on the velvet cushions of their coin 
cabinets. 

Bronze coins are in a large proportion, being 
hearly fonr-ninths of tin* total number of pieces 
(gold, silver, and bronze) coined. There i.s the 
inconceivable number of 28,718,14.''t pence, half¬ 
pence, and farthings bearing the date, <vf 1890, 
representing a nominal value of l.'j.s. .5d., 

and a lotal weight of over fvvo hundred and eleven 
tons. Thi.s annual coinage of brou/e moneys, we 
are told, is unprecedented in e.Kleiit since 18(U-(i3, 
when coins of this dc.scriptlou were fir.st issued. 
The Deputy-Master enlivens his Report by stating 
that near (lliristmas lust the demand for ‘cop¬ 
pers’—as most people still designale tho^e. eoin.s 
that have ceased to be ‘copper’ these, thirty years 
■—was so great that gold and silver were set a.side, 
and the whole Mint strength concentrated upon 
the out-turn of pence, halfpence, ami farthings. 
The Comptroller of the Mint adds, with quiet 
satisfaction, as a prtiof of the remarkable eflieiem'y 
of bis department, that in the fortnight ended 
24th December 1890, no less Ibaii £2(»,72.'i of 
bronze coins, numbering C,170,100 pieces, and 
weighing oj^er forty-eiglit tons, were siqiplied 

S llstrict and the provinces. 

/lade to the abnormal issue of no 
of silver coin in tlie two 
Its extraordinary nature 
# ibparison with the total issue 
years, 1879-88, wliieli was 
^^^less than double the value 
fo" long a time. These large 


The revival of in the ITniteil Kingdom ; 

(2) the payment of wages in dockyards and 
other large Government establishments in silver 
instead of half-sovereigns ; and (3), tlie arrange¬ 
ment by which the Mint, from the 31st of May 
1889, undertook to pay the cost of the carriage 
of silver coin from the Hank of Kngland to its 
branches and' to provincial applicants. 

The figures of the coinages for only the last 
twenty years are colossal and beyond adequate 
conception. The total value issued in 1871-91 
was £>76,0.*!1,059, w'eighing 4.789 tons. The j)iece.s 
i^Himbcred 722,603,202, thus representing an aver¬ 
age ont-turn of two hundred and forty per minute, 
jlyitliont taking into consideration various slop- 
< i^ges for repairs and other reasons. Counting 
ptie hundred a minute for twelve hours every 
more than twenty-seven an<l a half years 
i^uid'elapse before the total number of coins 
..Jl^ould be reached. The ' aliie of the gold coined 
%ii£68,172,407 ; of the silver, £16,912,839 ; siul 
.-pf, the bronze, £966,813. The coins included 


were 53,200 five-pound pieces; 86,293 two-pound 
pieces; 43,035,103 sovereigns ; 29,601,436 half- 
sovereigns ; 3,188,592 crowns; 2,689,830 double 
florins ; 29,244,248 half-crowns (the coinage of 
which, suspended from 1851, was only resumed 
in 1874); 44,049,060 florins ; 93,.574,800shillings; 
83,025,360 sixpences ; 60,640,080 threepences; 
456,600 Maundy Moneys ; 160,204,800 pennies ; 

113,612,800 halfpennies; and 59,136,000 farthings. 
It will be seen that coins of small denominations 
abound most largel}'-, for the .simple reason that 
more are required to make up equal amounts. 
The demand for bronze has always been large 
and continuous. Since the introduction of the 
bronze I'urrency in 1860, 4790 tons of pence, 
halfpence, and farthings, numbering 702,250,080 
pieces, and of a nominal value of £2,008,623, have 
lieen supplied. And only about one-sixteenth of 
this amount was exported to the colonies, the 
remainder being di.-iributed in the United King¬ 
dom. 

In a Report fi'om tbe Mint, one would natu¬ 
rally expect to find sonic information as to 
the ([uestion of tbe reooiiiagc of British light 
I gold. Kf)!' it has long been generally reeogni.sed 
i that a large proportion of sovereigns, and a still 
! larger of lialf-sovcreigns, are below tbe legal 
I eurreut we,iglit. Suecc.^sive riianeellors of tbe 
I lixcbeijuer, vvlio ari‘ also Masters of Ibe ifiiit in 
coujuio-ticiii with that office, have either evaded 
! the difiicult problem altogether, or suggested some 
i such unpopular solution as clipping the half- 
sovereign to pay for the sovereign. The present 
Government, however, have made a special inquiry 
into the comlitiou of the gold currency. In the 
early part of 1888, all gold coins taken at throe 
hundred of the priiicijtal postoflice.s in Great 
Britain and Irel.aml on a .specified day were foi'- 
warded to the Mint, where thej' were carefully 
examineil as to age and weight. 1'lie result, 
together with other investigations on the same 
sub)eet, was included in tlie Mint Report for 
18W). Therein the Deputy-Master estimates that 
out of a total gold circulation in this country of 
£102,500,000, the total value of the light coins is 
£j2,(i26,000, or more than fifty ]ior cent. This 
shows a <leficieucj' of £804,390, which, however, is 
not surpi'i.sing, alien it is remembered that the 
life of a sovereign is e.slirmited to 1 k’ but uineteen 
year.s, and that of a half-sovereign only nine ; and 
at l.be same time there has been no general with¬ 
drawal of light gold for forty-five years. At any- 
rate this experinieiil afforded abundant proof that 
prompt measures were necessary. Accordingly, the 
Coinage Act provided lhat all pre-Victorian gold 
should be exchanged by the Jlint for its nominal 
value; and on fhe 22d of November 1890 a 
Roj'al Proclamation announced that all gold coin 
of ioriner reigns would cease to be legal tender in 
the United Kingdom after the 28tli of F'ebmary 
1891 . The total amount withdrawn by these 
inean.s was £2,468,148 ; and the total value ot 
the deficiency on these coins in weight and 
fineness proved to be £51,299, 14s. 3d,; or a mean 
total cost to the Exchequer of 4'998 pence per, 
pound sterling. At this rate the £400,000 which 
Mr Ooachen proposed on Budget night to devote ‘ 
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to this purpose would cover the loss on with¬ 
drawing nineteen millions of the ^£62,625,000 
of light gold wliich Sir Charles Fremantle esti¬ 
mates to he somewhere in the country. 


THE QUEEN’S PAliUON. 

A UAOOIT STOKY. 

When, at the end of the year 188-, I was sent 
to take up the duties of Assistant-Superintendent 
of Police at Pyeeniana, in the Ilantliawaddy 
Division of Lower Purina, 1 was told before I 
left liangoou that I should find there no lack 
of opportunity to distinguish myself; and I soon 
discovered how truly this hint reflected the con¬ 
dition of the district. 'I'lie country was literally 
overrun with dacoits, who fouml it a peculiarly 
favourable field for their malpractices. 'riie 
villages were small, far apart, and, comparatively 
speaking, well-to-do; roads were practically nil; 
and boundless tracts of jungle and teak-forest 
afforded secure shelter for the light-heeled gang- 
robbci-s who haunted them, 'riio police garrisons 
were few, and consisted entirely of Ikirinan con¬ 
stables, whom their lawless compatriots utterly 
despised. 

Of the numerous gangs which lived upon the 
peaceable inhabitants, the largest and must niis- 
chicvous was one led by a man named ‘ lloh 
Hlaii.’ This outlaw was a .species of I’urman 
Rubin Hood, and he owed his long immunity 
from caiiture to his cheap generosity. He was 
the terror of wealthy cultivators whose hoases 
were worth looting, and the unfailing friend and 
patron of the noonu' cla.s.ses. What he stole with 
one hand, he lavished bioadcast svith the other ; 
hence information which might have enabled 
the police to arrest him was particularly difficult 
to obtain. 

To compa.ss the ilealli or capture of this man 
was the chief end of my professional life during 
the first months of my stay at Pyeemana. h’or 
weeks togetlier I hunted his gang from cover 
to cover and from village to village. Such 
juiiglc-work iltiriiig the hot season is not con¬ 
ducive to health of cither white man or native. 
By the time the ‘rains’ were due, my constables 
were completely worn out by tlie hardsliips of 
their life, while I myself was almost incapaci¬ 
tated by repeated attacks of fever, brought on 
by .sleeping out in marshy jungle and living 
on tlie poorest diet. At intervals I took my 
men back to Pyeemana, to let them rest and 
recruit; hut tho.se much-needed holidays from 
dacoit-huuting never lasted very long. Some¬ 
times an alarm from a remote corner of tlie 
district drew ns out on a wildgoose chase; or 
impatient despatelics from headmiarters asking 
what was being done, ami how 1 explained the 
continued paralysis of trade in my locality; or 
private letters from'my superiors, urging mo to 
renewed efforts, drove me out into the foicsts 
again with followers scarcely fit to carry then- 
own rides. . , , . 

I was thoroughly sick of the whole bn.smes'^, 
and' would have done any filing to get rid of 
the ijenietnal worry, when 1 was suriuised ly 
a visit from the officer in charge of the I ohee 
Department. He had come to Pyeemana to 
‘inspect,’ for which ordeal 1 was qmte prepared ; 


but besides inspection, he came to give me 
new and unexpected instructions regarding the 
attitude I was to assume towards the dacoits. 

‘The Government,’ he said, 'ha.-- determined 
to try what effect an offer of Pardon will pro¬ 
duce on these fellows. Do you think any of 
those u ho are harrying your district would come 
in if promiseil free pardon for past offences 

I considered the oueslion carefully. Although 
we had failed to bring down or arrest any of 
the outlaws, we bad kept them so remorselessly 
on the move that they had hail no time to do 
mischief i'oi the last two moiitlis. No man grows 
tired of his biisine.ss sooner than an idle dacoit, 
and Boh Hlaii had made no raids worth any¬ 
thing lalel}'. ] thereforu answered in the aflir- 
I Illative. 1 believed many would ‘come in' if 
[ tliey could be convinced they niiglit do so witli- 
i out fear of tlie consequences. 

1 ‘ Very good,’ said my chief. ‘ You are em- 

I powered to tieat ivith the dacoits in your district 
I on these lerins ; full pardon to every man who 
j has not a price upon his liead who conies in 
and gives up hi.s arms before the 31st July 
next. See what \ou can do.’ 

lie went aviay next day, leaving me to my 
own devices. I cannot say I relished the idea 
of carrying out the.se iu.struction.s. I wa.s obliged 
to confess to mysell that with tlie means at my 
command 1 could make little headway aguimst 
the storm of crime ; but to offer free panlon 
looked too much like admission of disability to 
be palatable to me. However, the order had 
been given, and 1 resolved to turn the chance ii 
offered to the host account. 

] lost no time. I determined ‘o.begil’i with 
Boll Hlan, who chanced, quite im 'j vedly, not 
to be one of those for whosi 
I h.ad been proclaimed. He wa ■ 

I 1 had to deal with, and, 

, band so well in hand, tlu 
I ajiply lor jiardoii 1 felt ct^ 

; lowing would do the same 
i Colonel X. had gone, 1 sent 
j the old 'jiluiotu/yee (priest) wh 
I pant of the liny monastery ■ .h (gllana. 
The ]iersi'n of a phoimgyee fljfeeculiaiTy sacred 
even to dacoits ; and I subjected the old inan to 
no risk in appointing him my ambassador to Boh 
Ulan. 

The ]ihoongyee soon appeared, and entered 
the veranda of my house at the slow stately 
pace obseiveil by the Buildliist priesthood. He 
iiad been a tall man ; hut now he was bent ’ 
with age; and the yellow robe which hatl fallen 
from his .shoulder discovered a frame ns gaunt' 

! and shrivelled as that ot a mummy. With his 
I sliai-eii head, sunken eyes and cheeks, and dry 
‘ Iiarcliiiieiit-like skin, lie looked a messenger more 
; fitting to curry tidings of Death than of Peace. 

Inlirm though he appeared, he was still active 
both in body and mind ; and when I had ex- 
plaiiioii what I w'anted with him, he readily 
coii-sontcd to ‘help the Government side.’ Could 
ho a.-^certain Boh Hlan’a present hiding-place,' 
and make his way thither'? The old man bowed; 
he had no doubt lie could—if he went alone. 
Then would he attempt it, and deliver with bis 
own lips the message I wished given the dacoit 
chief? He would, certainly, if I vcould write 
the message down. 
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I did what be required, and begged iiiiu to 
go soon; and having received the old man’s 
assurance that he would start at once, I dis¬ 
missed him, praying that success might attend 
his niission. 

How- or wliere he fouml the Boh, I did not 
think proper to inquire ; but live days afterwards, 
he' reappeared, looking if possible a shade more 
withereu than lajfore. 

‘The Boh,’ he began without any preliminaries, 
and in the matter-of-fact tones lie uiight have 
used in delivering n casual message from a next- 
door neiglibour—‘ tlie Boli is willing to treat with 
your honour, and names a jilaco of meeting.’ 

‘ V\*ry good !' 1 e.xclaimed. ‘Voii liavc indeed 
done well!’ 

The old phoongyee smiled iit me ]iityiiigly, 
*Boh Hlan’s words were these,’ lie coiitimied ; 
“Tell the police officer to come and meet Us 
at Tliongwfiy village u week hence. He must 
come alone and wiUiout arms. If he carries any 
weapon, we shall know lii.s line words are lies.’” 

I could not repre.s.s a ga.sp of a.stoiiishiiient 
and dismay. 'I'ho phoongyee fairly burst out 
laughing. 

‘Of course your honour will not go?’ ho 
observed. 

‘Yes; 1 shall,’ 1 replied, though my lieart 
was heating like a hammer at the prospect of 
such an encounter, 

‘The old man may counsel the young,’ said 
the phoongyee respectfully. ‘If your honour 
go to Thongway, he goes to his death.’ j 

An opinion given hy this man was well | 
worth cons^deHation ; but continued failures and ' 
official ‘wfikdngs’ had made me lecklcs.s ; and ' 
I waj8,^^,^&ft;mood to listen to reason. Here ' 
at of doing something tangible ; , 

it or nothing 1’ bul, 1 ha<l no; 

idea 1 therefore warmly thankcil [ 

t he '■ ^ services and Ids kind 
'.;atl.jj£|fced him tliat if I declined 
prepiKsterous 

-^^^'**^^ 0(1 nee a very serioii.s ellect ! 


®Would he obli”o 
i the dacoit leader again, and 

tellinj^jnu 1 ^JEld meet him at Tlionguay 
on the day named 1—My adviser flatly refused; 
he would help no man to his deatli. 

■ ‘Did Boh Hlan say he would be there on 
Thursday V I inquireiL 

‘ VoUr honour, he did ; but ’- 

I cut the old ^ntleman short, and told him 
he had permission to go home to ids monastery. 
This was Monday, and I Lad no time to waste 
in fruitless argument. 

I did not grow more enamoured of the plan 
as I thought over it. Boh lllun was a thorough 
SCoundt'el. I could not forget that 1 had, in our 
uu.jly skirmish, with my own gun wounded him 
in the arm; and he was not likely to have 
. furge^ten it either. But I was dcterniincil to 
'.meet him. If ht comsented to ‘come in,’ 1 
llhmild, score a good mark at headquarters ; if he 
j jpi^eKl mo false- 

Thongway was a small hamlet of notoriously 
repute, lying under the Shan Hills, aboid 
away. If the daeoits agreed to lay 


their arms and give up their busiuc8.r 
for pardon, it would be no easy matter 
them to come in a*' prisoneia and 


go through the form of trial, as the authorities 
required ; they would never consent to follow me 
back tamely on such terms. I therefore resolved 
to take the whole police force I had at command, 
encamp at a spot I knew of, about ten miles 
from Thotigwuy, and biiug them in under guard ; 
always suppo-siiig they meant fair play. I did 
not care to jiomler over' the allernative. 

1 pass over the two days’ mai ch to tlie place I 
had selected lor my pcilicc encampment. We 
arrived there lute in the evening, very thoroughly 
done up by our wearisome tramp in tlie heat 
of the sun, and all hands turned in early. The 
following day was that fixed for the meeting 
at Tliongway, and tired as I was, idle specula¬ 
tions on the task to-morrow had in store kept me 
awake all night. 1 was up at dayliglil, making 
my Lu-t preparations, nml gi'iug niy sergeant 
orders to be carried out in event Of my non- 
relnrii ; but I did not set out for the remlezvous 
until tile sun was liigli. The I'csideiils of ’J’liong- 
way were to a man hieiids of lioli Hlan; and 
if 1 appeared first on (he ground, they were 
not likidy to loi-e .“ucli an opportunity of taking 
my lieail as an acceptable gift for their patron. 
'I'iiey miglit have learned from tlie Boll that tlieir 
village had been < lio.seii as a meeting place ; but 
more likely not; and J preferred to run no un¬ 
necessary risks. 

Cliving my sergeant the only orders I could 
depend nnon lii» carrying out-iiaiiHly, to return 
wUii all haste to I’yeemana if I tailed to npnear 
bclore midnight, J took my stick, filled my jiocKets 
with biscuit, and .started for my de.''tinatimi. The 
country llirougli winch the patli to 'i'liongway led 
was very lovely; o|ien ami grassy, splendidly 
timbered, and wondeifully rieh in orchuls, whose 
blossoms gleamed, pink, yellow, red, and white, 
from almost every bough ; while the darkly- 
wooded bills rose to a lieigbt of five thousand feet 
right before me. 1 remember the scenery now, 
tlumgli 1 did not pay luucb atleiition to it at the 
time. 1 don’t tliiiik 1 am more of a coward than 
most men, but I do imt mind confessing that I 
walkeil that ten miles to 'riioiigway in a condition 
of unspeakable * funk.’ 

I rencheil tlie belt of jungle wbiili suriomided 
the village at a little distance, about eleven o’clock ; 
and when I emerged on the open padd.>-laud which 
lay between me and the 'duster of bamboo Juits, I 
paused to puH myself together and try to discover 
wlietlier tlie dacoits were true to their tryst. I 
could sue no one in the village .save a few romping 
children ; but on moving a little farther to the 
left, I saw a crowd of men squatting in the shade 
of a clump of elejdiaiit bamboos, a little way on 
the far .side of tlie liamlct. So far so good. I 
wipeil the perspiration from my face and hands 
and strode forward. Aly heart sank a little lower 
as I drew near, for I saw tiiat every man of the 
assembly was armed. Tliat did not look as though 
they intended jxiaie. 

'I'he screams of the children, frightened by such 
a strange monster as a white man, spared me the 
trouble of untiouncing my arrival to the dacoits. 
They rose with one accord and, making very un¬ 
necessary display of their dahs and spears, began to 
slouch towards me in twos and threes. I took my ‘ 
stand under a huge tree, and threw up my hanas 
to sliow I was unarmed, according to agree- 
njent. 'Then, actuated by somewhat mixed mutlvflfl, 
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I fihouttid in conimanding tones to the advanc¬ 
ing dacoits : ‘ Lay down your arms! I will not 
speak with any man who approaches me with daJ), 
spear, or gun in his hand !’ 

The effect of my epeecli was far from satisfactory; 
every man stoppecf, paused for a moment, and 
then slunk back to tlic shade, where all sjit down ; 
again. I <lid not like this. It denotc<l that the 
dacoits were in no good-humour, and 1 wished 
myself well out of the place. But having for¬ 
bidden them to come near me armed, it would 
never do to retract, and I eat down on the ground | 
to consider my next move. It was not left to me j 
to make one. After twenty tninutc.s of hot di.s- , 
cussion the dacoits appeared to have formed some 
plan of their own. Four men very deliberately 
set up bamboo tripods ami squatted down to rest 
their guns on them, in accordance with the j 
Burniau’s practice when he means to take' a gof)d i 
aim; then one man, carrying an antiquated ! 
carbine, was pushed and scolded out of the group, \ 
evidently charg(al with a mes.sagi: to me. lie 
came verv slowly, and 1 could see he was in a 
terrible fright; but 1 was growing painfully 
anxious to open negotiations, and ro.se to receive 
him, holding out my hands and trying hard not 
to look at tho.se four levelled guns. 

‘(’onic here,’ I said persuasively; ‘I have no 
arms.’ 

The man grinned (lie .sickliest grin I liave ever 
seen on linman countenance, ami .stammered out 
something relative to my (Aai/nnii/a/n// (pistol; 
literally, small gun), A.s well as 1 could make 
out, his friends had sent him to ascertain that [ 
had not a revolver concealed about me. 'I'licy did 
not believe I would come without it, and would 
like to be quite sure. 

This wa.s moie reassuring. I held up my 
hand.s again, and begged the trembling uicasenger 
to come and satisfy himself. 

‘Oome!’ 1 .said a.s persua.'<ively us I could- 
‘ come, and look all over inc.—J.ook ! 1 take off 
my Coat, that you may see I have no pistol.’ I 
threw my hirlu jacket on the ground ami held 
up my liands again. Tlie fellow took heart of 
grace and came nearer. 

‘Turn nmml,’he requested. ‘ They will shoot 
you dead if you kill me.’ 

‘I can't kdl you,’ 1 rejiliod shortly, as I turned 
slowly round for conveiiience of inspection. ‘I 
didn’t come here akme to kill any one ; I came to 
talk to Boh Jllan about tbi.s matter of parilou.’ 

The man grunted an as.sent; ami having ascer¬ 
tained that the bulky contents of my coat-poekeLs 
were nothing more dangerous than biscuit ami 
cheroots, bawled to his companions to ‘Come!’ 
Those gentry thou laid down their weapons ami 
obeyed, laughing and talking with insolent 
defiance. 

Five mimites more, and I found myself the 
centre of a tightly-packed crowd of squatting 
figures, who stared at me as though eyes could 
kill. I did not feci easy by any means, hemmed 
in on all sides by rnfliaiis to whom murder was 
child's pluv, and whose lives I had been dili¬ 
gently seeking for the past five months. No 
attempt to hustle me wiw made; but the expres¬ 
sion on every one of the lowering savage faces 
told how light a word, how slight a slip of the 
tongue, was necessary to set them at my throat. 
Now and again I caught some half-jeering obser¬ 


vation as to my helpless condition there in theif 
midst; and 1 w'as half tempted to hurl some 
scathing challenge to them which would ensure 
my death at once, and leave them an inheritance 
of bullet or rope.' All were talking at once, to 
me and at me, ami my patience was sorely tried 
before a nioinenUry lull gave me a chance of 
ui.iking myself heard. It came at last after the 
very wonst quaiter of an hour I ever spent, and 
1 made iny speech. In brief, 1 explained the 
terms on which ])ardon would he granted ; in- 
.-i.sied strongly on the intrease of the Punjaiibee 
^lilitary Police, then in proceis of organisation; 
revorletl again to the p.iulon now offered, and 
exhorted them to take advanlage of an oppor¬ 
tunity that might not occur again. 

‘Now, Boll Ulan,’ I conclmled, addressing the 
leader, who was squatting almost on my'feet, 

‘ what do you say V 

'I'lie, man ran his finger nervously over the 
umsightly liunti.s on his cliest which marked the 
.‘'pot.s where charms had been let in below the 
skin, and said ‘ lie would like to talk it over.’ 

‘It is gooil,’ 1 re]>lie(l, bieathing more freely. 

‘ I am iierc to talk witli you.’ 

‘ f have, here,’ said the chief, raising his arm 
and showing a puckered white scar, ‘a wound from 
your gun. Monng Tsil has a wound on his leg j 
many of us ha\ e received hurts from the police.’ 

The Boll’s reference to wounds was lollowed 
by a slight coininotion ; half-a-dozen men stood 
up to show newly-healed bullet-wounds, and 
some, hideous suppurating sores which, made me 
sick to look ii]X)u. 

‘The police guns have made these wounds,’ 
said Boh Ulan, looking at me fixedly / 

My rising hopes sank to zero age’ | (~n 

ons silence reigned over the gai / 

iniuute.s, and 1 did not care to ) / pX* 

‘The police guns made thei-s^ / '* 

the Boh as stolidly as befoin. j ^ 

The mail was evidently p ^ j fs. 

trying to work upon the ^ JL 

hU men. If I gave their / Cjp 

liatch, my liie was not wortn / 

1 felt that my voice tz-embled wfe / 

‘ 'J'liose men who have beeii^^undcd,' Fsaid, 

‘ will be taken into the Government Hospital and 
cured. Or if they jiiefer it, they sliall have as 
iiiucli Kiigli.sli medicine ns tliey please.’ 

1 was unutterahly I'elieved to see the general 
a])provul tliese remaiks evoked. The dacoits’ 
brows cleared, and in my heai't I gave thanks 
for the Barman’s iiii.Uialcable faith in the efficacy 
of ‘ English medicine.’ 

f lollowed lip my advantage by lighting a 
cheroot, and after taking a pull or two at it, I , 
passed it to the Jioh ; he hesitated a moment, for 
smoking one cheroot, turn about, is only pmetieed 
among friends and neighbours ; but finally he 
accepted it, diew a full mouthful of smoke, and 
haiKled the tobaeeo to the man next him. 

A butter understanding being now established, • 
the dacoits became anxious to hear more about, 
the intentions of the Goveniinent. Over and : 
over again I bad to reiterate that not a man wlio 
"Rve himself up should have a single hair upofi j 
nis head cut off; that they would be brojugfel,;- 
before the judge and pardoned without di^dyj'j' 
and that they should have nothing whateV^ 
fear from the police after their release j , the 
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might live wherever they pleased and do what 
thev likeih 

After two hours’ hard assertion and promise, 
I drew out my note-book and asked lloli Hlan 
point-blank if I should write down liis name 
as an applicant for pardon. He liiiiig back a 
little, but at length gave way; and soon J was 
taking down names as fast as I couhl write. 1 
was delighted with the success of my foolhardy 
errand; but I was n'>l yet out of the woo<l. 

‘Now,’ 1 said, closing my hook, ‘tlierc are still 
some men who have not a.skeil to come in. I 
will come back to-morrow and give them one 
more chance.' 

‘Where are you going?’ demanded tlm Boh 

curtly. 

‘To my camp, ton miles fiom here,’ 1 answere<l. 

‘Are the police tliere !' 

‘Ceitainly.’ 

A loud murmuring arose from the crowd, and 
the BoU made no attempt to ipudl it. Ulenrly 
the information that the police were so close at 
hand disturbed them. 

‘See !’ I shouted at the top of my voice, ‘what 
would it matter though the police w'ere here 
in this village ? They will not hurt you now.’ 

But the alarm was not to he .so ea.sily allayed. 

‘You must stay hero to-night,’ said Boh Hlan 
firmly, turning to me. 

‘If I do not return,’ I answered, ‘my men 
will think 1 am killed, and will go ipiii kly to 
Pyeeiuana. The Deputy-Uommissioner will then 
send five hundred men out after you.’ 

The Boh laughed. ‘For how many months 
have voivbeeu trying to catch me?’ he jemvd. 

‘ WtomU not go. How can I tell hut that 
* at once with youi' pidicc to-night, 

f f at hand? Now you know where 

•j '1 again try to shoot n.s.’ 

w'ith such obstinate dis- 
'J the position was exceedingly 
not go w'ithout the dacoits’ 

,would inevitable bring 
vengc my imaginary nmriler. 
^"^ould be undone, and more 
b«IB|Eog^fe‘'Jjilers could be explaiueil. 

‘PTrufif staj^'l answered, recognising the 
necessity; ‘but you must semi two of your men 
to my csfnp with the letter I shall iviite, and 
those two men must remain with the police as 
hostages.' 

I was agreeably surprised by Ihe Bob’s ready 
consent to this amngemeiit; and without delay 
it sat down ami pencilled a note to my sergeant, 
explaining my delay and bidding him iletain the 
Hiessengers. 

I did not sleep much that night. ' 1 occupied 
a hut with the dacoit chief and a dozen of his 
aien, wiio were as wakeful as I was. The outlaws 
fidked all night about my visit to them, and the 
probability of the Government keeping its promise 
of pardon. They seemed unable to believe that 
it was not a ruse'to make prisoners of them, and 
several preilicted that their fate would he death or 
—even worse to the Burmese mind—exile to the 
Andaman Islands. Some boldly voted tliat I 
ehoahl be killed as I lay (supposed) asleep, and 
that an attack should be made on my police camp. 
This suggestion foim?l several supporters, and for 
*101 eternity I lay listening while my ,fate was 
c/4fhttIecoGKed to and fro. In vain I listened for 


Boh Ilian’s voice; cither he was asleep, or held 
aloof from the debate, for ho did not speak a word 
until, in the advanced hours of the morning, a 
hot dispute began between some of his band 
reganling their conduct on the following day. 
Then he delivered liis own decision, straight*, 
forwardly enough. 

‘Silence, you!’ he cried. ‘Listen! This 
English police officer is alone, and he cannot take 
any man against his will. Those who like may 
run away. I believe tlie Englislnnan has spoken 
truth, and I shall follow him to Pyeemana. Those 
who will may follow me.’ 

Not another word was said ; and worn out with 
anxiety and fatigue, 1 fell asleep. 

T was up at dawn, eager to start back to camp 
before the dacoit chief should change his mimt 
I found that five of those who had piomised sub¬ 
mission had thought better of it, and had boiled; 
but Boh Hlan and twenty-sei'eii of his men pro- 
fe-sseil themselves reoilv to acemnpany me. I was 
I a proud man wlien 1 marelicd into my camp at 
J the he.id of ttiis file of dacoits. 

i need not linger over the seipiel. The gang 
gave up theii’ arms and a.s.siinied the role of pris¬ 
oners with a '.nood deal of iniumuriiig ; and their 
repi'oaches did not deere.ase when they were 
committed to the lock-uii to await their formal 
trial. That ordeal took place almost immediately, 
and they were set fice on ju'omising to be of good 
behaviour for the future. 

The impression this tie.itmeiit made upon them 
was evidenced in a I'emaikablc manner. Witliin 
a month of their dismissal, pardoned, no few’cr 
than eighty-seven dacoits came, in voluntarily and 
gave np their arms. Thirs my tiip to Thoiigway 
bore fruit more vaUudilc than 1 in my most 
.sanguine nnmient.s ever dared anticipate ; hut I 
should not care to go through the experience again. 

J IT b y. 

Like a fairy eiiwrcatlicd with the hlossoms 
That .siir.Dia from the footsteps of .lane - 
Like a iiueeu fioin the rc^Jais of the raiiihow 
Kngi idled ftitli ravs from the inonn - 
July eonies when the sournls aic oiitiaiisint; 

Tliati are tiorne on tin* hirast of the hreeze, 

Her glances the lulls me cnhaticiiig 
That smile on the sees. 

Beams is lieanty the Icll and the dingle, 

The upland, tlie garden, tlie lawn ; 

Pink flowerets peep iiji fiom the .«hingle, 

When wavelets sing welcome to dawn; 

And the rocks that foi ever look leeward, 

Like sentinels guard iiiii the land, 

Rejoice when tin' sun from the seaward 
Pliigoldens the strand. 

Her evenings aie mooulit and .stairy, 

The hills aie in purple of kings, 

Tall tiees like tine knights seem to tarry 
Till .luly her royalty brings. 

’Mid the scenes of her wealth let us linger, 

And list to the harp that is strung. 

Which when July hath touched with her finger, 

The aged gi-ow young. 

Robert S. Mutch. 
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